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MEEVTN    CLITHEEOE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Showing  how,  although  I  lose  my  best  Mend  just  as  I  begin  Hfe,  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  find  another  friend,  together  with  a  good  home. 

I  AM  the  only  son,  by  his  first  marriage,  of  Captain  Charles  Clitheroe, 
of  Clitheroe,  ia  Lancashire.  My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Clara 
Leybume.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  was  brought  up  by  a  benevolent 
lady,  a  near  relation  of  her  own,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  after  whom  I  was 
named.  She  was  only  seventeen  when  she  was  united  to  my  father, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  I  have  but  an  indistinct  recollection  of  her, 
but  remember  she  had  very  dark  eyes  and  very  dark  hair,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  I  thought  angelic.  I  also  remember  she 
talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  my  papa,  and  showed  me  his  picture, 
telling  me  how  tall  and  handsome  he  was,  and  hoping  I  should  grow 
up  like  him.  He  was  a  long  way  off,  fighting  in  India,  she  said,  and  she 
didn't  think  she  should  ever  see  him  again ;  and  the  thought  mad& 
her  extremely  unhappy.  She  told  me  I  must  never  be  a  soldier, 
as  when  1  went  away  to  the  wars  I  should  make  those  who  loved  me 
unhappy.  I  promised  I  would  not ;  and  on  this  she  pressed  me  to  her 
bosom,  and  wept  over  me  :  and  I  wept  too  for  company.  She  had 
always  looked  pale  and  thin,  but  she  now  began  to  look  paler  and 
thinner,  and  even  I  noticed  the  change.  Sometimes,  casting  wistful 
looks  at  me,  she  would  say,  "  What  will  become  of  you,  Mervyn,  if  I 
leave  you  ? "  I  told  her  she  mustn't  leave  me  ;  but  she  shook  her 
head  despondingly,  and  said,  "  Alas !  I  cannot  help  it."  Soon  after 
this  she  became  very  lU,  and  kept  her  bed,  where  I  was  often  taken  to 
see  her ;  and  very  pretty  she  looked,  though  quite  white,  like  a  sheet. 
At  such  times  she  would  kiss  me,  and  cry  over  roe.     One  day 
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when  the  nurse  was  carrying  me  out  of  the  room,  she  desired  her 
to  bring  me  back,  and,  raising  herself  with  difficulty — for  she  was 
extremely  feeble,  she  placed  her  hands  on  my  head,  and  said,  "  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Mervyn!  Don't  forget  mamma  when  she  is 
gone.  Never  desert  those  who  love  you,  dear.  Good-bye,  my  dearest 
child,"  And,  kissing  me  tenderly,  she  sank  back  on  the  pillow  quite 
exhausted.  So  Jane,  the  nurse,  hurried  me  out  of  the  room,  lor  I 
had  begun  to  cry  bitterly. 

On  that  night  a  circumstance  took  place  for  which  I  could  never 
account,  but  it  has  remained  graven  on  my  memory,  and  I  pledge 
myself  as  to  its  actual  occurrence.  I  had  been  put  to  bed,  and 
was  very  restless,  for  there  was  an  unusual  agitation  and  disturbance 
in  the  bouse,  and  I  thought  Jane  would  never  come  to  me.  I  heard 
the  clock  strike  several  times,  and  at  last  it  struck  one,  and  soon 
after  that  she  did  make  her  appearance.  I  asked  her  what  made 
her  so  late,  but  she  didn't  answer  me ;  and  seeing  I  was  regarding 
her  inquisitively,  for  I  thought  she  was  crying,  she  bade  me,  in  a 
broken  voice,  go  to  sleep.  I  tried  to  do  so,  but  couldn't ;  and  when 
Jane  got  into  bed  she  felt  very  cold,  and  wept  audibly. 

I  didn't  like  to  speak  to  her,  and  was,  besides,  occupied  by  my 
own  thoughts,  which  ran  involuntarily  on  my  poor  mother,  and  on 
what  she  said  about  leaving  me.  Just  when  Jane  became  more 
composed,  and  seemed  to  be  dropping  asleep,  I  distinctly  heard 
three  knocks !  Yes,  three  dull,  heavy  knocks,  as  if  struck  with  the 
poker  against  the  back  of  the  fireplace  in  my  mother's  room,  which 
was  next  to  mine. 

"  Good  gracious !  what's  that  ?"  exclaimed  Jane,  starting  up  in 
bed.     "  Did  you  hear  anything.  Master  Mervyn?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  replied ;  "  I  heard  the  knocks  plain  enough.  It 
must  be  mamma — she  wants  something.     Gti  to  her,  Jane." 

But,  to  my  surprise,  Jane,  though  ordinarily  ready  to  obey  the 
slightest  summons  from  my  mother,  did  not  move,  but  looked 
petrified  with  terror. 

"  What  can  it  beP"  she  ejaculated,  at  length.  "  There's  no  one 
in  the  room." 

"  No  one !"  I  cried,  in  alarm.  "  Is  mamma  gone,  thenP  Has 
she  really  left  me  P  " 

"  Yes — no,"  stammered  Jane. 

"  I'll  go  and  see  myself,"  I  said.  "  I'm  sure  she  wants  some- 
thing." 

"No,  no;  you  mustn't  go,  dear,"  cried  Jane,  detauiinf'  mc. 
"  Your  mamma  is  there,  but  she  wants  nothing  now,  ])oor  thing ! 
Besides,  you  can't  got  in.  The  door's  locked.  Don't  you  see  the 
key  there,  near  the  lamp  ?" 

I  couldn't  conceive  why  she  had  locked  poor  mamma  in  her 
room,  and  thought  it  very  naughty  of  her  to  stay  in  bed  when  she 
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was  summoned,  and  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  myself,  tbougL 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  unlocked  the  door  if  she  had  let  me  try. 
But  at  last  I  was  persuaded  to  be  quiet,  and  fell  asleep. 

My  first  inquiries  next  morning  were  after  mamma,  and  whether 
the  door  was  unlocked ;  and  I  implored  so  earnestly  to  see  her,  that 
at  last  Jane  consented. 

"  You  mustn't  make  a  noise  if  you  go,  dear,"  she  said. 

Jane  opened  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room  very  softly,  and  entered 
with  noiseless  footsteps. 

"  Is  mamma  asleep  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  dear — sound  asleep,"  Jane  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  room  appeared  dark,  for  the  window-blinds  were  down,  and 
there  was  a  deathlike  stillness  about  it  that  frightened  me.  I  looked 
at  Jane,  and  she  seemed  frightened  too. 

The  white  curtains  were  drawn  closely  round  the  bed.  I  had  never 
seen  them  so  before.  Jane  opened  them  and  showed  me  mamma, 
apparently  fast  asleep,  and  looking  paler  and  prettier  than  ever. 
Her  dark  hair  was  parted  smoothly  over  her  marble  forehead,  and  an 
angelic  smile,  which  has  haunted  me  ever  since,  hovered  about  her 
parted  lips.  One  arm,  very  white  and  very  thin,  lay  out  of  the  cover- 
ing. Jane  held  me  down  to  kiss  mamma's  cheek.  Its  icy  coldness 
startled  me,  and  made  me  cry  out. 

Jane  snatched  me  away ;  and,  as  she  closed  the  door,  I  said — for 
I  was  very  much  troubled — "  I  hope  mamma  will  waken  soon." 

"Alas  !  dear,"  she  replied,  "she  will  never  waken  more." 

My  mother  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Marston,  a  small 
village  in  Cheshire,  where  an  uncle  of  my  father's  resided,  and  a  fitter 
resting-place  for  so  gentle  a  creature  could  not  have  been  chosen. 
Often  and  often  have  I  lingered  by  that  grave,  and  have  thought 
of  its  once  lovely  tenant — of  her  brief  reproachless  career — of  her 
devotion  to  my  father,  whose  long  absence  broke  her  heart — of  her 
tenderness  to  me.  Many  a  bitter  tear  have  I  shed  there,  and  many 
a  lamentation  uttered ;  but  I  never  sought  it  without  being  cheerm 
and  comforted  as  if  by  a  mother's  love. 


My  mother  was  only  twenty-three  when  she  died,  and  I  was  not 
five  years  old  at  the  time.  As  yet  I  had  never  seen  my  father,  nor 
did  I  see  him  for  years  afterwards.  My  mother  was  in  an  interesting 
condition  when  he  quitted  England  with  his  regiment,  and  was  to 
follow  him ;  but  he  wrote  to  say  she  had  better  not  come  out  for 
some  months :  and  when  that  time  expired,  he  enjoined  further  delay. 
Eventually,  he  directed  her  to  remain  at  home  altogether,  and  take 
care  of  the  boy  she  had  brought  him,  adding,  that  he  should  soon  be 
able  to  obtain  a  long  furlough,  and  would  join  her  in  England. 
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Though  heartbroken  at  the  prolonged  separation,  my  poor  mother 
could  not  disobey  her  husband's  injunctions.  Feeling  she  could  not 
have  acted  in  like  manner  towards  him,  she  began  to  fear  his  affec- 
tions must  be  estranged ;  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  this  idea 
ended  in  undermining  her  already  delicate  health.  But  she  never 
complained ;  nor  would  slie  allow  any  intelligence  of  her  illness  to  be 
conveyed  to  my  father.  Indeed,  only  three  days  after  her  death,  and 
before  she  was  laid  in  her  grave,  a  letter  arrived  from  him,  stating  that 
he  had  at  length  obtained  a  furlough,  and  trusted  to  be  with  her 
before  the  expiration  of  three  months.  He  spoke  in  ardent  terms  of 
the  rapturous  delight  it  would  afford  him  to  clasp  his  darling  wife  again 
to  his  bosom,  and  behold  his  little  boy,  of  whom  she  had  written 
him  such  charming  accounts.  If  this  letter  had  a'-rived  a  month 
sooner,  the  physician  who  attended  my  mother  iu  her  last  illness 
afterwards  told  me,  her  life  might  possibly  have  been  saved.  But 
hope  had  been  utterly  extinguished. 

Of  course  the  sad  tidings  were  immediately  conveyed  to  my  father, 
and,  as  he  was  totally  unprepared  for  them,  the  shock  must  have  been 
terrible.  How  severely  he  reproached  himself,  and  how  bitterly  be 
lamented  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  was  evident  from  his  letters  on 
this  melancholy  occasion.  But  he  gave  up  all  present  idea  of  return- 
ing to  England,  and,  making  the  needful  remittances,  willingly  com- 
mitted me  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Mervyn,  who  had  offered  to  take  charge 
of  me. 

I  was  too  young  to  feel  deeply  the  irreparable  loss  I  had  sustained, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  her  house  exceed- 
ingly comfortable,  I  soon  became  quite  reconciled  and  happy.  Mrs. 
Mervyn — for,  though  a  spinster,  she  had  taken  brevet  rank — was 
an  elderly  lady  of  a  most  charitable  disposition,  living  at  a  very- 
pretty  place  called  the  Anchorite's,  about  three  miles  from  the 
great  manufacturing  town  of  Cottonborough,  in  Lancashire.  She 
was  the  descendant  of  a  stanch  Jacobite  family — her  great  grand- 
father, Ambrose  Mervyn,  having  in  November,  1715,  joined  the 
insurgent  army  at  Penrith,  and  marched  with  it  to  Preston,  where, 
on  the  surrenacr  of  the  town  to  the  government  generals,  he  was 
taken,  and,  having  been  particularly-  zealous  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  Chevalier  Saint  George,  aiding  it  with  funds  and  followers, 
was  executed,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pike  in  the  market-place  at 
Cottonborough.  His  son,  Stuart  Mervyn,  who  was  a  boy  at  the 
time  of  this  catastrophe,  came  to  a  similar  end;  for,  in  1745,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  young  chevalier  during 
his  progress  through  Lancashire,  and  received  a  French  commission. 
The  memory  of  these  unfortunate  persons  was  warmly  cherished  by 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  who  regarded  them  as  martyrs.  Their  portraits  were 
placed  in  ner  bedroom ;  and  this  circumstance  made  me  afraid  to 
(.nter  the  chamber,  thinking  it  impossible  such  troubled  spirits  could 
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rest  in  their  giaves.  Ambrose  Mervyn,  in  particular,  used  to  inspire 
me  with  intense  awe,  for  he  was  represented  as  a  swarthy,  stern- 
looking  fellow,  with  great  searching  black  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
follow  me  about. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  used  frequently  to  talk  to  me  about  her  Jacobite 
predecessors ;  and,  though  ordinarily  very  calm  in  manner,  grew  quite 
excited  by  the  theme,  and  launched  forth  into  such  glowin»  and 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  that  I  almost 
wished  he  was  alive  still,  that  I  might  fight  for  him  like  the  two 
brave  Mervyns.  But  her  account  of  their  executions  shook  my 
desire  to  be  a  rebel.  She  showed  me  a  couple  of  prints  represent- 
ing the  terrible  scenes ;  pointing  out  in  one  of  them  little  Stuart, 
who  appeared  to  be  taking  an  eternal  farewell  of  his  father,  before 
the  latter  submitted  himself  to  the  ghastly  apparatus  of  death ; 
and  she  told  me  how  Ambrose  had  then  enjoined  his  son  never  to 
forsake  the  good  cause  ;  which  dyin^  command  was  implicitly 
obeyed,  as  I  have  related.  I  am  afraid  I  uniatentionally  shocked 
Mrs.  Mervyn's  feelings  a  good  deal  by  inquiring  what  "became  of 
their  heads,  and  whether  she  had  them  preserved  in  a  box. 

"  No,  my  dear  Mervyn,"  she  replied  very  gravely ;  "  they  are  both 
deposited  with  the  mutilated  trunks  in  our  family  vault  in  the  old 
church.     You  may  read  the  inscription  on  the  monument." 

Mrs.  Mervyn  was  always  richly  dressed  iu  black,  and  with  remark- 
able precision  and  care.  She  had  a  "rave  and  somewhat  austere 
aspect,  which  belied  the  extreme  kindliness  of  her  nature,  and  but 
rarely  smiled.  Nothing  strongly  excited  her,  except  some  matter 
connected  with  the  bygone  Jicobite  cause. 

Her  predilections  were  exhibited  even  in  her  household,  almost 
every  member  of  which  came  of  a  Jacobite  stock.  Her  old  butler, 
Mr.  Comberbach,  numbered  two  unfortunate  adherents  to  the  good 
cause  in  his  pedigree — imprimis,  a  great-grandsire,  a  barber,  whose 
head  was  barbarously  cut  off  in  1716,  and  set  upon  his  own  pole  as  an 
example  to  all  his  brethren  of  the  razor  and  strap  not  to  meddle  with 
affairs  of  state ;  and,  secondly,  a  grandsire,  who  having  dressed  the 
prince's  peruke  during  his  stay  in  Cottonborough,  afterwards  joined 
the  regiment  raised  by  Colonel  Townley,  with  the  intention  of 
avenging  his  father's  death ;  but  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness 
— and  a  second  barber's  head  was  brought  to  the  block.  This 
similarity  of  fate  between  their  respective  ancestors,  formed  a  link 
between  the  mistress  and  the  butler,  and  consequently  Mr.  Comber- 
bach  was  much  favoured,  and  became  a  very  important  personage 
in  the  establishment  at  the  Anchorite's.  But  he  was  far  more  blinded 
and  intolerant  than  his  mistress ;  the  spirit  of  the  old  barbers  burnt 
within  his  breast ;  and  he  was  sometimes  rather  disloyal  in  his  ex- 
pressions touching  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Among*  his  reUcs  he 
preserved  the  family  powder-puff  which  had"^  been  exercised  on  the 
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princely  peruke,  and  the  basin  from  which  the  august  chin  had  been 
lathered,  and  which  I  told  him  resembled  Mambrino's  helmet.  When 
a  little  exhilarated,  which  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  he  would 
sing  old  Jacobite  songs,  and  take  off  a  glass  to  the  memory  of  the 
last  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
love  of  good  cheer,  like  his  mistress  he  observed  the  anniversaries  of 
certain  terrible  events  as  rigorous  fast-days,  and  put  on  mourning 
as  she  did.  In  fact,  the  house  was  very  dismal  altogether  on  these 
occasions,  and  I  was  glad  when  they  were  over ;  for  Mrs.  Mervyn 
moved  about  like  a  shade,  and  would  eat  nothing,  and  Mr.  Com- 
berbach  stalked  after  her  like  a  grim  attendant  ghost,  and  would 
eat  nothing  too ;  and  what  was  worse,  would  scarcely  let  me  eat 
anything ;  while  all  the  rest  of  the  servants  followed,  or  pretended 
to  follow,  their  example.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  tlie  butler's  ex- 
ertions that  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  so  well  supplied  with  Jacobites. 
He  found  out  Mrs.  Chadwick,  the  housekeeper, — a  lineal  descendant 
of  a  tallow-chandler,  whose  zeal  being  inflamed,  like  one  of  his  own 
candles,  by  the  Young  Chevalier's  arrival  in  Cottonborough,  was 
afterwards  very  suddenly  snufl'ed  out.  He  likewise  discovered  the 
cook,  Molly  Bailey,  whose  great-uncle  had  kept  the  Dog  Inn  when 
Lord  George  Murray,  the  Prince's  secretary,  was  quartered  there, 
and  who  possessed  some  old  receipts  of  dishes  that  his  Highness 
was  known  to  be  fond  of,  and  was,  moreover,  so  skilful  in  her  art, 
that  she  was  worthy  to  have  been  his  cook,  if  he  had  ever  come  to 
the  throne,  and  she  had  lived  in  his  days.  He  engaged  Hudson, 
the  coachman,  who  affirmed  that  his  grandfather  was  the  first  person 
that  came  to  the  assistance  of  Sergeant  Dickson,  when  he  took  the 
town  of  Cottonborough,  attended  only  by  a  drummer  and  a  sutler- 
wench,  and  afterwards  joined  him  as  a  recruit.  And  Mr.  Comber- 
bach  likewise  unearthed  Banks,  the  gardener,  who  declared  he  was  a 
Jacobite  every  inch ;  for  his  "forefaythers"  had  kept  the  little 
inn  at  Didsbury,  where  the  Jacobite  club  used  to  meet,  and  drink 
the  "  King  over  the  water."  All  the  rest  had  some  pretences  or 
other  of  a  like  nature  to  Mrs.  Mervyn's  consideration,  and  she  never 
investigated  their  claims  too  narrowly,  but  rested  content  with  the 
butler's  assurance  of  their  eligibility.  In  short,  we  were  all  Jaco- 
bites, and  the  common  folks  nicknamed  our  place  of  abode  "  Jaco- 
bites' HaU." 

And  in  case  I  should  appear  to  be  a  very  unworthy  member  of  a 
liouse  whose  party  feelings  were  so  decided,  but  luckily  so  harmless, 
1  may  mention  that  I  had  as  much  right  as  anybody  to  call  mysolf  a 
Jacooite,  and  could  boast,  like  some  of  them,  of  having  had  an 
ancestor  hanged,  seeing  that  my  maternal  great-grandfather,  John 
Jjcybume,  was  tried  at  Liverpool  at  the  sanguinary  assizes  held  there 
in  1716,  for  his  adherence  to  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  and  after- 
wards executed  at  Gaistang,  near  which  place  he  had  resided. 
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I  easily  formd  out  that  my  father  was  no  great  faTOurite  irith  Mrs. 
Mervyn.  She  had  ne^er  approved  of  the  match,  and  thought  his 
coiduct  towards  his  wife  wholly  inexcusable.  Indeed,  and  with  some 
justice,  she  laid  my  mother's  early  death  at  his  door.  Three  yesas 
later  on,  when  news  came  from  India  that  he  had  married  again, 
and,  having  exchanged  into  another  regiment  just  sent  out,  did  not 
mean  to  return  for  some  time,  she  declared  she  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  his  proceedings.  "  He  never  estimated  poor  Clara  at 
her  true  value,"  she  said — "  never  understood  her  quiet  and  deep 
affection.  Alas  !  poor  girl,  she  is  now  entirely  forgotten,  and  her 
place  supplied  by  some  other  thoughtless  young  creature  sent  out  on 
speculation  for  a  husband.  WeU,  whoever  she  may  be,  for  I  know 
nothing  of  her  beyond  her  name.  Bertha  Honeywood,  she  has  got  no 
great  prize,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  better  treated  than  her  pre- 
decessor. Captain  Clitheroe  seems  not  only  to  have  foi^tten  his 
fct  wife,  but  all  belonging  to  her,"  she  added,  looking  hard  at  me  ; 
*'  it  is  well  that  some  one  was  attached  to  poor  orphan  Clara,  and 
for  her  sake  wiU  watch  over  the  child  she  has  left  behind  her." 

Mrs.  Mervyn  had  been  always  kind  to  me,  but  after  this  news  she 
became  even  kinder  than  before.  Remittances  for  my  maintenance 
and  education  were  regularly  received  from  my  father,  but  he  ex- 
pressed no  interest  whatever  concerning  me,  and  entered  into  no 
explanations  as  to  his  future  intentions  respecting  me. 

The  Anchorite's  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  eminence, 
•yerlooking  the  Yale  of  the  Ater,  on  whose  banks  it  stood.  It  de- 
rived its  ^pellation  from  an  old  religious  cell,  the  ruins  of  which 
cordd  still  be  traced  in  the  garden.  A  shady  walk  beneath  a  row  of 
elms  led  to  the  brink  of  the  Ater,  and  on  the  green  sward  and 
slopes  were  many  old  trees,  probably  contemporary  with  the  retreat^ 
and  in  especial  an  ancient  yew,  which  must  have  numbered  cen- 
turies when  the  hermit  built  his  celL  Through  openings  in  the 
grove  sheltering  the  house  might  be  caught  glimpses,  about  three 
miles  off,  of  the  smoke-canopied  town  of  Cottonborough,  whose 
factories  had  already  invaded  some  of  the  neighbouring  heights 
commanding  the  circuitous  windings  of  the  river.  Though  not  large, 
the  house  was  commodious  ;  comprehending  a  good  sombre-looking 
dining-room,  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  full  of  dusky  oak  furniture ;  a 
fine  old  oak  staircase,  highly  polished;  and  an  admirable  library,  fuU  of 
old  books.  A  deeply-embayed  window,  with  stone  mullion  frames, 
looked  from  the  library  into  the  garden,  and  adjoining  it  was  a  small 
octagonal  chamber,  like  an  oratory,  with  windows  full  of  stained  glass, 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  various  Lancashire  families. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  was  very  hospitable,  but  her  invitations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  clergymen,  and  a  day  seldom  passed  that  one  or  two 
reverend  gentlemen  did  not  dine'  with  her ;  and  as  these  excellent 
members  of  society  are  not  supposed  to  despise  the  good  things  of  the 
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world,  and  the  dinners  at  the  Anchorite's  were  unexceptionable,  s 
refusal  was  seldom  experienced.  Mrs.  Mervyn  had  some  fine  old  plate, 
and  on  state  occasions  the  sideboard  and  table  blazed  with  it,  bat 
ordinarily  her  dinners  were  more  comfortable  than  showy.  A  clergy- 
man always  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and,  on  the  hi^h  days  7ust 
alluded  to,  perhaps  a  bishop,  or  the  warden  of  the  Collegiate  Church, 
an  archdeacon,  or  some  eminent  clerical  dignitary,  would  support  her 
on  the  right  and  left.  I  have  already  said  that  she  possessed  a 
capital  cook  in  Molly  Bailey,  whose  Prestonpans  cutlets,  Hanoverian 
calf's  head  with  Nonjuror  sauce,  baked  Derwentwater  pike  with 
Brunswick  pudding  inside,  Charles  Edward's  jugged  hare,  Earl  of 
Mar's  game  pie,  and  Sacheverell  puffs,  were  much  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing their  designations.  Mr.  Comberbach  took  care  that  the 
cellar  should  be  well  stocked  with  the  finest  old  port  and  Madeira 
(champagne  or  hock  were  never  given),  and  as  Mrs.  Merryn  never 
stinted  her  wine,  while  the  reverend  gentleman  who  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  was  fully  aware  of  her  hospitable  wishes,  and 
carefully  seconded  them  himself,  her  guests  were  always  plentifully 
supplied.  The  Rev.  Barton  Lever,  the  divine  in  question,  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  a  very  estimable,  excellent  man, 
a  sound  scholar,  a  lover  of  black-letter  books,  fond  of  antiquarian 
researches,  and  no  mean  poet.  He  officiated  as  Mrs.  Meryyn's 
almoner,  recommended  worthy  objects  for  her  bounty,  and  distri- 
buted unostentatiously,  as  she  desired,  the  large  sums  devoted  by  her 
to  charitable  uses. 

Thus,  though  in  efFect  an  orphan,  for  my  father  seemed  to  care  so 
little  about  me,  that  I  might  almost  as  well  have  been  without  him,  I 
had  a  very  kind  friend  and  a  very  good  home ;  and  I  had,  besides, 
some  other  kind  friends  and  relatives,  wliom  1  shall  hereafter  in- 
troduce to  the  reader. 

I  must  postpone  further  description  of  Mrs.  Mervyn,  till  I  arrive 
at  the  period  of  my  life  wlien  I  was  old  enough  to  understand  more 
fully  the  excellencies  of  her  character,  and  was  permitted  to  take 

f)art  at  her  hospitable  entertainments,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
ler  guests.  Several  years  must  be  passed  over  with  the  mere 
mention  of  their  flight.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  that  the  days  of  my 
childhood  were  happy,  but  dull,  for  I  had  tew  playmates.  1  was  like 
a  boy  brought  up  in  a  monastery,  or  like  Rasselas  in  the  Happy 
Valley ;  for,  thougli  I  had  the  run  of  the  house  and  the  garden,  1 
was  not  permitted  to  stray  beyond  their  nrccincts.  Thus,  I  envied 
those  who  had  more  freedom  than  I  had,  and  longed  for  the  time 
"when  I  should  be  sent  to  a  public  school.  I  had  excellent  private 
instruction,  but  I  yearned  for  the  company  of  other  boys ;  and  at 
last,  when  I  was  nearly  twelve  years  old,  Mrs.  Mervyn  reluctantly 
yielded  to  my  wishes,  and  sent  me  to  the  Cottouborougli  Free 
Grammar  School. 
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But,  alas !  the  gratification  of  the  vrish  was  followed  by  immediate 
repentance  and  reg;ret.  Hitherto,  I  had  not  been  conscious  of  my 
own  happiness.  The  knowledge  came  too  late.  I  would  now 
willingly  have  gone  back  to  my  quiet  life  and  easy  studies  at  the 
Anchorite's,  but  very  shame  prevented  me. 


CHAPTER    11. 

An  Acconnt  of  my  Schooldays,  Schoolfellows,  and  Schoolmasters — ^Mr. 
Abel  Cane  proves  that  he  is  able  to  cane — Dr.  Lonsdale  adopts  a 
different  mode  of  tuition — John  Brideoake  —A  Bunker's  Hill  Hero — 
A  Boy  Drowned. 

FoTJXDED  by  a  benevolent  bishop,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  well  endowed,  and  subsequently  enriched  by  a  great  number 
of  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  the  Cottonborough  Free  Grammar 
School  has  always  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  sound  classical 
instruction,  and  though  not  ranking  with  Eton  or  Harrow  as  a. 
fashionable  place  of  education,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
situated  in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  which  has  deterred  som& 
persons  of  good  family  from  sending  their  sons  to  it,  it  has  turned 
out  many  excellent  scholars,  who  have  cut  a  figure  at  the  uni- 
versities, and  distinguished  themselves  afterwards  in  the  various- 
walks  of  life. 

I  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
school ;  for,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  it  was  exceedingly  ugly ;  and, 
though  a  very  old  foundation,  the  building  was  comparatively  modem, 
and  did  not  date  back,  from  the  period  of  which  I  write,  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  was  raised  on  a  high  sandstone  bank 
overlooking  the  little  river  Ink,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Ater ;  and  viewed  on  this  side,  in  connexion  with  the  old  and  em- 
browned walls  adjoining  it,  its  appearance  was  not  unpicturesque, — 
certainly  more  pleasing  than  when  viewed  from  the  crowded  and 
noisy  thoroughfare  by  which  it  was  approached.  It  was  a  large, 
dingy,  and  smoke-begrimed  brick  building,  with  copings  of  stone, 
and  had  so  many  windows  that  it  looked  like  a  lantern.  In  front, 
between  the  andes  of  the  pointed  roof,  was  placed  a  stone  effigy  of 
the  bird  of  wisdom,  which  seemed  to  gaze  down  at  us  with  its  great 
goggle  eyes  as  we  passed  by,  as  if  muttering,  "  Enter  this  academic 
abode  over  which  I  preside,  and  welcome,  but  you'll  never  come  out 
as  clever  as  I."  What  the  school  wanted  in  antiquity  was  supplied 
by  a  venerable  pile  contiguous  to  it,  which  in  remote  times  had  been 
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part  of  the  collegiate  establishment  of  the  Old  Church  of  Cotton- 
boroTigh ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
wealthy  and  munificent  merchant  of  the  place,  it  was  by  him  devoted 
to  the  foundation  of  a  hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  a 
certain  number  of  poor  lads,  and  to  the  creation,  for  public  use 
and  benefit,  of  a  large  and  admirable  library  within  its  walls.  This 
was  the  Blue-Coat  Hospital  and  Libraiy,  for  which  Cottonborough 
has  reason  to  be  grateful. 

Adjoining  our  modern  iron  rails  was  a  venerable  stone  gateway, 
with  an  arched  entrance  opening  upon  the  broad  playground  of  the 
Blue-Coat  Hospital,  which  as  far  surpassed  anything  we  possessed 
as  its  college-like  halls  and  refectories  exceeded  our  formal  school  in 
beauty ;  while  the  blank  black  walls  of  another  part  of  the  structure, 
composed  of  a  stone  so  soft  and  friable  that  it  seemed  to  absorb  every 
particle  of  smoke  that  approached  it,  formed  a  little  court  in  front 
of  our  door  of  entrance,  and  the  flight  of  stone  steps  conducting  to  it. 
The  school  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  each  occupying  a  whole  floor, 
and  the  lower  school — in  those  days  a  very  confined,  dirty-looking 
place,  utterly  unworthy  of  such  an  establishment — was  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps  descending  from  the  little  court  I  have  described.  But, 
liappily,  I  knew  nothing  from  personal  experience  of  this  dark  and 
dismal  hole,  being  introduced  at  once  to  the  upper  school,  which, 
if  it  had  no  other  merit,  was  airy  and  spacious  enough.  There 
were  four  fireplaces  and  four  tables,  those  at  either  extremity  being 
assigned  to  the  head  master  and  the  second  master,  and  the  others 
to  the  two  ushers.  Each  master  had  two  classes,  so  that  there 
were  eight  in  all.  The  walls  were  whitewashed,  and,  like  the  flat 
roof,  without  any  decoration  whatever,  unless  tlie  oak  wainscoting 
at  the  back  of  the  boys'  bcnclies,  which  suiTounded  the  whole  school- 
room, can  be  so  considered.  These  benches,  the  desks  in  front  of 
them,  and  the  panels  behind,  were  of  tlie  hardest  oak ;  aud  it  was  well 
they  were  so,  for  tlicy  had  to  resist  the  ravages  of  a  thousand  knives. 
In  some  places  tlicy  were  furtlier  secured  Avitii  clamps  of  irou .  Every- 
body cut  his  name  on  the  desks  or  wainscot,  like  the  captives  m 
state  prisons  in  tlie  olden  time ;  and  amongst  these  mementoes  I  sup- 
pose I  have  somewliere  left  mine.  I  know  that  while  once  carving 
it  on  the  leads  of  tlic  Collegiate  Church  I  nearly  carved  off  ray  fore- 
finger. The  place  was  not  so  light  as  might  be  conceived  from  the 
iTiiiltitude  of  windows,  for  they  were  never  cleaned,  and  the  panes  of 
glass  were  yellow  and  almost  tawny  from  the  reeky  atmosphere. 

On  entering  the  school,  the  buzz  of  so  many  tongues  was  pro- 
digious, and  almost  took  away  the  power  of  thought  or  .study ;  but 
after  a  while  one  got  used  to  it,  and  the  noise  did  not  affect  you 
in  the  leasl.  When  the  din  rose  to  too  high  a  pitch,  loud  cries  of 
"  Silence,  you  boys  !  "  would  be  heard,  accompanied  by  the  rapping 
of  a  cane  on  the  (able,  or  the  dreadful  sounds  of  a  punishment  would 
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produce  a  partial  lull ;  and  then  might  be  heard  the  deep  sonorous 
voice  of  the  archi-didascvUus,  Dr.  Lonsdale,  mouthing  out  a  passage 
from  ^schylus  or  Aristophanes,  rumbling  away  like  distant  thunder, 
or  the  sharp,  high-pitched  voice  of  the  hypo-didasculus,  Mr.  Cane. 
We  began  the  day's  work  betimes,  and  prayers  "were  read  both 
at  mom  and  at  eventide.  On  winter  evenings,  when  the  school 
was  lighted  up  by  tapers,  the  twinkling  light  of  which  fell  upon 
the  boys  as  they  knelt  at  prayer,  while  no  sound  was  heard  but 
that  proceeding  from  the  reader  of  the  devotional  exercises,  I  used 
to  think  the  scene  striking  enough.  But  it  was  goue  in  a  moment. 
No  sooner  were  prayers  over,  than  everybody  seized  his  hat  and 
books;  boxes  were  hfistily  clapped-to,  tapers  extinguished;  the  hurried 
trampling  of  departed  footsteps  succeeded — and  all  vanished  like  a 
dream. 

The  Rev.  Abel  Cane,  under  whose  care  I  was  first  placed,  was  a 
sound  classical  scholar,  but  a  severe  disciplinarian.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  can  be 
driven  into  a  boy,  and  that  his  capacity  may  be  sharpened  by  frequent 
punishment.  Under  this  impression  he  was  constantly  thrashing  us. 
In  his  drawer  he  had  several  canes  of  various  lengths,  and  of 
various  degrees  of  thickness,  tied  with  tatching-end  to  prevent 
them  from  splitting ;  and  for  all  these  he  found  employment. 
While  calling  us  round  for  punishment  he  got  as  red  in  the  giUs 
as  a  turkey-cock,  and  occasionally  rose  up  to  give  greater  effect 
to  the  blows.  Some  boys  were  so  frightened  that  they  couldn't 
learn  their  tasks  at  all,  and  others  so  reckless  of  the  punishment 
which  they  knew  must  ensue,  whether  or  not,  that  they  inten- 
tionally neglected  them.  I  have  seen  boys  with  "  blood-blisters," 
as  they  called  them,  on  their  hands,  and  others  with  weals  on  their 
backs,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  castigation  did  them  any  good, 
but  the  very  reverse.  But  our  preceptor  had  other  ingenious  modes 
of  torture.  He  would  make  us  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  school  for 
a  whole  day,  and  even  longer — sometimes  on  one  leg ;  and  the  effect 
of  balancing  in  this  posture,  with  a  heavy  dictionary  in  hand,  and  a 
Virgil  under  the  arm,  was  ludicrous  enough,  though  rather  perplexing. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  escaped  the  cane.  I  had  enough  of 
it,  and  to  spare,  both  on  shoulders  and  hands.  Notwithstanding  our 
dread  of  him,  we  used  to  play  ilr.  Cane  a  great  many  tricks.  We 
notched  his  canes  so  that  they  split  when  he  used  them  ;  put  gravel 
into  the  keyhole  of  his  drawer ;  mingled  soot  with  his  ink ;  threw 
fulminating-balls  under  his  feet ;  and  even  meditated  bloTving  him 
up  with  gunpowder.  An  adventurous  youth  essayed  the  effect  of  a 
burning-glass  on  his  ear,  but  was  instantly  detected,  and  called  round 
for  punishment.  Another  tried  to  throw  the  rays  from  a  bit  of  look- 
ing-glass into  his  eye,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  With  all  his  disci- 
pline, if  our  dreaded  master  were  called  out  of  school  for  afe  w  minutes. 
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the  greatest  row  would  commeuce.  The  boys  sitting  at  either  end  of 
the  forna  would  place  their  feet  against  the  edge  of  the  desks,  and 
squeeze  up  those  between  them  so  unmercifully  that  they  roared  again. 
Books,  volleys  of  peas  from  tin-cases,  and  other  missiles,  were  dis- 
charged at  the  occupants  of  the  opposite  forms  ;  and  the  miserable 
fellows  in  the  middle  of  the  school  became  marks  for  their  comrades, 
and  returned  the  aggression  in  the  best  way  they  could.  These 
disturbances  were,  of  course,  witnessed  by  the  ushers,  but  they  rarely 
mentioned  them ;  and  Dr.  Lonsdale  was  too  far  oif  to  hear  what 
was  going  on ;  and  I  don't  think  he  altogether  approved  of  the 
second  master's  severity.  To  a  new  boy,  it  was  dreadful  to  hear 
Mr.  Cane  cry  out  to  some  offender,  "  Come  round,  you  stew-ew-pid 
as-s-s!"  hissing  like  a  serpent  as  he  uttered  the  final  word  of  scorn; 
dreadful  to  witness  the  writhings  of  the  victim  as  he  underwent 
castigation ;  still  more  dreadful  to  hear  the  words  addressed  to  him- 
self, intensified  as  they  were  by  the  furious  looks  that  accompanied 
them.  In  some  cases  Mr.  Cane  drove  all  the  capacity  they  possessed 
out  of  the  boys'  heads.  There  was  one  poor  little  fellow,  Devereux 
Frogg,  wliose  wits  could  never  be  stimulated.  Poor  Devereux  !  how 
I  pitied  him,  and  tried  to  help  him,  and  crammed  him — but  it  was  of 
no  use.  When  we  went  up  he  was  so  frightened  that  all  went  out 
of  his  head,  and  the  daily  drubbing  ensued.  And  there  were  others 
like  him.  Mr.  Cane  was  a  fresh-complexioned  man,  with  good  fea- 
tures, and  a  handsome  aquiline  nose ;  he  was  scrupulously  neat  in 
his  attire,  and  wore  a  long  gold  watch-chain,  which  he  twirled  about 
when  walking,  or  when  excited ;  and  he  had  a  habit  of  thinking 
aloud.  What  strange  contradictions  of  character  some  persons 
offer.  Out  of  school  Mr.  Cane  was  very  amiable  and  good-tem- 
pered, fond  of  music,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry.  I  hated 
him  cordially  then ;  but  I  learnt  to  like  him  afterwards,  and  now 
I  lament  in  liim  the  lost  friend. 

Dr.  Lonsdale's  plan  of  tuition  was  very  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Cane.  His  was  the  suaviter  in  inodo,  rather  than  the  fortUer  in  re. 
He  aspired  to  make  his  pupils  gentlemen  as  well  as  good  scholars. 
He  never  used  the  cane,  out  his  rebuke  was  greatly  dreaded,  and  his 
quiet,  sarcastic  remarks  on  a  mispronunciation  or  a  vulgarism  effec- 
tually prevented  their  repetition.  Dignified  in  manner  and  deport- 
ment, and  ever  preserving  an  air  of  grave  courtesy,  it  would  liave 
been  impossible  to  take  a  liberty  witii  luni,  and  it  was  never  attempted. 
Dr.  Lonsdale  was  a  spare  man,  with  large  thoughtful  features,  and  a 
fine  expansive  forehead,  powdered  at  the  top.  He  looked  like  a  bishop, 
and  ought  to  have  been  one.  His  voice  was  jicculiarly  solemn,  and 
it  was  quite  a  treat  to  hear  him  read  prayers.  Under  him  the  boys 
began  to  give  tliemselves  the  airs  of  young  men,  wore  well-cut  coats 
and  well-iitting  boots,  were  very  particular  about  their  neck-cloths 
and  about  the  fasliion  of  their  hair,  and,  above  all,  wore  gloves — 
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refinements  never  dreamed  of  in  the  lower  forms,  where,  sooth  to 

«ay,  we  were  sad  slovens. 

Bnt  I  must  return  there  for  the  present,  for  I  am  not  yet  out  of 
Mr.  Cane's  clutches.  Of  course,  in  a  Free  School  like  ours,  there 
were  boys  of  all  sorts  and  all  grades,  and  we  got  on  together  pretty 
well,  some  herding  with  one  set,  some  with  another ;  but  there  was 
one  poor  lad,  named  John  Bridecake,  with  whom,  when  he  first 
came,  none  would  associate.  He  was  so  shabbily  attired  that  we 
considered  ourselves  disgraced  by  his  companionship,  and  made  him 
sit  outside  the  desk  amongst  the  boxes.  He  was  very  timid  and 
humble,  and  submitted  to  our  ill-usage  without  a  murmur.  He 
was  rather  a  small  boy,  apparently  stunted  in  his  growth,  and  looked 
Tcry  thin  and  emaciated,  as  if ,  in  addition  to  being  poorly  clad,  he 
was  half-starved. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  jeered  him  both  about  his  shabby  clothes 
and  his  hungry  looks,  and  would  not  let  him  rest  even  when  driven 
from  us,  but  tormented  him  in  various  ways,  plucking  his  hair,  and 
fastening  him  to  the  seat  with  cobbler's  wax.  We  wouldn't  lend 
him  a  book  if  he  wanted  it ;  nor  answer  him  if  he  ventured  to  speak 
to  us ;  nor  let  him  come  near  the  fire,  though  he  was  perishing  of 
cold ;  and,  of  course,  he  wouldn't  have  been  allowed  to  play  with  us, 
if  he  had  desired  to  do  so ;  but  this  he  never  attempted,  but  went 
straight  home  to  his  mother,  who,  we  were  informed,  was  in  very 
poor  circumstances  indeed.  He  worked  hard  at  his  lessons,  and, 
though  when  he  first  came  he  was  somewhat  behindhand,  he  soon 
bid  fair  to  outstrip  us  all.  I  must  say  this  for  Mr.  Cane,  that  he 
behaved  kindly  to  the  poor  fellow;  took  his  part  against  us,  re- 
buked us  for  our  pride,  and  punished  us  severely  whenever  he  per- 
ceived us  tormenting  him.  Tliis,  however,  did  not  serve  the  lad,  but 
made  us  use  him  still  more  unmercifully.  But  he  never  told  of  us, 
and  for  this  we  secretly  respected  him.  In  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
tractions, John  Bridecake  made  great  progress,  and  rose  in  the  class, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  admit  him  amongst  us.  Still,  he  was  not 
cf  us.  He  was  now  just  below  me,  but  of  course  I  did  not  notice 
him,  for,  indeed,  I  was  one  of  the  most  determined  of  his  opponents. 
One  day,  while  up  before  Mr.  Cane,  I  was  construing  some  lines  out 
of  Terence,  and  was  at  fault  for  a  word,  when  Bridecake  whispered 
it  to  me,  though  he  could  have  taken  me  down  if  he  had  spoken 
aloud. 

This  I  thought  great  presumption  on  his  part,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
lesson  was  over,  I  said  to  him,  angrily, — 

"  Take  care  you  never  presume  to  prompt  me  again,  Brideoake. 
I  won't  stand  it." 

"  Yery  well,"  he  replied  meekly. 

In  spite  of  this,  he  tried  again  the  next  day,  but  I  would  not 
attend  to  him,  and  he  went  above  me.    In  a  week  from  that  time  he 
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was  at  the  head  of  the  class.  Now  we  hated  him  worse  than  ever 
and  formed  all  sorts  of  combinations  against  him ;  but  his  mildness 
of  manner  defeated  them  all.  He  would  not  quarrel  with  us ;  but 
his  superior  ability  was  so  evident,  that  Mr.  Cane  recommended  him 
for  promotion  to  the  class  above  us.  We  pretended  to  be  glad,  and 
complimented  him  ironically ;  but  he  bore  his  triumph  very  meekly, 
and  1  think,  after  all,  was  sorry  to  leave  us. 

His  example  did  me  some  good.  Not  liking  to  be  outdone,  I 
worked  so  hard  that  in  six  weeks  I  was  promoted  too,  and  got  away 
from  Mr.  Cane  and  his  cane. 

During  this  interval  a  change  had  taken  place  in  my  opinions 
respecting  John  Brideoake.  I  felt  I  had  iU-used  him,  and  done  him 
injustice,  and  I  determined  td  make  an  apology.  At  first  my  pride 
revolted  against  this  step,  but  I  soon  conquered  the  feeling.  When 
I  found  myself  a^ain  beside  Brideoake  he  looked  quite  pleased  to 
see  me,  but  he  didn't  venture  to  congratulate  me.  Quite  touched 
by  his  manner,  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  and  he  took  it  very 
warmly  and  gratefully.  The  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  soft- 
hearted as  a  girl,  and  extremely  susceptible  of  kindness,  of  which 
he  had  experienced  so  little;  for  the  boys  in  the  new  class  were  just 
as  haughty  and  reserved  towards  him  as  we  had  been. 

"  Brideoake,"  I  said,  "  I  have  beliaved  very  ill  to  you,  but  I  am 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself,  and  beg  you  to  forgive  me.  You  never 
resented  my  conduct,  as  you  might  have  done ;  and  I'm  very  glad 
of  it  now,  because  I  hope  we  may  be  ^ood  friends  in  future." 

"I  don't  require  any  apology,  Chlheroe,"  he  answered;  "you 
have  only  to  say  we  are  friends,  to  efface  all  recollection  of  past 
unkindness  from  my  mind.  Before  this,  I  could  not  tell  ^ou  now 
much  I  regarded  you,  nor  how  grieved  I  was  that  you  disliked  me, 
or  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  acted  so.  I  have  borne  all 
aimoyances — though  some  have  been  hard  enough  to  bear — without 
repining,  and,  indeed,  have  felt  endurance  to  be  part  of  my  lot ;  but 
I  iiopcd  one  day  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  my  schoolfellows,  and 
chiefly  yours,  Clitheroe.  The  day  has  arrived.  You  have  held  out 
year  hand  to  me,  and  promised  me  your  friendship.  I  am  quite 
happy." 

These  words  of  his  cut  mc  to  tlie  heart.  I  wondered  how  I  could 
have  behaved  so  unkindly  to  him,  and  I  replied,  with  much  emotion, 
"You  may  not  blame  me,  Brideoake,  but  1  severely  blame  myself. 
I  ought  to  have  known  belter,  and  to  have  recognized  in  you  the 
merits  you  really  possess,  which  arc  far  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  boy  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  I  shall  always  respect  you, 
and  otliers  shall  learn  to  respect  you  'is  I  do.  If  any  one  attempts 
to  molest  you,  he  shall  quarrel  with  me." 

"Nay,  nay,  Clitheroe,"  he  said;  "that  would  distress  me.  Be 
my  fmend,  but  do  not  espouse  my  quarrels.     I  could  not  bear  you 
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to  be  involved  in  disputes  on  my  account.  My  msh  is  to  offend  no 
one.  Say  what  you  please  of  me  to  the  others,  but  let  them  act  as 
they  think  proper." 

"  They  shall  learn  -what  a  generous-hearted,  good  fellow  you  are, 
Brideoake,  and  then  not  one  of  them  but  will  be  as  proud  of  your 
friendship  as  I  am." 

And  so  it  proved.  I  spoke  of  him  in  such  enthusiastic  terms, 
that  instead  of  shunning  him,  the  boys  made  up  to  him,  and  his 
gentle  and  unoffending  manners  caused  him  to  be  beloved  by 
everybody.  Besides,  he  was  such  an  uncommonly  clever  fellow, 
that  we  began  to  regard  him  as  a  prodigy.  He  made  nothing  of  the 
most  difficult  passages  in  Lucretius  or  Juvenal ;  wrote  Latin  verses 
with  great  facility;  and  his  Enghsh  compositions  were  much  lauded. 
He  was  so  good-natured  and  obliging,  that  we  all  applied  to  him 
when  in  difficulties ;  and  he  would  at  any  time  write  a  theme,  or 
throw  off  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  for  an  idle  fellow,  during  breakfast 
time. 

As  we  were  now  constantly  together,  John  Brideoake  acquainted 
me  with  his  history — at  least,  with  as  much  of  it  as  he  himself 
knew,  for  he  was  not  very  accurately  informed  on  the  subject.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman's  son,  who  had  resided  somewhere  in 
Northumberland,  but  having  married  against  the  consent  of  his 
family,  had  been  disowned  by  them,  and,  after  struggling  ineffec- 
tually against  a  series  of  calamities,  had  died,  leaving  a  widow 
almost  penniless,  and  burdened  with  two  children — himself  and  a 
daughter  named  Apphia.  His  mother,  he  said,  was  the  best  of 
women,  but  exceedingly  proud,  and,  notwithstanding  the  extremities 
to  which  she  had  been  reduced,  would  neither  apply  for  assistance 
to  her  husband's  relatives,  nor  to  her  own,  with  whom  she  had  also 
quarrelled.  She  had  determined  to  bring  up  her  son  as  a  gentleman, 
no  matter  what  privations  she  underwent  for  the  purpose,  and 
designed  him  for  the  Church.  Her  straitened  means  forbade  the 
accomplishment  of  the  scheme  in  any  other  way  except  the  one  she 
had  adopted.  John  Brideoake  hoped  to  gain  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  connected  with  the  school,  which  would  help  to  defray 
his  expenses  at  Cambridge,  whither  he  meant  to  go. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  description  of  his  mother  and  his 
little  sister  Apphia,  that  I  begged  him  to  introduce  me  to  them.  He 
coloured  up  when  I  made  the  request,  and  said  he  must  first  ask  his 
mother's  consent.  The  next  day  he  told  me  she  was  very  much 
obliged,  but  she  was  unable  to  receive  me. 

"  You  will  excuse  her,  Clitheroe,"  he  said ;  "but  I  have  told  you 
she  is  extremely  proud,  and,  to  speak  truth,  she  is  ashamed  of  our 
lodgings.  We  are  too  poor  to  receive  visitors.  Better  days  may 
come,  when  we  shall  be  delighted  to  welcome  you." 

I  pressed  him  no  further. 
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Opposite  the  school  was  a  shop  much  frequented  by  us  all.  Its 
owner  was  an  odd  character,  by  name  John  Leigh.  He  had  served 
in  the  early  American  war,  and  had  lost  liis  right  arm  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  John  was  a  gruif  old  fellow,  not  over  civil 
or  obliging,  but  there  wei'e  peculiarities  about  him  that  made  us 
like  him,  in  spite  of  his  crustiness.  He  had  large,  heavy  features, 
and  a  bulky  person.  He  dressed  in  a  pepper-and-salt  coat,  of  an- 
cient make,  which  looked  as  if  there  were  more  salt  than  pepper  in 
the  mixture,  knee-breeches,  not  unfrequently  besprinkled  with  flour, 
and  wore  buckles  in  his  shoes.  His  right  sleeve  was  fastened  to  his 
breast.  His  grey  hair  was  taken  back  from  his  face  and  tied  in  a 
thick,  clubbed  pigtail  behind,  John  Leigh  knew  his  customers  well : 
to  some  boys  he  would  give  unlimited  credit,  to  others  none  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  was  matter  of  boast  with  many  a  lad,  and  argued  well 
for  his  resources,  if  "he  had  good  tick  at  John's."  John's  sweet- 
meats were  excellent ;  at  least  we  thought  so,  and  we  devoured  far 
too  many  of  his  macaroons,  queen's  cakes,  and  jumbals,  to  say 
nothing  of  tarts,  when  fruit  was  in  season,  and  the  daily  consump- 
tion of  hot  rolls  and  butter.  John  Leigh's  shop  was  our  constant 
resort.  We  lounged  about  it,  sat  upon  the  counter  or  the  potato- 
bins  (for  John  was  a  general  dealer),  or  the  comer  of  the  flour  or 
meal  chests,  or  in  the  great  pair  of  scales,  or  wherever  we  could 
find  a  seat,  and  discussed  the  politics  of  the  school,  and  other  mat- 
ters. Even  during  school-hours  we  would  run  across  there,  and 
rumours  of  our  goings-on  would  reach  the  master's  ears,  and  search 
would  occasionally  be  made  for  us.  I  recollect  an  incident  of  this 
sort,  which  occurred  while  I  was  under  Mr.  Cane.  Some  half- 
dozen  of  us  were  comfortably  seated  on  John's  counter,  munching 
away  at  a  pound  of  macaroons  before  us,  when  we  perceived  Cane 
issue  from  the  gate,  evidently  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  shop. 
In  an  instant  we  all  disappeared  ;  some  of  us  diving  under  the 
counter,  and  others  hiding  where  they  could.  Shortly  after,  when 
Cane  entered,  no  one  was  to  be  seen  except  John,  close  beside  whose 
bulky  legs  I  and  two  others  were  lying  perdus. 

"I  thought  some  of  the  boys  were  here,  John?"  said  Mr.  Cane 
sharply,  and  glancing  round  the  place. 

"  I  sec  none  on  'em,  sir,"  replied  John,  in  a  somewhat  surly 
tone, 

"  That's  not  a  direct  answer,  John,"  rejoined  the  pedagogue 
peremptorily.  "  Tiiere  arc  six  of  my  boys  out  of  school — Latliom. 
Jlill^n,  Trogg,  Sinij)son,  Hyde,  and  Clitheroe.  Has  any  one  of 
them,  or  have  all,  been  here  'i " 

"  1  never  answers  no  questions  about  the  young  gentlemen  as 
frequents  my  shop,"  said  John  doggedly. 

"  Then  I  conclude  they  have  been  here,"  observed  Mr.  Cane. 

"Upon  this,  we  pinched  John's  fat  legs  rather  severely,  fo-  we 
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thought  he  might  have  done  something  better  than  this  to  get  ns 
out  of  the  scrape.    The  pain  made  him  roar  out  lustily. 

"  What's  the  matter,  John  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Cane,  who  was  going  out 
of  the  shop. 

"A  sudden  seizure,  sir,  that's  all,"  returned  John;  "but  you 
mustn't  go  for  to  imagine,  from  anything  I've  said,  that  the  young 
gentlemen  has  been  here,  sir.  It's  my  rule  never  to  speak  about 
'em,  and  I  should  have  given  you  the  same  answer  whether  or  no." 

"Equivocation,  you  fancy,  is  not  falsehood,  I  see,  John;  but 
give  me  leave  to  observe  that  your  standard  of  moradity  is  rather 
low.  I  shall  draw  my  own  conclusions,"  said  ilr.  Cane,  turning 
away,  and  muttering  to  himself,  "  I  am  sure  they  have  been  here." 

Upon  which  we  pmched  John's  great  calves  again,  and  the  veteran 
angrily  ejaculated, — 

"  Come,  I  shan't  stand  this  anv  longer." 

«  Ha !  What's  that  ?  Did  I  hear  aright  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Cane, 
stopping  short.     "  The  man  has  been  drinking,"  he  muttered. 

"Be  quiet,  I  say,  or  I'll  bundle  you  out  o'  th'  shop,"  roared  John. 

"You'll  do  WHAT?"  almost  screamed  Mr.  Cane,  coming  up  to 
him  with  a  countenance  full  of  fury,  and  twirling  his  watch-chain  as 
if  he  would  fling  it  at  John's  head.  "  Did  you  address  those  dis- 
respectful— those  impertinent  observations  to  me,  man  ?  " 

We  were  so  delighted  at  this  mistake,  that  we  nearly  betrayed 
ourselves,  and  with  difficulty  stifled  our  laughter. 

"  They  wam"t  addressed  to  you,  sir,"  returned  John. 

"Then  to  whom  were  they  addressed?"  pursued  ilr.  Cane. 
"  You  afBrm  no  one  else  is  here.  I  see  no  one.  John — John,  I  am 
afraid  you  are  fuddled." 

"  Fuddled — I  fuddled  !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  Mr.  Cane,  that  I 
never  touches  a  drop  in  the  morning ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  will 
bear  witness  to  my  sobriety." 

"  What  young  gentlemen  ?  "  demanded  Cane. 

Here  we  slightly  admonished  John  again. 

"  The  young  rascals,  I  mean,"  he  roared,  stamping  with  rage  and 
pain.  "  I  wish  they  were  all  at  the  devil — and  you  at  their  back," 
ne  added  to  Mr.  Cane,  fc^getting  himself  in  the  blindness  of  his 
wrath. 

"It  is  evident  you  are  not  yourself,  John,"  said  the  preceptor; 
"that  is  the  only  excuse  I  can  make  for  you.  At  some  more  fitting 
moment  I  shall  endeavour  to  reason  you  out  of  the  sinful  and  perm- 
cious  course  vou  are  pursuing.  Drink  in  the  momino'.  Faugh! 
John."       .     '  .  o  = 

With  this  he  departed,  muttering  to  himself,  and  was  scarcely  out 
of  hearing  than  we  jumped  up,  and  saluted  John  with  a  roar  of 
laughter  worthy  of  Homer's  heroes.      But  the  hero  of  Bunker's 

IHiQ  did  not  join  in  the  Homeric  merriment.    His  legs  had  been 
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pinched  black  and  blue,  as  if  by  wicked  elves ;  and  he  had  been 
told  he  was  fuddled !  Fuddled,  forsooth !  He  who  had  never 
drunk  anything  to  speak  of  since  he  left  Boston.  He  wished 
he  had  never  taken  the  shop, — never  seen  the  school, — never  dealt 
with  any  of  us.  He  would  go  away,  that  he  would.  His  exas- 
peration rose  to  the  highest  pitch  when  he  discovered  that  Hyde 
— who  was  a  very  mischievous  lad, — while  lying  behind  the  counter, 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  rubbing  out  the  scores  chalked  upon  a 
board  placed  there.  On  making  this  discovery,  John  seized  the 
offender,  held  him  between  his  legs,  pummelled  him  soundly  with 
bis  one  arm,  and  only  released  him  on  his  promise  to  pay  the  whole 
score,  which  was  pretty  heavy  in  amount.  We  then  ran  back  to 
school,  and  our  morning's  amusement  was  concluded  with  a  sound 
caning. 

Notwithstanding  John's  indignant  declaration,  he  showed  no  dis- 
position to  abandon  his  shop,  and  no  particular  objection  to  the 
continuance  of  our  custom.  He  soon  forgot  his  grievances,  or  rather 
they  were  effaced  by  new  ones,  for  we  were  perpetually  playing  him 
tricks.  We  wanted  him  to  tell  us  how  he  lost  his  arm ;  but  he  always 
seemed  shy  of  the  subject,  till  one  afternoon,  when  he  was  in  good 
humour,  and  a  good  lot  of  us  were  assembled  together,  helping 
ourselves  to  cakes  and  confectionary,  we  thought  we  might  get  it  out 
of  him,  and  made  the  attempt  accordingly. 

"You'll  be  a  soldier  like  your  father,  I  suppose,  ClitheroeP" 
observed  Simpson. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  I  replied. 

"You're  afraid  of  losing  an  arm,  like  John  Leigh P"  remarked 
Hyde. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  I  answered.  "  But  John  seems  scarcely  to  miss 
his  limb.  Hand  me  some  figs,  old  fellow.  And  now,  suppose  you 
tell  us  how  you  got  rid  of  your  fin  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  tell  us  all  about  it,  John,"  the  others  chorused. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  it's  a  long  story  altogether ;  but  I'll  cut  it 
as  short  as  I  can."  (Wc  siguificu  our  approval,  aud  he  went  on.) 
"The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  you  must  know,  was  fought  many 
years  ago,  almost  afore  your  fathers  was  thouglit  of,  young  gcutleinen, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1775 ;  and  tliough  J  oiiglitn't  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  my  commanding  ofiicers,  yet  1  ni,ust  say  it,  was  their 
famt  entirely  that  we  didn't  give  them  Yankees  twice  the  drubbing  we 
did  give  'em,  as  you  shall  hear.  Well,  the  troul)les  had  just  begun  in 
Americay,  wliich  ended  in  the  groat  war,  and  a  largo  body  of  troops 
liad  boon  collected  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts; 
llritisli  blood  had  been  spilt  by  the  colonists  ut  the  fight  of  I  -exington; 
and  Boston,  of  which  General  Gage  was  governor,  wiis  blockaded ;  and 
a  pity  it  was  we  hadn't  some  ouo  more  competent  and  determined 
than  Gage  for  a  governor,  as  the  first  outbreak  miglit  have  been 
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checked,  and  no  more  mischief  done.  Well,  war  to  extremities  was 
resolved  on  by  our  government,  and  more  troops  was  sent  over  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Howe,  including  some  companies  of 
grenadiers,  amongst  whom  I  was,  and  we  landed  at  Boston  towards 
the  end  of  May.  The  time  was  now  come  when  we  might  have  read 
them  sancy  Yankees  a  lesson,  and  given  them  such  a  dressing  as 
Mr.  Cane  sometimes  gives  his  misbehaved  boys " 

"Don't  be  personal,  John,"  Simpson  cried. 

"Howsomever,  onr  generals  took  it  mighty  easy,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  let  'em  go  any  lengths  afore  they'd  fire  a  gnn  to  stop 
'em.  Well,  you  must  know,  Boston's  a  very  fine  city,  and  is  built 
on  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck, 
which  was  strongly  fortified  by  old  Grage.  Opposite  Boston,  and 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Charles  River, 
about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Lunnun,  and  now  crossed,  I  believe, 
by  a  bridge,  but  quite  open  in  my  time,  is  another  peninsula,  on 
which  stands  the  suburb  of  Charlestown,  and  at  the  back  of  it  there 
rises  a  commanding  height,  completely  overlooking  Boston,  called 
Bunker's  Hill." 

And  thinking  his  description  might  be  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  some  illustration,  John  took  up  a  board,  and  rearing  it  against 
the  counter,  drew  a  few  sketches  upon  it  with  a  piece  of  chalk. 
This  he  performed  very  dexterously,  considering  he  had  to  do  it 
with  his  left  hand. 

"  This  here's  Boston,  you  see,  young  gentlemen,  and  that  there's 
Boston  Neck,  where  we  was  stationed,  and  where  our  officers  did 
nothing,  as  somebody  said,  '  but  twist  their  tails  and  powder  their 
heads;'  and  here's  Boston  Bay,  where  our  men-of-war  -  i  trans- 
ports was  lying;  and  here's  all  the  little  islands — ^Nca^xe  Island, 
and  Hog  Island,  and  Spectacle  Island,  and  a  great  many  more, 
where  we  used  to  have  skirmishes  vrith  the  Yankees ;  and  now,  look 
you,  here's  Charlestown,  and  Bunker's  Hill  above  it.  Well,  these 
heights,  Bunker's  Hvll  and  Breed's  Hill,  could  be  easily  approached 
at  the  back  by  Charlestown  Neck ;  and  though,  as  I've  said,  they 
completely  commanded  Boston,  they  was  wholly  neglected  by  our 
generals ;  but  they  wam't  neglected  by  our  sharp-witted  foes,  for, 
early  one  fine  summer  morning — ^it  were  the  17th  of  June  afore- 
mentioned— we  was  wakened  out  of  our  slumbers  by  a  brisk  cannon- 
ading from  the  Lively  ship  of  war,  and,  rubbing  our  eyes,  we  seed 
that  the  Yankees,  during  the  night,  had  contnved  to  throw  up  a 
redoubt  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  complete  a  breastwork  nearly  to  its 
foot." 

"And  did  no  one  discover  or  disturb  their  operations?"  I  inquired. 

"Not  a  soul,"  John  replied,  "though  the  bav  was  full  of  shipping, 
and  our  fortifications  was  close  at  hand.  Well,  this  was  too  much 
even  for  old  Gage  to  stand ;  so  he  opens  upon  'em  a  batterv  from 
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Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston,  and  finding  this  do  little  or  no  good,  he 
despatches  Howe  and  Pigott,  with  ten  companies  of  light  mfantry, 
and  the  like  number  of  grenadiers,  to  try  and  dislodge  the  stubborn 
Yankees.  We  landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  right  in  front  of  the  entrenchments,  though  we 
might  just  as  easily,  and  far  more  safely,  have  taken  the  enemy  in 
the  rear,  and  gone  up  by  Charlestown  Neck.  Howsomever,  our 
generals  judged  otherwise,  and  it  was  our  business  to  go  where  they 
led.  But  somehow  they  didn't  like  the  look  of  things,  so  we  waited 
for  further  reinforcements,  and  the  delay  gave  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  his  defensive  operations,  while  he  also  received 
considerable  reinforcements.  It  was  a  sweltering  hot  day,  and  we 
was  almost  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  we  carried,  for,  besides 
our  knapsacks,  cartouche-boxes,  and  firelocks,  we  was  encumbered 
with  three  days'  provision.  Well,  at  last  the  word  was  given,  and 
severe  work  it  was  to  climb  the  hill-sides,  under  that  blazing  sun, 
and  to  scale  the  walls  and  fences  by  which  it  was  intersected.  We 
was  formed  in  two  lines,  the  light  infantry  on  the  right,  being  led 
by  Howe,  and  the  OTcnadiers  on  the  left,  by  Pigott.  Our  wing  was 
first  assailed  by  a  body  of  militia-men,  who  had  posted  themselves 
in  some  adjoining  houses,  but  we  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  by  setting 
fire  to  their  places  of  shelter,  and,  as  the  habitations  was  altogether 
of  wood,  the  conflagration  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the 
whole  of  Charlestown  was  soon  in  flames.  It  was  an  awful  sight, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  buildings  added  to  our  annoyances. 
Well,  we  continued  to  toil  up  the  liill,  till  we  got  close  up  to  their 
entrenchments,  when  the  Yankees,  who  had  let  us  approach  almost 
undisturbed,  opened  upon  us  a  most  dreadful  and  destructive  iire. 
Our  line  was  broken  in  several  places,  and  for  some  moments  Howe 
was  left  almost  alone.  It  seemed  as  if  we  should  have  the  worst  of 
it,  when,  luckily,  General  Clinton  crosses  Charles  River,  rallies  the 
flying  men,  charges  the  Yankees  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  forces 
*©m  from  their  works,  and  drives  'em  down  Charlestown  Keck. 
Ah !  well,  it  was  a  hard-fought  fight,  and  a  badly-fought  fight,  too ; 
for  if  we  had  been  properly  led,  wc  should  have  licked  'em  in  no 
time." 

"But  you've  told  us  nothing  about  your  arm,  John?"  I  said. 

"Haven't  IP"  he  rejoined;  "well,  I  left  it  on  Bunker's  Hill 
wiyhow,  for  it  was  carried  off  close  to  the  siiowhihcr  in  the  first 
attack,  and  though  thus  disabled  I  didn't  leave  I  he  ranks,  but  got 
the  stump  bandaged  up,  and  made  shift  to  hold  my  firelock  in  my 
left  hand,  until,  as  wc  gained  the  redoubt,  I  reccivea  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  a  Yankee,  who  fought  with  a  clubbed  musket,  which 
stretched  nu;  on  the  ground,  and  left  me  for  dead  on  the  field. 
Howsomever,  here  I  am,  hale  and  hearty,  though  minus  an  arm. 
And  that's  all  about  it." 
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"And  here  come  Mr.  Cane  and  the  Doctor,"  I  cried,  "so  we 
must  be  off  to  school.    Thank  you,  John,  for  the  story." 

But  we  were  not  John's  only  customers,  though  his  best.  Ho 
also  had  dealings,  in  a  small  way,  with  the  Bluecoat  boys,  and  when 
they  couldn't  ^et  out,  they  would  summon  him  by  thumping  against 
their  iron-studded  doors,  and  screaming  out,  "  John  Leigh !  a 
penn'orth  o'  barley-sugar!"  until  the  article  required  was  put  under 
the  gate  to  them.  "With  these  lads  we  had  repeated  quarrels,  and 
they  would  sometimes  issue  forth  in  a  swarm  from  the  wicket  in 
their  gateway,  and  take  by  surprise  a  party  of  our  lesser  boys,  who 
were  playing  at  marbles  or  other  games,  and  give  them  a  drubbing 
before  they  could  be  rescned  by  their  bigger  and  stronger  comrades. 
On  the  approach  of  danger,  the  Bluecoat  boys  would  retreat  through 
the  sally-port,  and  close  it  against  the  superior  force.  TTell  was  it, 
on  these  occasions,  for  our  little  fellows,  if  there  were  any  loungers 
in  John  Leigh's  to  respond  to  their  cries  for  aid.  Now  and  then, 
we  prevented  the  wicket  from  being  closed,  and,  pursuing  the 
invaders  into  their  own  territories,  a  general  conflict  would  take 
place  upon  the  broad  playground,  reinforcements  continually  arriving 
on  both  sides,  untU  the  battle  was  decided,  which  it  generally  was 
in  our  favour.  These  fights  presented  a  curious  spectacle,  owing  to 
the  strange  costume  of  our  antagonists,  who  were  sturdy  little 
rogues,  and  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  pluck. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  half  year,  a  gloom  was  thrown  upon  the 
school  by  a  melancholy  incident.  During  the  warm  weather  we 
were  wont  to  bathe  in  the  Ater,  the  place  selected  being  a  deep 
pool,  into  which  we  could  plunge  from  an  overhanging  sandstone 
rock.  Of  course,  this  spot  was  only  available  to  swimmers,  but  I 
was  amongst  the  number,  and  being  fond  of  the  water,  soon  became 
very  expert,  and  was  considered  a  first-rate  diver.  But  it  is  not  of 
myself  I  am  about  to  speak,  but  of  poor  Simpson,  whom  I  have 
incidentally  mentioned.  He,  too,  was  accounted  an  excellent 
swimmer.  One  luckless  day,  I  parted  with  him  before  breakfast, 
and  he  was  then  in  high  spirits,  and  wanted  me  to  have  a  swim  in 
the  Ater.  I  told  him  I  hadn't  time,  but  would  go  the  next  morning. 
"To-morrow,  come  never,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh,  little  thinking 
how  truly  he  spoke.  Others  were  easily  persuaded  to  accompany 
him.  We  had  scarcely  assembled,  an  hour  afterwards,  when  a 
report  came  that  Simpson  was  drowned.  We  could  scarcely  believe 
it,  bst  it  turned  out  too  true.  He  had  been  seized  with  cramp,  as 
was  supposed,  and  had  sunk  suddenly,  in  sight  of  his  compamons. 
The  body  had  not  yet  been  found.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  shock 
occasioned  by  this  intelligence.  A  profound  and  mournful  silence 
took  place  of  the  universal  din,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  the 
voices  of  the  masters  consulting  together.  The  boys  spoke  in 
anxious  whispers,  and  smiles  had  fled  eveu  from  the  most  thoughtless 
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countenauce.  All  felt  the  sudden  loss,  for  Simpson  was  generally 
liked ;  and  I  felt  it  most  of  all,  for  he  was  my  great  friend.  The 
Echool  was  immediately  dismissed,  but  no  one  went  to  play.  All 
'rent  sadly  and  slowly  home. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Containing  an  Account  of  my  Great-Uncle,  John  Mobberley,   his  Old 
Dame,  and  his  Farm  at  Marston. 

Most  of  my  holidays  were  passed  with  my  father's  uncle,  John 
Mobberley,  of  Marston,  in  Cheshire.  Old  John  was  a  farmer,  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  and  possessed  some  pastures  which  produced 
the  richest  cheeses  in  the  county,  and  his  cheeses  made  him  the 
richest  man,  except  the  Squire,  in  Marston.  A  farmer  of  the  old 
school  was  John, — old-fashioned  in  the  management  of  his  land,  of 
his  crops,  of  his  cattle, —  old-fashioned  likewise  in  his  habits, 
manners,  and  attire.  He  wore  a  blue  coat,  which  looked  as  if  it  liad 
been  cut  out  by  some  village  snip  about  thirty  years  back  in  the  last 
century,  ornamented  with  plain,  flat,  white  buttons,  as  dull  as  old 
pewter ;  a  waistcoat  to  match,  with  large  flapped  pockets ;  knee 
breeches,  grey  worsted  stockings,  and  shoes,  fastened  by  great  plated 
buckles.     His  low-crowned  hat  was  looped  up  at  the  sides." 

In  the  days  of  his  robust  manhood,  as  I  have  heard,  John  Mob- 
berley was  a  stout,  upright  fellow,  and  could  go  through  as  much 
hard  work  as  any  man,  but  now  Time  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
him,  had  bent  his  back,  and  shrunk  up  his  limbs  within  his  clothes. 
When  walking,  he  required  the  support  of  a  staff ;  and,  besides 
being  afflicted  with  the  rheumatic  pams  generally  attendant  upon 
old  age,  had  partially  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  which  ho  kept 
covered  up  with  a  great  black  patch,  while  the  remaining  orb  was 
red  and  blear,  giving  a  somewhat  formidable  and  fiery  character  to 
his  physiognomy.  His  nose  and  chin  were  large  and  prominent, 
and,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth,  frequently  met  together  as  he 
mumbled  liis  food,  while  from  the  same  cause  his  speech  was  not 
altogether  intelligible.  In  manner  he  was  somewhat  testy,  like  most 
old  lellows  who  have  got  large  pockets  with  plenty  of  cash  in  them. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  a  good  fellow  in  the  main,  and 
was  very  much  liked  and  respected.  As  may  be  imagined,  his  age 
and  habits,  as  well  as  tastes,  wholly  unfitted  him  for  society,  and 
hence  his  only  resource  was  a  weekly  visit  to  the  Nag's  Head,  a 
little  pul)lic-house  in  the  village  of  Marston,  which  lay  about  half-a- 
mile  from  his  own  dwelling,  where  there  was  a  bowling-green,  at 
which  lie  would  sometimes  take  a  hand,  and  where  a  seat  was 
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reserred  for  liim  by  tie  cosy  fireside.  To  this  snug  little  house 
some  of  the  better  inhabitants  of  the  village  -would  repair  to  spell 
over  the  county  paper,  and  gossip  over  a  cheerful  glass.  Once  a 
week,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  the 
season,  old  John  Mobberley  would  seize  his  staff,  and  after  scanning 
the  farmyard  with  his  only  available  eye,  to  ascertain  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  would  steal  through  the  side-garden,  and  make  the  best 
of  his  way  across  the  fields  to  the  village.  These  stolen  visits  to 
the  Nag's' Head  would  have  been  prevented  altogether  by  his  good 
old  dame  if  she  had  had  the  power,  and  she  did  checK  their  too 
frequeirt  occurrence,  being  well  aware  of  the  excesses  attending 
them,  and  of  the  pernicious  effect  they  had  upon  her  husband's 
health.  But  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  go  old  John  would,  once 
a  week,  though  stealthily  as  I  have  described,  and  as  if  ashamed  of 
himself.  Once  arrived  at  the  little  inn,  all  his  mi^vings  vanished. 
He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  stout  host  and  buxom  hostess,  the 
best  seat  near  the  fire  was  given  him,  his  pipe  lighted,  and  a  glass 
of  cold  gin-and-water  prepared  for  him. 

Old  John  was  very  happy  as  long  as  his  senses  lasted,  chirruped 
over  his  cups,  treated  his  old  cronies,  and  many  a  one  would  drop 
in,  apparently  by  accident,  told  his  old  jests,  and  talked  of  his  faras 
and  ms  concerns  as  if  he  had  been  by  his  own  fireside :  indeed,  he 
talked  a  great  deal  more  at  the  Nag's  Head  than  he  ever  did  at 
home,  where  he  was  generally  morose  and  taciturn. 

Of  course,  in  the  inebriate  condition  to  which  he  was  invariably 
reduced  on  these  occasions,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  get  home  unassisted,  and  Sam  Massey,  one  of  the  farming 
men,  was  usually  sent  for  him.  One  night  I  accompanied  Sam  on 
the  errand.  I  had  never  seen  my  uncle  in  such  a  state  before,  and 
must  confess  I  was  surpiised  and  shocked  at  his  appearance.  He 
was  roaring  out  and  gesticulating  like  a  Bedlamite.  On  seeing  me, 
whom  he  had  not  expected,  he  ordered  a  glass  of  gin-and-water  to  be 
CTven  me,  and  another  to  Sam,  while  he  drained  that  which  stood 
before  him.  After  this,  and  many  futile  attempts  to  keep  steady  on 
his  seat,  and  to  utter  a  few  coherent  sentences,  he  was  persuaded, 
chiefly  by  the  hostess,  who  seemed  to  exercise  some  influence  over 
him,  to  go  home.  We  had  fine  work  with  him  in  the  fields,  for  he 
kicked  the  horn  lantern,  which  I  carried,  into  a  clump  of  hazel  trees, 
and  while  Sam  was  searching  for  it,  he  broke  away  from  me,  and 
started  off  at  a  pace  which,  in  soberer  moments,  he  certainly  could 
not  have  equalled,  and  before  we  could  overtake  him,  fell  headlong 
into  a  pond.  We  got  him  out  as  quickly  as  we  could,  and  he  sus- 
tained no  further  damage  than  such  as  was  occasioned  by  the  ducking. 
But  theaccidentmadehim  somewhat  more  carefulforthenextfewweeks. 

My  aunt  Mobberley  presented  an  advantageous  contrast  to  her 
husband  in  personal  appearance ;  for  though  past  eighty,  while  he 
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was  nearly  ten  years  younger,  she  had  preserved  some  traces  of  the 
comeliness  which  had  distinguished  her  youth  and  maturer  years. 
She  was  tall  and  perfectly  upright,  and  though  her  features  were  deeply 
furrowed  with  wrinkles,  they  still  retained  a  pleasing  expression. 
Her  eyesight  was  unimpaired,  and  her  teeth  tolerably  good.  Her 
hair  was  still  abundant,  and  merely  grizzled,  whereas  her  husband's 
scanty  locks  were  silvery  white.  She  was  in  full  possession  of  all 
her  faculties,  and,  considering  her  great  age,  very  active,  busying 
herself  about  her  household  concerns,  and  superintending  the  dairy, 
which  was  still  an  object  of  great  solicitude  and  interest  to  her. 
But  the  cheeses,  which,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been 
made  by  her  own  hand,  were  now  manufactured  by  her  niece, 
Hannah  Massey,  a  stout  damsel,  who  was  fully  equal  to  the  im- 
portant task  assigned  her,  and  whose  tongue  and  limbs  were  never 
idle.  Under  Hannah's  care  the  Marston  cheese  lost  none  of  its  high 
reputation. 

The  rest  of  the  household  comprised  Hannah's  younger  sister 
Martha,  a  fresh-complexioned  lass  of  fifteen,  and  her  two  brothers, 
Sam  and  Peter,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  great  raw-boned  fellow, 
and  a  tremendous  bruiser.  He  was  very  fond  of  wakes  and  fairs, 
and  required  a  good  deal  of  looking  after  on  the  part  of  his  elder 
sister.  Besides  these,  there  was  the  superintendent  of  the  farm, 
William  Weever,  between  whom  and  Hannah  Massey  an  engagement 
of  marriage  subsisted,  which  was  to  be  ratified  at  some  period,  early 
or  late,  as  chance  might  dictate,  when  any  change  to  warrant  it 
might  take  place  in  the  family.  The  proposed  match  met  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  old  couple,  and  my  aunt  only  wished  it  to  be 
postponed  until  after  her  dcatli. 

Nethercrofts — for  so  my  uncle  Mobberley's  habitation  was  desig- 
nated— was  nothing  more  than  a  farm-house,  with  large  cow-houses 
(shippons,  in  the  dialect  of  the  county),  and  other  outbuildings 
attached  to  it.  A  few  rooms  had  been  added  at  the  back,  but  a 
farm-house  it  remained  to  the  cud.  The  walls  were  whitewashed, 
the  roof  thatched.  Within,  the  entire  centre  of  the  house  was  occu- 
pied by  a  spacious  ajiartmcnt,  with  a  low  roof  encumbered  by  pro- 
jecting rafters,  from  whicli  hung  hams  and  sides  of  bacon.  Also,  a 
bread-llakc  full  of  oat-cakes.  Also,  Sam  Massey's  sword,  which  he 
used  to  wear  when  he  went  out  with  the  North  Cheshire  Yeomanry, 
in  which  corps  lie  served  as  my  uncle's  substitute.  Also,  a  couple 
■of  horse-pistols  belonging  to  the  said  Sam,  and  a  long-disused  duck- 
gun,  with  a  worm-eaten  stock.  The  windows  had  small  diamond 
panes,  the  floor  was  flagged,  and  the  fireplace  had  a  widc-mouthcd 
chimney,  and  deep  comtortable  corners,  furnished  witli  wooden 
benches  on  cither  side.  Over  the  fire  hung  a  great  black  kettle,  and 
not  far  from  it  a  bake-stone. 

The  house-place — for  so  the  room  was  called — looked  extremely 
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comfortable,  with  its  white  walls,  its  clean  sanded  floor,  its  dresser, 
its  old  oak  chests,  and  its  old  clock,  which  stood  quietly  ticking  in 
the  comer.  Near  one  of  the  windows  was  a  long,  high-backed  sofa, 
the  seat  and  cushions  of  which  were  covered  with  patchwork.  Here 
my  aunt  Mobberley  used  generally  to  sit,  and,  when  not  employed, 
read  her  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book,  with  her  favourite  white 
tom-cat  at  her  feet — a  huge  animal,  very  gentle  with  her,  but  very 
spiteful  to  every  one  else,  and  to  me  in  particular.  My  uncle's  old 
arm-chair  and  spittoon  were  placed  near  the  fire,  with  a  little  table 
close  at  hand,  for  the  convenience  of  his  pipe  and  tobacco  box ; 
while,  upon  the  hearth,  Talbot,  the  retriever,  would  stretch  his  lazy 
length,  as  often  as  permitted. 

In  reviewing  my  visits  to  Nethercrofts,  I  seem  to  fix  on  the  hap- 
piest period  of  my  life.  I  liked  the  old  farm-house ;  I  liked  the  life 
I  led  ;  I  had  no  distasteful  tasks  to  fulfil — uo  Mr.  Cane  to  apprehend ; 
I  was  constantly  out  in  the  open  air,  constantly  engaged  in  exercise. 
If  this  was  not  very  intellectual  employment,  at  least  it  was  very 
healthful ;  and  though  rather  delicate  when  at  the  Anchorite's,  and 
confined  all  day  in  a  public  school,  and  in  the  evening  by  tasks,  here, 
with  plenty  of  exercise,  and  nothing  on  my  mind,  I  became  extremely 
robust,  and  got  a  fresh  glowing  colour  in  my  cheeks.  At  one  time  I 
was  a  great  angler,  and  thought  of  nothing  else  but  rods,  lines,  tackle, 
and  baits.  I  used  to  troll  for  jack,  and  catch  perch  and  carp  in  the 
mere  which  lay  in  the  valley  about  a  mile  from  Nethercrofts ;  and 
would  set  drum-nets  for  tench,  and  night  lines  for  eels  in  my  uncle's 
ponds.  Such  was  the  mania  that  possessed  me,  that  I  used  occasionally 
to  dream  of  catching  pike  as  big  as  sharks.  I  longed  for  the  time  when 
I  should  be  able  to  throw  a  fly  and  take  the  speckled  trout  in  some 
mountain  stream.  My  conversation  turned  wholly  upon  fishing ;  and 
I  was  thrown  into  ecstasies  by  hearing  of  any  piscine  preserves,  and 
treasured  the  places  in  my  memory.  I  have  since  learnt  to  dislike 
the  angler's  art,  and,  so  far  from  thinking  it  a  "gentle"  sport,  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  very  cruel  pastime :  but  I  had  no  such  scruples 
of  sensibility  then.  If  I  gained  nothing  else  by  the  pursuit,  at  all 
events  I  acquired  a  love  of  Nature.  I  beheld  her  beauties  under 
many  a  varied  aspect — at  mom  and  eve,  amid  showers  as  weU  as 
sunshine.  I  noted  the  pursuits  of  the  feathered  creation  with  in- 
terest, and  listened  attentively  to  their  different  songs  and  cries.  To 
raise  the  wild  duck  or  startle  the  coot  from  among  the  water-flags 
and  bukushes  fringing  the  banks  of  the  mere — to  watch  the  heron, 
with  outstretched  legs,  and  head  between  the  shoulders,  wiug  his  slow 
and  heavy  flight  across  the  water,  and  descend  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  to  devour  his  prey  undisturbed — to  hear  the  bittern's  booming 
cry — to  see  the  long-billed  curlew  or  the  plover — the  red-shank  and 
the  sandpiper — and,  above  all,  the  kingfisher — these  were  delights 
and  studies  to  me  then. 
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Connected  with  these  ornithological  tastes,  though  not  exactly  with 
fishing,  was  my  anxiety  to  possess  an  owl.  One  of  these  curious 
birds  tenanted  a  bam  at  Nethercrofts.  It  was  a  great  white  owl,  and 
I  had  often  been  startled  by  his  screech,  and  marked  with  wonder 
his  ghostly  flight.  Sam  and  I  contrived  to  surprise  him  in  his  haunt, 
perched  on  a  rafter  festooned  with  dusty  cobwebs  at  the  top  of  the 
baru,  and  just  when  we  had  made  sure  of  him,  he  dashed  right  in  our 
faces,  knocked  Sam  off  the  ladder,  and  escaped.  On  relating  the 
circumstance  to  my  uncle,  to  my  surprise  he  was  very  angry,  and 
peremptorily  forbade  us  to  molest  the  owl,  or,  as  Sam  called  it,  the 
hullart,  in  future.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  resolved  to  disobey  him,  for 
I  longed  more  than  ever  to  obtain  possession  of  the  bird ;  but  Sam, 
to  whom  I  communicated  my  secret  desires,  did  not  dare  to  help  me, 
and  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  making  the  attempt.  But  I  would 
not  be  reasoned  out  of  it,  and  succeeded  in  catching  the  owl,  though, 
as  it  proved  in  the  end,  I  had  better  not  have  meddled  with  him, 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  my  uncle  Mobberley  was  accounted 
very  rich ; — what  the  extent  of  his  wealth  might  be  I  didn't  know, 
but  I  felt  sure  it  must  be  very  great,  for  people  always  spoke  of  him 
as  a  man  who  had  made  his  thousands.  Whatever  it  was,  his  ex- 
penditure was  so  small  that  his  money  must  have  been  constantly 
increasing.  He  had  few  relations  on  his  own  side,  the  nearest  being 
my  father  and  Dr.  Sale,  the  vicar  of  Marston,  both  of  whom  stood  to 
him  in  the  same  degree  of  affinity,  being  his  nephews.  His  wife 
had  a  great  many  relations,  none  of  whom  were  m  very  flourishing 
circumstances,  and  some  of  them  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  but  of  these  latterly  he  took  no  notice.  One  whole  family, 
however — the  Masseys,  who  were  the  children  of  a  farmer  whose 
vnfe  had  died  before  her  eldest  daughter,  Hannah,  had  come  of  age, 
and  who  had  himself  followed  her  to  the  grave  within  a  year — had 
found  a  home  at  Nethercrofts.  They  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness,  but  were  all  employed  about  the  house  and  farm  in 
various  capacities,  and  received  good  wages,  as  any  other  person  so 
engaged  might  have  done.  Naturally  enough,  some  of  these  poor 
folks  hungered  for  a  legacy  ;  but  it  was  clearly  understood  that  my 
uncle,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  overlook  his  wife's  relations 
altogether,  intended  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property  on  his  own 
side,  and  in  his  own  way.  The  old  fellow  had  a  good  deal  of  pride 
about  him ;  and  though  he  had  not  himself  led  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man, he  determined  that  his  successor  should,  and  he  would  leave 
him  the  means  of  doing  so.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions  ; 
and  as  his  worthy  dame  had  brought  him  nothing  beyond  the  active 
services  which  had  helped  him  to  save  the  fortune  he  thus  meant  to 
bequeath,  she  quite  assented  to  his  plans.  Having  no  children  of 
his  own,  my  uncle  looked  about  him  for  an  heir,  and  eventually 
selected  mc. 
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"I  like  Merryn,"  he  said  to  my  aunt;  "he  is  a  handsome, 
promising  lad.  His  father.  Captain  Clitheroe,  can't  do  much  for 
him,  especiallj  since  he  has  married  again,  and  has  got  other  children. 
The  lad  has  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  and  TU  make  a  gentleman  of 
him." 

'Erora  this  date  I  was  understood  to  be  adopted  bj  my  nnde 
Mobberley,  and  every  one  considered  me  a  lucky  dog.  Ko  doubt  I 
had  many  enemies  in  consequence,  and  among  tibe  bitterest  of 
them  (though  I  was  not  aware  of  his  enmity  at  the  time),  was 
Malpas  Sale,  the  vicar's  only  son.  For  my  own  part,  I  vras  too 
young  to  think  much  upon  the  matter,  and  certaanly  evinced  no 
improper  sense  of  the  preference  shown  me.  I  never  sought  to 
carry  favour  with  my  uncle,  but  always  conducted  myself  in  a  very 
independent  way  towards  him ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  he  liked 
me  the  better  for  it.  There  was  nothing  like  servility  in  my  nature, 
and  I  conld  not  stoop  to  such  an  abject  coxirse,  whatever  I  might 
have  gained  by  it. 

Lest  my  nnde's  apparent  neglect  of  the  Sales  might  seem  to 
justify  Md^pas's  secret  animosity  towards  me,  I  must  explain  how 
matters  stood  in  that  quarter.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
Bfiv.  Wrigley  Sale,  then  newly  entered  ,of  the  church,  and  a  very  hand- 
some young  man,  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Yemon,  of  Fitton 
Park,  a  proud  Cheshire  squire  of  large  landed  possessions,  to  whom 
Marston,  its  mere,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  adjoining 
it  belonged,  he  exemplified  in  his  own  conduct  how  dangerous  pro- 
piaquity  to  a  charming  object  may  prove ;  for  he  speedily  fell  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  Lvdia,  the  squire's  youngest  daughter. 
His  passion  was  requited,  and  an  engagement  took  place  between 
them  ;  but  when  the  squire  heard  of  it  he  was  highly  incensed,  and 
tamed  the  tutor  out  of  doors.  The  young  lady  was  disconsolate,  her 
lover  in  despair.  At  this  juncture,  John  Mobberley,  with  whom, 
after  his  expulsion  from  the  haU,  Sale  sought  refuge,  came  forward,, 
imd  offered  to  settle  5,000/.  on  the  young  lady  if  Mr.  Vernon  would 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  his  nephew.  Moved  by  this  con- 
sideration, and  by  his  daughter's  tears,  the  sqxure  at  length  yielded; 
the  money  was  paid  down,  and  the  young  couple  united.  There- 
after, Wrigley  Sale  moved  in  the  best  society  in  the  county ;  kept  a 
good  nag,  hunted  with  aU  the  neighbouring  squires  (for  most  country 
clergymen  with  good  livings  were  fox-hunters  in  those  days),  dined 
with  them,  and  drunk  with  them ;  and  as  this  mode  of  living  led  him 
into  expenses  far  beyond  his  means,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  John  Mobberley,  from  whom,  at  different  times,  he  managed  to 
borrow  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  gave  Ms  bond. 
A  few  years  afterwards  Sale's  position  was  greatly  improved.  His 
faiher-rn-law,  the  squire,  with  whom  the  advowson  rested,  presented 
him  with  the  valuable  living  of  Marston  when  it  became  vacant ; 
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and  he  liad  now  twelve  hundred  a-year,  and  a  capital  residence. 
Still,  he  did  not  pay  back  the  money  he  had  borrowed  from  John 
Mobberley,  nor  was  he  ever  dunned  for  it  by  the  old  trump,  as  he 
■called  him,  who  told  him  he  would  leave  him  the  bond  when  he  died, 
but  he  must  expect  nothing  more  from  him.  With  this  arrange- 
ment Dr.  Sale  (for  he  had  now  obtained  his  doctor's  degree)  was 
well  content.  Not  so,  however,  his  son  Malpas — as  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  history. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  John  Mobberley,  who  pretended  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  plain  farmer,  never  supposed  himself  upon 
any  terms  of  equality  with  Dr.  Sale's  aristocratic  connections  and 
friends,  and  he  declined  all  invitations  to  meet  any  of  them  at  the 
vicarage.  For  this  the  vicar  was  not  sorry,  for  he  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  an  old  uncle,  trump  though  he  might  be,  who  had 
amassed  a  fortune  by  selling  cheeses ;  but  his  wife,  who  could  not 
forget  old  John's  genei'osity  to  her,  and  who  was  too  conscious  of 
her  own  proud  descent  and  high  connections  to  think  herself  degraded 
by  associating  with  a  worthy  old  fanner,  regretted  the  old  man's 
absence.  She  often  called  at  Nethercrofts — often  took  Dr.  Sale 
with  her  when  he  would  not  have  gone  of  his  own  accord  ;  but  John 
Mobberley  rarely  passed  the  gates  of  the  vicarage.  Of  course,  when 
staying  at  Marston,  I  went  there  when  I  chose ;  but  though  I  liked 
Mrs.  Sale  extremely,  the  vicar  was  a  good  deal  too  proud  and  pompous 
to  please  me. 

Malpas  Sale  and  I  were  very  intimate.  He  was  three  years  older 
than  I,  and  much  taller ;  very  handsome,  but  effeminate-looking,  with 
small  features,  as  delicate  as  those  of  a  woman ;  very  small  hands  and 
feet ;  an  exceedingly  pale,  almost  sickly,  complexion  ;  and  large  dark 
■eyes,  which,  though  shaded  by  long  silken  lashes,  and  ordinarily  soft 
in  expression,  would  sometimes  emit  fierce  and  sinister  glances.  He 
had  fine  black  hair,  which  hung  in  wavy  curls  about  his  face. 

Malpas'  used  often  to  come  over  to  Nethercrofts,  and  we  went 
fishing  and  shooting  together,  for  I  had  already  begun  to  handle  a 
gun,  and  was  a  tolerable  shot.  I  liked  him  well  enough,  but  I  never 
felt  any  great  regard  for  him,  his  manner  not  being  calculated  to 
inspire  affection,  for  he  had  a  strong  tendency  to  sucer,  and  his  jests 
were  always  sarcastic.  His  laughter  had  more  of  derision  than  en- 
joyment about  it.  Nevertheless,  he  could  be  very  amusing  when  he 
chose,  and  on  the  whole  was  a  pleasant  companion. 

But  when  it  became  known  tliat  my  uncle  meant  to  make  me  his 
heir,  his  manner  changed.  He  came  to  Nethercrofts  as  usual,  but 
appeared  to  shun  me,  and  when  we  met  seemed  resolved  to  pick  a 
quarrel.  I  was  equally  resolved  he  should  not,  and  seldom  made 
any  reply  to  the  bitter  and  provoking  things  he  said  to  me ;  but  I 
could  not  always  command  my  temper,  and  on  one  occasion  an  out- 
hreak  took  place  which  ended  in  a  light  between  us.  We  were  alone 
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together  in  the  barn,  when  he  began,  as  usual,  to  jeer  me  about  some 
triflin^  matter,  and  finding  his  remarks  produce  no  effect,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  taunt  me  with  being  my  uncle's  favourite,  insinuatiog  that 
I  had  used  unworthy  means  to  become  so.  This  was  more  than  I 
could  bear;  and  I  told  him  in  plain  terms  he  was  uttering  false- 
hoods. 
"  You  think  yourseK  sure  of  old  Mobb's  money,"  he  said,  "  and 
Lve  yourself  airs  in  consequence;  but  if  the  old  cheesemonger 
aew  as  much  about  you  as  I  do,  what  mischievous  tricks  you 

Klay,  and  how  you  turn  him  and  the  old  woman  into  ridicule 
ehind  their  backs,  he  wouldn't  leave  you  a  shilling." 

"  How  dare  you  make  such  shameful  assertions,  Malpas  ?  "  I  cried, 
reddening  with  passion ;  "  so  far  from  ridiculing  my  uncle,  to  whom 
I  am  so  much  indebted,  and  whom  you  so  impertinently  nickname 
old  Mobb,  I  have  always  checked  your  sneers  at  the  odd  ways,  as 
you  term  them,  of  him  and  my  aunt.  But  I  comprehend  the  motive 
of  your  anger.  You  are  disappointed  because  you  are  not  so  great 
a  favourite  as  I  am,  and  vent  your  spleen  upon  me,  who  have  done 
Qothing  to  offend  you." 

"  But  you  hare  offended  me,  and,  what  is  more,  you  have  injured 
me,"  Malpas  rejoined.  "  You  have  told  lies  about  me  to  old  Mobb, 
and  have  alienated  his  regard  from  me.  Before  you  came,  /  was  the 
favourite,  and  should  have  continued  so,  and  been  his  heir,  but  for 
your  underhand  practices." 

So,  then,  the  secret  is  fairly  out,  I  thought ;  and  I  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  betrayed  himself.  This  exas- 
perated him  more  than  the  bitterest  retort  I  could  have  made. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  lad !  "  he  cried ;  "  the  game  is  not  all 
your  own  yet.  C!onsummate  hypocrite  as  you  are,  I  wUl  unmask  you, 
and  display  you  in  your  true  colours  to  my  uncle." 

"  You  have  displayed  yourself  in  your  true  colours  to  me,  Malpas," 
I  rejoined,  "  and  they  are  not  over-creditable  to  you.  But  you  say 
I  have  told  lies  about  you  to  my  uncle.  This  I  positively  deny.  I 
have  said  nothing  to  your  disadvantage  to  him  or  to  any  one.  As  ta 
imderhand  practices,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  entertaining  such 
unworthy  suspicions ;  but  I  suppose  you  judge  of  me  by  yourself. 
You  have  also  called  me  a  hypocrite;  and  unless  you  retract  the 
word " 

"  What  will  you  do,  mv  young  cock  ? "  he  interrupted,  crowing 
like  chanticleer,  and  enclianted  that  he  had  roused  me  at  last. 
"  We  shall  see — for  I  shan't  retract  a  syllable.  Kow  then,  what'll 
you  do?" 

My  answer  was  a  blow,  which  knocked  him  from  his  perch. 
TThen  he  got  up,  his  pale  cheeks  had  turned  absolutely  green 
with  rage. 

"  We'll  soon  settle  this,"  he  cried.    "  Come  out  into  the  croft." 
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I  followed  him  out  as  he  rushed  through  a  side  door.  We  went 
behind  a  haystack,  and  our  jackets  were  off  in  a  moment.  He 
attacked  me  before  I  was  quite  ready  for  him,  and  fought  in  a  very 
unmanly  way,  more  like  an  infuriated  animal  than  a  human  being, 
tearing  my  cheeks  with  his  long  nails,  kicking  me  severely  on  the 
shins,  and  biting  my  hands  like  a  wild  cat  when  we  closed.  To  put 
a  stop  to  this  I  gave  him  a  tap  on  the  nose,  which  drew  his  claret 
plentifully,  and  sent  him  reeling  backwards.  I  thought  he  had  got 
enough,  for  he  stood  still  and  took  up  his  jacket,  as  if  searching  for 
a  handkerchief  to  stanch  the  blood.  But  he  brought  out  a  knife 
instead,  and  was  opening  it,  when  I  knocked  it  from  his  grasp,  and 
set  my  foot  upon  it.  Thus  disarmed,  and  finding  himself  no  match 
for  me — for  though  the  younger  and  the  lesser  lad  of  the  two,  I  was 
the  stronger  and  the  more  active — he  began  to  cry,  and  declared  in 
a  very  abject  manner  that  he  yielded. 

"  Do  you  retract  what  you  have  said  about  me  P "  I  demanded 
scornfully. 

"  I  do,"  he  replied. 

"And  you  won't  call  my  uncle  'old  Mobb '  or  the  '  cheesemonger' 
any  more  ?  " 

He  promised  he  wouldn't ;  and  I  extended  him  the  hand  bearing 
the  blue  impression  of  his  teeth.  He  took  it  with  evident  repug- 
nance. 

Just  then  we  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  and 
perceived  my  uncle  a  short  distance  off,  leaning  on  his  staff. 

"  Halloa  !  what's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the  old  man,  between  the 
intervals  of  a  violent  fit  of  coughing ;  "  fighting,  eh  ?  (Ugh,  ugh.) 
Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.  (Ugh,  ugh.)  Two  young 
gentlemen,  and  disgrace  yourselves  in  this  way.  What  would  your 
mother  say,  Malpas,  if  she  could  see  you  now,  with  that  bleeding 
nose  ?  (Ugh,  ugh.)  And  what  would  Mrs.  Patten  say  to  your 
scratched  face,  Mervyn  ?     (Ugh — ugh — ugh.)  " 

"  The  quarrel  wasn't  of  my  seeking,  uncle,"  Malpas  hastily  replied. 
"  I  didn't  begin  it.    He  struck  me  first." 

*'  You  said  something  to  provoke  him,  no  doubt,"  rejoined  nay 
uncle.     "  You  are  older  than  he,  and  ought  to  know  better." 

"  Allow  mo  to  explain,  uncle,"  I  said. 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  want  any  explanations,"  interrupted  the  old  man. 
"  I  don't  want  to  know  the  cause  of  the  dispute.  I  only  want  to 
prevent  its  repetition.  I  won't  hear  either  of  you.  (Ugh,  ugh.) 
5lou  are  both  in  the  wrong,  and  it's  immaterial  to  me  who  is  the 
most  to  blame.  (Ugh,  ugh.)  Shake  hands  and  be  friends,  and  let's 
liear  no  more  about  it.  Go  to  the  pump  and  wash  the  stains  from 
your  faces.     (Ugh,  ugh.)" 

As  wc  set  off  to  ODcy  the  injunction,  leaving  him  expectoratiDg 
freely  after  this  lengthy  harangue,  Malpas  observed  to  me, 
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'  You'll  not  say  anything  about  the  knife  to  old  Mobb,  Mervyn  ?" 

•  I'll  give  you  another  thrashing,  if  you  call  him  that  name  again," 
I  replied.  "  Recollect  how  largely  your  father  is  indebted  to  him, 
and  hold  your  peace." 

This  effectually  silenced  him. 

After  this  occurrence,  Malpas  was  very  civil  to  me,  and  we  became 
better  friends  than  we  had  been  for  some  time  previously.  He  was 
ako  very  attentive  to  my  uncle,  and  I  thought,  if  any  one  could  be 
accused  of  trying  to  curry  favour  with  the  old  man,  it  was  he,  and 
not  I.  However,  I  did  not  concern  myself  about  his  proceedings, 
and  my  uncle  showed  no  increased  regard  for  him.  I  thought, 
however,  from  hints  let  drop  occasionally  by  the  old  man,  that  he 
had  got  some  notions  into  his  head  respecting  me  which  he  had  not 
previously  entertained.  Somehow  or  other,  he  found  out  that  I  had 
caught  the  owl,  and  was  very  cross  with  me  for  disobeying  him. 
Then  Talbot  was  lamed,  and  it  was  said  that  I  had  beaten  him  with 
a  heavy  stick,  though  I  was  much  too  fond  of  him  to  beat  him  at 
all.  The  great  boar  had  lost  his  curly  tail,  and  the  appendage  being 
unaccountably  found  in  my  pocket,  it  proved  a  great  bore  to  me. 
But  the  climax  was  put  to  my  offences  by  one  of  such  an  aggravated 
nature,  that  it  threw  me  into  disgrace.  My  aunt's  favourite  tom-cat 
was  shot,  and  it  was  supposed — nay,  proved — that  I  had  done  the 
ruthless  deed.  Poor  Tom,  who  was  fond  of  exercising  his  claws, 
had  certainly  scratched  me  rather  severely,  and  it  was  said  I  had 
breathed  vengeance  against  him.  No  such  thing.  The  next 
morning  master  Tom  was  missing,  and  after  vainly  calling  to  him,  he 
was  at  last  found  by  Malpas  in  the  garden,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
shot  in  his  head.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  poor  old  aunt's  distress 
at  the  sight  of  her  favourite,  held  up  before  her  by  the  heels  like  a 
great  jack-hare  by  Malpas. 

"Zounds  and  fury! — who  killed  the  cat?"  cried  my  uncl^ 
ecughing  terribly. 

"  Ay,  who  indeed  ?  "  said  my  aunt ; — "  poor  pussy ! " 

"My  goodness!  here's  a  pretty  piece  of  work!"  screamed 
Hannah  Massey,  rushing  out  of  the  dairy.  "  Who  can  have  done 
it?" 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  me,  and,  though  I  was  perfectly  iimocent, 
[  looked  and  felt  like  a  culprit. 

"It  must  be  this  young  imp  of  the  devil.  He's  always  in 
mischief,"  cried  my  uncle,  shaking  his  stick  menacingly  at  me., 
"  Where's  Sam  Massey  ?     He'U  tell  us  something  about  it." 

Sam  was  accordingly  called,  and,  being  questioned,  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  I  had  taken  out  my  gun  on  the  previous  evening,  and  that- 
he  had  heard  one  or  two  reports  apparently  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
This  was  enough.  In  vain  I  declared  I  had  only  fired  once,  at  a 
rabbit,  and  had  missed  it.    My  assertions  were  disbelieved.    I  was 
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pronounced  guilty  of  taking  the  life  of  the  cat  by  violence  and  with 
malice  aforethought,  and  incurred  the  angry  denunciations  of  my 
uncle,  and,  what  was  far  worse  to  bear,  the  tearful  reproaches  of  my 
aunt,  who  mourned  the  death  of  her  favourite. 

This  incident  unquestionably  shook  me  in  my  uncle's  good  opinion, 
and  auguries,  very  unfavourable  to  my  ultimate  succession  to  the 
property,  were  drawn  from  it  by  interested  parties  ;  and  Malpas  was 
considered  now  to  have  the  better  chance.  But  whatever  the  old 
man's  secret  intentions  might  be,  he  did  not  publish  them  to  the 
world  at  Nethercrofts,  and  everybody  was  left  to  doubt  and 
speculation. 

Soon  after  this  I  was  summoned  back  to  the  Anchorite's,  and  ta 
school;  and  several  months  elapsed  before  I  again  visited  roy  uncle. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Malpas  and  I  attempt  to  cross  Marston  Mere  during  a  hard  frost — An 
Adventure  on  the  Ice. 

The  Christmas  holidays  had  commenced,  and  I  went  over  to  Marston. 
I  hoped  my  uncle  had  forgotten  all  my  transgressions,  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  and  it  seemed  he  had,  for  he  received  me  with  as  much  kind- 
ness as  heretofore.  My  aunt  was  not  quite  so  gracious.  I  was  sorry 
to  find  her  gi"0Wn  a  great  deal  more  feeble ;  and  it  was  clear  she 
couldn't  last  much  longer.  She  had  got  a  new  tabby  cat ;  but  she 
told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  sne  didn't  love  him  half  so  well 
as  poor  Tom. 

Malpas,  who  was  an  Etonian,  had  come  home  likewise,  and  never 
allowea  a  day  to  pass  without  paying  a  visit  to  Nethercrofts,  chiefly 
under  pretence  of  joining  me  in  my  amusements,  but  secretly,  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  view  of  gaining  the  good  graces  of  my  uncle,  in  which 
he  fancied  he  had  made  considerable  progress. 

It  was  a  winter  of  UEusual  severity  ;  and  though  the  cold  pinched 
the  old  folks  sadly,  it  did  us  lads  a  world  of  good.  The  blood  spun 
through  my  veins,  and  my  spirits  were  so  elastic,  that  I  could  scarcely 
contain  myself  for  delight.  I  had  taken  to  skating,  and,  like  all  my 
other  pursuits,  devoted  myself  to  it  with  ardour.  I  used  to  be  off 
to  the  mere  at  six  in  the  morning — almost  before  it  was  light ;  and 
oh  !  how  I  enjoyed  the  exercise, — wliat  rosy  checks  I  had, — and 
what  an  appetite  for  breakfast !  No  tea  and  toast,  nor  any  such 
effeminate  luxuries  then,  but  a  good  jorum  of  boiled  milk  and  bread, 
or  wholesome  meal  pottage.     And  as  to  the  coarse  viands  at  dinner, 
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how  I  relished  them ! — ^how  I  devoured  the  pickled  pork  and  peas- 
pudding,  or  the  salt  beef  and  cabbage,  and  huge  slice  of  suet-dump- 
ling sweetened  with  treacle. 

Well,  the  frost  increased  in  intensity ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
fortnight,  Marston  Mere  was  frozen  over — a  circumstance  almost 
without  precedent,  and  such  as  had  not  occurred  within  my  uncle's 
recollection,  and  he  had  known  it  for  seventy  years.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  to  be  lost,  so  Malpas  and  I  resolved  to  cross  the 
mere — an  exploit  which,  as  far  as  we  knew,  had  never  been  achieved 
or  even  attempted.  We  said  nothing  of  our  intentions  to  any  one, 
for  fear  of  being  prevented,  but  set  out  one  day  before  breakfast  in 
high  glee.  It  was  a  duU,  gray  morning,  with  woolly  clouds  threaten- 
ing  snow ;  and,  as  the  ground  did  not  feel  quite  so  hard  and  crisp 
as  it  had  done,  Malpas  thought  the  frost  must  be  giving  way.  I 
was  afraid  so  too,  and  fancied,  if  we  had  delayed  our  exploit  to 
another  day,  it  might  have  been  too  late.  I  had  taken  my  gun  with 
me,  in  expectation  of  picking  up  a  snipe  or  a  wild  duck  as  we  went 
along.  Descending  a  narrow  lane,  bordered  with  hazels  and  alders, 
we  soon  reached  the  edge  of  the  mere,  whose  broad  expanse  was 
entirely  sheeted  with  ice.  Crowning  a  high  bank  on  the  left  stood 
the  venerable  church  of  Marston,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  object ; 
and  close  adjoining  it,  amid  a  grove  of  ancestral  trees,  now  stripped 
of  their  leafy  honours,  but  with  many  a  rook's  nest  discernible  amid 
their  branches,  stood  the  vicarage.  At  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  which 
came  down  to  the  mere,  was  a  boat-house,  with  its  tiny  craft  frozen 
fast  in  the  water.  Beyond  this  the  banks  rose  still  higher  and  more 
abruptly,  and  their  sides  were  clothed  with  brushwood  and  timber. 
Still  further  they  dipped  gently  down,  and  the  view  was  bounded  by 
the  thick  dark  woods  of  Duiiton  Park,  which  shrouded  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Amoundemess.  The  fairest  object  in  this  part  of  the 
prospect  was  Dunton  Church,  which  stood  on  a  gentle  hill  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  mere.  It  was  an  old  pile  with  a  square  tower, 
like  that  of  Marston,  and  I  know  not  to  which  church  the  palm  of 
beauty  ought  to  be  assigned.  It  was  pleasant  in  summer-time  to 
float  on  the  mere,  and  hear  the  bells  of  both  fanes  ring  out  in  merry 
rivalry.  Those  of  Marston  were  deepest,  Dunton's  sweetest  in  tone. 
On  the  right  of  Dunton  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  dark  and 
distant  lange  of  Lancashire  hills.  My  glances,  however,  were  not 
cast  m  this  direction,  but  towards  the  tower  of  Marston  Church,  the 
summit  of  which  was  lighted  up  by  a  straggling  sunbeam.  I  thought 
of  my  mother,  and  fancied  her  eye  might  be  upon  me. 

My  reflections  were  put  to  flight  by  a  flight  of  wild  fowl.  I  fired 
amongst  them,  and  brought  down  a  couple  of  fine  ducks,  and,  having 
bagged  them,  we  commenced  our  attempt.  The  southern  extremity 
of  the  mere,  where  we  were,  was  the  widest,  and  the  point  we  in- 
tended t^  make  for — a  cottage  on  the  low  banks^  belonging  to  Ned 
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Culcheth,  one  of  Squire  Vernon's  keepers — might  be  about  a  mile 
off,  in  a  direct  line.  At  first,  the  ice  was  strong  enough,  and  we 
trampled  down  the  flags  and  bulrushes  as  they  appeared  above  the 
surface ;  but  after  we  had  got  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  were 
above  deep  water,  it  certainly  looked  thinner,  and  was  very  blue  and 
clear.  As  we  knew  there  were  many  springs  in  the  mere,  we  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  for  all  such  dangerous  places ;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  water-fowl,  which  assembled  at  the 
spots  m  search  of  the  fish  that  swarmed  there  to  breathe.  By  this 
time  I  had  encumbered  myself  with  another  duck,  and  having  ad- 
^anced  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  withou.t  accident  and  without  alarm, 
we  were  in  high  spirits  at  our  progress,  and  made  sure  of  accom- 
plishing the  rest  of  the  distance. 

While  loading  my  gun,  after  an  unsuccessful  shot,  we  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  look  around  us.  It  was  a  fine  winterly  scene  :  ice — 
ice — everywhere,  spreading  out  in  a  vast  unbroken  sheet,  smooth, 
shining  like  a  mirror,  and  as  slippery  too.  Just  then  the  clock  of 
Marston  Church  struck  seven,  in  an  unusually  solemn  manner,  I 
thought ;  and  we  went  on,  running  and  sliding  over  the  glassy 
surface.  All  at  once  we  became  aware  that  the  ice  was  bending 
unpleasantly  beneath  us,  and  we  looked  at  each  other  uneasily. 
Porcing  a  laugh,  I  began  to  repeat  the  schoolboy  rhymes— 

"  If  it  bends,  it'll  bear. 
If  it  cracks,  it'll  swear. 
If  it  breaks " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  ! "  interrupted  Malpas.  "  Why  the  devil  do 
you  mention  such  a  thing  as  breaking  now  ?  I  wish  we  were  safely 
back  again.    What  a  fool  I  was  to  come  with  yoa  at  all !" 

He  was  here  interrupted  in  his  turn  by  a  most  terrific  crack, 
beginning  just  beneath  his  feet,  passing  under  mine,  and  sweeping 
on  with  an  awful  noise  to  an  immense  distance.  Malpas  and  I 
stared  at  each  otlier  aghast,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat. 

We  were  now  about  midway  from  eitlier  shore,  and  therefore  it 
seemed  immaterial  which  course  was  adopted.  Malpas  was  for 
turning  back ;  but  he  liad  scarcely  moved  a  foot  in  that  direction, 
when  anotlicr  crack,  louder  and  more  appalling  than  the  first,  took 
place  ben«iath  him,  and  water  sprang  from  between  the  fissures. 
Starting  back  with  a  cry  of  terror,  he  speeded  off  in  the  course  we 
liad  originally  pursued.  We  trod  as  lightly  and  moved  as  swiftly  as 
we  could,  stepping  on  the  points  of  our  feet.  The  distance  between 
us  and  the  shore  seemed  interminable.  The  ice  seemed  fairly  giving 
way,  and  cracked  and  groaned  most  fearfully.  On  looking  back,  I 
saw  that  the  surface  not  fifty  yards  behind  us  was  covered  with 
water.    I  now  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  thought  of  my  mother, 
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hoping  I  should  be  buried  beside  her,  if  my  body  was  ever  found,  in 
Marston  churchyard. 

Malpas,  who  was  not  encumbered  with  a  gun  and  a  bag  of  wild 
ducks,  and  who,  besides,  had  a  very  light  pair  of  heels,  got  con- 
siderably in  advance,  and  thinking  I  might  safely  follow  where  he 
went,  I  shaped  my  course  accordingly.  But  I  soon  found  this  to 
be  an  error,  for  the  ice,  which  bent  beneath  him,  and  cracked,  would 
hardly  sustain  me,  and  more  than  once  gave  way  altogether,  so  that 
my  escapes  from  destruction  seemed  almost  miraculous.  For  some 
time,  my  attention  had  been  so  intently  directed  to  my  own  pre- 
carious situation,  that  I  had  not  dared  to  glance  towards  the  shore ; 
but  now  looking  in  that  direction,  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  much  nearer  it  than  I  expected — scarcely  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  off,  while  the  ice  had  become  much  firmer. 
Bat  where  was  Malpas?  Had  he  already  reached  the  bank?  I 
could  nowhere  perceive  him.  A  vague  apprehension  crossed  me  that 
he  had  sunk  through  the  ice ;  and  my  fears  were  instantly  afterwards 
confirmed  by  remarking  his  cap  only  a  few  yards  before  me.  At  a 
glance  I  saw  what  had  happened.  In  his  haste,  he  had  incautiously 
approached  a  spring,  and  had  fallen  through  the  thin  covering  of  ice. 
The  sound  of  his  immersion  had  been  drowned  in  the  loud  cracks 
and  explosions.  All  selfish  considerations  were  lost  in  the  thought 
of  saving  him,  and  twenty  rash  plans — any  of  which  would  have  cost 
me  my  own  life — occurred  to  me.  I  approached  as  near  as  I  dared 
to  the  hole.  Nothing  was  to  be  discerned  of  him.  The  ice  was  as 
transparent  as  crystal,  and  I  looked  eagerly  around  for  any  object 
beneath  it.  The  next  moment  I  distinguished  Malpas  under  the 
glassy  barrier,  with  his  hands  outstretched,  and  his  eyes  open  and 
fixed  on  me.  Never  shall  I  forget  their  expression.  I  sprang  to 
where  he  was,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  aperture,  and  signed 
to  him  to  move  towards  it.  He  understood  me,  and  with  a  last 
effort  struggled  thither,  and  got  his  head  above  the  ice.  But  the 
frail  support  broke  beneath  his  hold,  and  he  sank  again.  I  uttered 
a  cry  of  despair.  But  the  next  moment  he  reappeared ;  and,  having 
thrown  myself  flat  on  the  ice,  I  managed  to  lay  my  gun  across  the 
hole,  and  he  caught  hold  of  the  barrel.  But  I  saw  that  he  was  so 
much  exhausted,  that  unless  he  could  be  immediately  extricated  he 
must  unquestionably  perish;  and  I  therefore  approached  still  nearer, 
though  at  the  greatest  personal  risk,  until  I  could  grasp  his  hand, 
and  then,  bidding  him  second  my  efforts,  I  exerted  all  the  strength 
I  possessed,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  him  out  of  the  hole. 

I  was  so  overjoyed  by  his  deliverance,  that  I  felt  disposed  to  fall 
on  my  knees  and  offer  up  thanks  to  Heaven  for  it ;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  look  that  checked  me. 

Seeing  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  move,  I  laid  hold  of  him 
and  dragged  him  along  the  surface  of  the  ice,  which,  fortunately, 

D  2 
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was  very  smooth,  so  that  I  bad  little  difficulty  in  the  job,  for  he 
himself  was  as  helpless  as  a  sack.  When  I  got  him  to  land  he  was 
quite  insensible,  and  I  was  very  much  frightened,  scarcely  knowing 
what  to  do.  However,  Ned  Culcheth's  cottage  was  close  by  ;  so  I 
hurried  thither,  and  fortunately  finding  the  keeper  within,  he  came 
out  at  once,  and  by  nis  help  and  that  of  his  wife,  Malpas  was  quickly 
transported  to  the  little  habitation,  where  he  was  wrapped  in  warm 
blankets,  and  some  hot  spirits  and  water  poured  down  his  throat ; 
after  which  he  began  to  revive.  At  first  he  didn't  seem  to  know 
what  had  liappened,  nor  where  he  was;  but  when  his  dark  eye 
lighted  on  me  as  I  sat  by  the  pallet  on  which  he  was  laid,  all  seemed 
to  flash  upon  him,  and  an  uneasy  expression  crossed  his  face. 

"  Weel,  Master  Malpas,  how  dun  you  find  yourself,  sir,"  inquired 
Ned.  "  You'n  had  a  narrow  squeak  for  your  life,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Master  Marvyn  here,  yo'd  ha'  been  food  for  th'  fishes  by 
this  time.     You  owe  your  life  to  him." 

"  It's  a  debt  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay,"  Malpas  rejoined,  turn- 
ing away  as  if  in  pain,  and  averting  his  gaze  from  us. 

The  keeper  shook  Ids  liead, 

"  I  dunna  like  that  lad,"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  "  There's 
summut  naw  reet  about  him." 

With  this  he  left  the  room ;  and,  after  a  little  time,  as  Malpas 
did  not  speak,  I  fancied  he  must  be  asleep,  and  got  up  to  leave  too, 
but  just  as  I  was  passing  through  the  door,  I  glanced  towards  the 
bed,  and  beheld  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  abso- 
lute hate.  I  was  stepping  back  to  him,  but  he  motioned  me  off, 
saying,  impatiently  and  pettishly, 

"  I  don't  want  you.  Shut  the  door.  I'm  trying  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  your  presence  disturbs  me." 

So  I  left  him,  and  stepping  outside  the  cottage  found  Ned,  who, 
had  been  to  fetch  my  gun  and  the  ducks  which  I  had  left  on  the  ice. 

"  Why  you're  one  o'  t'  warst  poachers  abowt  Marston,  Master 
Marvyn,"  Ned  cried,  "  an  I  dunna  know  what  t'  Squoire  would  say 
if  he  seed  you  wi'  these  dooks.  Howsomdcver,  we  won't  say  nowt 
about  it.  Hang  that  chap  inside ;  I  cauna  'bide  him.  Take  care 
he  dunna  do  you  an  ill  turn.  You'n  thrown  a  chance  away.  If  I'd 
been  i'  your  place,  when  his  head  were  once  fairly  \indcr  water,  I'd 
ha'  Ictten  him  be.  No  one  could  lia'  blamed  you,  and  he'd  ha'  done 
you  no  more  hurt." 

"But  I  should  have  blamed  myself,  Culchetli,"  I  rejoined,  some- 
what severely,  for  I  was  much  displeased  with  the  freedom  he  took ; 
"  or  rather,  1  should  never  have  forgiven  myself,  if  I  had  acted  in 
the  way  you  suggest.  I  would  rather  suffer  any  wrong  than  commit 
the  heinous  crime  of  allowing  a  fellow- creature  to  perish,  when  I 
could  render  him  aid,  even  granting  he  were  my  enemy  at  the  time, 
aBd,whichIcan  scarcely  believe,  shoiudcontinuc  an  cncmyaftcrwards." 
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'*  Weel,  them's  Christian  sentiments,  I  must  say,"  returned  the 
keeper,  rather  abashed ;  "  and  I'm  glad  any  one  can  be  found  to  act 
up  to  'em,  but  you're  young  i'  th'  warld  yet,  and  dunna  know  human 
natur — the  worst  part  on  it,  I  mean,  for  it's  not  all  bad — ^Lord  for- 
bid !  When  you'n  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you'n  find  that  wi'  some 
folk  every  kindness  you  show  'em  is  worse  than  an  injury  inflicted." 

I  put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  for  I  thought  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  pursuing  it  further ;  and  we  entered  the  cottage,  where  a 
clean  cloth  had  been  spread  upon  the  table,  and  a  plain  but  ample 
and  very  good  breakfast  had  been  prepared  by  the  keeper's  wife, 
consisting  of  fried  eggs  and  bacon,  toasted  oat-cakes,  butter,  cheese, 
and  a  large  basin  of  new  milk.  To  these  good  things  I  did  ample 
justice,  for  I  was  as  hungry  as  a  famished  wolf. 

Sissy  Culcheth  was  a  young  and  very  pretty  little  "Welsh  woman, 
and  wore  a  mau's  hat,  which  was  extremely  becoming  to  her.  Her 
countenance  was  redolent  of  health  and  good  humour,  and  her 
cherry  lips  were  ever  sundered  by  smiles,  as  if  to  show  her  white 
teeth,  while  a  pretty  dimple  was  constantly  displaying  itself  in  her 
blooming  cheeks.  She  was  particularly  clean  in  her  person  and 
attire ;  and  as  I  looked  round  the  cottage,  which  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  details  showed  evidence  of  her  neatness  and  taste,  I 
thought  Ned  must  be  a  very  happy  fellow  with  such  a  tidy  and  pretty 
helpmate.  In  return  for  the  excellent  meal  she  had  provided  me 
with,  I  offered  her  the  wild  ducks  I  had  shot,  and  she  appeared  much 
obliged  by  the  present ;  but  Ned  laughed,  and  said,  "Nah,  nah ;  it 
woiud  be  like  bringin'  coals  to  Newcastle,  to  give  her  the  dooks." 

Before  I  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Sissy  peeped  into  the  room  where 
Malpas  lay,  and  finding  him  asleep,  did  not  disturb  him ;  but  now 
that  nearly  two  hours  had  clasped,  and  his  clothes  were  quite  dried, 
she  went  again,  and  almost  instantly  returned,  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
saying  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  talking  very  wildly  and  incoherently, 
and,  she  feared,  must  be  in  a  high  fever.  Ned  and  I  instantly  flew 
.  to  the  room,  and  found  her  apprehensions  verified.  On  seeing  us, 
he  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  seized  me  by  the  throat ;  and  it  required 
all  Ned's  strength  to  get  him  back  again,  and  hold  him  down.  In  a 
little  time  the  paroxysm  passed,  and  a  shivering-fit  ensued ;  and  as 
it  was  evident  immediate  assistance  must  be  obtained,  Ned  said  my 
Christian  charity  must  be  put  in  practice  once  more,  and  I  must  run 
for  Simon  PownaU,  the  village  barber-surgeon,  and  he  would  keep 
watch  over  Master  Malpas  meanwhile,  to  prevent  mischief.  He 
added,  that  I  had  better  call  at  the  vicarage,  and  let  Dr.  Sale  know 
how  matters  stood.  This  was  not  a  very  pleasant  task,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  set  off  as  fast  as  I  could  to  Marston. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Consequences  of  the  Adventure  on  the  Ice. 

SiiioN  PowxALL,  the  barber-surgeon  of  Marston,  was  a  strange, 
conceited  little  fellow,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  for  he 
shaved  my  uncle  Mobberley  three  times  a  week,  brought  him 
mixtures  for  his  cough,  lotions  for  his  sore  eye,  and  powders  for  his 
rheumatism.  He  was  the  greatest  gossip  in  the  village,  and  knew 
every  one's  affairs  far  better  than  they  knew  them  themselves. 
There  were  no  secrets,  he  declared,  in  any  family  round  the  place 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted.  His  practice  had  put  him  in 
possession  of  queer  matters,  if  he  chose  to  disclose  them ;  "  but 
'mum'  's  the  word  with  me,"  he  said;  " professional  men  never 
betray  their  patients."  Simon,  moreover,  was  of  a  very  meddlesome 
turn,  and  liked  to  push  his  nose — and  it  was  a  very  long  and  sharp 
one — into  everything,  and  to  give  advice  without  being  asked  for  it ; 
and  as,  from  one  cause  or  another,  he  was  very  much  feared,  people 
took  care  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him.  He  had  plenty  of  employ- 
ment with  shaving  and  tooth-drawing,  blistering  men  and  bleeding 
cattle,  attending  the  farmers'  wives  in  their  confinements,  and 
physicking  their  sons  and  daughters  when  they  required  it.  He 
powdered  the  vicar's  hair,  and  quacked  him  for  his  gout  and  other 
ailments ;  was  very  skilful  in  reducing  a  fracture ;  and,  indeed,  in 
his  own  opinion,  was  very  skilful  at  everything.  In  short,  he  was  a 
clever  little  empiric,  with  a  smattering  of  most  things,  and  knew  how 
to  make  the  most  of  the  little  he  possessed.  Though  a  great 
egotist,  he  generally  managed  to  drop  the  personal  pronoun  when 
speaking  himself.  His  shop  was  close  to  the  Nag's  Head,  somewhat 
retired  trom  the  road,  with  a  comfortable  bench  in  front,  a  gallipot 
and  a  red  rag  in  the  window,  and  a  blue  and  white  striped  pole 
projecting  from  the  door. 

When  I  rushed  in,  in  breathless  haste,  Simon  was  operating  on 
the  chin  of  a  farmer,  and,  startled  by  the  noise,  he  exclaimed,  on 
seeing  me, 

"  Something  wrong  at  Nethcrcrofts,  eh  ?  Be  bound  it's  the  old 
dame.  Never  recovered  the  loss  of  her  cat.  Been  in  a  low  way 
ever  since — sinking — sinking — ^rad\ially  sinking.  Tried  to  support 
her.  Got  her  a  fine  tabby.  No  use.  Ah !  all !  poor  soul — ^knew 
it  would  come  to  this." 

"But  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  her!"  I  cried.  "My 
aunt's  not  worse  than  usual." 
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"Oh,  la!  then  it's  the  old  man!"  Pownall  ejaculated.  "What 
ails  him  ?  Shaved  him  yesterday.  Cough  troublesome ;  rheumatix 
ditto.  Well  enough,  though,  to  go  to  the  Nag's  Head  in  the  after- 
noon, and  drink  his  gin-and-water  as  usual.     Sudden  attack,  eh  ?" 

Having  now  quite  recovered  my  breath,  I  stopped  his  guess-worV 
by  explauuDg  what  had  really  happened,  and  in  what  way  his  ser- 
vices were  required.  On  hearing  that  Malpas  and  I  had  crossed  the 
mere,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  amazement ;  so  did  his  apprentice, 
Chetbam  Quick,  who  was  almost  as  queer  a  character  as  his  master ; 
and  so  also  did  Tom  Shakeshaft,  the  farmer,  who  had  waited 
quie%  all  this  while  with  his  broad  good-natured  face  covered  with 
lather. 

"  Oh,  la !  wonder  you're  here  to  tell  the  tale  I "  Pownall  cried, 
after  this  general  expression  of  astonishment.  "  £isks  young  folks 
run,  to  be  sure.  Wouldn't  have  done  it  for  twenty  pounds ;  would 
you.  Master  Shakeshaft?"  (A  grunt  of  assent  from  the  farmer.) 
"Off  immediately — that  is,  as  soon  as  you're  finished.  Master 
Shakeshaft.    Take  care  of  the  shop,  Chetham." 

And,  having  cleared  the  jolly  farmer's  cheeks  and  chin  of  their 
stubble,  he  put  a  case  of  lancets,  some  bandages,  and  a  few  other 
matters  into  his  pocket,  and,  leaving  Chetham  Quick  to  conduct 
his  business  in  his  absence,  hurried  off  to  the  keeper's  cottage, 
while  I  repaired  to  the  vicarage,  very  doubtful  as  to  the  reception  I 
should  meet  with. 

The  vicarage  was  a  thoroughly  comfortable  residence.  Trust 
your  well-beneficed  parsons  for  taking  care  of  themselves,  and 
making  all  snug  about  them.  I  was  ushered  into  the  study,  whither 
the  doctor  had  retired  after  a  substantial  breakfast,  the  remains  of 
which  I  saw  on  the  sideboard  as  I  passed  the  dining-room.  Dr.  Sale 
was  a  pompous,  portly  personage,  with  a  rosy,  handsome  counte- 
nance, set  off  by  well-powdered  hair,  and  boasting  a  goodly  protube- 
rance of  stomach,  sustained  by  many  a  fat  haunch  of  venison  from 
Fitton  Park,  which  was  now  in  the  possession  of  his  wife's  brother, 
to  whom  in  former  days  he  had  been  tutor.  Dr.  Sale  suffered  from 
gout,  and  as  his  weight  and  corpulency  prevented  him  from  taking 
as  much  exercise  as  he  required,  his  temper  suffered  likewise.  He 
looked  much  surprised  at  my  visit,  and  when  I  told  him,  as  briefly* 
2£  I  could,  what  had  occurred,  he  flew  into  a  towering  passion,  and, 
riling  the  bell  furiously,  bade  the  man  desire  Mrs.  Sale  to  come  to 
him  immediately.  He  then  rated  me  soundly,  as  if  I  had  been  the 
sole  cause  of  the  accident. 

Before  I  could  offer  any  further  explanation,  Mrs.  Sale  entered- 
She  was  still  very  handsome,  possessing  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  and 
an  unmistakable  air  of  high  breeding  in  manner  and  deportment. 
Her  son  greatly  resembled  her  in  point  of  features,  but  in  no  other 
respect,  for  she  was  an  excellent  person,  and  very  amiable. 
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"Good  morning,  Mervyn.  What  is  the  matter.  Dr.  Sale?"  she 
inquired  calmly. 

"The  matter  is  this,  Mrs.  Sale,"  replied  the  vicar.  "Malpas,  at 
the  instance  of  this  hair-brained  boy,  and  in  company  with  him,  has 
been  crossing  the  mere — crossing  it,  Mrs.  Sale :  was  ever  such  an 
act  of  insanity  committed  ? — and  he  has  fallen  through  the  ice,  and 
is  now  lying,  more  than  half-drowned,  at  Ned  Culcheth's  cottage. 
Is  not  that  the  sum  of  it,  eh,  sirrah  ?  "  he  bellowed  to  me. 

"  Good  gracious !  is  this  possible  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sale,  sinking 
upon  a  chair,  and  looking  as  if  she  would  faint  away. 

"It  is  not  so  bad  as  you  represent,  sir,"  I  replied,  hastening  to 
relieve  the  lady's  anxiety.  "  Malpas  is,  no  doubt,  m  a  feverish  state, 
caused  by  the  immersion ;  but  I  trust  he  will  soon  be  better.  I  did 
not  persuade  him,  as  you  assert.  Dr.  Sale,  to  undertake  the  feat  which 
so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  both  of  us  ;  but  I  may  say  this — though,  if 
you  had  not  taxed  me  so  unjustly,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it — 
that  but  for  my  exertions  in  helping  him  out  of  the  water,  he  would 
be  there  now." 

Mrs.  Sale  instantly  rose  and  embraced  me.  "  So  you  have  pre- 
served his  life  ?    You  were  always  a  brave  boy,  Mervyn." 

"  God  bless  my  soul!  so  you  pulled  him  out,  eh?"  cried  the  vicav. 
"  Good  boy — brave  boy ;  but  very  rash  to  cross  the  mere — very  wrong 
— many  springs  in  it — never  freeze — dreadfully  dangerous.  And  so 
Malpas  is  not  in  danger  ?  Well,  that's  a  comfort — a  verjr  great 
comfort.  You'll  go  to  him  directly,  Mrs.  Sale,  and  take  Mr,  v  awdrey 
with  you.  I  daren't  venture  out  this  dreadfully  cold  morning ;  for 
you  know  I'm  taking  colchicum,  and  the  gout  would  inevitably  fly 
to  my  stomach,  and  then  the  consequences  might  be  worse  to  me 
than  the  ducking  to  Malpas."  So  saying,  he  stirred  up  the  fire,  and 
took  up  a  position  before  it,  spreading  out  the  ample  skirts  of  his 
black  coat.  "  You  had  better  lose  no  time,  Lydia.  Mervyn  tells 
me  that  Simon  Pownall  is  gone  to  the  boy ;  but,  if  necessary,  you 
can  send  over  to  Knutsford  for  Dr.  Lamb." 

"  I  will  do  all  that  is  requisite.  Dr.  Sale,"  replied  the  lady.  "It 
is  needless  to  take  Mr.  Vawdrey.  Mervyn  will  accompany  me.  I  will 
be  ready  in  a  moment,  my  dear." 

So  wc  set  out  together. 

On  arriving  at  the  keeper's  cottage,  we  found  Malpas  in  the  hands 
of  the  little  barber-sm-gcon,  who  liad  breathed  a  vein,  and  administered 
a  soothing  drauglit ;  and  tlie  patient  was  now  perfectly  tranquil,  and 
doing  so  well,  tliat  Pownall  declared  he  would  answer  for  his  perfect 
recovery  in  twenty-four  hours  if  he  were  not  disturbed.  But  for  the 
intervention  of  Sissy  Culclieth,  wiio  tliought  it  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  to  disfigure  so  handsome  a  young  gentleman,  Malpas  would  have 
Dcen  robbed  of  the  flowing  locks,  of  which  he  was  so  vain,  by  the 
scissors  of  the  barber-surgeon ;  and  for  this  Sissy  received  the  thanks 
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of  Mrs.  Sale,  who  was  dismayed  to  hear  that  such  a  dreadful  notion 
had  been  for  a  moment  entertained. 

Having  satisfied  herself  that  her  son  was  doing  as  well  as  repre- 
sented, and  that  her  presence  only  disturbed  him,  Mrs.  Sale  took 
leave,  committing  him  to  the  care  of  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  and 
promising  them  a  handsome  reward  for  the  inconvenience  to  which 
they  were  put.  Ned,  I  could  see,  would  have  been  right  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  intruder ;  but  Sissy  smilingly  undertook  the  charge,  and 
said,  in  her  pleasant  Welsh  toiles,  "  An'  please  you,  matam,  I  shall 
pe  a  fery  coot  nurses  to  him." 

"  What  a  pretty,  well-behaved  young  woman  Sissy  Culcheth  is ; 
and  how  clean  she  keeps  her  house.  I  declare,  we  haven't  whiter 
linen  at  the  vicarage,"  Mrs.  Sale  observed,  as  we  walked  along. 
"  Ned  Culcheth  has  not  been  long  married.  He  brought  his  wife 
from  some  place  in  Caernarvonshire.  I  have  often  noticed  her  at 
chxirch,  but  never  spoke  to  her  before.  A  very  pretty  young  person 
indeed ! " 

Mrs.  Sale  then  inquired  into  aU  particulars  concemmg  the  acci- 
dent ;  and  I  related  them,  I  hope,  with  becoming  modesty.  She 
could  not  thank  me  sufficiently  for  rescu'ng  her  son. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  vicarage.  Dr.  Sale  was  so  pleased  with 
the  account  we  brought  of  Malpas,  that  he  invited  me  to  dine  v?ith 
him,  saying  there  would  be  giblet-soup,  a  fine  roast  turkey,  and 
mince  pies.  "Boys  always  like  mince  pies,"  he  added,  with  a 
chuckling  laugh.  "  And  you  shall  have  a  glass  of  port — such  port  ! 
— ten  years  older  than  yourself,  you  dog — ho  !  ho !  ho ! " 

Mrs.  Sale  urged  me  likewise,  and  said  she  would  walk  over  with 
me  to  Nethercrofts,  and  ask  my  uncle's  permission. 

"Pray  do,  my  dear,"  said  the  vicar,  who  was  now  aU  blandness 
and  smiles ;  "  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  old  gentleman  too,  if 
he  will  come.    But  there's  Uttle  chance  of  it,  I  fear." 

"I  wish,  indeed,  he  would  come,"  Mrs.  Sale  observed  with  a  sigh. 
"No  one  ought  to  be  a  more  welcome  guest  to  the  vicarage  than 
Mr.  Mobberley,  for  without  him  we  might  never  have  possessed  it." 

"Quite  true,  Lydia — quite  true,"  Dr.  Sale  returned.  "But  if  a 
man  won't  dine  with  you  when  you  ask  him,  the  fault  is  generally 
considered  to  rest  with  him,  not  you.  I  should  be  glad  to  show 
Mr.  Mobberley  more  attention  if  he  would  let  me ;  but,  you'll  allow, 
it  would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  my  cloth  to  join  him  at  the 
Nag's  Head.  But  go  with  Mervvn,  and  invite  him ;  press  him ;  say 
what  you  please,  my  love — only  bring  him,  that's  all." 

"  I  will  try,"  Mrs.  Sale  replied ;  "  but  I  despair  of  success." 

And  the  vicar  seemed  to  be  of  her  opinion,  for  he  chuckled  im- 
mensely at  the  answer. 

I  was  very  glad  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  for  I  hoped  it  would 
save  me  from  the  "  rowing"  I  anticipated  from  my  uncle,  when  he 
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came  to  learn  how  my  morning  bad  been  spent ;  and  I  therefore 
seconded  it  very  warmly.  So  Mrs.  Sale  and  I  set  out  once  more. 
Marston  was  a  straggling  little  place,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
detached  dwellings,  with  small  gardens  beside  them,  full  of  damascene 
plum-trees  and  elders.  The  prettiest  part  of  it  was  near  the  vicarage, 
the  lower  garden-gates  of  which  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  the 
^ascent  being  lined  with  picturesquely-disposed  cottages,  intermingled 
■with  shrubs  and  trees.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  road  turned  off  on 
the  left  to  the  church,  and  the  rest  of  the  village  straggled  on  in  a 
straight  line  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  shortest  way  to 
Nethercrofts  was  across  the  fields,  but  Mrs.  Sale  preferred  the  road; 
and  so  well  did  her  agreeable  conversation  beguile  the  distance,  that 
I  did  not  care  how  far  we  went  about.  As  we  passed  along,  it  was 
delightful  to  observe  the  respect  with  which  she  was  everywhere 
treated;  but  her  affability  and  kindness  fully  entitled  her  to  it. 
The  news  of  Malpas's  accident  had  spread  about  like  wildfire — ^very 
likely  owing  to  that  gossiping  Chetham  Quick,  whom  we  met  running 
about, — and  frequent  inquiries  were  addressed  to  her  respecting  her 
son. 

On  our  arrival,  my  uncle  would  have  conducted  Mrs.  Sale  to  a  little 
parlour,  which  was  assigned  to  the  better  order  of  his  guests,  but  she 
would  not  hear  of  it ;  told  him  she  much  preferred  the  house-place,  and 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  beside  my  aunt,  whose  hand  she  took  very  affec- 
tionately, and  made  many  inquiries  after  her  health.  The  old  dame 
gave  but  a  poor  account  of  herself,  but  was  delighted  to  see  her 
visitor,  and  so  was  my  uncle,  for  her  presence  diffused  unwonted 
cheerfulness  throughout  the  dwelling.  It  was  surprising  how  much 
at  home  Mrs.  Sale  made  herself,  how  easy  the  old  folks  seemed  with 
her,  and  how  well  she  adapted  herself  to  their  habits  and  feelings. 
There  was  not  the  least  condescension  on  her  part,  not  the  slightest 
departure  from  her  us\ial  good  breeding;  ana  yet  she  managed  all 
this  without  difficulty.  I  could  not  have  had  a  oetter  advocate  with 
my  uncle.  She  narrated  the  adventure  on  the  mere,  and  applauded 
my  conduct  sohiglily,  that  the  old  gentleman,  instead  of  being  angry, 
looked  quite  pleased  with  me. 

"Dost  hear  what  Madam  Sale  says,  PhoebeP"  he  observed  to  my  aunt. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  she  replied,  "  Mervyn's  a  mettlesome  young  spark,  I 
reckon.    But  I  hope  he  won't  kill  any  more  cats." 

The  force  of  this  allusion  being  explained  to  Mrs.  Sale,  she  again 
undertook  my  defence,  and  asked  whether  I  would  declare  upon  my 
honour  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  poor  Tom's  death. 

"  Upon  my  honour  1  am  not,"  1  said. 

"  Then  yov  must  believe  liim — you  must  acquit  him,  Mrs.  Mobber- 
ley,"  Mrs.  Sale  observed. 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  lad  wouldn't  say  as  much  as  that  if  he  had  done  it," 
remarked  my  uncle. 
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"Idon'tthinkhe  would,"  said  my  aunt.  "But  somebody  must 
have  shot  the  poor  creature — ^I  can  partly  guess  who  it  was  now. 
And  then  there  was  the  owl." 

"  I  certainly  did  catch  the  owl,  aunt,  but  I  let  him  go  afterwards." 

"  And  the  boar's  tail,  what  dost  say  to  that,  boy,  eh  ?" 

"  Never  mind  the  boar's  tail,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mobberley,"  Mrs.  Sale 
interposed,  laughing.  "There,  I'm  sure  you've  quite  forgiven  him. 
He's  a  brave,  generous  boy,  and  I  shall  always  look  upon  liim  as  the 
preserver  of  my  son." 

Thus,  if  M^pas  had  managed  to  get  me  into  disgrace,  ss  I  some- 
times suspected,  his  mother  was  the  cause  of  my  restoration  to  favour, 
for  from  this  time  my  aunt  fully  forgave  me. 

Though  strongly  urged,  my  uncle  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
dine  at  the  vicarage,  but  he  willingly  allowed  me  to  go ;  and  I 
escorted  Mrs.  Sale  home  again.  Intelligence,  meanwhile,  had  been 
brought  by  Simon  Pownall  that  Malpas  was  going  on  so  favourably, 
that  no  more  uneasiness  need  be  entertained  about  him ;  and  tins 
made  his  mother  quite  happy.  We  had  a  capital  dinner ;  Mr.  Vaw- 
drej,  the  curate,  and  Malpas's  private  tutor,  being  the  only  guest 
beside  myself.  I  did  fuU  justice  to  the  roast  turkey,  and  the  mince 
pies,  but  I  did  not  appreciate  the  old  port  as  much  as  it  deserved, 
and  was  glad  to  leave  the  two  churchmen  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  second  bottle,  and  join  Mrs.  Sale  in  the  drawing-room. 

Next  morning  I  went  over  to  the  keeper's  cottage  to  see  after 
Malpas,  and  found  him  nearly  well,  and  seated  by  the  fireside,  on  a 
rocking-chair,  with  pretty  Sissy  Culcheth  opposite  him,  plying  her 
spnning-wheeL  Ned,  I  found,  had  gone  out  early  to  shoot.  Malpas 
pretended  to  be  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  thanked  me,  with  apparent 
warmth,  for  the  important  service  I  had  rendered  him  the  day  before. 
Sissy  chimed  in,  too,  and  was  louder  in  my  praises  than  seemed 
agreeable  to  Malpas,  for  he  checked  her  with  a  frown,  and  said : 

•  Well,  you've  talked  enough  about  it,  at  all  events,  Sissy." 
'  I  suppose  you'll  return  to  the  vicarage  presently,  Malpas  ?"    I 

remarked. 

'  I'm  very  comfortable  where  I  am,"  he  replied;  "besides,  I  don*t 
fed  qo^te  strong  enough  to  move." 

'  Well,  you  Took  so,"  I  said. 

*  Pless  your  'eart.  Master  Mirfyn,  you  mustn't  trust  to  his  looks 
at  all,"  Sissy  interposed ;  "he's  so  weak  still,  look  you,  tat  he  was 
forced  to  lean  upon  me  all  the  ways  to  the  chairs ;  and  he  couldn't 
eat  any  preekfasts,  though  I  made  him  a  very  nice  one." 

"  Well,  he  ought  to  get  well  soon,  you  take  such  good  care  of  him. 
Sissy,"  I  remarked;  "though  I  dare  say  he'll  be  sorry  to  be  out  of 
your  hands." 

"  I  tare  say  he'U  pe  fery  glat  to  get  away,"  Sissy  replied.  "  Why 
should  a  young  gentlemans  wish  to  stay  in  a  poor  cottage  like  this  ?** 
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"  Why,  because  he  has  such  a  nice  nurse,"  I  replied.  "  It's  worth 
while  getting  a  ducking  to  be  so  tended." 

"  Thank  you.  Master  Mirfyn.  You're  fery  complimentary,  look 
you,"  Sissy  returned,  blushing,  and  glancing  furtively  at  Malpas, 
who  didn't  look  over-pleased  at  our  conversation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well  that  at  this  juncture  Simon  Pownall 
presented  himself. 

"Aha  !  out  of  bed,  eh  ?"  he  exclaimed,  on  perceiving  his  patient. 
"  Knew  how  it  would  be — soon  set  you  to  rights.  Pulse  feeble, 
but  good — all  danger  over — must  keep  quiet  to-day  though.  Brought 
you  a  draught.  Wine-glass  here,  Sissy — tonic — restore  appetite — 
c[uicken  pulse — two  hours  hence,  another  glass — Sissy  will  administer 
it — nice  nurse — mustn't  fall  in  love  with  her,  though,"  with  a 
knowing  wink — "  husband  jealous — mum's  the  word  with  me." 

Sissy  was  all  confusion  at  this  speech ;  and  Malpas,  who  looked 
very  angry,  exclaimed : 

"  None  of  your  ridiculous  insinuations,  Pownall.  Can't  one  be 
attended  by  a  pretty  young  woman  without  falling  in  love  with  her  ?" 

"  Don't  know,"  the  barber-surgeon  replied.  "  Complaint  catching." 

The  fair  object  of  these  remarks  now  looked  really  distressed. 

"Look  you.  Master  Malpas,  you  must  go  home,  sir.  You  can't 
stay  here,  after  these  pat  'ords." 

"  There,  you  see  what  you've  done,  with  your  infernal  nonsense, 
Pownall,"  Malpas  cried.  "  I've  a  good  mind  to  throw  the  phial  at 
your  head,  you  stupid,  meddling  old  ass." 

The  barber-surgeon  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"All  a  joke — meant  no  harm,"  he  said.  "Didn't  think  it  could 
be  taken  amiss,  or  wouldn't  have  said  it.  Like  a  little  bit  of  fun — 
thought  it  wan  fun." 

"  Then  you  find  out  your  mistake,"  Malpas  rejoined  sharply. 

"  Do — and  apologise,"  Pownall  returned.  "  Think  no  more  of  it. 
Sissy.  Heard  the  news,  eh  ?  Bessy  Birch,  the  miller's  daughter, 
has  gone  off  with  a  bagman  from  Cottouborough.  Know  it  for 
fact.  Not  the  first  sweetheart  she  has  had — could  tell — but  mum's 
the  word  with  me." 

"  Oh,  plcss  us  !  pretty  Pessy  Pirch  gone  off  with  a  packman !  An' 
her  father's  tat  was  so  fery  font  of  her,  too,  poor  ting !  What'U 
happen  next,  I  wonder ! " 

"You  had  bettor  make  yourself  scarce  if  you  have  nothing  but 
this  stuir  to  talk  about,  i'ownall,"  Malpas  cried, 

"  Difficult  to  give  satisfaction  it  seems.  Try  again.  Heard  of  the 
Twelfth -IS  ight  merry-making  in  Tom  Shakeshaft's  bam,  of  course? 
Twclfth-cakc — spiced  ale — fiddling — dancing — all  kinds  of  fun  and 
frolic.  All  the  young  folks  of  Marston — and  some  of  the  old  ones, 
too — will  be  there  ;  and  araono;st  the  latter  your  humble  servant, 
who  hasn't  quite  lost  his  agility  yet,    Down  the  middle !  up  the 
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middle !  fol-der-iddle-ido."  And  singing,  and  snapping  his  fingers, 
he  cut  several  lively  capers  round  the  room,  to  our  infinite  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Of  course  you're  going.  Sissy  ?"  I  asked. 
"  'Teet  and  I  can't  tell,  Master  Mirfyn,"  she  replied.  "  I  should 
like  it  fery  much,  look  you,  but  I  don't  know  whether  my  husbants 
will  let  me  go,  and  tat's  the  truth." 

"  Let  you  !  he  must — he  shall,"  Pownall  cried.  "  The  merry- 
making would  be  nothing  without  Sissy  Culcheth.  And  here  he 
comes,  at  the  very  moment  he's  wanted.  Put  it  to  him  at  once." 
"  So  please  you,  sir,  ton't ;  it'U  only  make  him  cross." 
Ned  entered  with  four  or  five  dogs  at  his  heels  :  an  old  pointer,  a 
water-spaniel,  a  terrier,  and  a  couple  of  fine  blood-hounds,  answering 
to  the  sounding  names  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Hugh  Lupus.  Having 
made  his  four-footed  companions  lie  down,  deposited  his  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  taken  some  game  out  of  his  bag,  he  approached 
us.  If  a  manly  frame,  supported  by  strong  thews  and  sinews,  is  to 
go  for  anything,  Ned  was  no  unsuitable  mate  for  pretty  Sissy.  He 
was  about  thirty-five,  and  by  no  means  a  bad-looking  fellow,  though 
perhaps  too  much  of  a  Rufus  for  some  people's  tastes,  for  his  poll 
was  a  perfect  forest  of  red  hair,  and  his  great  bushy  red  whiskers 
covered  his  cheeks  and  met  under  his  chin.  Ned  was  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  height,  and  very  powerfully  built,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  a  wide  deep  chest ;  and  his  athletic  frame  was  well  displayed 
in  his  velveteen  shooting-jacket,  and  leathern  leggings,  coming  lugh 
up  on  the  thigh. 

"  Weel,  Master  Pownall,  han  yo'  quite  cured  th'  young  gentle- 
man?" he  asked. 

"  Not  quite,  Ned,"  the  barber-surgeon  replied,  "  but  he'll  be 
himself  again  to-morrow.    Can't  perform  miracles,  Ned." 

"  Hum  ! "  the  keeper  muttered. 

"Talking  of  Tom  Shakeshaft's  Twelfth-Night  hopping  just  as 
you  came  in,  Ned,"  Pownall  pursued.  "Mean  to  take  Sissy,  of 
course?" 

"  No,  I  dunnat,  and  that's  flat." 

"  Sorry  for  it.  Know  what  folks  wiU  say — ^but  mum's  the  word 
with  me." 

"  Ah ! — what  win  they  say  ?" 

"  Mum's  the  word  with  me." 

"  Hang  your  *  mum  ! '    "What'n  they  say,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  you're  a  jealous  oaf,  since  you  want  to  know." 

"  Jealous  !  me  jealous  !  Ha !  ha  !  Weel,  then,  I  win  go,  if  only  to 
show  'em  I'm  not." 

What  coaxing  ways  Sissy  had.  I  saw  her  take  Ned's  hand,  and 
look  at  him  so  persuasively  there  was  no  resisting  her.  But  the 
cunning  barber-surgeon  thought  it  was  his  doing  entirely. 
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"Knew  how  to  do  it,  you  see,"  Pownall  whispered  Sissy,  with  a 
wink.  "Took  him  on  the  right  side.  Down  the  middle  !  up  the 
middle !  fol-der-iddle-ido."  But  this  time  his  capers  were  suddenly 
cut  short  by  Lupus  and  Gaunt  and  the  rest,  who  threatened  to 
fly  at  him,  and  Ned  had  to  bring  out  his  whip  to  make  them  lie 
down. 

Order  being  once  more  restored,  the  barber  surgeon  said  : 

"  Tom  Shakeshaft  has  left  the  management  of  the  affair  to  me. 
Sure  to  go  off  well  in  consequence.  Must  have  the  Fool  Plough  and 
Sword  Dance.  Ought  to  be  on  Plough  Monday,  as  you  know,  but 
will  do  just  as  well  on  Twelfth-Night.  Only  three  days  too  soon. 
You'll  play  the  Fool,  Ned,  eh?" 

"Dang'dif  Ido." 

Dang'd  if  you  don't,  and  see  who's  right.  Chetham  Quick,  my 
'prentice,  shall  play  Old  Bessie.  Honour  us  with  your  presence, 
young  gentlemen  ? — invite  you  both  in  Tom  Shakeshaft's  name." 

"  Oh !  I'll  go,  if  I'm  well  enough,"  Malpas  said. 

"And  so  will  I,"  I  added,  "provided  my  uncle  has  no  objec- 
tion." 

"Answer  for  him — make  him  go  too,"  Pownall  said,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Oh  !  if  the  gentlefolk  be  goin',  I  must  cry  off,"  Ned  observed. 

"An'  why  so,  look  you?"  Sissy  inquired. 

"  Ay,  why  so,  indeed  ?"  Pownall  cried.  "  People  wt7/talk,  then. 
But  mum's  the  word  with  me." 

"Pesides,  you  promised  just  now,  and  you  never  preek  your  'orts, 
Ned." 

Ah,  Ned,  my  good  fellow  !  you  will  never  be  able  to  resist  those 
soft  looks  and  coaxing  ways.  Nor  could  he ;  for  he  replied,  with  a 
yielding  laugh, 

"  Weel,  a  promise  Is  a  promise.  Yo'  han  me  there,  lass,  and  I'll 
e'en  play  the  Fool,  too,  since  Mester  Pownall  wishes  it." 

Satisfied  with  accomplishing  his  object,  the  barber-surgeon  told 
Malpas  he  should  pay  him  a  final  visit  in  the  morning,  after  which 
he  might  return  to  the  vicarage  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  Pownall  then 
took  leave,  and  I  accompanied  him.  On  the  way  to  the  village  we 
met  Mrs.  Sale,  to  whom  the  barber-surgeon  gave  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  her  son. 

"  I'm  pleased  with  all  you  tell  me,  Pownall,  but  I  shall  go  on  and 
see  him,  since  he  is  not  to  come  home  till  to-morrow,"  she  said ; 
"won't  you  walk  back  with  me,  Mervvn  P" 

I  could  not  refuse — and,  indeed,  I  had  no  desire  to  do  so — and 
therefore  retraced  my  steps  with  her.  What  was  our  surprise,  when 
we  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cottage,  to  perceive  Malpas 
walking  slowly  towards  us.     Wc  hurried  to  meet  him. 

"  "Why,  my  dear,  this  is  very  imprudent — very  imprudent  indeed,'* 
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the  lady  cried.  "  Simon  Pownall  told  me  you  oughtn't  to  move  till 
to-morrow.    Why  have  you  run  this  risk  ?  " 

"  That  Rufus  of  a  keeper  is  such  a  brute,  I  can't  stand  him," 
Malpas  replied.  "  He  says  the  rudest  things  to  his  wife  and  to  me ; 
and  Decause  I  replied — ^would  you  believe  it  ? — he  has  ordered  me — 
me  ! — to  leave  the  house." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it ! "  Mrs.  Sale  cried ;  "  and  Sissy  such  a  nice 
creature.     Ah !  here  she  is  ! " 

As  she  spoke,  Sissy  came  up,  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
sobbing  violently. 

"  So  please  you.  Master  Malpas — do  come  back,  sir !  My  husbants 
is  fery  sorry  for  what  he  said ;  look  you,  sir — ^he's  hasty.  Do  come 
back,  sir." 

Malpas  looked  as  if  he  would  have  complied,  but  his  mother 
interposed : 

"  No,  my  dear ;  since  you  have  ventured  out,  you  had  better  go 
home.  "VN^ere  would  be  the  use  of  returning  ?  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  him,  I'm  sure.  Sissy,  and  I'm  greatly  indebted  to  you ;  but 
I'm  quite  distressed  there  should  be  any  unpleasantness  between  you 
and  your  husband,  and  I  hope  my  son  has  not  been  the  cause  of  it. 
I  will  go  with  you  and  arrange  it,  for  I  cannot  bear  differences 
between  married  people.  Mervyn,  my  dear,  give  Malpas  your  arm, 
and  walk  home  with  him.     Come,  Sissy,  no  more  tears." 

And  as  Mrs.  Sale  went  to  the  cottage  with  the  keeper's  wife, 
Malpas  and  I  proceeded  slowly  to  the  vicarage.  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  he  replied : 

"Oh !  Rufus  is  infernally  jealous,  that's  all." 

"Well,  don't  give  him  cause,  Malpas,"  I  said. 

"  I — pshaw !  "  he  exclaimed  contemptuously. 

And  he  then  continued  silent  till  we  reached  the  vicarage,  where 
I  left  him. 

I  was  afterwards  happy  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Sale  that  all  differences 
were  made  up  between  the  couple ;  while  I  was  subsequently  in- 
formed by  Ned  himself  that  he  and  his  wife  had  been  very  hand- 
somely rewarded  for  the  trouble  they  had  been  put  to  in  regard  to 
Malpas,  who,  I  may  mention,  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  quitting 
the  house  so  suddenly,  but  was  perfectly  well  next  day,  and  able  to 
come  over  to  Nethercrofts  and  join  me  in  my  sports. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

fn  which  I  ride  round  Marston  Mere ;  meet  with  some  Gipsies  in  a  strange 
place;  and  take  part  at  the  Twelfth-Night  merry-making  in  Farmer 
Shakeshaft's  Barn. 

AisfD  plenty  of  sport,  out-door  and  in-door,  too,  we  had,  for  it  was 
holiday-time  at  Marston,  and  all  the  lads  of  the  village  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  various  recreative  exercises  and  games  suitable  to  the 
season.  There  were  battles  with  snowballs  in  the  fields ;  football, 
and  bat-and-ball  on  the  ice  ;  wrestling  and  nine-ptas  in  the  barns  ; 
and  hot-cockles,  hunt  the  slipper,  blindman's-buff,  puss  in  the  comer, 
and  other  romping  games  within  doors  at  night.  Marston  was  a  very 
primitive  place,  and  Christmas  was  kept  well  at  it.  The  old  church 
was  decked  with  evergreens,  and  the  windows  of  the  farm-houses 
were  stuck  full  of  holly  and  ivy,  while  a  bunch  of  mistletoe  was  hung 
in  the  middle  of  the  house-place ;  the  great  yule  log  blazed  on  the 
hearth,  and  merry  parties  assembled  round  it  to  eat  mince  pies  or 
plum  porridge,  drain  the  well-spiced  bowl  of  elder  wine,  and  disport 
themselves  afterwards  at  some  boisterous  game.  The  mummers,  too, 
came  round  in  their  tinsel  finery  and  ribands,  ranted,  and  struck  their 
lathen  swords  upon  the  floor,  and  executed  their  dances.  So  that, 
though  the  season  was  severe,  the  cold  was  well  fenced  off  by  whole- 
some exercise  and  mirthful  pastime.  But  the  crowning  piece  of  fes- 
tivity was  to  be  the  Twelfth-Night  merry-making  given  by  Farmer 
Shakeshaft,  at  which  I  anticipated  no  Jittle  amusement,  and  to  which 
even  Malpas  seemed  to  look  forward  with  interest,  probably  because 
he  hoped  to  meet  Sissv  Culchcth  there.  As  to  Simon  Pownall,  he 
did  nothing  but  talk  aoout  the  great  event ;  and  he  not  only  induced 
the  vicar  and  his  lady  and  Mr.  Vawdrey  to  promise  that  they  would 
look  in  for  a  short  time  at  the  proceedings,  out  even  prevailed  upon 
my  uncle  Mobbcrlcy  to  give  a  similar  promise. 

However,  we  were  two  or  three  days  from  it  jyet,  though,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  I  have  shown,  there  was  no  lack  of  amusement.  My 
uncle  very  good-naturedly  allowed  me  to  go  to  some  of  the  rustic 
parties  I  have  mentioned  (always  sending  Sam  Massey  with  me, 
though  I  could  have  dispensed  with  the  attention),  and  very  amusing 
I  found  them.  And  many  a  comely  maiden  did  I  meet  at  them,  too ; 
for  Marston  had  its  full  share  of  female  beauty.  Our  return  home, 
■which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  sometimes  later  than  was  supposed, 
did  not  disturb  my  uncle,  for  I  slept  at  some  distance  from  him,  and 
in  a  part  of  the  house  allotted  to  the  men. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  complete  the  survey,  which  I  previously 
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commenced,  of  the  premises.  I  have  described  the  large  and  com- 
fortable house-place  where  my  uncle  and  aunt  usually  sat.  Adjoin- 
ing it  was  a  snug  little  parlour,  where  company  was  received,  con- 
taining some  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  a  few  scriptural  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  but  seldom  used.  On  the  other  side,  a  short  passage 
led  to  the  room  where  the  men  had  their  meals,  which  was  provided 
with  a  narrow  oak  table  and  benches  of  the  like  substantial  ma- 
terial. A  door  at  one  end  of  the  house-place  opened  upon  the 
women's  apartments,  and  another  door  led  to  the  old  people's 
chamber,  which  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  the  more  modem 
part  of  the  building.  Above  it  was  a  bed-chamber  once  allotted 
to  me ;  but  as  to  gain  it  I  had  to  pass  through  my  xmcle's  room,  I 
preferred,  as  I  have  just  stated,  a  different  part  of  the  house,  where 
the  men  slept,  and  which  was  gained  by  the  help  of  a  narrow 
ladder-like  staorcase  ascending  from  the  back  kitchen  or  wash- 
house,  and  communicating  with  a  large  room  having  a  roof  like 
that  of  a  bam,  crossed  by  great  beams,  so  that  a  man  had  to 
stoop  in  passing  under  them,  though  I  could  stUl  do  so  with 
ease.  Here  were  three  beds,  of  one  of  which  I  had  taken  posses- 
sion, while  the  furthest  was  occupied  by  William  Weever  and  Peter 
Massey,  and  in  the  middle  bed  slept  my  friend  Sam.  A  mingled 
odour  of  apples  and  cheese  pervaded  the  place  ;  and  no  wonder,  for 
close  adjoming  was  the  room  where  the  cheeses  were  deposited  in 
long  rows  of  three  or  four  deep,  while  near  it  was  a  store-closet, 
filled  with  the  produce  of  the  orchard.  But  I  didn't  mind  this  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  the  cheesy  smell  rather  agreeable, 
and  decidedly  wholesome.  Just  below  was  the  dairy,  where  Hannah 
reigned  supreme,  and  where  she  was  always  to  be  geen  with  her 
helpmates  filling  milk-pans,  scouring  paUs,  churning  butter,  or  press- 
ing curds  into  a  mould ;  while  the  whole  place  rang  with  her  shrill 
tones.  Outside  the  door  was  the  pump,  with  a  large  array  of  clean 
white  milk-paUs  beside  it.  In  front  of  the  dwelling  was  the  farm- 
yard, a  large  quadrangular  area,  filled  with  heaps  of  litter,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  shippons,  stables,  bams,  and  pineries ;  and  on 
the  fourth  by  an  orchard,  full  of  old  damascene  plum-trees,  with 
stems  as  green  as  the  mantle  of  the  ditch  that  divided  the  orchard 
from  the  meadows.  In  fact,  I  suspect  the  drainage  of  the  place 
must  have  been  rather  imperfect,  for  not  only  had  a  large  black  pool 
collected  near  the  pigsties,  but  the  gates  and  palings,  as  well  as  the 
fruit-trees,  were  painted  in  bright  green  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
The  garden  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and,  though  small, 
was  pretty ;  and,  besides  possessing  a  couple  of  clipped  yew- 
trees,  was  defended  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  finest  holly- 
hedges  in  the  county.  In  a  sunny  comer  was  a  row  of  bee- 
hives. Adjoining  the  garden  was  a  paddock,  or  croft,  scattered 
over  with  old   apple-trees  and    pear-trees,   and  occupied  at  one 
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end  by  numerous  stacks  of  hay  and  straw,  with  a  dovecot  amongst 
them. 

But  garden  and  grounds  were  now  bound  up  by  the  rigorous  hand 
of  winter.  The  farmyard  was  full  of  snow  ;  the  poultry  and  pigeons 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  living ;  and  as  to  the  poor  ducks 
and  geese,  they  were  quite  disconsolate,  while  the  tracks  of  the 
cart-wheels  threw  up  masses  that  looked  like  great  lumps  of 
sugared  plum-cake.  The  old  plum-trees  in  the  orchard  appeared 
frostbitten,  like  starved  old  men,  and  on  the  weather  side  were 
white  with  snow.  The  pools  and  ditches  were  caked  over  with 
chocolate-coloured  ice ;  the  thatched  roof  of  the  house  had  its  coat 
of  congealed  and  sparkling  snow,  and  from  the  wide  eaves  icicles 
depended  like  stalactites ;  the  beehives  were  gone,  and  nothing  was 
green  except  the  ivy  on  the  wall  and  the  long  holly-hedge,  and  they 
were  in  the  fulness  of  their  beauty.    As  the  old  song  says, — 

"  Holly  hath  birdies,  a  full  fair  flock — 
The  nightingale,  the  popinjay,  the  gentle  laverock. 
Good  ivy,  what  birdies  hast  thou  ? 
None  but  the  howlet,  that  cries  '  How  !  how ! ' " 

Though  there  were  no  nightingales  that  I  am  aware  of,  plenty  of 
blackoirds  and  thrushes  resorted  to  the  holly-hedge  to  appease  their 
hunger  on  the  red  berries ;  and  I  dare  say  my  favourite  owl  came  to 
the  ivy-bush  for  its  black  fruit,  though  1  never  saw  him,  nor  heard 
his  "  how  !  how  !  "  To  my  thinking,  the  old  place  never  looked  so 
well  nor  so  cheery  as  at  this  wintry  season ;  and  on  a  clear  bright 
day,  when  the  sun  shone  upon  its  snowy  roof,  I  thought  it  positively 
beautiful. 

On  such  a  morning  as  this — on  Twelfth  Day,  for  which  I  had 
longed  so  much — I  went  to  the  stable  with  Sam  Massey  to  saddle 
my  pony  and  take  a  ride  round  the  mere.  I  had  announced  my 
intention  the  evening  before  to  Malpas,  and  asked  him  to  accompany 
me,  but  he  dcclinea,  saying  he  would  ride  out  and  meet  me  as  I 
came  back,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Marston.  My  pony  was  soon  ready, 
and,  as  I  liad  not  ridden  him  mucli  of  late,  owing  to  the  frosty 
weather,  he  was  very  frisky,  and  Sam  bade  me  mind  what  I  was 
about,  or  I  might  miss  the  hopping  tliat  night.  I  told  him  never  to 
fear,  and,  touching  Taffy  with  the  whip,  dashed  out  of  the  farmyard. 
The  roads  were  very  slippery,  and  justiQcd  Sam's  caution;  but  my 
pony  was  clever  and  careful,  and  being  "  sharpened,"  as  they  h!ive  it 
at  Marston,  kept  his  feet  well.  Tally  was  a  rough  little  fellow,  with 
a  shaggy  mane  and  long  tail,  but  came  of  good  Wclsli  mountain 
stock,  and  had  recently  been  given  me  by  kind,  good  Mrs.  Mervyn 
to  ride  between  the  Anchorite's  and  school. 

A  blithe  and  joyous  morning  it  was,  and  I  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
sang  and  shouted  from  mere  exuberance  of  happiness.    Ah  !  days  of 
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<rar  youth !  how  happy  are  we  then,  if  we  only  knew  it !  Then  we 
ride  merrily  on,  with  no  black  Care  seated  behind  us.  Many  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  bright-eyed  damsel,  roused  by  the  clatter  of  my  pony's 
heels,  came  forth  to  look  at  me,  and  as  I  gave  to  each  a  passing 
salutation,  adding  a  hope  that  I  should  meet  her  at  the  merry- 
making at  night,  in  every  instance  the  response  was  in  the  affirmative. 
So  thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  I,  "  What  a  large  parly  we  shall 
have!" 

Taking  the  right  bank  of  the  mere  first — ^Marston  lying  on  the 
left — ^I  proceeded  at  a  gallant  pace  up  the  slippery  hUl,  and  down 
the  still  more  sUppery  descent ;  passed  deep  snow-drifts  that  had 
buried  whole  hedges,  and  now  folded  beautifully  over  them ;  crossed 
runnels  turned  to  ice ;  and  paused  to  look  at  an  old  picturesque 
miU,  whose  water-wheel  was  stopped,  and  overhung  with  icicles ;  and 
when  the  miller  came  forth,  my  gaiety  prompted  me  to  ask  him  after 
his  daughter  Bessy,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  pretty  girl.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  went  back  into  the  mill  without  a  word ;  and  Simon 
Pownall's  story  rushing  upon  my  recollection,  I  blamed  myself  for 
my  indiscretion. 

Again  I  rode  on  :  now  looking  at  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ice- 
bound mere,  and  pluming  myself  upon  having  crossed  it,  yet  think- 
ing nothing  should  tempt  me  to  do  so  again ;  now  glancin^  at  some 
black  old  tree  half-clad  in  snowy  drapery,  or  holly  bowed  down  by 
the  weight  upon  its  leaves ;  until,  having  mounted  the  gentle  acclivily 
on  which  Dunton  Church  was  situated,  I  halted  near  its  reverend 
walls.  Hence,  in  spring-time,  the  view  was  exquisite.  Then  it 
looked,  as  now,  as  if  the  whole  country  were  covered  with  snow,  but 
from  a  different  cause,  the  white  vestiture  being  occasioned  by  the 
bloom  of  the  damascene  plum-trees  with  which  the  numerous 
orchards  abounded,  and  the  blossom  of  the  sloe,  or  the  bullace  in 
the  hedges.  At  such  a  season  the  mere  would  gleam  like  a  sheet  of 
silver,  mirroring  the  bright  sky  above  it.  Now  its  surface  sparkled 
in  places,  but  in  others  was  seamed,  roughened,  and  covered  with 
snow,  like  a  frozen  ocean.  Suddenly,  a  merry  peal  of  bells  arose  in 
the  distance,  and  I  knew  it  came  from  Marston  Church,  which  stood 
directly  opposite  me,  across  the  mere.  How  pleasantly  those  bells 
sounded ;  and  yet,  somehow,  they  awakened  a  train  of  half -melancholy 
reflections,  as  a  pensive  thought  will  intrude  in  the  midst  of  deepest 
joy.  But  my  reverie  was  speedily  disturbed  by  a  deafening  crash 
overhead,  and  the  jackdaws  flew  screaming  away  from  the  church 
tower.  The  challenge  of  Marston  had  been  answered  by  the  ringers 
of  Ihmton,  and  loudly  and  eiultingly  did  the  peak  of  the  latter 
resound. 

But  the  din  was  rather  too  much  for  me,  so  I  hastened  away,  and 
presently  entered  Dunton  Park,  through  which  the  road  passed. 
These  sylvan  domains  of  the  Earl  of  Amoundemess  boasted  much 
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noble  timber;  and  many  a  sweeping  vista,  lined  by  magnificent 
though  leafless  trees,  now  opened  before  me.  Beneath  the  lordly 
beech-trees  the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  red  sere  leaves, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  snow  in  the  brake  beyond  them. 
The  dappled  denizens  of  the  forest  might  be  seen  herding  together 
in  some  favoured  patches  which  had  escaped  the  drift ;  hares,  em- 
boldened by  hunger,  dashed  from  out  the  covert,  and  passed  by  re- 
gardless of  my  presence ;  and  pheasants,  tamed  by  the  severity  of 
the  season,  fed  like  barn-door  fowls  on  grain  placed  for  them 
by  the  keepers. 

Having  cleared  the  park,  and  left  it  nearly  a  mile  behind,  I  de- 
scended a  gentle  hill,  and  approached  a  secluded  spot,  where,  many 
years  ago,  a  robbery  had  been  committed  by  a  noted  highwayman. 
Since  then,  however,  the  road  had  been  slightly  turned,  and  a  deep 
ravine,  overshadowed  by  brushwood,  through  which  it  had  formerly 
passed,  avoided.  Just  as  I  reached  the  brink  of  this  hollow,  a  lad 
suddenly  started  forward,  and,  planting  himself  ri^ht  in  my  path, 
screamed  and  flung  his  arms  in  the  air,  and  so  startled  Taffy  that  I 
was  nearly  thrown  from  his  back.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  lad  was  half  naked,  and  evidently,  from  his  tawny 
skin  and  cast  of  features,  of  gipsy  origin.  I  bade  him  get  out  of  the 
way ;  but  he  uttered  a  wild  and  peculiar  cry,  which  was  instantly 
answered  by  a  crushing  amongst  the  brushwood,  caused  by  a  fierce- 
looking  man,  who  presently  emerged  from  it,  and,  springing  upon  me 
with  a  bound,  seized  hold  of  my  bridle,  and  dragged  laffy  towards 
the  edge  of  the  ravine.  I  resisted  as  well  as  I  could,  and  tried  to 
make  liim  leave  go  by  cutting  at  his  hands.  But  he  snatched  the  whip 
from  me  with  an  oath,  and  gave  it  to  the  lad,  who  scutched  the  pony 
behind,  and  made  him  g^o  on. 

"  Where  are  you  takmg  mc  to  P  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I 
cried,  greatly  terrified,  and  unable  to  conceive  what  was  about  to 
happen. 

"  You'll  lam  presently,"  the  man  replied,  with  a  savage  grin.  And 
he  forced  Taffy  down  the  slippery  sides  of  the  hollow  ;  and  if  the 
pony  had  not  been  as  sure-footed  as  a  goat  of  his  own  native  hills,  he 
must  have  fallen.  As  it  was,  he  slided  down  for  some  yards.  I  would 
have  jumped  off  if  I  could,  but  the  gipsy  held  me  fast.  On  reaching 
the  bottom,  I  became  aware  that  the  ravine  was  inhabited,  and  per- 
ceived at  a  little  distance  a  low  shed,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  sloping  roof  of  dried  gorse,  and  having  wattled  sides.  The  snow 
had  been  carefully  cleared  away  around  it,  and  in  this  space  a  turf  fire 
was  burning,  and  heating  a  caldron  suspended  above  it  from  a  cross- 
sticks.  In  summer  this  ravine  must  have  been  beautiful  as  well  as 
secluded  ;  but  now  it  had  a  savage  and  almost  fearful  aspect,  more 
fitted  to  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast  than  the  haunt  of  man.  Black  and 
gnarled  roots  of  trees  protruded  from  the  sides,  looking  hideous  from 
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the  congealed  snow  around  them,  and  the  shoots  of  ice  hanging  from 
them.  So  strange  and  fantastic  -were  some  of  the  tricks  played  by 
the  spirits  of  frost  and  snow,  that  the  hollow  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  an  icy  cavern ;  and  at  the  further  end,  where  the  bongli 
OTcrhead  were  thick,  making  an  arch  impervious  to  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer, the  snow  had  lodged  in  masses,  and  then,  freezing,  formed  a 
roof  from  which  long  icicles  depended,  giving  the  whole  place  the 
semblance  of  a  grotto,  with  a  pavement  of  "  thick-ribbed  ice,"  caused 
by  the  accumulations  of  a  half-frozen  rividet  that  tried  to  force  its 
way  through  it. 

I  was  so  much  alarmed  that  I  called  loudly  for  help  ;  but  the  gipsy 
bade  me  hold  my  tongue  or  he  would  silence  me  for  ever.  At  the 
cry,  a  woman  and  a  girl  issued  from  the  tent.  The  former  was  not 
so  dark  as  the  man,  who  was  excessively  swarthy,  but  she  was  very 
handsome,  with  coal-black  hair,  and  fine  black  eyes ;  and  the  girl, 
who  might  be  twelve  years  old,  promised  to  be  very  like  her.  I 
felt  some  assurance  of  safety  when  I  saw  them,  more  especially  when 
the  woman,  advancing  towards  me,  seemed  to  scrutinize  my  features, 
in  spite  of  the  man's  orders  to  her  to  go  back. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him,  Phaleg  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Give  him  a  winding-sheet  of  snow,  Peninnah,"  the  gipsy  replied, 
with  a  ferocious  look  at  me  that  thrilled  to  my  very  marrow ;  "  he'll 
sleep  soundly  under  it,  and  no  one  will  ever  find  him  till  it  melts." 

"  You  won't  let  him  do  it  ? — you  won't  let  him  murder  me  r"  I 
cried,  appealing  to  Peninnah,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  some  touch 
of  compassion  about  her. 

"No — no;  don't  be  afraid,  my  little  gentleman ;  he's  only  joking," 
she  replied.  "It's  a  queer  way  he  has  with  him.  He  shan't  harm 
a  hair  of  your  pretty  head.    You  don't  mean  it^-do  you,  Phaleg  ?" 

The  man  contradicted  her  with  a  muttered  oath,  and  a  savage 
scowl  at  me. 

"  He  wants  to  buy  your  pony — ^that's  it — eh,  Phaleg  ?  Our  old 
donkey  died  last  week." 

"Mayhap  he'U  give  us  the  pony?"  Phaleg  said  with  a  grin. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  I  replied,  endeavouring  to  appear  unconcerned, 
though  I  was  tei-ribly  frightened ;  "  I'U  neither  give  it  you,  nor  sell 
it     So  pray  let  me  go." 

But  the  man  seemed  in  no  humour  to  consent  to  my  departure, 
and  I  began  to  fear  he  would  put  his  threats  into  execution,  and  I 
considered  what  I  could  do  to  obtain  help.  A  few  words  passed 
between  the  pair  in  an  under  tone ;  but  I  caught  what  the  woman 
said  in  conclusion. 

"  I  tell  you  it  won't  do,  Phaleg.  It'll  be  found  out,  and  you'll  be 
scragged  for  it.  It's  not  the  first  time  I've  saved  your  neck  from 
the  halter,  and  you  know  it.  You  sha'n't  lay  a  finger  upon  him,  I 
teUyou,"  she  continued,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "no  matter  who  bids 
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you,  nor  what  you  may  get.  So  go  to  the  shed  and  take  Rue  with 
you." 

"  Well,  you  will  always  have  your  own  way,  Ninnali,"  Phaleg  re- 
plied, as  he  sullenly  obeyed  her,  and  left  us  alone  together, 

"  And  quite  right  I  should  have  it,  when  I'm  tied  to  such  a  head- 
strong, violent  fool  as  thee,"  she  muttered,  looking  after  him  with 
contempt.  "  And  now,  my  pretty  little  gentleman,  let  me  tell  you 
your  fortin.  But  first  you  must  cross  my  hand  with  a  lucky  half- 
crown,     I  knows  you've  got  one." 

As  I  willingly  complied  with  her  request,  she  looked  into  my  palm, 
and  appeared  to  study  its  lines  intently.    At  last  she  spoke  : — 

"Plenty  of  adventure  for  you,  my  pretty  little  gentleman ;  many 
an  up,  many  a  down — many  a  difficulty,  many  a  danger — before  you 
comes  to  your  own.  There's  a  good  deal  of  love  in  your  hand,  my 
merry  little  gentleman,  but  a  good  many  crosses.  All  won't  go 
smooth  where  your  heart's  consarned,  so  you  mustn't  expect  it.  You'll 
find  many  friends,  and  some  enemies — some  bitter  enemies — ay,  you've 
got  one  now,  secretly  trying  to  work  your  ruin.  You  ought  to  have 
a  large  fortune,  my  little  gentleman,  but  there  seems  summat  in  the 
way  of  it,  and  I  fear  it  won't  come  to  you.  But  keep  up  your  heart ; 
you've  a  bright  eye  and  a  merry  look,  and  riches  doesn't  bring 
happiness — at  least,  good  folks  say  so,  though  I'm  of  a  contraiiy 
opmion  myself,  and  should  like  to  roll  in  wealth.  And  now  I'll  tell 
you  how  you  may  know  my  words  to  be  true.  You've  lost  your 
mother,  and  haven't  never  seen  your  father." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  1  asked. 

"  As  I  know  all  else  about  you — from  the  lines  on  your  hand. 
And  they  tell  mc,"  she  said,  in  a  serious  and  almost  solemn  tone 
that  lent  force  to  her  words,  "  that  before  many  hours  are  over 
you'll  receive  a  sudden  and  painful  shock." 

I  inquired  what  she  meant,  but  she  replied  she  could  tell  me  no 
more,  when  some  object  rolled  down  the  bank,  and  was  almost  buried 
in  the  avalanche  of  snow  that  attended  its  rapid  course.  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  gipsy  lad.  He  was  pursued  by  a  bloodhound,  which 
dashed  down  the  brake  after  him,  and  which  no  doubt  would  have 
seized  him  and  lacerated  him  dreadfully,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
his  father,  who,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  out  of  the  tent  to  his 
assistance,  armed  with  a  stake,  with  which  he  kept  the  hound  off. 

"  This  is  Ned  Culchcth's  dog,"  exclaimed  Phaleg.  "  Is  he  at 
hand,  Obed?" 

"  Ay,  daddy,"  the  lad  replied,  "  and  there's  the  young  gentry  cove 
with  him." 

"  What  young  gentry  cove  P"  inquired  Peninnah. 

"  Young  Sale." 

"  Curse  you,  hold  your  tongue,"  interrupted  Phaleg,  "  and  give 
the  young  gentleman  his  whip— d'ye  hear  ? ' 
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"You  now  see  I  was  right,"  observed  Peninnali;  "that  hound 
would  have  discovered  all." 

"  Devil  take  his  baying.  I've  a  good  mind  to  settle  him,"  cried 
Phaleg,  raisiEg  the  stake. 

But  at  this  moment  Ned  Culcheth  dashed  down  the  ravine,  with 
a  double-barrelled  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  followed  by  his  other 
bloodhound,  as  well  as  by  Malpas,  who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had 
tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  Both  expressed 
great  surprise  at  seeing  me,  while  Ned  called  off  the  hounds,  which 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  attack  the  gipsies.  As  Malpas  came 
up,  I  fancied  I  detected  a  glance  of  intelligence  between  him  and 
Phaleg. 

"  Why,  Mervyn,  who  the  deuce  would  have  thought  of  finding 
you  here?"  he  cried.  "I  was  riding  along  to  meet  you,  as  I 
promised  last  evening,  and  wondering  where  you  could  be  loitering 
when  just  as  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Rollin,  I  overtook  our 
friend  Rufus  here,  and  was  chatting  with  him,  when  old  Gaunt 
started  off,  and  gave  chase  to  this  little  black  rascal,  who  dived  into 
the  hollow  to  avoid  him." 

"  And  if  I'd  obeyed  your  orders  and  ca'd  Graunt  back.  Master 
Malpas,"  Ned  remarked,  "we  should  nother  ha'  found  Master 
Mervyn,  nor  unkennelled  these  foxes.  Howsomever,  they  shanna 
ha'  a  chance  of  robbing  hen-roostes,  smoking  pheasants,  and  snaring 
hares  hereabouts  any  longer.  I've  long  been  on  their  trail,  and  at 
last  have  leeted  on  their  harbour,  and  now  I  gies  'em  notice  to  quit, 
and  without  delay,  for  if  I  finds  'em  here  again  we'n  see  what  Lupus 
and  Graunt  can  make  on  'em." 

"  Nay,  let  them  be,  Ned,"  interposed  Malpas ;  "  I  dare  say  the 
poor  people  do  no  harm.  Besides,  you  must  be  uncharitable  indeed 
to  begrudge  them  shelter  in  such  a  place  as  this.  Ough !"  he  added, 
with  a  shudder,  "  I'd  as  soon  live  in  an  ice-house,  or  be  sent  to 
Siberia." 

"  Uncharitable  or  not,  they  shan  tramp,"  Ned  returned ;  "  and  as 
to  doing  no  harm,  they're  nowt  but  a  parcel  o'  thieves  and  wagabones. 
Nothin's  safe  from  'em ;  they  pisons  pigs,  lames  cattle,  nets  fish- 
ponds, and  snares  game.  No  harm !  AJsk  your  uncle,  Squoire 
Vernon,  what  he  thinks  on  'em." 

"  I  will  speak  to  him  myself  about  them,  Ned.  I  shall  see  hin» 
to-morrow,"  Malpas  said  authoritatively.  "TiUthen  you  will  not 
disturb  them." 

"  Varry  weel,  sir ;  as  yo  please,"  Ned  replied ;  "  but  yo'n  find  th* 
squoire's  of  my  way  of  thinking,  if  so  be  he  hasna  altered  his  mind." 

"  I  must  say  they  scarcely  deserve  my  intercession,  especially  the 
woman,  who  looks  as  if  she  "wasn't  to  be  trusted,"  Malpas  observed ; 
"but  I  have  always  had  a  liking  to  gipsies." 

"  And  so  have  I  till  to-day,"  I  remarked. 
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"  Why,  they  haniia  ill-treated  you ;  they  hanna  attempted  to  rob 
you?"  demanded  Ned. 

"  No,  no,"  I  replied ;  "  but " 

"  I  suppose  you  came  here  to  have  your  fortune  told,  and  the 
woman  hasn't  laid  it  on  thick  enough,  eh  ?"  Malpas  interrupted. 

"  She  told  me  a  good  many  things ;  and,  amongst  others,  that  I 
had  a  secret  enemy,"  I  replied,  looking  hard  at  him. 

"  Oh  !  she  told  you  that ;  and  you  believe  her,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  re- 
joined, with  a  forced  laugh,  and  glancing  significantly  at  Peninnah ; 
while  Phaleg  also  looked  disconcerted  and  angry.  Malpas,  indeed, 
seemed  disposed  to  address  some  menaces  to  the  gipsy  woman,  but 
her  looks  apparently  checked  him,  and  he  cried  out  to  me,  "  Well, 
we've  wasted  time  enough  here.     Come  along,  Mervyn." 

He  then  went  off,  and,  nodding  to  Peninnah,  to  whom  I  felt  very 
grateful  for  having  rescued  me  from  her  husband's  clutches,  I 
contrived  to  scale  the  bank  without  dismounting.  Ned,  who  was 
not  very  gracious  in  his  adieux,  brought  up  the  rear  with  Gaunt  and 
Lupus.  On  gaining  the  road,  we  found  Malpas  unfastening  his 
horse,  and  he  said  to  me, — 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  ask  those  gipsy  folk  to  Tom  Shakeshaft's 
hopping  to-night ;  it  would  be  rare  fun." 

"  But  Shakeshaft  mayn't  like  it,"  I  said. 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?  Simon  Pownall  will  manage  it.  I'll 
do  it,  by  Jove !     Take  care  of  my  tit  for  a  moment  till  I  come  back." 

And,  throwing  the  bridle  to  me,  he  disappeared  down  the  brake. 
But  he  didn't  return  quite  so  soon  as  I  expected;  and  thinking  I 
heard  voices  in  dispute  below,  I  asked  Ned  if  we  should  go  down 
and  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Na,  na,"  he  replied,  with  a  peculiar  smile  ;  "  dunna  yo'  be  afeard 
— he'll  come  to  no  hurt.  He's  among  friends.  Didna  it  strike  yo* 
that  he  seemed  to  know  them  warmint.  Master  Mervyn?" 

"  It  did,  Ned." 

"  Wecl,  he's  a  queer  chap,  and  I  hope  he  may  come  to  good." 

At  this  moment  Malpas  reappeared,  and,  springing  on  his  horse,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  laugh,  "  Well,  I've  settled  it  all.    They're  coming." 

"  A  nice  party  we  shall  have,"  I  thought,  echoing  my  previous 
rumination. 

"  Comin',  be  they ! "  growled  Ned.  "  We  shan  see  what  Master 
Shakeshaft  win  say  to  it.     I  know  what  I  would." 

Malpas  let  the  remark  pass  without  notice,  and  we  soon  after- 
wards quitted  the  keeper,  and  rode  on  quickly  towards  Marston. 

When  we  came  to  where  the  little  lane  turned  off  to  Ned's  dwell- 
ing, Malpas  apparently  found  the  attraction  irresistible,  and  pro- 
posed tliat  we  suould  call  on  Sissy.  I  assented.  Apprised  of  our 
approach  by  the  sound  of  our  horses'  feet.  Sissy  came  to  the  door, 
-and  grcetccl  us  in  her  clear  musical  voice.    To  be  sure,  how  pretty 
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she  looked  in  her  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  how  well  it  contrasted 
•with  her  blooming  cheeks,  and  light  sunny  tresses,  with  a  golden 
glint  in  them,  braided  in  front,  and  gathered  in  a  large  roll  behind. 
And  then,  what  a  trim  waist  she  had,  and  how  well  her  blue  tight- 
fitting  bodice  set  it  off;  and  what  small  hands  and  feet !  Sissy  was 
certainly  a  little  inclined  to  coquetry,  probably  because  she  had  had 
so  many  admirers  before  Ned  won  her  from  them.  With  anarch 
smile  she  told  ns  that  if  we  wanted  her  "  hnsbants"  he  was  from 
home,  and  mightn't  return  for  an  hour.  Malpas  said  he  knew  that, 
but  he  had  called  to  see  her,  and  her  alone ;  and  then  he  laughed 
and  paid  her  some  highflown  oompliments,  which  heightened  the 
roses  in  her  cheeks. 

"  If  you  want  to  please  me.  Sissy,"  I  said,  "  you'll  go  in  that 
becoming  hat  to  the  merry-making  to-night." 

"  You're  fery  easily  pleased,  then.  Master  Mirfyn,  look  you. 
Put  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  wear  the  hats.  What  a  peautifol 
ponies  you've  got." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  him.  Sissy,"  I  rejoined ;  "  but  it's  no  wonder, 
for  he's  from  your  own  country." 

"You  ton't  say  he's  Wales?"  she  replied,  putting  her  arms 
round  Taffy's  neck,  and  patting  his  shaggy  head.  "  There  are  no 
ponies  like  our  Welsh  ponies,  look  you." 

"  And  no  peauties  like  your  Welsh  peauties,  look  you,"  Malpas 
rejoined,  mimicking  her  tones,  and  glancing  at  her  with  so  much 
ardour  that  Sissy  hastily  retreated,  and  closed  the  door  in  our  faces. 

I  told  him  he  had  offended  her,  but  he  laughed  and  said  no  woman 
was  ever  offended  by  a  compliment. 

So  we  rode  off;  when,  just  as  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  who 
should  we  meet  but  Rufus,  as  Malpas  called  him,  striding  along  at 
a  great  pace,  with  Gaunt  and  Lupus  at  his  heels.  On  beholding  us, 
the  keeper  knew  where  we  had  been,  and  looked  so  "  confoundedly 
glum,"  as  Malpas  observed,  that  we  thought  it  advisable  to  hurry 
on  without  a  word ;  nor  did  we  again  draw  the  rein  till  we  reached 
the  barber- surgeon's  shop,  where  I  left  my  companion,  who  wanted 
to  speak  to  Simon  about  the  gipsies,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Nethercrofts. 

The  day  seemed  unusually  long  to  others  as  well  as  to  me,  but 
night  arrived  at  last,  and  about  eight  o'clock — for  we  kept  better 
hours  in  Marston  than  they  do  at  some  places — a  large  party  of  us 
prepared  to  set  out.  My  aunt  had  been  unusually  cheerful  that 
day,  and  when  my  uncle  displayed  some  wavering  in  his  purpose  of 
going,  she  confirmed  it,  by  saymg  it  would  be  better  for  him  than 
a  night  at  the  Nag's  Head.  As  all  the  household  were  invited, 
Susan  Sparkes,  a  decent  old  body,  was  engaged  to  attend  upon  my 
aunt,  and  a  near  neighbour.  Dame  Hutchinson,  whose  rheumatism 
prevented  her  from  taking  any  part  in  the  village  festivities,  came 
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to  spend  the  evening  with  her.  A  fire  was  therefore  lighted  in  the 
little  parlour,  the  curtains  were  closely  drawn,  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
the  best  china  tea-thiugs  were  brought  out,  and  everything  was  made 
nice  and  comfortable  for  the  good  old  gossips. 

"Well,  good  night,  and  God  bless  thee,  John,"  my  aunt  said  to 
my  uncle,  as  I  helped  him  on  with  his  great  coat,  preparatory  to 
starting;  "I  wish  I  were  young  enough  to  go  wi'  thee,  as  I  did 
fifty-five  year  ago,  to  some  such  hopping,  before  thou  and  I  wert 
man  and  wife.  Good  lack-a-day !  we  were  a  bonny  couple  then,  and 
could  dance,  too,  with  the  best  of  'em.  'Odds  life,  neighbour 
Hutchi'son,  you  wouldn't  know  Phoebe  Massey  in  the  poor  withered 
thing  before  you.  Would  she,  John  ?  " 
"  I  shouldn't,"  he  replied  gruffly. 

"Well,  that's  plain  spoken,  man,  I  must  say.  It's  odd  how  my 
thoughts  are  running  on  the  days  of  my  youth.  Dost  thou  remember 
when  we  first  met  near  Marsten  Mere,  John  ? — and  how  thou  didst 
use  to  come  courting  me  at  nights  ? — and  how  I  let  thee  in  at  the 
dairy  ?  Ah !  those  were  happy  days.  But  I  see  Mervyn  wants  to 
be  ofi',  and  I  won't  detain  him  with  these  dreams  of  past  times, 
though  my  head  's  full  of  'em,  and  I  could  ramble  on  for  an  hour. 
There,  give  me  a  kiss,  my  own  old  man,  for  the  sake  of  bygone 
times." 

My  uncle  seemed  pleased  at  the  request,  and  complied;  and, 
putting  my  arms  round  my  aunt's  neck,  1  said  I  must  nave  a  kiss 
too ;  after  which  we  quitted  the  room,  the  good  old  dame  bestowing 
another  blessing  on  us  both. 

So  we  set  out  in  very  good  spirits.  My  uncle  and  I,  and  Sam 
Massey,  on  whose  arm  the  old  man  leant,  led  the  way ;  Hannah 
and  William  Weever,  dressed  out  in  their  best,  came  a  few  paces 
behind ;  and  Martha  and  Peter  brought  up  the  rear.  We  did  not 
require  a  lantern,  for  the  moon  shone  so  bnghtly  that  it  was  almost 
as  lij^ht  as  day.  On  reaching  the  village,  we  found  all  the  folks 
coming  forth.  Dent  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves,  and  most  of 
them  very  merry.  My  uncle  complained  bitterly  of  the  cold, 
though  he  was  well  wrapped  up,  and  would  fain  have  entered  the 
Nag's  Head,  but  Simon  Pownall,  who  came  up  as  he  paused,  told 
him  the  house  was  shut  up  for  the  night,  for  the  host  and  hostess 
were  among  Tom  Shakcshaft's  guests;  so  he  went  on  rather 
erumblin^ly.  Quitting  the  road  for  a  short  distance,  we  approached 
tne  dwellmg  of  our  entertainer,  and  while  crossing  the  large  farm- 
yard, at  the  end  of  wliich  stood  the  bam,  were  greeted  by  the 
enlivening  strains  of  a  fiddle,  which  issued  from  it:. 

Considerable  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  entertainment, 
which  was  of  a  tnoroughly  rural  character,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
amusement,  though  of  a  rather  boisterous  kind.  The  place  of  re- 
ception was  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  crowd ;  and  a  large 
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urowd  was  already  assembled  in  it.  It  -was  not  very  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  to  be  sure,  and  the  floor  was  of  hard  clay;  but  what  did 
bhat  matter  ?  I  have  since  seen  many  a  splendid  ball-room  with  chalked 
floors,  and  blazing  with  wax-lights,  where  there  was  not  half  so 
much  real  enjoyment.  Of  course,  everything  had  been  cleared  away 
for  the  company ;  and  wooden  benches  and  stools  were  ranged  round 
the  space.  A  few  chairs  were  set  apart  for  the  great  folks.  Light 
was  afforded  from  two  old  copper  branches  suspended  from  the  great 
cross  rafters,  and  from  tin  sconces  stuck  against  the  walls.  At  one 
end  was  a  table,  where  spiced  elder  wine  and  hot  ale  and  cakes  were 
served, — and  where  there  was  a  large  twelfth-cake.  The  sides  of 
the  barn  and  even  the  rafters  were  plentifully  decorated  with  ever- 
greens, and  fr«m  the  central  beam  hung  a  large  bough  of  mistletoe, 
and  constant  laughter  was  going  on  as  some  swain  dragged  his 
blushing  sweetheart  beneath  it,  and  snatched  a  kiss  from  her  rosy 
lips.  A  fiddle,  a  fife,  and  a  bassoon  constituted  the  band.  I  looked 
about  for  Sissy  Culcheth,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering  her. 
She  wore  her  hat,  as  she  had  promised.  Ned  was  with  her,  and 
though  he  seemed  very  proud  of  her,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  by  his 
quick  glances,  that  he  did  not  like  too  much  attention  to  be  shown 
her ;  while  poor  Sissy,  from  natural  gaiety  and  liveliness,  not  to  say 
coquettishness,  was  constantly  attracting  it.  This  became  evident 
to  all  when  Malpas  made  his  appearance.  Comporting  himself  with 
considerable  insolence  to  the  hinds  around,  Malpas  marched  up  to 
Sissy,  and,  taking  her  from  her  husband,  ordered  the  musicians  to 
strike  up  a  jig,  and  whisked  her  about  in  a  way  that  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  Ned,  who  watched  them  with  great  impatience.  Aware 
that  the  keeper  could  put  little  constraint  upon  himself,  and  fearful 
lest  some  mischief  might  ensue,  I  went  up  to  him ;  and  it  was  well 
I  did,  for  at  this  moment  the  whirl  of  the  jig  brought  his  wife  and 
Malpas  under  the  mistletoe  bough,  when  the  latter  very  imprudently 
snatched  a  kiss  from  her  cherry  lips.  Ned  would  certainly  have 
done  him  some  hurt,  if  I  and  Pownall,  who  happened  to  be  near, 
had  not  restrained  him.  Sissy,  who  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed, 
almost  immediately  afterwards  quitted  Malpas,  and  came  up  to  her 
husband ;  but  he  turned  sullenly  away,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
tittering  among  the  bystanders,  and  some  not  very  complimentary 
remarks  among  the  female  portion  of  them,  who  disliked  Sissy  for 
her  good  looks.  I  came  to  her  rescue,  and  following  Ned,  she  soon 
succeeded,  by  her  coaxing  ways,  in  restoring  him  to  good  humour. 
By  this  time.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Sale,  and  Mr,  Vawdrey,  had  joined 
the  assemblage,  and  seemed  much  amused  with  what  was  going  for- 
ward. The  vicar  was  unwontedly  condescending,  and  his  lady  aJFable 
as  usual.  They  were  accommodated  with  chairs,  raised  a  little  from 
the  ground,  so  that  they  could  command  the  whole  scene ;  and  my 
uncle  Mobberly  was  placed  on  Mrs.  Sale's  right,  and  Mr.  Vawdrey 
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neat  the  vicar.  I  also  noticed  Phaleg,  the  gipsy,  and  Peninnah, 
and  little  Rue  among  the  throng.  Peninnah  had  a  yellow  handker- 
chief bound  over  her  raven  hair,  and  was  otherwise  rather  gaudily 
dressed,  as  was  Rue ;  and  Phaleg  had  donned  his  holiday  clothes, 
and  did  not  appear  quite  so  ruffian-like  as  in  the  morning.  Their 
appearance  amid  the  crowd  was  picturesque  enough,  but  they  were 
generally  looked  upon  as  black  sheep,  and  avoided. 

Just  then  Simon  Pownall,  mounting  on  a  bench,  announced  that 
the  twelfth-cake  was  about  to  be  divided,  and  invited  all  to  come  to 
the  table  for  a  slice.     And  he  repeated  the  lines  : 

' '  Now,  now  the  mirth  conies, 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  Bean  is  King  of  the  sport  hero. 

Beside,  you  must  know. 

The  Pea  also 
Must  revel  as  Queen  of  the  court  here." 

The  order  was  eagerly  obeyed,  and  great  was  the  pressure  that  '* 
ensued.  The  arrangements  were  intrusted  to  Simon,  wlio,  assisted 
by  Chetham  Quick,  distributed  the  cake ;  and  by  some  accident  the 
Bean  fell  to  me,  and  the  Pea  to  Sissy ;  consequently  we  were  Queen 
and  King,  and  were  liailcd  as  such  amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of 
the  company.  Ned  looked  pleased  enough,  for  somehow  he  didn't 
appear  to  be  jealous  of  me ;  but  now  Malpas  became  angry  in  his  turn, 
and  I  heard  him  swear  at  Pownall  for  not  giving  him  the  bean.  The 
barber-surgeon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  declared  he  meant  to  do 
so,  but  it  was  all  the  fault  of  that  stupid  Chetham,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  the  distribution  of  the  cake.  And,  indeed,  the  surmise 
proved  to  be  correct,  for  Chetham  presently  nudged  me,  and,  with  a 
sniggering  laugh,  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  You  owe  all  this  to  me.  I 
knew  what  master  was  after,  so  I  changed  the  slices  of  plum-cake, 
and  gave  yours  to  Malpas.     He  !  he  !  lie  !" 

My  first  business  was  to  present  my  queen  to  the  state  party, 
and  they  all  looked  very  much  pleased  with  lier,  Mrs.  Sale  comph- 
menting  her  on  her  good  looks,  and  congratulating  me  on  my  good 
fortune.  I  then  ordered  the  musicians  to  strike  up  a  country-dance, 
and  taking  our  places  at  the  head  of  it,  we  were  soon  actively  engaged. 
My  pretty  little  partner  danced  uncommonly  well,  and  witli  so  much 
spirit,  that  I  was  quite  sorry  to  find  myself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dance.  But  the  bl'e  and  soul  of  it  was  Simon  Pownall.  He  had  a 
jest  for  everybody,  and  made  everybody  do  liis  or  her  best.  When 
he  got  to  the  top  it  was  quite  wonderful  to  see  the  capers  he  cut — 
how  lie  cantered  down  the  middle,  and  galloped  back  again.  And 
but  little  inferior  to  him  was  Chetham  Quick,  whose  lithe  limbs  were 
thrown  about  in  a  sur|)rising  manner.  He  was  quite  his  master's 
double,  and  imitated  all  his  nourishes.     In  the  course  of  the  dance 
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t  found  myself  under  tlie  mistletoe  with  Sissy,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
repeat  Malpas's  experiment,  more  especially  as  the  jealous  Rufus  was 
standing  by,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  said,  with  a  laugh, 

Dunna  be  bashful.  Kings  is  privileged.  Yo'n  more  right  than  the 
jackanapes  who  tuk  the  liberty  afore  you." 

"  Right,  Ned,"  cried  Chetham  Quick,  who  was  skipping  by  at  the 
moment,  and  overheard  him.  "  It's  part  of  the  royal  prerogative — 
he !  he !  Suitable  to  the  occasion — Twelfth  Night,  or  What  you 
Will — Shakspeare — ahem ! " 

So  I  readily  took  advantage  of  the  suggestion,  and  gave  her  a 
hearty  kiss ;  and  if  Ned  had  wanted  to  annoy  Malpas,  who  witnessed 
the  proceeding,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  better  expedient,  as  the 
looks  of  the  latter  showed  plainly  enough. 

As  Malpas  seemed  inclined  to  interrupt  the  mirth  of  the  evening 
by  ill-humour,  I  determined  to  plague  him.  So  I  caused  it  to  be 
announced,  through  the  medium  of  Simon  Pownall,  that  I  should 
assign  partners  to  all  the  women  for  the  next  dance,  and  I  gave 
Malpas  to  Peninnah.  He  was  obliged  to  obey  the  mandate,  though 
he  did  so  with  a  very  ill  grace.  In  the  dance  after  that,  the  queen 
chose  partners  for  the  men,  and  then  Malpas  made  sure  she  would 
select  him ;  but  no  such  thing,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Chetham  Quick, 
and  assigned  little  Rue  to  her  disappointed  admirer,  who,  however, 
flatly  refused  compliance,  and  for  this  act  of  Ihe-majeste  I  adjudged 
that  he  should  salute  the  oldest  and  ugliest  woman  present.  But 
this  he  also  refused.  Ned  and  Chetham  now  disappeared  to  prepare 
for  the  Plough  Dance. 

After  partaking  of  some  refreshments,  of  which,  after  our  violent 
exercise,  we  stood  in  need,  our  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Simon 
Pownall,  now  called  out  to  us  to  make  way  for  the  Fool  Plough ; 
whereupon  the  whole  of  the  company  drew  up  in  lines,  and  the 
barn-doors  being  thrown  wide  open,  a  dozen  men  entered,  clothed  in 
clean  white  woollen  shirts,  ornamented  with  ribands,  tied  in  roses, 
on  the  sleeve  and  breast,  and  with  caps  decked  with  tinsel  on  their 
heads,  and  tin  swords  by  their  sides.  These  mummers  were  yoked 
to  a  plough,  likewise  decked  with  ribands,  which  they  dragged  into 
the  middle  of  the  bam.  They  were  attended  by  an  old  woman  with 
a  tall  sugar-loaf  Int,  and  an  immense  nose  and  chin,  like  those  of 
Mother  Goose  in  the  pantomime.  The  old  beldame  supported  her 
apparently  tottering  limbs  with  a  crutch-handled  staff,  with  which 
she  dealt  about  blows,  right  and  left,  hitting  the  toes  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  poking  their  ribs.  This  character  was  sustained  by 
Chetham  Quick,  and  very  well  he  played  it,  to  judge  by  the  shouts 
of  laughter  he  elicited,  i'.y  the  side  of  Old  Bessie  was  an  equally 
grotesque  figure,  clothed  in  a  dress  partly  composed  of  a  cow-hide, 
and  partly  of  the  skins  of  various  animals,  with  a  long  tail  dangling 
behind,  and  a  fox-skin  cap,  with  lappets,  on  the  head.    This  was  the 
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Eool.  Over  his  shoulder  he  carried  a  ploughman's  whip,  with  which  ■ 
he  urged  on  the  team,  and  a  cow's  horn  served  him  for  a  bugle, 
from  which  he  ever  and  anon  produced  unearthly  sounds.  Notwith- 
standing the  disguise,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Ned 
Culcheth  as  the  wearer  of  it.  The  entrance  of  the  mummers  was 
welcomed  by  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  whole  assemblage,  and  the 
hilarious  plaudits  increased  as  they  drew  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
bam,  and,  unyoking  themselves  from  the  plough,  prepared  for  the 
dance.  The  spectators  then  formed  a  ring  round  them.  Chairs,  on 
an  elevated  position,  had  been  provided  for  Sissy  and  myself,  who, 
as  king  and  queen,  were  entitled  to  superior  accommodation,  and  we 
therefore  looked  on  at  our  ease.  The  musicians  now  struck  up  a 
lively  air,  and  the  dance  began,  the  mummers  first  forming  two  lines, 
then  advancing  towards  each  other,  rattling  their  swords  together, 
as  if  in  mimic  warfare;  retreating;  advancing  again,  and  placing  all 
their  points  upon  the  plough ;  forming  a  rose ;  next  a  four-square 
rose;  then  bounding  over  each  other's  heads,  laying  down  their 
swords,  joining  hands,  and  dancing  round  Old  Bessie  and  the  Fool, 
who  remained  near  the  plough,  dancing  very  funnily  by  themselves. 
A  general  clapping  of  hands  showed  how  well  this  dance  was  liked 
by  the  company,  and  the  mummers  were  brought  by  Simon  Pownall 
to  be  presented  to  the  king  and  queen. 

All  went  on  very  well  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Fool.  Just 
as  he  made  his  obeisance,  which  Simon  took  care  should  be  low 
enough,  Malpas  suddenly  leaped  upon  his  back,  and  throwing  him 
on  the  ground,  set  his  foot  on  his  neck,  while  the  prostrate  man  was 
prevented  from  rising  by  Phaleg,  who  held  him  by  the  shoulders. 
Malpas  then  seized  the  Fool  by  the  tail,  and  tugged  so  lustily  at  it, 
that  it  came  off  altogether;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Ned 
disengage  himself  from  the  gipsv's  gripe.  Exasperated  by  the 
laughter  and  shouts  of  the  assemblage,  Ned  seized  the  ploughman's 
whip,  and  befoie  he  could  be  prevented,  laid  it  soundly  across 
Phaleg's  shoulders,  ending  with  a  severe  cut  at  Malpas.  *  Phaleg 
was  not  a  man  to  put  up  calmly  with  the  treatment  he  had  ex- 
perienced, and  in  his  turn  he  assailed  Ned ;  but  he  was  put  out  of 
the  way  in  a  trice  by  a  stimning  blow  from  the  huge  fist  of  the 
keeper.  Malpas  was  furious,  as  Tie  might  well  be,  and  vowed  he 
would  be  revenged,  and,  though  Sissy  herself  entreated  him  to  stay, 
he  quitted  the  party  in  high  dudgeon.  Luckily,  before  this  incident. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sale  had  retired,  lor  I  should  have  been  really  sorry 
if  the  latter  had  witnessed  it.  When  his  passion  had  subsided,  Ned 
seemed  heartily  ashamed  of  himself,  and  scarcely  dared  to  face  his 
wife,  who  was  as  cross  with  him  as  such  a  pretty  creature  could  be. 
However,  I  contrived  to  make  peace  between  them.  Good-humour 
being  once  more  restored,  we  had  some  merry  gambols,  and  then 
another  country-dance,  and  with  this  the  entertainment  concluded. 
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for  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and,  as  I  have  previously  observed,  We 

kept  good  hours  at  Marston. 

My  Uncle  Mobberley  remained  to  the  last,  and  wonld  have  stayed 
longer,  if  there  had  been  any  excuse  for  doing  so,  for  he  was  very 
■weU  amused.  Early  in  the  evening  a  bowl  of  gin-pnnch  had  been 
made  for  him  by  Tom  Shakeshaft,  and  it  proved  to  be  so  good  that 
even  the  vicar  and  the  curate  condescended  to  share  it  with  him. 
When  they  departed,  which  they  did  with  Mrs.  Sale  at  ten  o'clock, 
pipes  were  produced,  the  bowl  was  replenished,  and  a  party  of  my 
uncle's  old  Nag's  Head  cronies  collected  round  him,  to  help  hi  11  to 
discuss  it.  Very  merry,  they  all  were,  as  merry  as  us  younger  folk, 
and  when  the  party  broke  up  they  had  got  through  a  third  bowl. 

You  may  be  sure  that  when  eleven  o'clock  struck,  which  was 
proclaimed  to  us  by  the  inexorable  PownaU,  the  usual  valedictory 
ceremonies  observed  on  such  occasions  were  not  neglected.  There 
were  a  great  many  tender  last  words,  a  great  deal  of  kissing  under 
the  misletoe,  a  great  deal  of  squeezing  of  hands,  a  great  deal  of 
whispering,  and  a  great  many  arrangements  made  about  seeing 
young  damsels  safely  home  across  the  fields.  And  Simon  Pownall 
afterwards  informed  me  that  some  half  a  dozen  happy  marriages  were 
the  result  of  Tom  Shakeshaft's  Twelfth  Night  merry-making. 

Well,  at  length  we  all  separated,  some  going  one  way,  and  some 
another,  while  we  shaped  our  course  towards  Nethercrofts,  my 
uncle,  who  was  in  a  high  state  of  elevation,  marching  between  Sam 
Massey  and  Pownall,  the  latter  having  volunteered  to  go  home  with 
him. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  just  as  I  had  quitted  the  bam, 
Peninnah  passed  me,  and  whispered,  in  a  boding  tone  : 

"  Recollect  what  I  said  this  morning." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Showing  how  my  Uncle  Mobberley  and  I  were  very  painfully  sorprised  on 
our  return  home. 

A  DEEP,  prolonged  howl  startled  us  as  we  entered  the  little  orchard. 

"  what's  that  ?  "  my  uncle  cried,  stopping. 

"It's  Talbot!"  I 'exclaimed.  "He  has  got  shut  out,  and  is 
howling  to  be  let  in." 

"  Don't  like  it,"  Pownall  observed  to  me  in  an  under  tone — 
"  bodes  no  good." 
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The  shadow  of  a  large  bird  flitted  past,  and  a  hoarse  croak  wasj 
heard  overhead. 

"  Worse  and  worse,  the  barber-surgeon  muttered.  "  Night-crow. 
A  death  will  soon  follow." 

I  shuddered  at  these  prognostications,  for  the  dismal  sounds,  I 
confess,  awakened  a  superstitious  feeling  of  dread  in  my  own  breast. 
And  I  likewise  thought  of  the  gipsy's  boding  words.  Otherwise 
there  seemed  nothing  to  fear.  The  night  was  spiritually  beautiful 
and  tranquil,  with  myriads  of  stars  paving  the  deep  vault  above. 
The  farmhouse  glittered  in  its  case  of  snow,  and  the  hoar  plum-trees 
around  us  looked  as  if  laden  with  diamonds,  like  the  gardens  in 
some  Arabian  story  of  enchantment.  Talbot  now  came  up  to  us 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  looking  at  us  with  wistful  eyes, 
howling  mournfully.    I  tried  to  silence  him,  but  ineffectually. 

"He  would  tell  us  something,  if  he  could,  poor  fellow,"  I 
thought. 

A  tap  at  the  back  door  near  the  dairy  procured  us  admittance,  and 
we  entered  the  house-place.  A  good  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth, 
and  a  table  was  set  before  it,  on  which  were  some  cold  viands  and 
bread.  All  looked  snug  and  comfortable — but  my  aunt  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

"  Phoebe — where  art  thou,  Phoebe  ?"  my  uncle  cried  out.  "  Gone 
to  bed — eh  ?    I  never  knew  her  to  do  so  before." 

"  Nah — ^nah — mester,  hoo  wouldna  go  to  bed,  and  yo'  out,"  old 
Susan  replied.  "  Dame  Hutchi'son  went  whoam  at  ten  o'clock,  tliat's 
two  hours  ago,  for  it's  just  on  the  stroke  of  twalve  now.  Yo'  be'n 
late  wlioam  to-neet,  mester,  boh  I  reckon  yo'n  been  enjoying  your- 
scl',  and  when  folks  does  that,  time  flees  without  their  knowin'  it." 

"  Oil !  ay,  I  recollect,  she's  in  the  parlour,"  said  my  uncle,  taking 
off  his  great-coat.  And  he  called  out,  "  Phoebe !  Phoebe  !  I'm  come 
borne." 

"  Maybe  hoo's  asleep,"  the  old  woman  remarked.  "  I  hanna  been 
near  her  sin  Dame  Hutchi'son  went,  for  hoo  took  up  lier  Bible,  and 
towd  mc  to  leave  her,  and  set  out  supper ;  and  when  I'd  done  that  I 
set  mc  down  i'  your  cliair,  mester,  and  took  a  nap  mysel',  an'  I  didna 
waken  up  till  I  licerd  yo'  at  th'  dooer — that's  the  truth.  Boh  I'll  go 
an'  see  cftcr  her." 

"  No,  I'll  go  and  sec  myself,"  my  uncle  said,  sta^ering  towards 
the  door,  and  opening  it. 

Pownall  and  I  followed  him,  and  it  was  well  wc  did  so. 

"  Well,  Phoebe,  lass,"  he  cried,  "  I'm  late  home  to  night,  but  its 
Christmas  time,  and  Twelfth  Night,  and  we've  had  a  rare  merry- 
raalking  at  Tom  Shakeshaft's.  I  wish  thou  hadst  been  there,  to  see 
the  fun,  old  lass,  that  I  do.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  times 
thou  wcrt  talking  about.  And  I  thought  of  thee,  old  woman,  when 
I  saw  that  young  thing.  Sissy  Culcheth,  skipping  about.    She's  a 
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bonny  lass,  tbat;  but,  bless  thy  old  heart,  thou  wert  once  as  bouny 
thyself,  and  turned  all  the  lads'  heads,  and  mine  among  'em — ha ! 
ha !  Come,  now  I'm  in  the  humour  to  talk  of  our  young  days,  when 
I  went  to  court  thee,  and  brought  thee  to  Kethercrofts,  and  thou 
won't  give  me  a  word  in  answer.  What's  the  matter  wi*  thee  ? 
Art  asleep — eh  ? 

And  then,  as  if  he  had  all  at  once  become  sensible  of  some  terrible 
calamity,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  that  alarmed  the  whole  house,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Gracious  Heaven  !  she's  dead ! " 

"Dead!"  Pownall  ejaculated,  springing  forward,  and  catching 
the  old  man  in  his  arms,  who  otherwise  must  nave  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Alas  !  it  was  true.  My  poor  aunt  was  gone.  And  her  end  must 
have  been  easy  indeed,  for  she  was  leaning  back  in  the  chair  as  if 
asleep,  and  nothing  indicated  that  the  parting  of  the  spirit  from  its 
earthly  tenement  had  been  attended  even  with  a  struggle.  Her  life 
had  been  breathed  out  like  a  sigh.  The  Bible  was  open  before  her, 
as  if  she  had  leaned  back  to  meditate  on  what  she  had  read,  and  so 
expired. 

A  caudle,  long  unsnuffed,  stood  upon  the  table.  She  must  have 
been  dead  more  than  an  hour,  PownaJl  said.  I  was  greatly  shocked, 
and  felt  stunned,  as  if  by  a  violent  blow. 

The  shock  completely  sobered  my  uncle ;  and,  as  he  was  now  fully 
sensible  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  it  was  piteous  to  witness  his 
distress  and  hear  his  self-reproaches.  We  all  stood  by  mournfully 
and  in  silence,  for  we  respected  his  grief. 

After  a  while  he  arose  from  the  seat  in  which  Pownall  had  placed 
him,  and,  taking  the  cold  hand  of  his  wife,  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 

"  How  little  did  I  think  when  I  left  thee,  my  poor  Phoebe,"  he 
ejaculated,  "that  I  should  never  see  thee  more  alive — thou  that  hast 
been  my  partner  for  more  than  fifty  years ! — and  better  partner  man 
never  had,  truer  wife,  or  worthier  woman.  I  knew  it  must  come  to 
this  at  last, — that  we  must  separate ;  but  I  hoped  to  have  gone 
before  thee ;  for  what  shall  I  do  without  thee  ?  Thou  didst  always 
guide  me  right ;  didst  always  speak  truth  to  me ;  wert  always  what  a 
wife  should  be.  And  I  have  been  reveling  while  thou  wert  dying."  A 
convulsive  sob  heaved  his  breast  and  choked  his  utterance ;  but, 
recovering  himself,  he  added,  "  Well,  thou  art  only  gone  before  me, 
for  I  know  I  shall  soon  follow  thee.  Farewell!  true  heart  and 
virtuous  woman ;  thou  hast  been,  indeed,  to  me  a  jewel  above  all 
price."  Having  said  thus  much,  he  sat  down,  and,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  wept  aloud. 

It  was  a  deeply  affecting  scene.  I  believe  no  eye  was  dry,  and  I 
am  sure  mine  were  not,  for  I  cried  bitterly. 

At  length  my  uncle  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  give  direc- 
tions to  those  about  him  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  body.  He 
spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and  said, — 
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"  Ah !  Mervyn,  thou  hast  lost  a  good  friend  in  thy  poor  auat. 
But  comfort  thyself,  lad.  Thou  hadst  her  last  blessing  as  well  as  I; 
and  it  wiU  profit  thee,  as  the  blessings  of  the  righteous  ever  do," 

After  this,  Simon  PownaU  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire,  under- 
taking to  see  all  his  directions  fully  carried  out,  and  promising  to 
stay  till  morning.  And  very  well  it  was  that  he  did  so,  for  without 
his  aid  I  believe  my  uncle  would  have  died  that  night.  His  moans 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  house. 

The  poor  old  man  was  terribly  prostrated,  and  when  he  appeared 
next  day  a  great  change  was  visible  in  him.  But  he  now  bore  the 
weight  of  his  grief  with  manly  resignation.  There  were  no  more 
outbursts  of  sorrow.  The  flood-gates  had  been  opened ;  the  torrent 
had  gushed  forth ;  nothing  but  the  deep,  black  void  was  left.  The 
vicar  and  his  wife  came  early  to  condole  with  him,  and  from  Mrs. 
Sale  he  really  did  seem  to  derive  comfort.  His  tears  again  flowed 
as  she  spoke  of  his  wife,  but  they  were  not  tears  of  anguish  and 
reproach,  such  as  he  had  shed  the  night  before.  Malpas  also  pre- 
sented himself,  and  so  overacted  his  feigned  grief,  that  I  am  sure  ray 
uncle  saw  through  it. 

Some  old  customs  were  observed,  such  as  watching  by  the  body, 
and  placing  a  pewter  plate  upon  it,  filled  with  salt ;  and,  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  arvil-bread  and  burnt  wine  were  distributed  amongst 
the  mourners.  My  uncle  attended  the  sad  ceremonial,  and  supported 
himself  well  through  it.  The  burial  service  was  read  by  Dr.  Sale, 
and  a  large  crowd  of  the  villagers  was  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
and  one  might  read  the  esteem  in  which  my  aunt  had  been  held  in 
their  dejected  countenances.  Snow  was  falling  thickly  at  the  time, 
and  the  paJl  of  the  coffin  was  white  with  it.  To  me  the  scene  was 
doubly  sad,  for  the  grave  adjoined  my  mother's,  and  my  thoughts 
were  running  upon  her  as  well  as  upon  the  kind  relative  I  had  lost. 
The  coffin  was  lowered  down ;  and  as  I  looked  at  my  uncle,  with  his 
venerable  head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  scanty  locks  exposed 
to  the  snow,  I  thought  there  was  warrant  for  what  he  said  to  the 
sexton  and  his  assistant — "  Ye  need  scarcely  trouble  yourselves  to 
fill  up  that  grave,  lads,  for  ye'll  soon  have  another  to  put  into  it." 

But  my  uncle  was  a  strong-minded  man,  and  though  he  felt  my 
aunt's  loss  keenly — perhaps  more  keenly  than  he  showed  it — he 
would  not  give  way  to  grief,  but  bore  up  against  it  resolutelv,  and 
after  a  week's  struggle,  during  which  it  appeared  doubtful  whether 
he  would  ever  be  himself  again,  obtained  the  mastery,  and  resumed 
his  former  habits.  But  he  missed  his  old  partner  at  every  turn ; 
and  when  any  question  of  household  concern  was  put  to  him  which 
she  would  have  answered,  he  looked  wellnigh  bewildered.  Some- 
times he  would  glance  towards  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  sat,  as  if 
about  to  address  her,  and  then,  turning  back  quickly,  would  mutter, 
•'  Oh !  I  forgot — she's  cone." 
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He  never  again  entered  the  room  where  she  died. 

But  he  thought  he  might  be  suddenly  taken  off,  and  displayed 
great  anxiety  as  to  the  settlement  of  his  worldly  affairs,  frequently 
talking  them  over  with  Simon  Pownall,  who,  since  my  aunt's  death, 
became  his  sole  adviser.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Gripper,  of  Knutsford,  an 
attorney,  and  made  a  new  will ;  and  whether  Pownall  was  aware  or 
not  of  the  disposition  he  had  made  of  his  property,  and  that  it  was 
in  my  favour,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  now  treated  me  with  great 
obsequiousness. 

On  the  day  after  Mr.  Gripper's  visit,  my  uncle  called  me  into  his 
bed-room,  where  he  now  sometimes  sat,  and  pointing  out  a  drawer 
in  an  old  bureau  near  the  bed,  said, — 

"Thou'lt  find  my  will  there,  Mervyn.  I'm  glad  thou  hadst  thy 
aunt's  blessing,  my  dear.  It  strengthened  me  in  my  purpose.  A 
good  woman,  my  dear, — a  truly  good  woman,  who  never  did  wron» 
in  her  life.  There  are  few  such  left  behind  her.  The  best  thing  I 
can  wish  for  thee  is,  that  thou  mayst  meet  with  some  one  like  her ; 
and  that  thou  mayst  live  as  happily  with  thy  wife  as  I  have  done 
with  mine.  Ah !  but  it's  hard  to  part  with  a  friend  of  five-and-fifly 
years'  standing.  There's  my  will,  I  say.  Thou'lt  know  all  about  it 
one  of  these  diays, — ^mayhap,  sooner  than  thou  think'st."  And,  as  if 
afraid  of  exhibiting  any  further  emotion,  he  signed  to  me  to  leave  him. 

Of  course,  an  end  was  put  to  all  our  Christmas  festivities,  and  to 
amusement  of  every  kind,  and  the  house  was  for  a  time  so  changed 
that  I  would  fain  have  returned  to  the  Anchorite's,  but  I  could  not 
leave  my  uncle  in  his  affliction.  However,  he  got  better,  as  I  have 
related;  and  as  the  time  for  my  departure  was  close  at  hand,  I 
announced  it  to  him.  He  seemed  loath  to  part  with  me,  but  did 
not  remonstrate,  as  he  knew  I  must  go  back  to  school. 

I  went  over  to  take  leave  of  Ned  Culcheth  and  his  pretty  wife, 
and  only  found  the  latter  at  home.  I  learnt  from  her  that  they  had 
been  waylaid  and  attacked  byPhaleg,  ontheirwayhome  from  the  merry- 
making, but  that  her  husband  had  beaten  off  his  assailant ;  and  that 
since  then  many  depredations  had  been  committed  upon  their  out- 
door property,  and  Ned  suspected  the  gipsy,  but  had  not  been  able, 
as  yet,  to  bring  any  of  the  offences  home  to  him,  for  he  and  his 
family  had  left  their  haunt  in  the  ravine,  and  disappeared,  though 
Ned  was  convinced  they  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
active  in  his  search  for  them.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  much  of 
Malpas  of  late,  and  she  blushed  and  said, — 

"A  great  teal  too  much,  look  you.  Master  Mirfyn.  He  quite 
haunts  the  place." 

"Well,  take  care  of  yourself.  Sissy,"  I  replied.  "You've  got  a 
good  husband.    Don't  throw  him  away." 

"  You  give  fery  coot  atfices,  Master  Mirfyn.  Put  ton't  pe  afraid,. 
I  love  my  husbants  tearly," 

I  8 
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"  But  you  don't  dislike  other  people's  admiration,  Sissy.  Well,  good- 
bye !  I  hope  to  find  you  looking  prettier  than  ever  when  I  come  back." 

I  bad  seen  little  of  Malpas.  Since  Mr.  Gripper's  visit,  he  had  scarcely 
been  once  at  Nethercrofts ;  and  probably,  having  received  some  inl'or- 
matiou  from  Simon  Pownall,  which  had  dispelled  his  hopes,  he  thought 
it  needless  longer  to  play  the  hypocrite.  My  uncle  did  not  miss  him, 
and  rarely  inquired  after  him. 

I  called  at  the  vicarage  on  my  way  home,  and  here  also  found 
only  the  lady  within.  She  spoke  to  me  much  about  my  uncle ;  said 
she  thought  him  declining  fast ;  and  was  very  son-y  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  him.  Though  she  had  too  much  delicacy  to  allude  to  my 
prospect  of  inheriting  his  property,  I  could  plainly  see  she  had  heard 
the  report.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  from  her  that  Malpas  was  not  to  go 
to  Eton  that  half-year.  He  did  not  feel  very  strong,  she  said,  but 
was  to  read  at  home  with  Mr.  Vawdrey.  As  I  rose  to  depart,  she 
desired  her  love  to  Mrs.  Mervyn,  whom  she  often  visited  ;  and  bade 
me  a  very  kindly  adieu,  hoping  to  see  much  of  me  hereafter. 

Malpas  came  next  morning  to  say  good-bye — most  likely  at  the 
instance  of  his  mother — and  Simon  Pov^nall  came  with  him.  I  was 
very  much  depressed  in  spirits  towards  the  last,  and  began  to  think 
I  ought  not  to  leave  my  uncle  ;  and  if  he  had  asked  me  to  stay  then, 
I  should  have  complied.  But  he  did  not.  My  things  had  been  sent 
oif  the  night  before  by  the  carrier,  and  Taffy  was  saddled  and  waiting 
for  me  at  the  door.  1  had  bidden  farewell  to  Hannah  and  Martha, 
and  was  in  tears  when  I  came  to  my  uncle,  who  shook  me  very 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 

"  Whether  I  shall  be  spared  till  thou  com'st  back  at  Eastex*, 
Mervyn,  or  whether  thou'lt  be  sent  for  sooner.  Heaven  only  knows ; 
but  if  I'm  gone,  thou'lt  be  master  here — that's  all." 

My  uncle  had  never  announced  his  intentions  so  openly  before, 
and  its  effect  on  the  auditors  was  somewhat  curious.  Malpas  bit 
liis  quivering  lips  till  the  blood  sprang  from  them,  and  glanced 
angrily  askance  at  Simon  Pownall,  who  made  me  a  cringing  bow ; 
while  those  of  the  household  who  were  present  appeared  to  be 
pleased,  though  most  of  them  were  interested  parties.  But  my 
uncle  didn't  give  them  time  to  make  any  observations,  for  he  hurried 
me  off,  saying : 

"And  now,  good-bye,  and  God  bless  thee,  Mervyn.  Be  a  good 
lad,  as  I'm  sure  thou  wilt." 

Malpas  never  offered  to  shake  hands  with  me,  but  went  out  at  •' 
the  back  door,  with  a  countenance  of  unconcealed  rage  and  mortifi- 
cation.   The  rest  followed  me,  vieing  with  each  other  in  attentions ; 
ajid  the  sycophantic   Simon  even  held  my  stirrup,  wiehed  me  a 

Elcasant  journey,  and  with  a  significant  look,  for  which  I  longed  to 
»y  the  whip  across  his  shoulders,  whispered : 
"Hope  you  may  be  soon  'sent  for,'  as  the  old  man  eaid— knew  all 
about  it — ^but  mum's  the  word  with  mc." 
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CHAPTER    YIII. 

A  Glance  at  Cottonborough — Apphia  Brideoake. 

What  a  wondrous  town  is  Cottonborougli !  How  vast — ^how 
populous — bow  ugly — how  sombre  !  Full  of  toiling  slaves,  pallid 
from  close  confinement  and  heated  air.  Full  of  squalor,  vice,  misery: 
yet  also  full  of  wealth  and  all  its  concomitants — ^luxury,  splendour, 
enjoyment.  The  city  of  coal  and  iron — the  city  of  the  factory  and 
the  forge — the  city  where  greater  fortunes  are  amassed,  and  more 
quickly,  than  in  any  other  in  the  wide  world.  But  how — and  at 
what  expense  ?  Ask  yon  crew  of  careworn  men,  wan  women,  and 
sickly  children,  and  they  will  tell  you.  Look  at  yon  mighty  struc- 
ture, many-windowed,  tall-chimneyed,  vomiting  forth  clouds  of 
smoke,  to  darken  and  poison  the  wholesome  air.  Listen  to  the 
clangor  and  the  whirl  of  the  stupendous  and  complicated  machinery 
within.  Count  the  hundreds  of  pale  creatures  that  issue  forth  from 
it  at  meal-times.  Mark  them  well,  and  say  if  such  employment  be 
healthy.  Yet  these  poor  souls  earn  thrice  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
at  the  plough,  and  therefore  they  eagerly  pursue  their  baneful  task- 
work. Night  comes ;  the  mighty  mill  is  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and 
the  gleam  from  its  countless  windows  is  seen  afar.  It  looks  like  aa 
illuminated  palace.  Come  nearer,  and  you  may  hear  the  clangor  and 
the  whirl  still  going  on,  and  note  the  steady  beat  of  the  huge  engine, 
that,  like  the  heart  of  a  giant,  puts  all  in  motion ;  and  you  may  see 
the  white  faces  flitting  past,  and  the  young  girls  and  boys  stUf  toil- 
ing on,  sweltering  beneath  the  glaring  gas  that  consumes  the  vital 
air.  The  owner  of  that  mill,  and  the  worker  of  that  vast  machinery 
of  flesh  and  blood,  iron  and  steam — for  all  are  mere  machines  with 
him — is  rich,  and  will  soon  be  richer — richer  than  many  a  prince. 
And  he  will  strain  the  money-getting  principle  to  the  utmost,  foi* 
the  power  has  been  given  him.  And  there  are  a  thousand  such  ia 
Cottonborough.  There  Mammon  has  set  up  his  altai-s :  there  his 
ardent  votaries  are  surest  of  reward.  Ugly  and  black  is  Cotton- 
borough,  shrouded  by  smoke,  tasteless  in  architecture,  boasting  little 
antiquity,  and  less  of  picturesque  situation ;  yet  not  devoid  of  a 
character  strongly  impressive,  arising  from  magnitude,  dense  popur 
lation,  thronged  streets,  where  the  heavy  waggon  with  its  bales  of 
goods  takes  place  of  the  carriage,  vast  warehouses,  and  a  spacious 
and  busy  'Change — the  resort  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  the 
reali3Q.  Active  and  energetic  are  its  inhabitants,  enterprising, 
spirited,  with  but  one  thought— one  motive — one  aim,  and  one  end 
— Money.    Prosperous  is  Cottonborough — prosperous  beyond  all 
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other  cities — and  long  may  it  continue  so  ;  for,  with  all  its  ugliness, 
and  all  its  faults — ana  they  are  many — I  love  it  well. 

Some  such  thoughts  crossed  me  as  I  approached  the  large  and 
smoky  town,  though,  doubtless,  as  I  now  record  them,  they  have  \ 
got  mixed  up  with  impressions  subsequently  received.  And  it  is 
only  right  to  add,  that,  of  late  years,  considerable  ameliorations  ; 
have  been  made  by  the  millowners,  and  the  hours  of  labour  limited, 
from  which  causes  the  health,  condition,  and  morals  of  the  persons 
employed,  especially  the  girls  and  children,  have  been  materially 
improved.  But  I  could  not  then  help  contrasting  the  careworn 
countenances  and  emaciated  frames  of  the  fustian-jackets  I  now 
encountered,  with  the  cheerful,  ruddy  visages,  and  hardy  limbs  of 
the  country  people  I  had  left ;  and  I  thought  how  infinitely  pre- 
ferable was  the  condition  of  the  latter.  The  women,  too,  and  the 
young  girls — how  different  were  those  saUow  faces,  bleached  like 
their  own  calico,  from  the  rosy-cheeked,  brown-armed  damsels  of 
Marston ! 

I  passed  through  the  far-spreading  suburbs,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  long  rows  of  mean-looking  habitations  of  redbrick,  with  occa- 
sional bare  spaces,  which  had  once  been  fields,  and  still  retaining  a 
few  consumptive  bushes  of  thorn  to  show  where  hedges  had  grown, 
but  otherwise  caked  over  with  cinders,  or  receptacles  for  rubbish ;  I 
passed  by  many  public-houses ;  several  Methodist  chapels ;  an  ugly, 
formal  church,  part  brick,  part  stone — (a  magnificent  Roman  Catholic  -■ 
temple  has  since  been  erected  in  the  same  neighbourhood) ;  more 
rows  of  red  brick  houses,  but  of  a  better  description,  and  neater, 
with  low  iron  rails  in  front,  to  fence  them  from  the  road,  and  bright 
brass  plates  on  the  doors ;  huge  factories,  whose  smoke  was  black- 
ening the  air,  and  blotting  out  the  sun  j  little  streams  that  ran  like 
frothing  ink,  and  into  which  the  mills  and  dye-works  discharged  their 
steaming  and  livid  waters  ;  and,  crossing  a  bridge  over  a  river,  into 
which  all  these  inky  currents  poured,  I  entered  the  town. 

All  looked  dark,  dirty,  and  disagreeable.  When  I  left  Marston — 
and  even  a  few  miles  off — the  sun  was  shining  brightly ;  but  now, 
imperfectly  distinguished  through  the  canopy  of  smoke,  the  luminary 
looked  like  a  great  red  ball, — as  it  does  through  a  London  November 
fog.  The  streets  were  almost  ankle-deep  in  black  sludge,  and  where 
the  frost  had  maintained  its  power,  the  snow  had  become  the  colour 
of  soot.  The  very  houses  seemed  to  wear  an  unusually  dingy  aspect, 
as  if  the  black  snow  had  melted  into  them,  and  stained  them  of  its 
own  hue.  The  fog  and  smoke  appeared  to  have  got  down  everybody's 
throat,  for  almost  all  the  people  I  met  were  coughing,  and  1  myself 
felt  affected  by  the  reeky  atmosphere,  to  an  extent  that  made  my 
eyes  smart  and  water.  I  would  have  got  on  faster  if  I  could,  but 
my  course  was  impeded  by  ponderous  waggons  laden  with  heavy  bales 
of  cotton,  carts,  hand  carts,  and  numerous  other  vehicles,  and  I  was 
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eompelled  to  proceed  at  a  slow  pace  through  the  long  thoroughfare 
intersecting  the  town  from  south  to  north.  The  eye  found  Uttle 
pleasurable  to  rest  on,  but  much  that  was  disagreeable  and  even 
distressing ;  and  the  ear  constantly  caught  the  sharp  dick  of  the 
patten,  and  the  clamp  of  the  wooden  clog — ^for  cl(^  are  much  worn 
in  Cottonborough. 

Amid  the  crowd,  which  was  constantly  increasing,  as  the  tide 
poured  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  ^ere  many  haggard 
faces  that  told  of  want  and  disease,  many  miserable,  famished  chil- 
dren, without  shoes  and  stockings,  trampling  through  the  mire. 
Then  there  were  the  sots  at  the  doors  of  the  public-houses,  with  the 
recruiting-sergeant  amongst  them,  holding  out  his  lures,  by  which 
some  of  them  were  sure  to  be  taken.  Then  came  another  wide 
thoroughfare,  leading  to  the  quays  along  the  banks  of  the  Ater,  and 
to  a  bridge  connecting  Cottonborough  with  its  sister  town  of  Spinny- 
ford ;  but  my  way  not  being  along  it,  I  passed  by  a  large  butchers' 
shambles,  held  under  a  low  roof,  approached  by  low  brick  archways, 
and  delightfully  inconvenient;  by  a  great  coachmg-house,with  several 
stage-coaches  before  it ;  by  a  long  range  of  warehouses,  with  here 
and  there  an  old  black  and  white  chequered  house  among  them 
(mementoes  of  other  days,  and  looking  quite  beautiful  amid  so  much 
architectural  uniformity,  not  to  say  deformity) ;  by  another  bridge 
leading  to  Spinnyford ;  and  leaving  the  Square  and  the  Exchange, 
and  several  other  public  places  unvisited,  I  descended  the  eminence 
on  which  the  fine  old  Collegiate  Church  is  situated,  crossed  the  Ink, 
and  was  right  glad  some  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  to  find  myself 
under  the  roof  of  the  sequestered  Anchorite's. 

How  glad  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  to  see  me ;  and  how  much  I  had  to 
tell  her  about  my  poor  aunt  Mobberley,  and  about  Mrs.  Sale,  and 
about  everything !  And  how  well  she  thought  my  mourning  fitted 
me !  And  when  she  had  done  with  me,  what  a  deal  Mr.  Comberbach 
and  Mrs.  Chadwick  made  of  me !  And  what  a  nice  little  dinner 
Molly  Bailey  gave  us ! — how  pleasantly  !Mr.  Barton  Lever  talked  ! — 
how  weU  the  old  Madeira  tasted — ^Mr.  Lever  made  me  take  a  second 
glass — and  how  glad  I  was  to  get  back  to  my  own  bed  at  night !  I 
quite  hugged  the  pillow  with  delight. 

But  not  quite  so  pleasant  was  my  return  to  school,  fcr  I  had  been 
so  used  to  freedom  of  late,  that  I  felt  the  restraint  rather  irksome  at 
first.  But  I  was  delighted  to  meet  my  old  schoolfellows  again,  ant 
had  plei>ty  to  tell  them,  while  on  their  part  they  had  much  to  relate 
to  me.  We  had  long  confabs  at  John  Leigh's,  which  might  be  called 
the  school-club ;  and  the  consumption  of  cakes,  and  tarts,  and  "pop," 
as  the  ginger-beer  was  called,  went  on  as  swimmingly  as  our  Bunker's 
Hill  hero  could  desire. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  John  Bridecake,  though  he  was  more 
pleased  to  see  me  tlian  any  of  the  others,  and  though  he  was  foie- 
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most  in  my  own  regard,  but  for  that  very  reason  have  left  him  apart, 
for  I  shall  now  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  him.  John  continued 
to  work  as  hard  as  ever,  but  he  looked  so  ill  that  I  was  sure  the 
mind  was  preying  upon  the  body,  and  I  also  felt  sure  he  had  not 
nourishment  enough,  and  sometimes  suspected,  from  his  faintness, 
that  he  went  without  breakfast  altogether,  though  he  said  he  took 
his  raomiug's  meal  before  he  left  home  at  sis.  o'clock ;  but  this  I 
accidentally  found  out  was  rarely  more  than  a  crust  of  bread  and  a 
cup  of  water.  On  making  this  discovery,  I  devised  a  scheme  for 
helping  him  which  should  not  wound  his  feelings.  Not  having  time 
to  return  to  tlie  Anchorite's  during  the  hour  allowed  for  breakfast, 
I  used  to  have  a  basin  of  milk  and  a  hot  roll  or  two  in  a  little 
parlour  at  the  back  of  John  Leigh's  shop,  and  I  asked  Brideoake  to 
share  the  meal  with  me,  assuring  him  there  was  enough  for  both  of 
us.  He  was  very  diffident,  but  I  overcame  his  modest  scruples, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  I  experienced  at 
his  enjoyment  of  the  meal,  and  the  good  it  evidently  did  him.  He 
thanked  me  again  and  again,  and  apologized  for  eating  too  much ; 
but  his  hunger  was  too  real  and  uumistakeable  not  to  show  how 
much  privation  he  endured. 

Brideoake  repaired  daily  to  the  public  library  attached  to  the 
Blue-Coat  Hospital,  to  read  during  the  intervals  of  school  hours. 
The  reading-room  was  most  congenial  to  study.  Antique,  with  a 
coved  and  gr'pined  ceiling,  deeply-embayed  windows  iilled  with 
painted  ^lass,  which  threw  a  mellow  and  subdued  light  around, 
walls  wamscoted  with  black  oak,  a  high,  carved  mantel-piece, 
above  which  hung  the  portrait  of  the  munificent  founder,  an 
austere-looking  man,  "frosty  but  kindly,  like  a  lusty  winter,"  chairs 
of  ancient  make,  with  leathern  scats  and  backs,  old  oak  tables,  and 
quaint  old  reading-desks  in  nooks — such  was  the  room,  and  such  its 
furniture. 

In  the  deep  recess  of  an  oriel  window  projecting  from  the  centre 
of  the  chamber  sat  the  pale  young  student.  With  what  intensity  of 
zeal  did  he  work.  Having  in  a  short  space  mastered  the  task-work 
of  the  day,  he  would  plunge  into  writers  with  wliom  we  iiad  no  con- 
cern ;  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,  or 
take  up  the  "Annals  of  Tacitus,"  the  "  Institutes  of  Quintilian,"  or 
"  Cicero  de  Officiis ; "  would  dij)  into  the  "  Thebaid  "  and  "  Achilleid" 
of  the  wordy  and  turgid  Statius,  or  test  the  pure  latinity  of  the 
later  poets,  Ausonius  and  Claudian,  by  the  "Mosella"  and  other 
idyls  of  the  one,  and  the  "  Proserpina  "  of  the  other.  Neither  did  he 
neglect  the  Greek  historians,  dramatists,  and  philosophers,  and  medi- 
tated often  upon  the  precepts  of  the  divine  Plato.  Sometimes  lie 
would  consult  the  fatners,  and  pore  over  Origen,  Laetantius,  and 
Chrysostom.  The  only  apprehension  was,  lest  he  should  sink  under 
his  labours,  his  slight  and  delicate  frame  seeming  wholly  inadequate 
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to  sustain  the  spirit  burning  •witbia  it,  while  neither  due  rest  nor 
support  were  afforded.  But  no  personal  consideration  could  check 
his  ardour,  and  be  worked  on  like  one  determined  to  win  the  race  or 
perish  in  the  effort.  I  have  sat  for  hours  with  him  in  the  college 
library,  and  have  been  surprised  at  his  zeal  and  the  extent  of  infor- 
mation he  acquired.  He  read  with  great  rapidity ;  and  his  memory 
was  so  extraordinarily  retentive,  that  he  never  forgot  what  he  read, 
however  hastily. 

Convinced,  from  his  appearance,  that  his  health  was  giving  way,  I 
spoke  to  him  earnestly  on  the  subject ;  but  remonstrances  were  in 
vain.  I  was,  therefore,  scarcely  surprised,  though  deeply  distressed, 
when  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  as  usxial,  and  was  fuUy  pre- 
pared for  the  intelligence  which  was  brought  to  Dr.  Lonsdale  twa 
days  afterwards,  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  unable  to  attend  school. 
On  recei\-inff  this  message,  which  appeared  to  make  him  uneasy,  the 
doctor  called  to  me,  and  bade  me  make  further  inquiries  of  the  mes- 
senger, who  was  at  the  door.  I  went  there,  and  found  a  little  girl 
outside,  whom  I  knew  at  once  must  be  Brideoake's  sister,  Apphia. 

She  was  a  chUd  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Her  features  were  of 
the  most  perfect  regularity,  lighted  up  by  eyes  of  the  tenderest  blue, 
and  her  complexion  was  as  soft  as  the  tint  of  an  opening  damask- 
rosc ;  her  limbs  were  slight,  but  very  gracefully  formed ;  and  long 
fair  ringlets  hung  about  her  shoulders.  But  there  was  a  canker  in 
the  rose — the  worm  was  there — and  the  bloom,  now  so  delicate  and 
fugitive,  would  soon,  I  feared,  be  altogether  effaced  by  sadness  and 
want. 

"I  presume  you  are  Apphia  Brideoake?"  I  said.  "I  am  very, 
sorry  to  hear  your  brother  is  unwell.   I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  replied,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  while  tears  filled 
her  eyes.  "  I  hope  not — for  he  is  everything  to  us.  We  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  but  he  is  so  faint  and  weak  that 
he  can't  get  up ;  and  his  mind  slightly  wanders  at  times.  He  com- 
plains that  he  can't  read ;  for  when  he  takes  up  a  book  the  letters 
dance  and  skip  before  him,  and  he  can't  make  out  a  word." 

"  Who  attends  him  ?  "  I  inquired  anxiously. 

"  Only  mamma,"  she  repUed.  "  We  can't  afford  a  doctor.  Besides, 
he  says  he  wouldn't  take  anything  if  it  were  given  him.  A  little  cup 
of  broth  was  all  that  passed  his  lips  yesterday.  He  had  a  very  rest- 
less night,  mamma  says,  for  she  sat  up  with  him ;  and  I  don't  think 
he  is  any  better  to-day." 

"  He  must  have  advice  without  delay,"  I  said.  "  Where  do  you 
live,  Apphia  ? — for  although  John  Brideoake  is  my  intimate  friend^ 
whom  I  love  as  a  brother,  I  have  never  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  dwelling.    But  now  I  must  know  it." 

"You  are  his  friend,  Mervyn  Clitheroe,!  suppose  ?  "  she  inquired, 
fixing  her  eyes  full  upon  me.   And,  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative. 
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she  blushed  slightly,  and  continued, —  "  I  thought  so  the  moment  I 
saw  you.  John  described  you  exactly.  But  I  must  go.  Mamma 
•will  wonder  why  I  stayed  so  long." 

"Not  before  you  have  answered  my  question,  Apphia,"  I  rejoined. 
*'  Nay,  do  not  hesitate.  Under  any  other  circumstances  I  would  not 
intrude,  but  now  your  brother's  life  may  be  at  stake." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  she  replied ; "  for  I  am  sure  you  mean  so 
kindly  that  mamma  cannot  be  offended,  and  even  if  she  is,  I  must 
bear  her  displeasure.  Our  lodgings  are  in  Preston-court,  in  Friar's- 
gate — the  last  house  on  the  right ;  and  the  upper  story,"  she  added, 
blushing  deeply. 

"Don't  be  ashamed,  Apphia,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand.  "Poverty 
is  no  crime ;  and  if  John  is  spared  he  will  make  a  good  home  for 
you — of  that  I'm  certain.  And  now  good-bye.  Try  to  cheer  your 
mamma,  and  tell  her  I  will  obtain  medical  advice  for  your  brother  in 
the  course  of  the  morning. 

And  the  little  child,  looking  gratefully  at  me,  hastened  away. 

On  re-entering  the  school  1  told  Dr.  Lonsdale  what  I  had  heai-d, 
and  I  saw  he  shared  in  my  apprehensions  as  to  the  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  John  Brideoake,  in  whom,  as  being  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  his  pupils,  he  took  a  warm  interest.  He  immediately  wrote  a 
note,  and  told  me  to  take  it  at  once  to  Dr.  Poam,  his  particular 
friend,  who,  besides  being  the  most  eminent  physician  in  the  town, 
was  a  very  humane  man,  and  would  attend  to  the  case  without  fee 
or  reward.  I  had  intended  mentioning  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
but  this  did  just  as  well ;  and  I  accordingly  repaired  to  the  residence 
of  the  physician,  which  was  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cotton- 
borougn. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Introduces  a  benevolent  Physician  and  a  decayed  Gentlewoman. 

Dr.  Foam  was  a  stout  little  luan,  with  a  head  like  an  old  piece  of 
polished  ivory — so  perfectly  bald,  that  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
single  hair  upon  it.  His  eyes  were  deeply  sunk  in  their  sockets, 
ana  his  chin  almost  buried  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  cravat.  He 
wore  a  black  coat,  drab  knce-brceclies,  and  brown  top-boots.  The 
room  smelt  terribly  of  tobacco,  as  if  he  had  just  been  smoking. 
His  voice  was  extraordinarily  husky,  and  he  wheezed  very  mucn 
as  lie  spoke;  but  his  manner  was  affable,  and  he  made  me  feel 
easy  with  him  directly.  Inquiring  after  Mrs.  Mervyn,  he  launched 
out  into  praises  of  her,  and  spoke  of  her  admirable  library.     I 
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thoxight  he  had  a  good  library  of  his  own,  as  I  glanced  round  the 
walls,  which  were  covered  with  well-filled  book-shelves ;  and,  noticing 
the  glance,  he  told  me  every  room  in  the  house  was  equally  full  of 
books,  but  still  he  was  always  adding  to  the  collection;  "though 
where  I'm  to  put  them  aU  I  don't  know,"  he  continued,  with  a 
smile,  "  and  that  reminds  me  that  I've  a  sale  to  attend  at  Tom- 
linson's  to-day.  There  are  several  works  I  have  marked  (putting  a 
catalogue  into  his  pocket)  which  I  mean  to  purchase  if  I  can,  for 
there  are  other  collectors  besides  myself  in  Cottonborough,  and  I 
am  often  outbidden  now.  Tell  Mrs.  Mervyn,  with  my  compliments, 
that  I  shall  avail  myself  one  of  these  days  of  her  obliging  offer  to 
show  me  some  of  her  manuscript  treasures — her  Jacobite  memorials. 
And  now  as  to  this  poor  lad — this  John  Brideoake.  Brideoake,"  he 
repeated — "a  north  country  name.  I'm  a  Northumbrian  myself. 
You've  written  down  the  address,  my  young  friend — ay,  Preston- 
court,  Friar's-gate — sad  hole  it  must  be.  Wretchedly  poor  you  say, 
and  the  lad  a  good  scholar.  Dr.  Lonsdale  says  his  best  pupil — a 
hard  student — a  second  Picus  de  Mirandola.  Ah !  we  must  preserve 
him.  A  miracle  of  erudition  must  not  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  I  will 
be  there  in  an  hour,  and  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  him.  Don't 
forget  my  message  to  Mrs.  Mervyn." 

I  promised  him  I  would  not ;  thanked  him  for  his  kind  intentions 
towards  John  Brideoake ;  and  left  him  with  a  lightened  heart. 

I  next  flew  to  my  poor  friend's  abode,  and  soon  reached  the 
narrow  court  where  it  was  situated.  I  went  straight  to  the  house, 
and  having  passed  through  the  lower  rooms,  tenanted  by  two 
different  families,  ascended  a  narrow,  steep  staircase,  and  reached  a 
door,  against  which  I  tapped.  It  was  instantly  opened  for  me  by 
Apphia,  who  greeted  me  sadly,  and  said,  "John  is  worse."  I  cast 
my  eyes  round  the  room,  and  saw  that  the  walls  were  almost  bar^ 
and  that  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  the  needful  jnticles  of  furniture, 
two  or  three  ricketty  chairs  and  a  deal  table  forming  the  sum  total, 
while  a  small  shelf  contained  a  scanty  supply  of  crockery.  The 
whole  place  bore  marks  of  extreme  poverty,  even  to  the  miserable 
£re,  on  which  a  small  pan  was  set.  Some  of  John's  school-books 
were  lying  on  the  mantel-shelf,  near  a  tin  candlestick.  Apphia  was 
employed  at  some  needlework,  and  had  a  basket  before  her.  I  had 
scarcely  completed  my  survey,  when  aa  inner  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Brideoake  came  forth. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  by  her  appearance,  for,  though  worn  and 
sorrow-stricken,  there  were  stiU  traces  of  great  beauty  in  her 
covmtenance,  coupled  with  an  expression  of  pride  wholly  unsubdued, 
while  hei  "deportment  was  almost  commanding.  She  was  dressed  in 
faded  black ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  poor  attire,  it  was  perceptible  at 
once  that  she  was  a  lady.  There  was  none  of  the  gentleness  about 
her  that  characterized  both  her  children.     She  was  made  of  sterner 
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stuff.  In  her  looks  and  in  her  manner  it  could  be  seen  that  all  she 
had  endured  had  not  crushed  her  spirit,  and  that,  probably,  she 
would  see  her  children  perish  from  want,  and  perish  likewise  herself, 
rather  than  abate  a  jot  of  her  independence.  So,  at  least,  I  thought 
TFhen  I  beheld  her. 

She  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I  had  tsiktn  in  her  son;  but 
when  I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Foam  was  coming  in  a  short  time  to 
pay  him  a  visit  professionally,  she  appeared  much  annoyed  and 
disconcerted,  and  a  slight  flush,  almost  of  shame,  overspread  her 
pale  features, 

"  Dr.  Toam !  I  had  rather  it  had  been  any  one  else,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  He  is  a  very  kind,  humane  man,  ma'am,"  I  observed. 

"  So  the  world  reputes  him,  and,  no  doubt,  with  justice ;  for  it 
does  not  speak  too  favourably  of  any  one,"  she  rejoined.  "I  have 
known  the  doctor  under  different  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  when 
I  did  not  anticipate  the  sad  reverses  I  have  since  experienced,  and 
then  liked  him  greatly.  It  will  be  a  trial  to  me  to  see  him  now ; 
but  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  I  must  submit.  I  will  go  and  prepare 
my  son." 

"May  I  not  see  him?"  I  inquired  hastily. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  that  did  not  admit  of  dispute. 
"Not  till  Dr.  Foam  has  been  here.  If  he  permits  it,  you  sliali." 
And  she  returned  to  the  room  whence  she  had  come,  and  I 
presently  heard  Joiin's  feeble  accents,  as  if  in  expostulation  with 
her. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  cry  pierced  our  ears,  and  Mrs.  Bridecake,  in  a 
voice  of  great  alarm,  called  to  Apphia  to  bring  a  cup  of  water 
tjuickly.  I  could  not  restrain  myself,  but  rusLed  into  the  room 
likewise,  and  beheld  John,  stretched  on  a  miserable  pallet.  I 
thought  him  dead;  and  his  mother  thought  so  too,  for  she  was 
kneeling  beside  him,  clasping  her  hands  in  bitterest  anguish. 

"He  is  gone  !"  she  ejaculated,  despairingly.  "I  have  lost  him— 
my  only  hope — my  only  support !  lie  who  was  so  good,  so  per- 
sevenng,  so  clever,  so  wise — he  who  could  have  repaired  our  fallen 
fortunes,  and  reinstated  me  in  my  lost  position — he  is  gone — gone 
for  ever !  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  take  mc  too,  for  1  have  notning 
left  to  live  for." 

As  she  uttered  this  outburst  of  selfish  sorrow,  my  heart  bled 
for  i^oor  little  Apphia,  who  was  weeping  and  trembling  beside 
her. 

Meanwhile,  I  liad  taken  John's  arm,  and  feeling  the  returning 
pulsation,  calmed  Mrs.  Bridecake's  frantic  transports,  by  assuring 
her  that  licr  sou  was  not  yet  lost  to  her.  I  sprinlcled  his  face  with 
water,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes.  Their  gaze 
aliiihtcd  on  me. 
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•*  All ! "  he  murmured,  faintly.  "  Dear  Mervyn  here !  I  have 
teen  him — I  shall  die  content." 

"You  are  not  going  to  die  yet,  John,"  I  replied.  "  Be  of  good 
heart.  You  have  many  years  in  store  for  you.  You  must  live  for 
your  mother  and  sister." 

He  looked  at  them  ruefully. 

"  I  have  prayed  fervently  to  Heaven  to  spare  me  for  them,"  he 
said. 

"And  the  prayer  will  be  granted,  rest  assured,"  I  replied.  *'  Doctor 
Foam  is  coming  to  see  you.  He  will  be  here  presently.  But  your 
mother  thinks  it  may  do  you  harm  to  talk  to  me.  So  I  wiU  go  into 
the  next  room  to  await  the  doctor's  arrival." 

Pressing  his  hand,  I  withdrew,  and  at  a  sign  from  her  mother, 
Apphia  followed  me. 

The  poor  child  appeared  almost  broken-hearted ;  and  I  was  so 
much  touched  by  her  looks,  that  I  took  her  little  hand  in  mine,  and 
tried  to  cheer  her. 

"You  must  not  dwell  upon  what  escaped  your  mother  in  her 
affliction,  Apphia,"  I  said.     "  She  scarcely  knew  what  she  uttered." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  she  replied ;  "  but  she  loves  John  better  than 
me,  because  he  is  to  make  us  rich  again,  if  he  lives,  poor  fellow. 
Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  does  your  mamma  make  any 
distinction  between  them  and  you  ?  Does  she  love  you  as  well  as 
the  others  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  Apphia,"  I  said,  scarcely  able  to  repress  my  emotion,  "  I 
have  no  mamma ;  she  died  when  I  was  a  little  child ;  but  I  remember 
she  was  very  fond  of  me.  I  have  some  half-brothers  and  sisters,  for 
my  papa  has  married  again,  but  I  have  never  seen  them — nor,  indeed, 
him.    They  are  in  India." 

"  Pray  forgive  me  for  asking  the  question.  I  fear  I  have  occa- 
sioned you  pain,"  she  said. 

"  No,  Apphia ;  1  always  like  to  think  and  talk  of  my  dear  mother," 
I  rejoined.  "  Some  day  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  her,  and  you 
■will  be  pleased  to  hear  how  good  and  beautiful  she  was.  And  now 
dry  your  eyes,  and  don't  imagine  yourself  friendless,  for  even  if  you 
were  to  lose  John,  I  will  be  a  brother  to  you." 

Apphia  then  sat  down,  and  attempted  to  resume  her  needlework, 
but  m  vain.  The  tears  coursed  down  her  pretty  cheeks.  I  would 
have  cheered  her  if  I  could,  but  I  had  exhausted  all  my  stock  of 
comfort,  and  now  felt  inclined  to  weep  with  her,  for  my  sympathies 
were  powerfully  awakened  in  her  behalf. 

At  length  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Dr.  Foam  was  ad- 
mitted. He  was  puffing  and  blowing  from  the  exertion  of  mounting 
the  steep  stairs,  when  Mrs.  Brideoake  came  from  the  inner  room. 
On  seeing  her,  he  gave  a  start,  and  looked  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes. 
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"  Bless  my  soul !    Can  it  be  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"It  is  the  person  you  suppose.  Dr.  Poam/'  she  replied,  receiving 
him  with  as  much  stiffness  and  dignity  as  if  she  herself  had  sent  for 
him,  and  intended  to  fee  him  handsomely.  "  You  perceive  to  what 
I  am  reduced.  I  must  beg  you  to  consider  me  as  what  I  am — Mrs. 
Brideoake,  a  poor  widow — not  what  I  was — nor  what  I  may  be," 
she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  will  observe  your  instructions,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor, 
with  a  deferential  bow. 

"  I  ought  to  apologize  for  being  the  means  of  bringing  you  to  such 
a  wretched  place.  Dr.  Foam,"  she  said,  offering  him  a  ricketty  chair, 
on  which  he  seemed  unwilling  to  trust  his  bulky  person.  "  I  wonder 
you,  who  have  all  the  wealthy  families  in  Cottonborough  as  patients, 
would  condescend  to  visit  such  poor  people  as  we  are." 

"  Tut,  tut,  madam ! "  the  doctor  cried.  "  I  came  to  visit  your 
son,  because  I  was  asked  to  do  so  by  Dr.  Lonsdale ;  but  I  would 
have  come  just  as  readily — nay,  far  more  readily — if  you  had  sent 
for  me  yourself.  I  have  many  poor  patients  as  well  as  many  rich 
ones ;  and  as  I  take  more  from  some  than  I  ought,  I  balance  the 
account  by  attending  the  others  gratis.  I  care  nothing  about  the 
apartments,  except  that  I  lament  you  should  be  obliged  to  occupy 
them.  But  I  must  say  I  take  it  unkindly  in  you,  madam,  not  to 
send  for  me, — if  only  for  the  sake  of  former  times." 

"  I  entreat  you  not  to  refer  to  those  times,  doctor,"  Mrs.  Bride- 
oake said,  coldly. 

"  I  only  did  so  to  show  the  claim  you  had  upon  my  services,"  the 
physician  rejoined.  "But  come,  madam," he  added,  rising,  "I  have 
now  recovered  the  breath  I  had  lost  in  mounting  your  staircase. 
Show  me  to  your  son." 

"  I  must  again  apologize  for  the  room,  doctor " 

"  Pooh !  pooh  !  no  more  apologies,  madam,"  cried  the  physician, 
impatiently.     "Let's  see  the  lad." 

And  they  entered  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  them,  and  leav- 
ing Apphia  and  me  in  a  state  of  breathless  anxiety  as  to  the  result 
of  the  examination. 

Some  time  elapsed,  which  seemed  much  longer  to  us  than  it  was 
really,  before  they  came  forth  again ;  and  when  they  did  so,  I  augured 
well  from  the  physician's  cheerful  looks.  Doctor  Foam  seized  a 
chair,  and  popping  down  in  it  rather  hastily,  it  gave  way  beneath 
him,  and  he  was  prostrated  on  the  floor.  I  flew  to  his  assistance, 
and  as  he  got  up  he  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  accident,  checking 
Mrs.  Brideoake  8  apologies,  and  telling  her  there  was  no  harm  done 
except  to  the  chair,  which  he  would  mend  with  a  new  one.  Not 
liking  to  trust  himself  to  another  equally  crazy  concern,  he  continued 
standing,  and  Apphia  went  up  to  mm  timidly,  and  asked  him  how  he 
found  her  brother. 
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"  I  am  gkd  I  can  relieve  your  mind  respecting  Mm,  my  dear,"  he 
replied,  patting  her  head ;  "  and  yonrs  too,  youngster.    John  will 

Et  better,  but  time  will  be  required  for  his  entire  recovery.  He 
s  greatly  overworked  himself,  and  his  frame  is  in  a  most  debilitated 
Don£tion.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  as  he  is  now,  fever  would 
liave  supervened,  and  have  speedily  taken  him  off.  But  there  are 
no  really  dangerous  symptoms  about  him  ;  and  what  I  most  feared, 
consumption,  has  not  declared  itseK;  and  I  trust,  under  Providence, 
to  be  able  to  ward  off  its  insidious  attacks.  Ab  I  have  intimated, 
two  or  three  months  of  repose  of  mind  and  body,  of  entire  cessa- 
tion from  study,  of  freedom  from  all  anxiety,  will  be  required  to 
reinstate  him  completely.  He  must  have  better  air,  better  diet,  and 
better  rooms." 

"  But,  my  good  sir,  where  is  the  money  for  these  things  to  com& 
lom  ? '"'  Mrs.  Bridecake  exclaimed. 
"  Out  of  my  pocket,  madam." 

"  I  am  equally  indebted  to  you,  doctor,  but  I  cannot  accept  your 
tssistance." 

"  Cannot !  But,  madam,  I  tell  you  you  must.  Without  the  aids 
[  have  mentioned  I  won't  undertake  to  cure  your  son.  If  he 
•emains  here  another  week  he  will  die,  madam.  D'ye  understand 
ne  now  ?  " 

"I  must  submit  to  the  will  of  Providence,"  Mrs.  Brideoake 
■eplied.  "  Yo'ur  professional  aid  I  am  willing  to  receive,  doctor,  but 
lot  your  money.  That  I  must  positively  decline.  As  you  well 
310W,  I  need  not  be  here  now  if  I  would  bow  my  neck." 

"Much  better  if  you  would  bow  it,"  I  heard  Doctor  Foam 
autter. 

He  looked  hard  at  her,  but  he  saw  no  further  arguments  would 
orevail.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  both  to  me  and  Apphia ;  and  I 
ras  very  indignant  with  Mrs.  Brideoake,  for  I  feared  she  would 
acrifice  her  son  to  her  false  notions  of  pride.  At  last  the  doctor's 
ountenance  brightened  up. 

'■'  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  which  I  think  will  overcome  all  your 
cruples,  madam,"  he  said.  "I  can  appreciate,  though  I  cannot  ap- 
rove  of,  your  motives  for  declining  pecuniary  assistance  from  me, 
rhich,  after  aU,  would  have  been  no  obligation  on  your  part  what- 
ver,  because  your  son  could  repay  me  when  he  becomes  a  rich  man : 
nd  he  will  assuredly  be  rich  one  of  these  days,  if  he  lives.  But,  as 
was  saying,  my  plan  will  obviate  every  difficulty.  I  am  acquainted 
ith  an  excellent  lady,  whose  whim — and  a  most  amiable  whim  it  is 
-is  to  render  help  without  being  cognizant  of  the  names  of  those 
le  assists ;  while  the  persons  aided  are  kept  in  equal  ignorance  of 
leir  benefactress.  WiU  you  consent  to  be  indebted  to  her  for  a 
me—only  for  a  time,  madam  ?  " 
Mrs.  Brideoake  appeared  to  hesitate.    Little  Apphia  approached 
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her,  and  taking  lier  hand,  looked  up  in  her  face  in  a  manner  so 
earnest  ard  supplicating,  that  it  could  not  be  resisted. 

"Well,  for  Jolm's  sake,  and  his  sake  only,  I  consent,"  Mrs. 
Bridecake  said ;  "  for  I  would  not  willingly  be  indebted  to  any 
human  being,  and  that  you  may  believe,  doctor.  But  you  are  not 
deceiving  me  about  the  lady — indeed,  I  am  sure  you  are  not — you 
arc  too  much  of  a  gentleman  for  that,  and  have  shown  that  you 
understand  my  feeUngs  too  well.    I  leave  all  in  your  hands." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  it,  madam,"  returned  Doctor  Foam,  gleefully. 
"You  will  attend  strictly  to  my  directions  respecting  your  son. 
Give  him  the  medicine,  which  will  be  sent  in  by  the  apothecary,  and 
a  glass  of  the  wine,  which  will  be  sent  in  by  myself,  and  which  you'll 
find  the  best  medicine  after  all.  Don't  stint  it,  madam,  for  I  shall 
«end  you  a  good  supply,  and  some  good,  wholesome  nutritious  food, 
which  will  be  equally  efficacious.  1  wish  you  good  morning,  Mrs. — 
ah !  let  me  see — Bridecake.  Yes,  that's  it.  I  shall  see  you  again 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Bridecake,  and  trust  to  find  John 
improved.     Come,  young  sir,"  he  added,  to  me. 

I  was  much  surprised  that  Dr.  Foam,  who  appeared  so  well 
•acquainted  with  the  lady,  should  hesitate  about  her  name,  and  I 
reflected  upon  the  matter  as  I  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

A  small,  old-fashioned  yellow  chariot,  like  a  post-chaise,  with  a 
pair  of  old  horses  attached  to  it,  and  an  old  coachman  on  the  box, 
was  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  court,  and  the  doctor  begged  me 
to  get  into  it,  telling  the  man  to  drive  home.  During  the  ride  t  liither, 
he  questioned  me  particularly  as  to  Mi's.  Brideoake's  circumstances. 
I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  he  saiti,  "  It  is  a  sad  case.  The  poor 
lady  has  borne  up  with  great  fortitude  ;  and,  so,  indeed,  have  they 
iill.  But  she  is  most  to  be  pitied,  for  she  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer; 
and  what  humiliation  and  misciy  must  she  not  have  endured !  Here 
has  been  mental  torture,  while  tlie  poor  young  things  have  only 
been  half-starved.    However,  that's  bad  enough." 

I  thought  so  too,  and  by  no  means  agreed  with  him  that  they 
vere  less  to  be  pitied  than  their  mother,  whose  inordinate  pride 
appeared  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  their  misery.  And  as  I  felt  sure 
tncre  was  some  mystery  in  the  case,  which  the  doctor  could  unravel 
if  he  liked,  I  tried  to  bring  him  to  the  point. 

"  You  have  asked  me  a  good  many  questions,  doctor, — will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  you  one  >n  return  P  I  observed,  when  you  were 
taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Bridcoake,  that  you  hesitated  about  her  name, 
as  if  it  did  not  come  naturally  to  you.  Is  it  assumed  ?  If  so,  I  do 
not  believe  her  son  can  be  aware  of  the  circumstance." 

Doctor  Foam  looked  a  little  puzzled,  but  at  length  said,  "Do  not' 
ask  mo  that  question,  my  young  friend,  for  I  am  not  at  liberty  to, 
answer  it.  And  as  to  John,  1  must  beg  of  you  not  to  mention  to. 
him  any  suspicions  which  my  inadvertence  may  have  roused  in  yourj 
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mind.  They  would  only  disturb  him,  and  do  no  good  whatever. 
You  are  his  friend,  I  know,  and  will  attend  to  my  caution." 

I  assured  him  I  would,  and  soon  after  this  we  reached  his  house, 
and  alighted.  I  went  with  him  into  the  study,  where  he  wrote  out 
a  prescription,  and  ringing  the  bell,  gave  orders  to  the  servant  to 
get  it  made  up,  and  take  it,  without  loss  of  time,  as  directed,  with  a 
basket  of  provisions,  which  he  specified,  and  another  of  wine,  to  the 
same  address.  "  And  here,"  he  added,  "  let  this  easy-chair  be  taken 
to  the  same  olace,  and  one  of  my  flannel  dressing-gowns.  D'ye 
hear?" 

The  servant  having  departed  to  execute  his  behests,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  '*  1  must  now  tell  you  to  whom  I  mean  to  apply  for  the 
relief  of  this  poor  lady.  It  is,  as  you  see,  a  case  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  in  which  I  am  not  allowed  to  interfere  personally. 
Your  relative,  Mrs.  Mervyn's  purse  is  always  open,  while  her  eyes 
are  closed  towards  the  object  of  her  bounty.  The  channels  in  which 
her  benevolence  flows  are  only  known  to  those  who  claim  it.  I  shall 
apply  to  her ;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  the  step." 

"  I  guessed  whom  you  referred  to,  doctor,  when  you  proposed  your 
plan  to  Mrs.  Brideoake,"  I  replied ;  '•'  and  I  felt  sure  no  one  could  be 
found  more  willing  to  assist  her  than  Mrs.  Mervyn,  whfle  neither  the 
poor  lady  nor  her  children  need  ever  be  made  aware  to  whom  they 
are  indebted." 

"Well,  then,  since  you  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  my  young  friend, 
we  wiU  go  to  the  Anchorite's  at  once.  I  am  not  fond  of  begging — 
and  wish  I  had  been  allowed  to  have  my  own  way — but  there  is  ne 
help  for  it  in  this  case." 

We  then  got  into  the  old  chariot  again,  and,  having  stopped  for  a 
lew  minutes  at  the  auction-rooms  in  the  Exchange,  where  the  doctor 
handed  in  the  catalogue,  with  the  books  marked  in  it  which  he  wished 
to  purchase,  we  drove  to  the  Anchorite's. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  was  at  home,  and  received  the  doctor  very  courteously, 
and  he  immediately  entered  upon  the  object  of  his  visit,  concluding 
by  stating  that  he  had  been  emboldened  to  make  the  request,  not 
only  by  his  knowledge  of  her  most  charitable  disposition,  but  because 
he  was  aware  of  her  strong  feelings  towards  the  Jacobite  cause. 

"  I  am  net  permitted  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  lady  for  whom  I 
venture  to  sohcit  your  assistance,  madam,"  he  said ;  "  neither,  per- 
haps, would  you  desire  to  know  it ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  she 
belongs  to  one  of  those  unfortunate  families  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  suffered  in  the  Rising  of  '15,  I'm  sure  I  have  said  enough  to 
enlist  your  strongest  sympathies  in  her  behalf." 

"  lou  have,  indeed,  doctor,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  replied,  the  tears 
springing  to  her  eves;  "and  I  shall  be  indeed  happy  if  you  will  point 
out  a  way  in  which  I  can  be  useful  to  her — not  now,  but  hereafter." 
As  she  said  this,  she  unlocked  a  coffer,  and,  taking  out  a  rollof  bank- 
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notes,  gave  them  to  the  physician,  adding,  "  I  very  rarely  wish  to 
know  whom  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  serve,  but  in  this 
instance  I  must  say  my  curiosity  is  aroused,  and,  if  not  disagreeable 
to  her,  I  should  be  truly  happy  to  make  the  lady's  acquaintance." 

I  was  so  delighted  that  I  felt  disposed  to  tell  her  at  once,  but  the 
doctor  checked  me  by  a  look. 

"I  am  truly  grieved  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  req[uest, 
madam,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the  lady  is  singularly  proud,  and  if  she 
discovered " 

"  She  would  discover  nothing  from  me,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  interrupted. 

"  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  it,  madam.  But  I  fear  it  must 
be  delayed — there  are  reasons " 

"  Very  well,  doctor,  I  shall  urge  you  no  further.  But  I  must  re- 
peat the  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  me  again,  I  am 
always  ready  in  such  cases,  and  more  particularly  in  one  where  my 
feelings  are  deeply  interested,  like  the  present." 

"  The  sum  you  have  given  is  more  than  ample  to  meet  any  present 
emergency,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  glanced  at  the  amount  of  the 
notes.  "  And  now,  like  all  solicitants  who  have  obtained  their  suit, 
I  must  make  my  bow.  On  some  future  occasion  I  will  crave  per- 
mission to  examine  your  library  and  its  manuscript  treasures." 

"  Come  and  examine  it  to-morrow,  and  dine  with  me  afterwards," 
said  Mrs.  Mervyn.  "I  happen  to  have  a  little  dinner  party,  to 
which  you  will  be  a  great  acquisition." 

"I  see  only  one  objection  to  the  arrangement,  madam — ^I  expect 
Dr.  Bray,  on  a  visit  to  me — and  he  arrives  to-day." 

"Pray  bring  him  with  you,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  said  ;  "  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  Dr.  Bray,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much." 

"You  will  find  him  a  little  eccentric  in  manners,  and  perhaps 
rather  too  Johnsonian  in  his  talk  madam,"  Dr.  Foam  said. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  she  replied.  "Mervyn  will  like  to  see  so 
celebrated  a  person,  so  he  shall  dine  with  us  too.  I  shall  expect  you 
and  your  learned  friend,  doctor." 

The  physician  bowed. 

"  I  think  1  must  take  this  young  gentleman  back  with  me,"  he 
said;  " he  will  like  to  see  a  family  in  which  he  is  interested  made 
happy." 

"  As  you  please,  Dr.  Foam,"  she  replied ;  "  and  though  I  am  not 
permitted  to  know  who  my  Jacobite  friends  are,  I  am  glad  Mervyn 
18  more  fortunate." 

"  You  will  know  them  some  day,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
and  like  them  as  I  do,"  I  replied,  for  I  was  overjoyed  at  her  conduct, 
and  not  only  loved  her  dearly,  but  felt  quite  proua  of  lier. 

The  doctor  walked  through  the  garden,  on  the  way  to  the  carriage, 
and  promised  himself  a  great  treat,  on  some  occasion,  in  examining 
Mrs.  Mervyn's  hothouses  and  greenhouses. 
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As  we  drove  back  again  to  town,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  good 
accommodation  for  the  family  might  be  obtainal  at  Marston,  and 
added,  that  I  knew  of  a  cottage  (I  was  thinking  of  Ned  Culcheth's) 
which  I  was  sure  would  suit  them  exactly.  The  doctor  said  abetter 
spot  could  not  be  selected.  Marston  was  remarkably  salubrious,  and 
he  would  recommend  it  to  Mrs.  Brideoake.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  I  should  ride  over  on  the  day  but  one  following,  as  I  could  not 
miss  the  dinner  on  the  morrow,  and  engage  the  lodgings. 

Arrived  once  more  at  Preston-court,  we  climbed  the  steep  stair- 
case, and  were  speedily  admitted  by  little  Apphia,  who  smiled  as  she 
beheld  us,  and  we  saw  at  once  the  change  that  had  been  effected. 
The  provisions  supplied  by  the  doctor's  care  were  spread  on  the 
table,  and  had  evidently  been  partaken  of  by  mother  and  daughter ; 
perhaps  the  first  hearty  meal  they  had  enjoyed  for  months.  A  bottle 
of  old  Madeira  was  opened,  and  its  fragrance  perfumed  the  apart- 
ment. But  the  chief  object  of  attraction  was  the  invalid  himself, 
who  was  seated  in  the  easy-chair  sent  by  the  doctor,  and  wrapped 
in  the  worthy  man's  flannel  dressing-gown.  He  looked  very  wan 
and  feeble,  but  his  eye  dwelt  with  gratitude  on  Dr.  Foam  and 
on  me. 

The  physician  felt  his  pulse,  and  said  he  was  going  on  capitally. 

He  will  be  none  the  worse  for  another  glass  of  Madeira,"  he  added, 
pouring  it  out,  and  handing  it  to  him. 

As  John,  with  trembling  hand,  conveyed  the  generous  wine  to  his 
lips.  Dr.  Foam  turned  to  Mrs.  Brideoake,  and,  taking  the  bank-notes 
from  his  pocket-book,  placed  them  in  her  hands. 

"The  lady  I  mentioned  to  yon,  madam,"  he  said,  "has  commis- 
sioned me  to  present  you  with  tins  sum  of  money.  It  will,  I  hope, 
fully  meet  the  present  exigency,  and  be  the  means  of  restoring  your 
son  to  you  in  health.  A  cottage  at  Marston,  in  Cheshire,  will  be 
engaged  for  you,  and  in  a  few  days  John  will  be  strong  enough,  I 
trust,  to  be  conveyed  thither." 

For  the  first  time  Mrs.  Bridecake's  pride  was  shaken,  and  she 
seemed  completely  overcome  by  emotion." 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  she  ejaculated,  "  I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  ought." 

"  You  must  not  thank  me,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "you  must  thank 
TOUT  own  unknown  friend." 

"  I  do — I  do,"  she  rejoined ;  "  but  you  have  been  the  instrument, 
doctor.    The  blessings  of  a  poor  widow  will  requite  you !  '* 

"What,  you  want  to  thank  me  too,  eh  ?"  said  the  doctor,  turning 
to  little  Apphia,  who  had  crept  up  to  him.  "  You  must  let  me  see 
the  roses  which  you  will  pick  up  at  Marston." 

"  That  I  will,  sir, — 1  will  oring  you  plenty,"  replied  Apphia, 
taking  the  words  literally. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  approached  John,  and  said  a  few  words  to  him, 
when  the  doctor,  who  had  now  di8char?ed  his  commission,  fearing 

G  2 
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tlie  invalid  might  be  over-excited,  put  a  stop  to  our  farther  conver- 
sation, and,  beckoning  me  to  follow  him,  I  was  obliged  to  obey  the 
summons. 


CHAPTER    X. 

A  Visit  to  tho  Butler's  Pantry — A  Dinner  Party  at  tho  A.nc;borite's — 
Dr.  Bray  and  Mr.  Cuthbert  Spring. 

When  any  secret  information  is  required,  servants  are  sure  to  fur- 
nish it,  and  what  Mrs.  Mervyn  could  not  have  learnt  from  me 
respecting  the  objects  of  her  bounty,  she  bad  already  obtained  from 
Mr.  Comberbach,  as  I  discovered  on  my  return  home  in  the  evening. 
Our  butler  was  in  the  pantry  cleaning  plate,  preparatory  to  the 
dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  as  I  chanced  to  pass  the  door  he 
requested  me  to  step  in  for  a  moment. 

The  pantry  was  quite  a  chamber  of  horrors,  the  walls  being  covered 
with  prints  representing  the  tragical  fate  of  the  persons  composing 
our  butler's  martyrology.  Nowhere  else  could  be  seen  such  a  direful 
collection  of  hangings  and  decapitations ;  and  I  -wondered  what 
pleasure  Mr.  Comberbach  could  have  in  contemplating  them.  The 
scaffold  on  Tower  Hill  was  repeated  at  least  a  dozen  times,  the 
prominent  figures  being  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  Lovat,  and  Charles 
llatclifTe,  Lord  Dei-wentwater's  brother.  Tliere  was  the  execution 
on  Kcnnington  Common  of  the  unfortunate  Jemmy  Dawson,  whose 
fate  Shenstone  lias  so  pathetically  bewailed,  and  the  Carlisle  and 
Cottonborough  tragedies.  Interspersed  among  these  were  several 
broadside  ballads,  or  "  Laments,"  headed  with  cuts  as  appallinfj  as 
the  prints.  On  the  mantel-shelf  were  a  couple  of  skulls,  looking 
very  yellow  and  grim,  and  asserted  by  our  butler  to  be  those  of  his 
IuckIcss  progenitors.  A  waggish  friend  told  him  he  must  have  lost 
his  own  head  when  he  put  the  others  there.  Then  there  were  the 
powder-pull"  and  brass  basin  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  skulls ; 
and  tlic  comfortable  arm-chair  now  occupied  by  our  butler  had  once 
stood,  lie  affirmed,  in  the  shop  of  the  valorous  shavers,  who  went 
before  him,  in  Old  Mill  Gate. 

Our  butler  was  a  very  respectable  looking  man,  fat  and  florid,  but 
not  unwieldy ;  and  he  not  only  knew  how  to  decant  a  bottle  of  old 
port,  but  to  discuss  it  too,  if  opportunity  offered.  In  age,  he  was 
hard  upon  sixty,  and  was  very  particular  as  to  his  dress.  Indeed, 
when  fully  rigged  out,  he  looked  as  grand  as  a  lord,  for  he  wore  a 
sky-blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  a  white  waistcoat,  with  a  satin 
under-waistcoat  of  the  royal  Stuart  tartan  (so  arranged  as  to  look 
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like  the  riband  of  an  order  of  knighthood),  knee-breeches,  and  black 
silk  stockings  of  a  very  fine  web.  Our  butler  was  not  a  little  vain 
of  his  large  calves  and  small  feet ;  and,  as  became  the  descendant  of 
a  line  of  barbers,  he  wore  powder  in  his  hair.  Fastened  to  his 
luider-waistcoat,  and  so  placed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
decoration  was  an  immense  brooch,  surrounded  bv  mock  brilliants, 
containing  a  miniature  of  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

'•'Pray,  Master  Mervyn,''  Mr.  Comberbach  said,  as  he  rubbed 
away  at  a  large  two-handled  silver  cup,  "  may  I  inquire  after  Master 
John  Brideoake  ?"  And  seeing  me  stare  at  the  question,  he  winked 
knowingly,  and  continued — "  Nay,  you  needn't  make  no  secret  of 
it  with  us,  sir.  We  knows  it  all."  (Our  butler  had  a  way  of 
mixing  himself  up  with  his  mistress  in  his  observations.)  "  TVe 
knows  whom  you  and  Dr.  Foam  wisited  to-day ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  we  comes  for  to  know  it.  The  doctor's  coachman,  old  Andrew 
Beatson,  is  a  crony  of  miae ;  so,  says  I  to  him,  as  I  takes  him  a  pot 
of  our  mild  October  to  the  garden  gate,  where  the  carriage  was 
a-standing,  'So,  Andrew,'  says  I,  'you've  brought  home  Master 
Mervyn — ^frora  school,  eh  ? '  Says  he  to  me,  a-blowin'  off  the  froth, 
*My  sarvice  to  you,  Mr.  Cummerbaych.'  (Thus  our  butler  pro- 
nounced his  own  name.)  '  No,  sir,  we  comes  from  Preston-court, 
i'  Friar's-gate.'  'Preston-court!'  says  I;  'that's  a  queer  place, 
Andrew!  What  could  young  master  be  doing  there?'  'Why,  a 
poor  lad  is  ill,  as  lives  there,'  says  he  ;  '  one  John  Brideoake — a 
schoolfellow  of  his'n — and  he  got  the  doctor  to  wisit  him — that's  it.' 
'  Oh !  that's  it  ?'  says  I ;  '  thank  you,  Andrew.'  '  Nay,  thank  yow, 
Mr.  Cummerbaych,'  says  he ;  '  you've  a  werry  good  tap  here.  I 
don't  care  how  often  I  tries  it.'  So,  hoping  to  see  him  soon  again, 
I  wishes  him  good  day,  and  when  missis  artervrards  inquires  whether 
I  knows  if  you  have  any  friend  at  school  as  is  unwell,  and  as  comes 
of  a  Jackeybite  fam'ly,  I  sees  it  all  at  once,  and,  says  I,  '  Yes,  mem; 
John  Brideoake,  whom  he  and  the  doctor  have  been  to  wisit  this 
morning,  afore  they  corned  here.    His  fam'ly  is  Jackeybite,  mem.' " 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Mr.  Comberbach  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ?  "  our  butler  replied,  with  a  cunning  smile, 
"  Never  you  mind  that,  sir."  And,  putting  the  cover  on  the  silver 
'^up,  and  holding  it  aloft  by  both  handles,  he  exclaimed,  "  Historikil 
plate  this,  sir,  — the  werry  flagon  out  of  which  the  young  pxince  drank 
when  he  brexfarsted  here,  on  his  march  to  Cottonoorough,  as  you've 
oftentimes  heerd  missis  relate.  I  reverences  this  cup,  and  could  kiss 
it,  only  I  should  spile  its  polish.  Ah  !  Master  Mervyn,  what  a  pitj 
them  good  old  times  can't  come  over  again !  How  I  should  like  to 
have  waited  at  table  at  that  'ere  famous  brexfarst ;  I'd  have  played 
my  grandfather's  part,  and  shouted, — '  Live  Charles  Ed'ard,  and 
down  with  the  '  'Lector  of  Hanover  ! ' " 

And  in  his  excitement  he  knocked  off  the  cover  of  the  cup,  which. 
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in  its  fall  upset  the  box  of  rod  plate-powder,  scattering  its  contents 
over  his  apron  and  lower  garments.  As  soon  as  matters  were  put  to 
rights,  and  I  had  done  laughing,  I  asked  him  what  Mrs.  Mervyn 
said  when  he  told  her  about  John  Brideoake. 

"  Why,  let  me  see.  She  said,  says  she,  '  I'm  almost  sorry  I  axed 
you  the  question,  Mr.  Cummerbaych ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
scarcely  expected  an  answer,'  Then  says  I, '  Ma'am,  if  you  had  only 
'  given  me  a  hint,  I  wouldn't  have  answered  it.'  But  I  seed  she 
wanted  to  hear  more,  so  I  tells  her  all  I  knew — and  that  wasn't 
much.  And  now.  Master  Mervyn,  may  I  ask  you  who  these  Bride- 
cakes is  ?  We  don't  recollect  the  name, — and  we  knows  all  the 
old  Jackeybite  fam'lies.  We  knows  the  Tyldesleys,  the  Daltons, 
the  HUtons,  the  Sandersons,  the  Heskeths,  the  Standishes,  and 
the  Shuttleworths ;  but  we  never  heard  tell  of  the  Brideoakes — 
never." 

"I  can  give  you  no  information,  Mr,  Comberbach," 

"  You're  a  werry  discreet  young  gentleman,  I  must  say,"  he  re- 
joined, with  a  look  of  some  annoyance ;  "  but  allow  me  to  obsarve,  in 
my  missis's  name,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  myst'ry  in  this  case,  our 
object  being  to  sarve  the  fam'ly.  You're  aware  of  our  attachment 
to  the  Good  Cause,  and  how  ready  we  are  to  aid  these  who  suffered 
for  it* 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  aware  of  all  that,  Mr,  Comberbach ;  but  I  really 
know  no  more  than  you  do  yourself." 

Our  butler  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  incredulously.  Taking 
another  piece  of  plate  out  of  the  great  chest  which  was  standing  open 
before  him,  he  fell  vigoui'ously  to  work  upon  it  with  the  polishing 
leather,  chanting  the  while  an  old  Jacobite  ballad : 

"  Macintosh  is  a  soldier  brave. 

And  of  his  friends  he  took  his  leave. 

Unto  Northumberland  ho  drew. 

And  marched  along  with  a  jovial  crew. 

With  a  fa  la  la  ra  da  ra  da. 
"  My  Lord  Dorwoutwater  he  die  say 

Five  hundred  guineas  ho  would  lay, 

To  fight  the  militia,  if  they  would  stay, 

But  they  all  proved  cowards,  and  ran  away. 

With  a  fa  la,  &o. 
"  The  Earl  of  Mar  did  vow  and  swear 

If  that  proud  Preston  ho  came  near, 

Before  the  Kight  should  stanc,  and  the  Wrong  should  stand. 

He  would  drive  them  into  some  foreign  laud. 

With  a  fa  la,  &c. 
''Macintosh  is  a  valiant  soldier, 

He  carried  a  musket  on  his  shouldci', 

'  Cock  your  pistols,  draw  your  rapper. 

Damn  you,  Forstcr,  for  you're  a  traitor.' 

With  a  fa  In,"  &o. 
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Leaving  him  singing,  I  went  up-stairs  to  Mrs.  Mervyn;  and 
though,  after  what  I  had  heard  in  the  pantry,  I  expected  to  be 
questioned  by  her,  she  made  no  allusiou  whatever  to  the  Bride- 
cakes. 

On  returning  from  school  next  day,  in  anticipation  of  the  dinner- 
party at  which  I  was  allowed  to  assist,  I  found  our  butler  and  two 
hired  waiters  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Comberbach  was  arrayed  in  all  Ins 
finery,  with  his  plaid  satin  under-waistcoat  very  skilfully  displayed, 
and  his  large  brooch  ghttering  like  a  star  upon  his  breast. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  smirk,  "  they're  come,  sir." 

*'Who're  come  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  almost  expecting  him  to  mention 
the  Brideoakes,  upon  whom  my  own  thoughts  were  running. 

"  Dr.  Foam  and  his  friend  Dr.  Bray,  sir.  Lor'  bless  us.  Master 
Mervyn,  it's  a  parfit  pleasure  to  see  a  man  like  that.  He's  none  of 
your  every-day  humdrum  parsons,  as  wears  a  black  coat  and  white 
choker  like  other  folks — not  he !  He's  fuU  dress,  band  and  cassock, 
shorts  and  silks,  and  a  wig,  sir, — ay,  su",  sich  a  wig !  I  tuk  him  for 
a  bishop  when  I  sees  his  full-bob,  and  he  tuk  me  for  a  lord  when 
he  beholds  my  brooch.  And  werry  respectful  bows  we  makes  each 
other,  tUl  at  last  Dr.  Foam  kindly  undeceives  us.  I  wam't  displeased 
at  the  mistake  a  bit,  nor  were  Dr.  Bray ;  for,  says  he,  '  You  are  pre- 
mature, my  good  friend — whatever  I  may  be  when  the  "Whigs  comes 
in,  I'm  not  a  bishop  yet.'  '  You'U  be  a  bishop  afore  I'm  helewated 
to  the  peerage,  doctor/  says  I ;  '  but  I  thought  the  Wigs  must  be 
corned  in,'  I  adds,  eyeing  his  bob-major.  '  Aha  ! '  cries  he,  laughing, 
•you  can  joke,  eh  ?  jackanapes ! '  '  Jackeybite,  sir,'  says  I — 'we're 
all  Jackeybites  here.'  And  he  laughs  ready  to  split  his  fat  sides 
and  walks  off,  for  he  sees  he's  no  match  for  me  at  a  rippertee." 

And  our  butler  grinned  and  winked  at  the  two  waiters,  who  nodded 
their  heads  and  grinned  in  return,  as  much  as  to  say  they  entirely 
agreed  in  the  estimate  he  formed  of  his  ovra  powers. 

"  They're  up-stairs  in  the  library,"  Mr.  Comberbach  said. 

On  this  hint  I  went  thither,  and  found  Dr.  Foam  examining 
some  thick  folio  volumes  of  manuscript  Jacobite  correspondence, 
which  were  generally  locked  up  in  the  hookcase,  but  had  no  doubt 
been  laid  out  for  him  by  Mrs.  Mervyn.  He  was  so  deeply  engaged 
that  he  did  not  remark  my  entrance,  but  continued  reading  letter 
after  letter. 

At  last  he  closed  the  volume,  exclaiming,  "  Very  strange !  very 
strange  indeed  1 "  And  then  observing  me,  he  added,  "  Ah  !  my 
young  friend,  I  didn't  know  you  ^ere  here.  My  exclamation  was 
occasioned  by  a  very  curious  discovery  which  1  have  just  made  in 
glancing  through  this  Jacobite  correspondence.  I  have  chanced  upon 
some  letters  which  show  that  a  friendly  intercourse  subsisted  be- 
tween the  main  branch  of  the  family  which  your  worthy  relative  so 
kindly  aided,  and  the  xmfortunate  Ambrose  Mervyn.    Not  having 
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yet  had  time  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  correspondence,  I  can- 
not say  precisely  how  it  ended.  But  I  must  borrow  the  volume 
from  Mrs.  Mervyn,  to  examine  the  letters  at  my  leisure.  I  dare  say 
she  will  trust  me  with  it.  And  now  I  see  you  fancy  you  will  be  able 
to  make  out  the  secret ;  but  though  I  have  furnished  you  with  a  clue 
to  it,  you  will  not ;  for  the  real  names  are  not  given,  and  portions  of 
the  correspondence  being  in  cypher,  you  won't  be  a  bit  the  wiser  if 
you  search.  Thus  much  I  may  tell  you.  The  people  you  are  inter- 
ested in  come  of  a  veiy  good  family,  and  have  more  title  to  your 
regard  than  I  was  aware  of.  If  upon  investigating  the  matter  I  find 
my  conjectures  correct,  I  may  perhaps  consider  it  my  duty  to  ac- 
quaint Mrs.  Mervyn  with  my  accidental  discovery.  But  I  shall  say 
nothing  at  present.  Apropos  of  the  Brideoakes,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  to  you  that  John  is  decidedly  better.  I  have  now  no 
fears  of  hmi.  Of  course,  you  go  to  Marston  to  arrange  about  the 
lodgings  to-morrow  ?  And  now  let  me  present  you  to  Dr.  Bray." 
A  feelin*  of  awe  came  over  me  as  we  approached  the  fonnidable 

f)ersonage  in  question.  Dr.  Bray  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  the 
ittlc  octagonal  room  opening  out  of  the  library,  and  was  poring  over 
a  volume,  which  I  knew  to  be  Salmasius's  "  Commentary  on  the 
Hellenic  Language."  He  was  short  and  corpulent,  with  rather  hard 
features,  charged  with  a  sort  of  bull-do^  expression,  and  though  Mr. 
Comberbach  had  prepared  me  for  his  lull  clerical  suit  of  black,  his 
band  and  cassock,  my  ideas  had  not  come  up  to  his  full-blown  cauli- 
flower wig.  It  was  portentous.  I  did  not  wonder  that  our  butler 
had  taken  him  for  a  bishop,  for  he  certainly  had  the  air  of  one ;  but 
I  did  wonder  that  the  rascal  ventured  to  treat  him  with  familiarity. 
/  could  never  have  done  so.  Dr.  Bray  looked  up  at  mc  from  beneath 
his  shaggy,  gray  eyebrows,  and  grunted  out,  "  halve  puer !  " 

"Salve,  doctor  eruditissime,"  I  replied,  bowing  respectfully. 

"  Humph !  Well,  boy,  so  you  are  at  the  Cottonborough  grammar- 
school,  I  understand,  and  a  fairly  reputed  school  it  is,  though  Dr. 
Lonsdale  spoils  you  all  because  he  does  not  flog  you.  'Lumbos 
dolare  virgis,'  is  my  maxim.  I  always  use  the  birch  freely,  and  find 
it  of  wonderful  efficacy.  It  quickens  the  circulation,  and  sharpens 
the  intellect.     No  boy  can  get  on  well  unless  he  is  well  birched." 

"  Mr.  Cane  is  apparently  of  your  opinion,  sir,"  I  replied, 
timidly. 

"  And,  sir,  let  mc  tell  you,  Mr.  Cane  is  right,  and  Dr.  Lonsdale 
wrong.  Severity  is  wholesome — ^^vholesome  as  a  bitter  potion.  In- 
fantiam  dclitiis  solvimus.  Dr.  Lonsdale  is  all  honey — and  I  tell  you 
it  won't  do,  sir.  If  you  have  any  classical  knowledge  at  all,  you  owe 
it  to  !Mr.  Cane." 

"lie  certainly  did  not  spare  mc,  sir,"  I  answered,  quaking. 

"  And  quite  right,  I  say  again.  "Whatever  punishment  you  re- 
ceived must  have  been  richly  deserved.     Sir,  I  honour  Mr.  Cane. 
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A  good  fioj?ging  is  like  exercise  to  the  body,  it  gives  you  an  appetite 
for  study." 

As  he  said  this,  he  put  on  such  a  terrible  countenance,  that  I 
hastily  retired  into  the  library,  almost  apprehensive  lest  he  should 
try  whether  a  good  flogging  would  give  me  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
Probably  he  was  only  jesting  though ;  for  I  noticed  a  smile  cross 
his  cynical  features  as  he  glanced  at  Dr.  Foam,  who  appeared  greatly 
amused.  Whether  jesting  or  not,  I  was  glad  when  the  first  dinner- 
bell  rang,  giving  me  an  excuse  for  beating  a  retreat,  and  I  left  the 
two  classical  seniors  talking  about  Vossius  and  Scaliger,  Bellendenus 
and  Warburton,  Bentley  and  Porson. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  on  coming  down  stairs,  I  met  Mr. 
Barton  Lever,  and  was  glad  of  his  support  as  lentered  the  drawiug- 
room.  Dr.  Bray  was  seated  in  an  easy-chair  next  to  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
and  I  suppose  they  had  been  discussing  the  lady's  favourite  topic, 
for  Dr.  Poam  observed  to  her,  "  I  begin  to  think,  madam,  that  you 
will  make  Dr.  Bray  a  convert  to  your  Jacobite  opinions." 

'•'Nay,  sir,  I  am  of  Mrs.  Mervyn's  opinions  already;  for  though 
I  will  not  say  what  I  might  have  felt,  or  how  I  might  have  acted 
at  the  time  of  the  Risings  of  '15  or  'io,  my  sympathies  are  always 
for  the  unfortunate,  and  I  now  therefore  lean  towards  the 
Jacobites." 

"  I  scarcely  expected  so  much  from  you.  Dr.  Bray,"  Mrs.  Mervyn 
said,  looking  much  gratified, 

"  He  must  have  little  bravery  in  his  nature,  madam,  who  could 
triumph  over  a  fallen  cause ;  and  I  am  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  be 
incapable  of  admiring  loyalty  and  devotion,  even  when  employed 
against  my  own  party.  Many  pleasing  portraits  adorn  your  walls, 
madam.    Probably,  they  are  those  of  your  ancestry." 

"  They  are  so.  Dr.  Bray,"  she  replied.  "  This  martial  figure,  in 
the  steel  breastplate  and  plumed  cap,  and  leaning  on  his  cane,  with 
the  war-horse  behind  him,  is  Montacute  Mervyn,  a  staunch  cavalier, 
who  fought  at  Edge-hill,  Marston  Moor,  and  Naseby.  On  either 
side  are  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  judge,  and  the  other  a 
general.  I  descend  from  the  soldier,  Pierrepoint  Mervyn,  who  served 
under  James  II.,  and  attended  him  during  his  exile  at  St.  Germains. 
Some  of  the  ladies  of  our  line  were  much  admired  as  beauties  in 
their  days.  My  great-grandmother,  whom  you  see  there,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  very  lovely." 

"  The  wife  of  Ambrose  Mervyn,  I  suppose.  She  was  aWiddrington, 
I  think?"  Dr.  Foam  remarked. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  as  the  doctor  went  up 
to  examine  the  portrait,  which  was  that  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  in 
the  costume  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  I  looked  at  it  too,  and  was  then 
struck  by  a  certain  resemblance  which  it  seemed  to  bear  to  Mrs. 
Brideoake,  so  much  so,  that  I  almost  expected  to  hear  Dr.  Foam 
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make  a  remark  to  that  effect ;  but  whatever  he  might  think,  he  kept 
his  opinion  to  himself. 

"But,  my  dear  lady,"  Dr.  Bray  observed,  "there  are  two  other 
portraits  which  you  have  omitted  to  particularise,  though  they  strike 
me  more  than  all  the  rest.  They  are  likenesses,  I  should  say,  of  a 
father  and  son — homines  spectatissimse  fidei — very  loyal-hearted,  de- 
termined men." 

"  You  have  judged  correctly;,  and  characterised  them  justly.  Dr. 
Bray,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  replied,  with  some  emotion.  "  Both  were  dis- 
tinguished for  the  qualities  you  mention,  and  were,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet, — 

"  '  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.' 

Both  suffered  for  their  loyalty." 

These  were  the  portraits  of  Ambrose  and  Stuart  Mervyn,  which 
had  been  recently  removed  to  the  place  they  now  occupied. 

Very  opportunely,  at  this  moment,  some  arrivals  took  place,  the 
first  of  which  were  Colonel  and  iMrs.  Harbottle.  The  colonel  was  a 
very  stout,  short  man,  with  a  face  quite  as  red  as  his  coat,  and 
snow-white  hair.  He  commanded  a  regiment  of  heavy  dragoons 
then  quartered  at  Cottonborough.  His  lady  was  a  little  inclined  to 
embonpoint,  but  still  very  handsome,  with  a  brilliant  complexion, 
remarkably  fine  eyes,  and  a  casket  of  pearls  in  her  mouth  which 
were  constantly  offered  to  general  inspection.  She  was  twenty 
years  at  least  younger  than  the  colonel,  and  tiiey  formed  a  curious 
contrast,  for  she  was  the  taller  of  the  two  by  the  head.  Mrs.  Har- 
bottle was  related,  though  not  very  nearly,  to  Mrs.  Mervyn,  and 
they  were  great  friends.  On  the  present  occasion  the  colonel's  lady 
was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  which  suited  her  full,  stately  figure 
exactly,  and  set  off  her  white  arms  and  beautifully  rounded  shoulders 
to  admiration.  The  Harbottles  were  accompanied  by  their  eldest 
daughter,  Rosetta — a  good-humoured,  lively  girl  of  eighteen,  who 
had  neither  mamma's  figure  nor  mamma's  features,  being  round- 
faced,  fat,  and  dumpy ;  but  she  had  a  fresh  complexion,  and  good 
eyes,  which  did  some  execution,  though,  as  she  disliked  boys,  they 
rarely  strayed  towards  me.  When  Mrs.  Harbottle  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Bray,  he  seemed  greatly  struck  by  her,  for  I  heard  him 
observe  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Dr.  Foam :  "  Sir, — a  gorgeous  woman 
— domina  venustatc  eximia — quite  a  Juuo,  sir."  Though  very 
complaisant  to  her,  the  doctor  was  distant  and  dignified  with  the 
colonel,  who  seemed  as  glad  to  get  away  from  him  as  I  had  been ; 
making  way  for  two  new-comers,  whose  reception  by  the  great  man 
was  no  less  frigid  and  ceremonious.  The  first  of  these,  the  llev. 
Mr.  D'Ewes,  was  tall  and  thin,  and  distinguishable  for  a  claret- 
colouicd  con)plexion,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  very  well  made  light- 
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brown  wig.  His  thumbs  were  generally  stuck  in  the  arm-holes  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  he  moved  about  his  fingers  as  a  seal  uses  its 
flappers,  often  whistling  as  he  talked.  The  next  was  the  Rev. 
Hardicanute  Freckleton,  a  large  man,  rather  pompous,  inclined  to 
grandiloquence,  and  fond  of  a  quotation.  Mr.  D^Ewes  and  Mr. 
Ereckleton,  having  made  their  bows  to  the  "lion,"  stepped  aside, 
when  another  lady  was  presented — ^Mrs.  Addington,  a  young  and 
handsome  widow,  with  raven  hair,  and  eyes  of  oriental  size  and 
splendour ;  and,  lastly,  a  gentleman  was  introduced,  whose  appear- 
ance I  hailed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

A  more  agreeable  person  than  Cuthbert  Spring  could  not  easily 
be  found.  What  Mr.  Freckleton  applied  to  him,  Quring  his  presen- 
tation to  Dr.  Bray,  was  richly  deserved : 

"A  merrier  man 
Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal." 

He  had  great  vivacity  of  manner,  unfla^ing  spirits,  perfect  good 
humour;  was  as  ready  to  take  a  joke  as  to  make  one ;  and  his  droU 
stories  were  inexhaustible.  I  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  he 
took  an  interest  in  me,  for  he  had  been  my  father's  schoolfellow 
and  intimate  friend,  and  was  chosen  groomsman  on  the  occasion 
of  my  father's  marriage.  Mr.  Spring  had  some  reason  to  recollect 
the  circumstance,  for  in  riding  home  from  the  wedding  he  broke  his 
arm.  But  Cuthbert  was  no  less  remarkable  for  soundness  of 
judgment  than  for  good  spirits.  He  was  always  ready  to  advise  or 
to  serve  a  friend,  and,  as  he  had  more  friends  than  any  man  in 
Cottonborougb,  this  was  no  joke.  Sometimes  his  counting-house 
was  besieged,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  admission  could  be 
obtained  to  him.  What  with  public  meetings,  and  private  business, 
scarcely  a  moment  of  his  time  was  unemployed.  He  had  all  sorts  of 
charities  connected  with  the  town  to  dispense ;  widows  without  end 
to  advise  about  their  jointures ;  and  spiasters  to  counsel  as  to  their 
marriage  settlements.  In  the  highest  circles  it  has  been  said  that  a 
matrimonial  alliance  cannot  take  place  without  a  certain  great  duke 
being  consulted;  and  in  Cottonborougb,  on  these  occasions,  Cuth- 
bert Spring  played  the  part  of  the  great  duke.  He  was  sometimes 
referred  to  before  the  family  solicitor.  A  young  gentleman  about  to 
propose  was  sure  to  apply  to  Cuthbert ;  while  ten  to  one  but  the 
papa  would  repair  to  the  same  quarter  to  inquire  into  the  said  young 
gentleman's  eligibility.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  Cuthbert  was  con- 
sulted by  both  parties,  and  always  gave  his  advice  so  judiciously  and 
dexterously,  that  he  accomplished  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks, 
offending  neither  if  he  did  not  please  both.  He  was  everybody's 
trustee;  everybody's  executor;  everybody's  friend;  and  nobody's 
enemy — not  even  his  own.    Cuthbert  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 
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of  good  fortune  and  good  family — hospitable,  but  unostentatious. 
Rather  under  than  above  the  ordinary  height,  he  had  large  handsome 
features,  so  mobile  that  they  took  any  expression  he  chose  while 
relating  a  story;  and  as  he  abcminated  the  modern  practice  of 
clothing  the  cheeks  with  whisker  and  beard,  there  was  nothing  to 
interfere  with  their  effect.  His  brow  was  lofty  and  ample,  and  his 
bright,  merry  blue  eye  "  begot  occasion  for  his  wit."  His  manner 
was  singularly  prepossessing,  and  lie  had  much  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  old  school,  without  its  formality,  as  in  his  attire  he  was  precise, 
without  foppery.  He  lost  nothing  of  his  stature,  but  stood  remark- 
ably upright. 

The  ordeal  of  presentation  over,  Cuthbert  Spring  shook  me  very 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  set  off  at  score  as  usual :  "  There  ought 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  under  that  wig ;  though  on  the  principle 
of  good  wine  needing  no  bush,  a  man  should  hardly  hang  out  a  sign 
to  let  us  know  how  learned  he  is.  But  some  folks  judge  by  the 
outside  merely.  Well,  thank  Heaven !  pigtails,  powder,  and  peri- 
"wigs  are  gone  out.  I  once  wore  a  pigtail  myself,  but  never  could 
manage  a  wig.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Dr.  Peacock's  wig  ?  No. 
I  will  then.  Dr.  Peacock  was  very  particular — particular  about  his 
dress — particular  about  his  eating — particular  about  his  acquaintance 
— and  particularly  particular  about  his  wigs,  for  lie  had  two,  one  of 
which  was  daily  powdered  and  dressed  for  him  by  Stoby,  the  per- 
ruquier.  You  should  have  seen  him  strut  about  with  his  wig  and 
cane.  Well,  there  were  two  maiden  ladies — sisters — young  I  won't 
call  them,  for  they  weren't  so  exactly,  but  they  had  charms  enough 
for  the  doctor,  whose  wig  they  very  much  admired.  He  Avas  sup- 
posed to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  one  of  them,  though  icfiich  was 
not  exactly  settled,  for  both  claimed  him.  Exactly  opposite  their 
residence  was  a  shop  kept  by  a  widow,  who  was  youug,  and  extremely 
lively  and  captivating ;  and  ior  these  reasons,  I  suppose,  and  because 
she  attracted  the  young  sparks  of  the  town,  the  two  old  maids  dis- 
liked her.  Amongst  the  pretty  widow's  admirers  was  my  friend 
Pilcher  Phipps,  who,  being  fond  of  a  practical  ioke,  determined  to 
play  off  one  at  Dr.  Peacock's  expense.  So,  being  aware  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  hairdresser,  he  goes  there  one  evening,  just 
before  dusk,  and  hires  the  doctor's  full-bottomed  wig,  and  clapping 
it  on,  and  wrapping  himself  in  a  cloak,  pretends  to  sneak  into  the 
pretty  widow's  shop,  taking  care  that  the  two  old  maids,  who  were 
generally  on  the  watch  at  that  hour,  should  sec  him.  This  trick  he 
repeated  on  three  occasions,  and  always  with  success,  for  the  lively 
little  widow  good-naturedly  favoured  the  joke.  Perhaps  she  bore  no 
great  goodwill  towards  her  opposite  neighbours,  and  thought  them 
prudish  and  envious.  After  the  third  evening,  the  two  old  maids 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  when  the  doctor  presented  himself,  in 
hap[)y  unconsciousness,  and  in  the  offending  wig,  they  burst  like 
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furies  upon  him,  \rondering  how  he  dared  to  show  himself  in  a 
respectable  house,  after  his  improper  conduct.  He  besought  an 
explanation,  but  they  would  give  him  none ;  till  at  last  they  cried, 
looking  daggers,  '  Your  wig,  doctor !  We  blush  to  name  it— but  it 
has  betrayed  your  proceedings.'  *My  proceedings,  ladies!'  he 
exclaimed,  in  utter  astonishment  at  the  charge.  '  Dear  me  !  is 
there  anything  wrong  about  my  wig  ?  It  was  only  dressed  last 
night.'  '  We  know  that,  doctor ;'  and  they  added  with  fearful  em- 
phasis, *  and  we  also  know  who  dressed  it'  '  Really,  ladies,  I  can't 
see  any  harm  in  that.'  'You  can't  see  any  harm  in  it,'  they  both 
screamed — '  and  you  have  the  effrontery  to  tell  us  so  to  our  faces. 
Leave  the  house  instantly,  sir,  and  never  let  us  see  either  your  face 
or  your  wig  again.'  So  the  doctor  was  summarily  dismissed,  and 
after  this  mishap,  which  caused  much  laughter  at  his  expense,  he 
very  wisely  took  to  the  covering  with  which  nature  had  provided  his 
head. 

During  the  narration  of  this  story,  a  group  had  gathered  round 
Cuthbert  Spring,  all  of  whom  laughed  heartily  at  its  close,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  have  followed  it  with  another  equally  diverting,  if 
dinner  had  not  been  announced ;  on  which  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Addington,  who  was  standing  near  him,  and  we  all  went  down  stairs, 
Mr.  Barton  Lever  taking  Mrs.  Harbottle,  Mr.  L'Ewes  Rosetta,  and 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  of  course,  consigning  herself  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Bray, 
while  I  brought  up  the  rear.  We  were  just  a  dozen — a  number 
which  the  room  could  comfortably  accommodate.  Dr.  Bray  was 
placed  on  Mrs.  Mervyn's  right  hand,  and  the  colonel  on  her  left ; 
but  the  arrangements  of  the  table  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
doctor,  who  insisted  upon  Mrs.  Harbottle  sitting  beside  him.  This 
being  accomplished  to  his  satisfaction,  he  said  grace  in  a  very  sono- 
rous voice,  and  we  all  took  our  seats,  mine  being  between  Cuthbert 
Spriug  and  Mr.  Freckleton. 

*•'  A  very  comfortable  dining-room,  madam,"  Dr.  Bray  observed  to 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  looking  round  with  satisfaction.  "  I  like  your  old  oak 
panels,  I  like  your  carved  sideboard,  and  I  like  your  old  plate. 
Nothing  like  an  old  house.  I  am  reminded  of  one  of  our  ancient 
collegiate  haUs." 

"  Royal  Stuart  turtle,  or  Hanoverian  mock  ?"  Mr.  Comberbacii 
interposed,  offering  a  choice  of  soup  to  Dr.  Bray. 

"  Give  me  the  first,  if  it  be  real  turtle,  sirrah,"  the  doctor  rejoined. 
And  speedily  emptying  his  plate,  he  added :  "  Nay,  it  is  so  good, 
that  I  care  not  if  1  pay  court  a  second  time  to  the  Stuart." 

"  Very  glad  to  hear  it,  doctor,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  said.  "  Allow  me 
to  recommend  a  glass  of  cold  punch." 

"  Made  after  Lord  Widdrington's  receipt,"  our  butler  said,  hand-- 
ing  a  ^lass. 

""WTiat  1  the  nobleman  who  was  attainted  in  1716  ?"  Dr.  Bmy 
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exclaimed.  "  I  remember  he  was  fond  of  good  living,  and  carried  a 
bottle  of  strong  soup  "with  him  in  Jiis  march.  His  punch,  therefore, 
may  be  better  than  his  politics.  Let  me  taste  it.  In  good  truth,  it 
has  merit."  And,  turning  to  Mrs.  Harbottle,  he  added,  "  You  should 
not  omit  to  taste  this  Jacobite  mixture,  madam." 

"I'm  afraid  it  would  be  too  potent  for  me,  doctor.*' 

"  Nay,  madam  ;  we  must  stnve  against  our  enemies  to  overcome 
them.  Taste  it.  Another  glass,  Mr.  Comberbach,  and  one  for  Mrs. 
Harbottle," 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  bring  Mrs.  Bray  with  you  to  Cotton- 
borough,  doctor,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  remarked. 

"  In  a  forced  march,  madam,  I  always  leave  tbe  heavy  baggage 
behind,"  the  doctor  returned. 

"  Are  we  to  infer  that  you  have  run  away  from  your  wife,  doctor  ?" 
Mrs.  Harbottle  asked,  with  a  laugh. 

"Not  exactly,  madam,"  he  replied,  with  a  glance  at  her.  "But 
there  are  occasions  when  one's  wife  is  quite  as  well  out  of  the  way." 

"  Indeed,  doctor,  I  don't  understand  you." 

Some  fine  Kibble  salmon,  with  Townley  sauce,  was  now  handed 
round,  and  met  with  universal  commendation ;  and  Dr.  Bray  thought 
it  so  good,  that  he  said  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  :  "  Madam,  I  never  expected 
to  admire  anything  that  originated  with  the  crack-brained  gentleman, 
qui  temere  et  saep^  dejeravit,  after  whom  this  sauce  is  called,  but  I 
suppose  he  picked  up  the  receipt  when  he  served  under  Louis  XIV., 
and  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  Philipsburg." 

"It  may  be  so,  doctor;  but  in  any  case,  I  am  glad  you  like  it," 
Mrs.  Mervyn  replied. 

At  our  part  of  the  table  we  were  merry  enough,  thanks  to  Cuth- 
bert  Spring,  who,  during  the  interval  of  the  courses,  related  another 
anecdote  of  his  friend  Pilcher  Phipps,  and  gave  us,  this  time,  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  original  of  the  story,  who,  from  his  representation, 
must  have  been  a  little,  weasen-faced,  high- shouldered  man,  with  a 
very  odd  squeaking  voice.  "Pilcher,"  Cuthbert  commenced,  "had 
a  great  horror  of  dentists — most  of  us  have — but  as  he  was  tormented 
by  a  raging  tooth,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  call  one  in,  so, 
after  many  qualms,  he  decided  upon  undergoing  the  operation  in 
his  own  counting-house.  But  when  the  tooth-drawer  came — ^from 
fright,  I  suppose — the  pain  entirely  subsided.  What  was  to  be  done? 
He  couldn't  send  back  the  man  empty-handed.  He  must  pay  him 
his  guinea.  Luckily,  Pilcher  had  ready  wit,  and  luckily  also  for  the 
expedient  that  occurred  to  him  he  had  a  partner,  a  good,  simple,  easy, 
unsuspecting  soul,  named  Sutton,  upon  whom  it  was  easy  to  play  a 
trick.  Mr.  Sutton  was  immediately  summoned,  and,  on  his  appear- 
ance Pilcher  said,  in  a  whining,  hypocritical  tone, '  Oh  !  Mr.  Sutton, 
here's  Mr.  Faulkner  come  to  extract  your  tooth.'  '  My  tooth !'  cried 
the  poor  man,  staring  in  alarm  at  the  dentist,  wlio  was  getting  his 
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inipiements  ready ;  '  but  it  doesn't  aclie.  It's  as  sound  as  a  rock, 
and  as  fast  as  a  church.  Who  sent  for  him  ?'  'I  did,  Mr.  Sutton, 
because  I  was  sure  you'd  never  have  courage  to  do  so  yourself.  I  did 
it  from  the  best  of  motives,  and  entirely  out  of  regard  for  your  con- 
venience, for  I  knew  your  tooth  had  been  aching,  and  was  sure  to 
ache  again,  very  likely  at  a  time  that  would  be  particularly  incon- 
venient to  you.  The  races  are  coming  on,  you  know,  and  you've 
many  other  engagements  besides — so  I  felt  I  shouldn't  be  actmg  the 
part  of  a  friend,  if  I  allowed  you  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  annoyance. 
But  sit  down  without  more  ado.  It'U  be  over  in  a  second.'  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  so  poor  Sutton  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  while 
the  crafty  Pilcher  hurried  out  of  the  room,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
the  success  of  his  stratagem." 

An  awkward  interruption  here  took  place.  Our  butler,  somehow 
or  other  in  passing,  contrived  to  hook  the  large  button  at  his  wrist 
into  the  curls  of  Mr.  D'Ewes's  wig;  and,  in  plucking  his  hand  away 
too  hastily,  he  laid  bare  the  poor  gentleman's  naked  poU.  What  Mr. 
D'Ewes's  feelings  must  have  been  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But 
Mr.  Comberbach  made  matters  worse;  for,  in  his  fright  and 
confusion,  espying  Dr.  Foam's  bald  head,  and  imagining  it  to  be 
the  one  he  had  robbed  of  its  covering,  he  clapped  the  hot  wig  upon 
it,  and  pulled  it  carefully  down,  before  he  found  out  his  mistake. 
Up  started  the  doctor,  swearing  lustily.  Up  started,  also,  Mr. 
D'Ewes,  not  swearing,  but  tremendously  wroth;  and  several 
minutes  elapsed  before  all  could  be  put  to  rights.  Our  butler's 
apologies  and  regrets  were  then  accepted,  and  the  dinner  vras  allowed 
to  proceed. 

As  dish  after  dish  was  handed  round  and  loudly  named  by  Mr. 
Comberbach,  Dr.  Bray,  who  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  strange 
nomenclature,  pricked  up  his  ears.  The  Gladsmuir  cutlets  seemed 
to  tickle  his  fancy,  and  also  to  tickle  his  palate,  for  he  asked  for 
a  second  supply ;  and  the  fillets  of  rabbits,  a  la  Chevalier  de 
Johnstone,  did  not  displease  him;  but  when  at  length  a  large 
raised  pie  was  placed  before  him,  he  thought  fit  to  feign  great 
displeasure. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Mervyn,  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  with 
great  apparent  gravity,  "  I  have  partaken  of  many  dishes,  the  names 
cf  which  were  obnoxious  to  my  ears,  but  I  have  tolerated  them, — 
nay,  more,  I  have  eaten  them  with  relish.  I  have  not  raised  the 
voice  of  reproof  against  calf's  head  with  Nonjuror  Sauce,  because  I 
must  admit  the  sauce  so  named  to  be  meritorious ;  but  I  decidedly 
object,  madam,  to  the  Cardinal  of  York's  pie.  P.C.  may  be  marked 
on  it,  as  the  girls  used  to  mark  their  pincushions  in  the  Pretender's 
times,  but  that  does  not  appease  me.  Mr.  Comberbach,  take  away 
this  pie." 

"Take  it    away,    sir?"   our   butler  inquired  in  astonishment. 
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"You  are  not  aware  how  good  it  is,  sir.     It's  our  cook's  shay 
doover." 

"That  may  be,"  the  doctor  sternly  rejoined,  "  but  I  cannot  allow 
it  to  remain.  There  are  limits  even  to  toleration.  Remove  it,  I 
say." 

"When  you  goes  to  Hum,  you  should  do  as  the  Rummuns  does, 
sir ;  and  when  you  dines  with  a  Jackeybite  lady,  you  should  make 
up  your  mouth  to  Jackeybite  fare,"  our  biitler  observed,  with  more 
than  his  customary  assurance,  for  he  was  highly  offended. 

Dr.  Bray  had  some  ado  to  preserve  his  countenance  at  this  sally, 
but  he  managed  to  repeat  his  injunction  with  some  semblance  of 
gravity. 

But  when  Mr.  Comberbach  took  up  the  silver  dish  on  whicli  the 
pie  was  placed,  such  an  outcry  arose  from  the  other  guests,  that  he 
held  it  suspended  over  the  head  of  his  mistress. 

"Is  it  really  going  ?"  I  said  to  Cuthbert  Spring. 

"  Upon  my  soul  1  don't  know !  "  he  replied,  rising  from  his  seat. 
"  Come,  come,  this  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far.  I  meant  to  have 
some  of  that  pie  myself." 

"And  so  did  I,"  Mr.  D'Ewes  cried.  "I  know  its  excellence  of 
old." 

"  So  did  we  all,"  Mr.  Frcckleton  added  : 

"  *  The  pie — the  pie's  the  thing, 

Wherein  we'll  oaten  the  conscience  of  the  king.'" 

"  And  upon  mi/  conscience,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it's  a  pie  worthy 
of  a  king — and  of  the  right  line  too,"  our  butler  exclaimed. 

On  this  there  was  a  loud  laugh,  during  which  Mrs.  Meivyn 
interposed. 

"  Really,  Dr.  Bray,  I  must  insist  upon  being  mistress  in  my  owu 
house.  Some  of  my  guests  wish  to  taste  that  pie,  and  I  beg  it  may 
be  rejplaced  on  the  tabic." 

"  On  the  condition  only  that  its  heterodox  designation  be  dropped, 
will  I  consent,  madam,"  the  apparently  inflexible  doctor  repliecl.  "If 
the  letters  P.  C.  be  reversed,  they  may  signify  Cold  Pie.  Call  it  by 
that  name,  and  my  objections  vanish." 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Freckleton : 

' ' '  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.'"  j 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Frcckleton,"  Mrs.  Mcrvyn  said.  "  Put  the  cold 
pic  on  the  table,  Mr.  Comberbach.  I  dare  say  it  will  eat  just  us  well 
under  its  new  name." 

"It  ought  to  do,  ma'am,  for  it  has  hccn  tve/l  docf or  d"  our  fa- 
cetious butler  remarked.  , 
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Instead  of  being  offended  by  this  piece  of  impertinence.  Dr.  Bray 
langhed  heartily,  making  it  evident ,  he  had  been  merely  jesting 
throughout.  The  pie  was  set  down,  but  before  he  could  remove  the 
crust,  and  plunge  his  spoon  into  its  savoury  contents,  Cathbert 
Spring  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Mr.  Comberbach,  be  so  good  as 
to  hand  the  obnoxious  pasty  round.  We  won't  trouble  Dr.  Bray  to 
help  us  to  it." 

Our  butler  did  not  require  a  second  order,  but  carried  off  the  dish 
to  Mr.  Spring,  who,  putting  a  large  portion  on  his  plate,  whispered 
to  his  neighbours  to  do  the  like.  We  obeyed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party,  divining  his  intentions,  followed  his  example,  so  that  when  the 
pie  came  back  to  Dr.  Bray,  who  had  watched  its  progress  with  some 
anxiety,  it  was  entirely  empty, 

"  P.  C.  stands  for  pie-crust,  as  well  as  cold  pie,  sir,"  our  butler 
said ;  "  there's  plenty  of  that  left,  though  not  much  of  the  Cardinal 
Prince's  good  stuff." 

Dr.  Bray  had  the  good  sense  not  to  be  offended ;  and  he  invited 
Cuthbert  Spring  to  take  a  glass  of  Madeira  with  him,  saying : 

"  And  be  sure  that  the  next  time  I  meet  with  the  Cardinal  of 
York's  pasty — I  mean  cold  pie — ^I  shan't  send  it  to  you  till  I've 
helped  myself." 

"  Sorry  you  should  have  been  disappointed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, doctor.  Allow  me  to  send  you  some  of  this  hare,  which  is 
roasted  to  perfection.  You  never  tasted  a  boiled  hare,  perhaps  ? 
Nor  I.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  story  of  one.  Counsellor  Leech  was  a 
large  man,  with  an  appetite  in  proportion — a  great  bon  vivant,  who 
liked  a  bit  of  the  best,  especially  if  it  could  be  had  at  a  friend's 
expense ;  but  of  all  good  things  he  preferred  a  roast  hare.  And  he 
liked  it  done  to  a  hair — ^well  basted,  and  well  froth'd.  'When  a  man 
sends  one  a  hare,'  he  would  say,  in  his  big,  round  voice,  '  he  ought 
always  to  send  with  it  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  quart  of  cream,  or 
the  present  is  no  present  at  aU.'  So  well  known  among  his  circle  of 
acquaiatance  were  his  tastes  in  this  respect,  that  it  became  a  matter 
of  course  with  them  to  ask  a  friend  to  eat  a  hare  and  meet  Counsellor 
Leech.  And  few  could  escape  the  infliction,  for  he  invariably  con- 
trived to  find  out  when  and  where  a  hare  was  sent ;  and  on  making 
the  discovery,  never  failed  to  invite  himself  to  partake  of  it.  Among 
his  acquaintance  was  Mr.  Oldcastle,  who  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  hamper  of  game,  he  thought  the  opportunity  had  arrived, 
for  he  made  sure  Leech  would  hear  of  its  arrival.  Aud  so  it  turned 
out,  for  three  days  afterwards  the  counsellor  popped  upon  him  as  he 
was  coming  from  'Change,  crying  out,  *  Well,  Oldcastle,  when  do 
you  mean  to  cook  that  hare  ?'  '  To-day.'  '  Oh,  then  I'll  come  and 
dine  with  jou.  Make  no  stranger  of  me.  Only  the  hare,  mind.' 
'  You  won't  object  to  a  woodcock  afterwards  ?'   'Why,  no,  provide^' 
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it  only  flies  through  the  kitchen.  Mind  that.  But  give  strict  orders 
about  the  hare.  Your  cook  dresses  it  well,  I  know.  Bid  her  not 
spare  the  cream  and  butter — baste  it  well — froth  it  well — that's  the 
grand  secret.  A  sharp  six,  eh  ?  I'll  be  punctual.'  And  as  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  he  knocked  at  Mr.  Oldcastle's  door.  He  was  in 
high  glee,  and  rubbed  his  hands  in  ecstatic  anticipation  of  the  feast. 
Presently  dinner  was  announced.  A  plain  boiled  sole  to  begin  with. 
He  could  trifle  with  that  till  better  things  came.  But  why  not  fry 
the  sole  ?  His  patience  was  rewarded  at  last.  The  principal  dish 
was  put  upon  the  table  ;  the  cover  was  raised ;  when — oh  !  horror 
of  horrors  !  in  place  of  the  richly-embrowned,  well-dressed  dish  he 
expected,  he  beheld  a  ragged,  scraggy,  unsightly,  utterly  uneatable 
object.  The  hare  was  trussed  for  roasting,  but  it  was  boiled. 
'  Boiled  hare  !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  barbarous  proceeding  ? 
The  cook  must  be  mad,  or  drunk.'  '  I  ordered  it  so,'  Mr.  Oldcastle 
calmly  replied.  'Let  me  help  you?'  'No,  thank  you.  I'll  wait 
for  the  woodcock.'  And  he  fumed  and  fretted  till  the  new  dish 
appeared.  'What's  this?'  he  cried,  as  the  servant  uncovered  it. 
'  Boiled  woodcock !  You  must  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses, 
Oldcastle.'  '  A  mistake,  certainly,  the  host  replied  ;  I  told  the  cook 
to  let  the  bird  merely  fly  through  the  kitchen,  in  compliance  with 
your  request ;  but  I  suppose  it  must  have  dropped  into  the  pot  by 
the  way.  Try  it.'  But  the  counsellor  declined,  and  makmg  an 
excuse,  got  away  as  soon  as  he  could ;  nor  did  he  ever  afterwards 
volunteer  to  eat  roast  hare  with  liis  friends.  And  now.  Dr.  Bray,  let 
me  recommend  you  a  glass  of  port  wine.  Counsellor  Leech  declared 
it  was  the  correct  thing,  and  he  was  a  judge,  lied  wine  with  red 
meat." 

"  Well,  madam,"  Dr.  Bray  observed,  after  grace  had  been  said 
and  the  cloth  removed  (for  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  too  proud  of  her 
darkly-polished  table  to  keep  it  covered),  "  whatever  other  merits 
the  Jacobites  may  have  possessed — and  I  will  deny  them  none  here 
— ^they  must  have  had  excellent  cookery,  and  that  is  much  to  say  for 
them." 

"Much,  sir!"  Doctor  Foam  rejoined.  "It  is  everything.  I 
•hould  always  l)c  of  High-Church  and  Tory  principles  in  the  matter 
of  good  living." 

"  No  one  but  a  Tory  deserves  port  like  this,"  Colonel  Harbottle 
cried,  smacking  his  lips.  "  Admirable  indeed ! — bright  as  a  ruby. 
And  look  at  the  bee's-wing.  You  beat  us  hollow,  Mrs.  Mervyn. 
We  have  no  such  wine  at  our  mess.  Would  we  had  fifty  dozen 
of  it." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  superlatively  good — 'vinum  vetustate  edentulum,'" 
Dr.  Bray  said,  emptying  his  glass.  "  I  never  drank  better — perhaps 
not  so  good.  This  mcreases  my  respect  for  the  Jacobites  ;  and  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  out  of  compliment  to  our  hostess,  of  whose 
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hospitality  we  have  partaken,  and  whose  feelings  we  appreciate, 
though  we  may  not  share  them,  we  ought  to  drink  to  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart."    And  he  filled  a  brimmer. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  looked  much  gratified  as  the  toast  was  drunk,  and 
so  did  Mr.  Comberbach,  who  now  appeared  to  regard  the  doctor  as 
a  convert  to  his  own  opinions. 

"You  have  many  family  recollections,  no  doubt,  madam,  connected 
with  the  Young  Pretender's — I  beg  pardon,  the  young  Prince's — 
visit  to  Cottonborough  ?  "  Dr.  Bray  observed. 

"  A  great  many,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  replied.  "  The  Prince  breakfasted 
in  jthis  veiy  room." 

"  Indeed,  madam!"  Dr.  Bray  exclaimed.  "I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

"Yes,  indeed,  doctor.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  relate  the 
circumstance ;  for,  though  a  mere  child  at  the  time,  he  recollected 
it  perfectly.  It  was  on  the  29th  of  November,  1745 ;  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Prince's  forces  had  marched  from  Wigan  to  Cotton- 
borough,  where  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception.  My 
grandfather  placed  his  house  at  the  Prince's  disposal,  but  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  he  should  be  in  the  town ;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Dickenson's  house,in  Market-street-lane,  was  chosen.  My  grandfather 
had  joined  the  prince  on  the  march  into  England ;  and  when  a  halt 
was  made  at  Preston,  he  rode  on  to  procure  all  the  aid  he  could. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Prince  Charles  Edward,  accom- 
panied by  M.  d'Eguilles,  and  attended  by  a  body  of  Highlanders, 
arrived  here,  and  was  received  by  my  grandfather  at  the  gates  with 
as  much  ceremony  as  if  he  had  been  crowned  monarch  of  the  realms. 
The  Prince  was  very  affable,  and  said,  with  a  most  engaging  smile, 
1 1  wish,  Mr.  Mervyn,  that  we  had  many  such  loyal  servants  as  you 
in  this  county.  In  that  case  my  father  would  soon  be  master  of  his 
dominions  again.'  *  Pear  nothing.  Prince,'  my  grandfather  replied ; 
•Lancashire  is  full  of  loyal  men.'  And  taking  my  father  by  the  hand, 
who,  as  I  have  said,  was  but  a  child  then,  he  continued:  'I  devote 
this  boy  to  your  restoration.  If  I  fall  he  vnll  supply  my  place.'  On 
this  the  child  kissed  the  Prince's  hand,  which  was  graciously  ex- 
tended to  him;  while  the  latter  said,  'I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  requite 
your  devotion,  sir.  The  Mervyns  have  always  been  a  loyal  race ;  and, 
if  I  ever  mount  the  throne,  your  son  shall  find  I  have  not  forgotten 
his  father's  devotion,  nor  that  of  his  grandfather,  which  was  sealed 
^th  his  blood.'  The  Prince  then  entered  the  house  with  M. 
d'Egmlles,  and  was  ushered  into  this  very  room,  where  a  substantial 
repast  was  prepared  for  them,  and  where  my  grandfather  waited 
upon  his  Highness.  "While  that  was  going  forward.  Colonel  Townley 
and  Lord  George  Murray  arrived.  The  colonel  came  in  booted  and 
spurred,  and,  dashing  his  hat  upon  the  table,  swore— for,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  he  generally  swore  very  profanely— that  the  Cottonborough 
folks  had  deceived  him,— and  that  many  of  them  were  rank  Hano- 
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verians.  'But  we'll  send  all  the  wrongheads  to  the  devil!'  he 
cried.  Seeing  the  Prince  look  a  little  downcast  at  what  Colonel 
Townley  had  said,  my  father  observed,  that  '  His  Highness  had  only 
to  show  himself  in  the  town,  and  thousands  would  flock  round  his 
standard.'  On  this  the  colonel  laughed,  and,  swearing  a  great  oath, 
hoped  it  might  prove  true.  The  Prince  then  filled  a  flagon  with 
wine,  and,  putting  it  to  his  lips,  drank  to  my  grandfather,  and  told 
him  to  pledge  him ;  and  as  my  father  had  come  into  the  room  at  the 
time,  his  Highness  said  the  boy  must  pledge  him  too.  And  he  did 
so.  You  may  be  quite  sure  I  set  great  store  on  the  cup  which  has 
been  so  honoured,  Dr.  Bray." 

"  Here  it  is,  sir,"  our  butler  interposed,  bringing  forward  the  two- 
handled  drinking-cup  for  the  doctor's  inspection. 

"  And  how  did  the  Prince  look  on  the  occasion  ?"  Mrs.  Addington 
inquired. 

"  Remarkably  well,  my  father  said,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  replied.  "  He 
wore  a  Highland  dress  and  sash,  and  a  blue  bonnet  with  a  white  rose 
in  it." 

"  And  a  grey  peruke  which  my  grandfather  dressed,"  Mr.  Com- 
berbach  added. 

"Very  true,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  replied;  "but  I  fear  I  have  wearied 
you  with  my  Jacobite  recollections.  Dr.  Bray.  Do  me  the  favour  to 
pass  the  wine." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard,  madam,"  the  doctor  said,  "  that  it 
is  my  custom  to  smoke  a  pipe  after  dinner.  You  looked  shocked — but 
it  is  so — and  wherever  I  go,  I  am  indulged.  Tlie  finest  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  the  most  delicate,  permit  it.  Even  royalty  respects 
my  weakness,  and  the  Duke  of  Wessex  himself  not  only  tolerates 
my  pipe,  but  smokes  with  me.  I  see  I  have  your  consent,  and, 
havmg  obtained  it,  I  care  not  who  else  may  object.  He  who  desi- 
derates tho  society  of  Dr.  Bray  must  take  him  as  he  is.  Mr.  Com- 
berbach,  bring  me  a  pipe  and  tobacco." 

Though  greatly  scandalized,  our  butler  went  out,  and  soon  after- 
wards returned  with  the  articles  in  question. 

"  And  now,  madam,"  said  the  doctor  to  Mrs.  Harbottle,  when  he 
had  filled  his  pipe,  "  you  shall  light  it  for  me.  It  is  a  favour  I 
always  accord  to  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  room." 

"  Well,  doctor,  after  the  pretty  compliment  you  have  paid  me,  I 
shall  not  disoblige  you,"  Mrs.  Harbottle  rejoined,  applying  the  match. 
And  seeing  Dr.  Bray  nreparing  to  exhale  a  volume  of  smoke,  she  got 
up  hastily,  crying,  "  Mrs.  Mervyn,  I  really  must  make  my  escape, 
for  I  cannot  bear  the  smell  of  that  dreadful  weed." 

"  Nor  I,"  Mrs.  Addington  cried.  And  all  the  ladies  got  up  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  they  could,  followed  by  the  laughter 
of  Dr.  Bray. 

An  inveterate  smoker  like  his  friend.  Dr.  Foam  took  a  pipe,  and  so 
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did  Colonel  Harbottle,  and  all  three  puffed  away  so  lustily,  that  the 
room  was  presently  in  a  state  of  semi-obscurity.  Dr.  Bray  seemed  in 
elysium,  and  though  he  presented  a  very  odd  and  iucongruous  ap- 
pearance in  his  canonicak  while  thus  employed,  his  conversation 
was  so  amusiog,  and  he  started  so  many  subjects,  displaying  such 
ingenuity  of  argument,  such  wit,  and  such  learning,  that  all  were 
entertained  by  him.  The  fine  old  port  contented  the  non-smokers, 
and  the  smokers  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Comberbach  with  a  bowl  of 
cold  Widdrington  punch,  which  seemed  to  give  them  great  satis- 
faction. I  went  up-stairs  long  before  the  rest,  and  aU  the  ladies 
declared  I  smelt  so  dreadfully  of  smoke  that  they  couldn't  endure 
me. 

"  What  will  it  be,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn,  when  the  rest  come  up- 
stairs ?"  Mrs.  Addington  observed.  "  Really  this  is  an  odious  prac- 
tice in  Dr.  Bray.    I  wonder  people  can  endure  him." 

"  I  wonder  so  too,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  replied ;  "  and  I  have  bought  my 
experience  rather  dearly.  Our  old  Jacobite  gentlemen  would  never 
have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  in  a  lady's  house." 

And  when  the  gentlemen  did  make  their  appearance,  they  brought 
with  them  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  so  dreadfully  pungent,  that  it 
gave  Mrs.  Addmgton  and  Mrs.  Harbottle  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  This  is  really  too  bad  of  you,  Harbottle,"  the  latter  said. 

"  My  dear,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  "  the  colonel  replied, 
upon  whom  the  combined  influences  of  the  punch  and  tobacco  had 
made  some  impression.     "  Consider  the  great  Dr.  Bray." 

"  Consider  a  fiddlestick.  The  great  Dr.  Bray  is  no  excuse  for 
your  making  yourself  disagreeable.  Don't  approach  me.  Mervyn, 
give  me  that  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne^  And,  after  sprinkling  some 
over  her  husband,  she  scattered  the  rest  about  the  room. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  when,  on  the  departure  of 
her  guests,  the  windows  could  be  thrown  open,  and  a  purer  air 
admitted. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Dr.  Foam  carried  off  with  him 
the  volume  of  Jacobite  correspondence. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

I  lose  my  Uncle  Mobberley,  and  believe  myself  Heir  to  his  Property. 

I  EOSE  betimes  next  morning,  and,  raoxmting  Taffy,  set  out  for 
Marston.  On  reaching  the  heights  of  Dunton  I  first  caught  sight 
of  the  mere,  gleaming  in  the  valley.  Even  at  that  distance  I  could 
detect  a  boat,  like  a  speck,  on  its  smooth  surface.    I  tried  to  make 
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out  Nethercrofts,  but  though  I  knew  where  it  lay,  it  was  hidden 
from  me  by  intervening  objects.  Eiding  on  through  the  park,  I  passed 
the  edge  of  the  ravine  where  my  adventure  with  the  gipsies  had  oc- 
curred, and  this  set  my  thoughts  running  uponPhaleg,  when  just  as  I 
approached  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  road,  I  chanced  to  raise  my 
eyes,  and  detected  a  black,  hairy  visage  protruded  over  the  edge  of  the 
banlv.  It  was  instantly  withdrawn,  but  I  knew  it  to  be  that  of  the 
gipsy,  and  was  sorry  to  find  he  was  still  prowling  about  the  country. 

My  chief  business  being  at  the  keeper's  cottage,  I  went  there 
first,  and  tying  Tafi'y  to  the  gate,  entered  the  dwelling.  Sissy  was 
busy  about  some  household  employment  at  the  back  of  the  premises, 
but,  _  hearing  me,  she  came  out,  and  bade  me  heartily  welcome. 
Having  explained  my  errand  to  her,  she  said : 

"Why,  look  you.  Master  Mirfyn,  I  shall  be  fery  glad  to  accom- 
modate your  friends,  and  to  nurse  the  poor  sick  young  gentlemans — 
profided  my  husbants  has  no  objections.  There  are  three  of  them, 
you  say, — a  laty,  and  her  daughters,  and  sons — that's  three.  Well, 
we  can  put  the  two  laties  into  our  own  rooms — that's  the  best 
— and  give  the  poor  sick  young  gentlemans  the  other  beds,  and 
Ned  and  I  can  make  shift  somewheres.  Ay,  that'll  do.  And  then 
there's  the  little  parlours  for  the  laties,  where  they'll  be  all  alone  by 
themselves." 

"Yes,  that'll  do  nicely.  Sissy,  if  Ned  approves  of  the  plan,  for,  as 
you  say,  he  must  be  consulted  before  anything  is  decided  on.  But 
I  don't  think  he'll  have  any  objection,  for  they  are  nice,  quiet 
people ;  and  I'm  sure  you'll  like  my  poor  friend  John  Brideoake, 
and  take  as  much  care  of  him  as  you  did  of  Malpas — perhaps  more." 

As  I  said  this,  not  without  intention.  Sissy  blushed  very  deeply, 
and  hung  down  her  head. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  mention  him.  Master  Mirfyn,"  she  said,  at 
length.  "  He  has  been  the  cause  of  much  troubles  to  me  and  my 
husDants." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  Sissy ;  but  you  may  remember  my  caution 
at  parting.     It  was  in  reference  to  him  that  I  gave  it." 

"Pless  my  'eart,  here  comes  Ned,"  Sissy  cried,  opening  the  win- 
dow, and  pomting  out  a  boat,  which  was  rapidly  nearing  the  shore. 
Wc  went  out  to  meet  the  keeper,  and  almost  as  soon  as  v  •  reached 
the  landing-place  he  leaped  ashore,  and  squeezed  my  h;i'  d  with  Ids 
homy  fist.  Gaunt  and  Lupus,  and  (he  rest  of  his  four-footed  com- 
panions, scrambled  out  of  the  boat  after  him.  Ned  had  got  plenty 
of  fish,  and  offered  me  a  fine  jack,  if  I  liked  to  take  it  to  Nether- 
crofts.  I  then  explained  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  was  particularly 
careful  to  describe  the  family  to  him.  When  he  had  heard  me  out, 
he  exclaimed  : 

"  Weel,  an'  what  docs  Sissy  say  to  it  P  " 

She  told  him  slic  was  quilc  agreeable. 
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"If  that's  the  case,  so  am  I,"  he  replied;  "though  we  want  no 
company  to  make  our  house  merry.    Dun  us,  lass  ?  "  » 

"  But  this  is  a  charity,  and  we  may  do  coot,  Ned." 

"True,"  he  rejoined;  "and  therefore  I  say,  'Yea,  wi'  a'  my 
heart.    An'  we'n  get  a'  ready  for  'em." 

So  the  thing  was  fully  settled  to  my  great  delight.  Ned  appeared 
so  glad  to  see  me,  that  I  stayed  with  him  longer  than  I  intended, 
and  even  partook  of  some  of  the  newly-caught  fish,  which  Sissy 
would  insist  upon  broiling  for  me,  and  which  proved  excellent. 
Thinking  the  keeper  should  be  made  acquainted  with  Phaleg's 
propinquity,  I  told  him  that  I  had  certainly  seen  the  gipsy  that 
morning. 

"  Then  the  rascal's  corned  back  again,"  Ned  cried,  "  for  I  scoured 
the  whole  country  round  after  hira,  and  made  sure  I  had  driven  him 
iway.  I  know  the  spot  reet  weel  where  yo'  seed  him.  It's  just 
above  the  Claylands,  and  there's  a  thick  copse  behind  it.  I'll  hunt 
lira  up  this  very  day ;  and  woe  betide  him  if  I  catch  him." 

Soon  after  this  I  took  my  leave,  and  Ned  walked  by  my  side  down 
tie  lane.    Just  as  we  were  parting,  he  said : 

"  Dunna  yo'  leave  your  uncle  o'er  much.  He's  gettin'  owd  an' 
dotia'.  There's  folk  as  would  gladly  stand  i'  your  shoon,  and  wudna 
care  what  they  did  to  get  into  'em.  Tak'  a  friend's  advice,  and  keep 
near  him.    He's  weel  worth  tenting." 

Before  I  got  to  Nethercrofts  I  received  a  second  caution. 

While  mounting  the  ascent  leading  to  the  village,  I  thought  Ta% 
went  a  little  lame,  and  on  examination,  finding  he  had  lost  a  shoe,  I 
s-opped  at  the  smithy  to  get  him  another.  Amongst  the  odd  cha- 
racters of  Marston  was  the  smith.  Job  Greaseby,  a  big  brawny  old 
fellow,  between  sixty  and  seventy,  who  had  once  possessed  prodigious 
strength.  Of  an  afternoon  Job  was  a  constant  visitant  at  the  Nag's 
Haad,  but  in  the  morning  he  might  be  seen  with  a  leathern  apron 
OE,  his  shirt  unfastened  so  as  to  expose  his  ruddy  chest,  covered 
with  a  grizzly  pile,  and  muscular  arms  bared  to  the  shoulder,  direct- 
ing his  men,  and  sometimes  lending  them  assistance. 

The  smithy  was  full  of  cart-horses,  and  aU  the  hands  employed,  so 
that  I  should  have  tarried  for  some  time  if  Job  himself  had  not  un- 
dertaken the  task. 

"rU  make  a  shoe  for  your  pony.  Master  Mervyn,"  he  said,  "and 
that's  more  nor  I  would  do  for  one  of  Squire  Yemon's  hunters. 
"Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  young  gentleman.  Your  uncle  has  been 
fretting  about  you,  and  fancies  you  don't  want  to  come  near  him.  I 
hope  you  mean  to  stay  now.  It  were  only  last  night  he  were  talldng 
of  you  at  the  Na<»."  ' 

"  Then  my  uncle  goes  to  the  public-house  as  much  as  usual,  eh. 
Job  ?  " 

"  He  goes  theere  more  nor  usual,  an'  drinks  more  nor's  good  for 
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him.  He  says  he  does  it  to  drive  away  care ;  but  that's  not  th' 
way,  for  though  drink  may  make  a  mon  meny  for  t'  moment,  he's 
•worse  than  ever  next  day.  That's  my  maxim.  Ah !  he's  never  been 
reetly  hissel'  sin'  th'  poor  owd  ooman's  death,"  Job  cried,  taking  the 
iron  from  the  fire,  and  beating  it  on  the  anvil;  "'as  sparks  fly 
uppard,  so  mon  is  born  to  misery,'  as  t'  preacher  says,  and  then  he's 
quenched  like  this,"  plunging  the  hissing  iron  into  the  water. 
Having  nailed  the  shoe  on,  he  put  his  large  hand  on  the  pommel  of 
ray  saddle,  and,  leaning  towards  me,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Simon 
Pownall's  a  great  deal  at  Nethercrofts  now.  He  alius  taks  t'  owd 
mon  whoam  fro' t'  Nag,  when  he's  not  able  to  tak'  care  o'  hissel ' ; 
and  there's  no  owd  missus  to  look  after  him.  Now,  we  a' 
know  what  t'  owd  mon  intends,  and  who's  to  be  his  heir,  for  he 
makes  no  secret  on  it ;  but  there's  no  saying  what  he  may  be  got  to 
do  when  he's  i'  licker." 

I  told  Job  I  was  much  obliged  to  him,  and  would  certainly  come 
over  and  stay  at  Nethercrofts  very  shortly. 

"  Weel,  dunna  delay  it  too  long,"  Job  said  :  "  and  I  tell  ye  what 
I'll  do  meantime.  I'll  go  whoam  wi'  t'  owd  chap  mysel',  to  preveit 
mischief." 

On  arriving  at  Nethercrofts,  my  uncle  was  delighted  to  see  me,  but 
I  noticed  a  great  change  in  him ;  he  was  much  more  infirm  thm 
before,  and  more  querulous.  He  had  just  been  shaved  and  put  to 
rights  by  Simon  Pownall,  who  was  present  at  our  meeting,  and  was 
as  fawning  and  servile  to  me  as  ever,  though  he  evidently  wished  ma 
far  enough.  The  old  gentleman  inquired  whether  I  was  going  to 
stay,  and  seemed  much  pleased  when  I  told  him  I  should  certainly 
return  for  that  purpose  in  a  few  days  ;  but  my  reply  did  not  appe»r 
to^ve  equal  satisfaction  to  Simon  Pownall. 

In  the  couree  of  the  afternoon,  while  taking  a  survey  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  strolling  through  the  croft,  Simon  Pownall  came  after 
me,  aci  ontered  into  conversation. 

"  Nice  farm,  Nethercrofts,  eh  P  "  he  observed,  with  a  disagreeable 
grin.  "  Well  stocked.  What  do  you  think  your  uncle  will  leave  ? 
Upwards  of  two  thousand  a  year  in  land  and  money.    Good  sum, 

There  was  a  familiarity  in  his  tone  that  I  didn't  like,  and  I  showed 
it  by  not  answering  the  remark. 

"  Two  thousand  a  year  is  no  bad  thing,  and  he  who  gets  it  may 
think  himself  well  off." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Pownall  P  " 

The  barber-surgeon  tapped  his  lone  sharp  nose  significantly. 

"  The  old  man  has  made  two  wills  already,  but  he  may  make  a 
third.  Old  folks  are  whimsical.  Understand?  'Mum'  's  the 
word  with  inc." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at?"  I  said,  sharply.  "  Come  to  the  point." 
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Pownall  again  tapped  his  beak. 

"  The  old  man  is  a  mere  child  in  my  hands.  Does  as  I  bid  him. 
t  rests  with  me,  therefore,  whether  he  makes  a  new  will  or  not. 
Jnderstand  now — eh  ?  " 

Perfectly — I  perfectly  understand  you,  PownaU.    You  mean  to 
isinuate  that  you  can  induce  my  uncle  to  leave  you  his  property,  if 
ou  choose." 
"  Oh,  no  !  that  wouldn't  be  honest,"  he  cried. 
"  Honest !  "  I  exclaimed,  contemptuously ;  "  that  consideration 
m't  likelv  to  deter  you." 

Pownall  did  not  seem  offended,  but  sniggered  as  if  I  had  said  a 
ood  thing.  After  glancing  round  to  ascertain  that  he  could  not  be 
verheard,  he  said  :  "It  must  be  worth  something  to  be  quite  sure 
f  two  thousand  a  year.    How  much  should  you  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  given  it  a  thought." 

"  Then  do,  and  let  me  know.  Only  think  if  it  all  went  to  some 
ne  else  whom  you  don't  like.  How  mortifying  if  aU  these  broad 
cres — that  snug  farmhouse — and  all  the  money  snugly  lodged  in 
lie  Cottonborough  banks  and  in  the  funds,  Avere  to  slip  through 
our  fingers,  and  go  elsewhere.  Think  of  that,  and  consider  what  it 
rould  be  worth  to  secure  the  whole.  Another  person  would  give  a 
ood  sum,  but  'mum'  's  the  word  with  me."  He  paused  for  a 
loment,  and  then  added,  "  Make  me  your  friend,  and  the  whole's 
ours." 

"Never,"  I  replied.     "I  reject  your  dishonourable  proposal 

lot  to  purchase  tlmce  Nethercrofts  would  I  consent  to  anything  so 

ase.    I  have  listened  to  you  only  for  the  purpose  of  fathoming  your 

lack  designs ;  but  my  uncle  shdl  know  the  rascal  he  has  to  deal 

Idth." 

Still  Pownall  remained  unmoved.  "  Try  him,"  he  cried,  with  a 
mile.  "  See  what  you  can  do  with  him.  And  when  yon  fail,  as 
ou  will — when  you  understand  my  power — come  back  to  me. 
dways  open  to  an  offer.  Rather  serve  you  than  another.  But 
lost  knock  down  to  the  best  bidder." 

And  he  went  away  laughing,  leaving  me  almost  petrified  at  his 
ssurance,  and  not  a  little  uneasy,  for  I  was  convinced  his  influence 
ver  my  uncle  must  be  immense,  or  he  would  not  venture  to  act 
bus.  And  so  I  found  it ;  for  the  old  man  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my 
ints,  and  said,  "  A  very  ^ood  man,  Simon,  ftince  I  lost  thy  poor 
unt,  I  can't  do  without  him.    He's  my  right  hand." 

"  But  are  you  sure,  uncle,  that  he  always  advises  you  rightly  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure  on't,  lad.  What  silly  notions  hast  thou  got  into  thy 
ead?" 

Finding  him  in  no  humour  to  listen  to  me,  I  thought  it  better  to 
lostpone  my  disclosures  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  and  soou 
fterwards  took  my  departure. 
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In  passing  througk  Cottonborough  I  called  at  Preston-court  t( 
acquaint  Mrs.  Bridecake  with  the  arrangements  I  had  made  for  th( 
accommodation  of  herself  and  her  family  at  the  keeper's  cottage  a1 
Marston,  with  which  she  was  extremely  well  satisfied.  I  did  nol 
see  John,  but  she  told  me  he  was  improving  gradually,  and  Dr.  Foan 
thought  he  might  be  moved  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  had  engaged  i 
carriage  for  their  conveyance.    This  visit  paid,  I  went  home. 

During  the  evening  I  explained  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  the  necessity  thai 
existed  of  my  going  over  to  Nethercrofts,  telling  her  I  feared  mj 
uncle  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  designing  person.  She  approved  of 
my  resolution,  though  she  almost  feared,  she  said,  "that  my  youth  and 
inexperience  woidd  not  be  of  much  avail  against  such  cunning  anc 
roguery.  However,  you  are  a  quick  boy,  my  dear,"  she  added 
"  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  on  the  spot,  for  there  is  no  saying  whal 
a  person  of  your  uncle's  age  and  habits  may  do.  It  is  verj 
unfortunate  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  such  a  knave  as  you  describe 
Pownall  to  be,  especially  as  the  old  gentleman  has  so  much  to  leave : 
and  it  is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  think,  that  as  age  and  infirmities 
creep  upon  us,  and  wc  are  less  able  to  protect  ourselves,  we  become 
a  prey  to  such  wretches.  I  wish  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  you 
but  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  I  cannot  very  well  write  t( 
Mrs.  Sale,  for  it  is  a  delicate  matter,  though  I  am  sure  she  woulc 
prevent  any  improper  conduct.  She  wrote  in  the  highest  terms  oi 
you  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  has  your  real  interest  at  heart.  You  maj 
perfectly  trust  her,  though  it  may  appear  against  her  own  interest 
Heaven  bless  you !  my  dear  boy.  This  is  a  very  important  mattei 
to  you;  but  you  must  not  be  too  sanguine,  incase  of  disappoint 
ment.  I  will  write  to  Dr.  Lonsdale  to  iexplain  your  absence  fron 
school." 

Owing  to  some  arrangements  I  had  to  make,  I  did  not  start  until 
late  next  day,  and  it  was  quite  dark  when  I  entered  Marston.  As  ] 
passed  the  smithy,  which  cast  a  ruddy  and  pleasant  glow  across  the 
road,  I  saw  Job  standing  near  the  forge,  and  liailcd  him.  He  told 
me  he  was  just  going  over  to  the  Nag's  Head,  where  my  uncle  had 
been  for  the  last  two  hours,  and  I  begged  him  not  to  say  he  had 
seen  me,  as  I  did  not  want  Simon  Pownall  to  be  made  awai"e  of  mj 
return.  He  promised  me  he  wouldn't,  and  I  then  rode  on  to  the 
farm-house.  About  two  hours  after  my  arrival,  I  heard  a  noise  in 
the  orchard,  occasioned  by  my  uncle  and  his  attendants,  and  could 
tell  from  the  scuffling  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  that  the  old  man 
was  very  tipsy.  He  was  accompanied  by  Simon  Pownall  and 
Chcthain  Quick,  and,  practised  dissembler  as  he  was,  the  barber- 
surgeon  could  not  conceal  his  vexation  at  finding  me  there  to 
receive  them.  I  am  sure,  from  his  manner,  that  he  intended  to  put 
his  plan  into  execution  that  night,  but  my  presence  deterred  him. 
My  uncle  ordered  some  hot  water  and  spirits,  but  Hannah  and  I 
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x)ld  hiiu  he  had  had  enough,  and  between  ns  we  persuaded  him  to 
JO  to  bed,  while  the  baflded  Pownall  was  compelled  to  take  his 
fiparture  empty-handed. 

Next  day  the  poor  old  man  was  very  ill,  and  could  only  take  a 
ittle  gruel.  He  got  up,  but  didn't  leave  his  own  room,  and,  what 
jras  very  unusual  with  him,  had  a  fire  lighted  in  it.  I  meant  to 
•emonstrate  with  him,  for  it  was  evident  he  was  abridging  the  little 
eft  to  him  of  Ufe.  Simon  Pownall  made  his  appearance  in  the 
ourse  of  the  morning,  and  was  going  at  once  into  my  uncle's  room ; 
3ut  Hannah  stopped  him,  saying  the  old  gentleman  must  not  be 
iisturbed.  So  Simon  went  out,  but  his  manner  awakening  my 
iuspicions,  I  kept  watch  upon  him,  and  found  he  had  gone  into  the 
ittle  garden,  and  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  overlook 
ny  uncle's  proceedings,  which  could  be  easily  done,  the  room  being 
)n  the  ground-floor.  He  continued  in  this  attitude  for  some 
ninutes,  intently  observing  what  was  going  forward,  and  unconscious 
hat  he  was  watched  in  his  turn. 

But  I  was  called  away  from  my  post  of  observation  by  my  uncle, 
md  promptly  obeying  the  summons,  I  found  him  seated  by  the  fire, 
m  which  some  half-consumed  parchments  were  hissing  and  crackling, 
le  bade  me  push  them  further  into  the  flames,  and  as  I  obeyed  him, 
'.  perceived  that  one  of  them  was  a  bond  from  Dr.  Wrigley  Sale  for 
t,000/.  There  were  other  securities,  the  destruction  of  which  the 
)ld  man  seemed  to  watch  with  satisfaction. 

"  I  don't  want  anybody  to  be  plagued  after  my  death,"  he  said, 
'  and  when  I  am  gone,  thou'lt  tell  Dr.  Sale  thou  didst  see  his  bonds 
lestroyed.  There  are  more  papers,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a 
leap  on  the  bed, — "put  them  in  the  fire  too, — not  too  many  at  a 
ime, — not  too  many." 

They  were  old  memoranda,  faded  and  discoloured  by  age;  but 
t  last  I  came  to  something  of  more  modern  appearance.  It  was 
packet  tied  with  a  piece  of  black  tape,  sealed,  and  endorsed  thus : 
*  ^t  last  wan  anir  Testament  of  3a^n  Mabhtxleyi" 
I  took  it  up,  but  immediately  laid  it  down  again,  saying  to  my  uncle : 
"I  suppose  I  mustn't  bum  that  ?" 

The  old  man,  who  had  been  very  much  abstracted  during  this 
>peration,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  a  note  in  his  poor  wife's  writing, 
ooked  at  me,  and,  hastily  snatching  the  packet  from  me  exclaimed : 
"No,  no;  thou  mustn't  burn  that,  lad;  that's  my  wiU."  But 
iter  examining  it  for  a  moment,  he  added  :  "  No ;  it's  not  my  last 
vill.  I  forgot.  But  my  memoirs  so  bad  I  can  recollect  nothing 
low.    There's  the  right  wiU." 

And  he  pointed  to  another  packet,  exactly  similar  to  the  one  I 
lad  taken  up,  and  similarly  endorsed,  lying  on  the  sheK  of  the  open 
)ureau. 
But,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself,  he  got  up  and  examined  it,  and  then 
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muttering,  "Ay,  ay,  it's  all  right,"  carefully  locked  the  bureau, 
adding  to  me :  "  Now  all's  safe,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  ;  put 
t'other  will  down.  We'll  bum  it  presently.  There,  lay  it  on  the 
bed  with  the  other  papers." 

The  bureau,  I  may  remark,  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  fireplace,  and 
the  room  being  small,  the  bed  was  not  far  from  the  window,  which 
was  partly  open. 

The  note  which  my  uncle  had  been  examining  related  to  the  sale 
of  some  cheeses,  and  thinking  it  of  importance,  he  desired  me  to 
take  it  to  Hannah,  and  I  left  the  room  for  that  purpose,  shutting  the 
door  after  me.  She  was  in  the  dairy,  and  kept  me  a  few  minutes  to 
clean  her  hands  before  she  would  touch  the  paper,  but  when  she  had 
examined  it,  she  said  it  was  of  no  consequence — "  she  knew  all  about 
it — it  had  been  settled  long  ago."  As  I  passed  through  the  house- 
place  on  my  return,  Simon  Pownall  came  in  from  the  door  leading 
from  the  garden.  He  looked  rather  confused,  but  I  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  went  to  my  uncle.  The  old  man  had  thrown  a  great 
heap  of  papers  on  the  fire,  which  were  burning  slowly.  Not  seeing 
the  will  where  I  had  left  it,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  destroyed  it,  and 
he  said  he  supposed  he  had,  with  the  other  papers.  He  then 
inquired  whether  Simon  Pownall  was  in  the  house,  and,  on  my 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  desired  me  to  call  him. 

The  barber-surgeon  glanced  at  the  grate  as  he  came  in,  and  said  : 

"  Making  a  clearance — eh,  sir  ?  Somebody'U  be  the  better  for  it.'* 

"  You'll  be  the  better  for  it  yourself,  Simon,  for  now  you  owe  me 
nothing.     There's  your  quittance  in  full." 

"  Much  obleeged  to  you,  sir  ?"  Simon  replied,  obsequiously. 

"  But  I've  not  forgotten  you  besides,  as  you'll  find.  I've  left  you 
a  hundred  pounds.  My  will  is  there,  Simon,  locked  up  in  that 
bureau.     You  know  what  I  mean  to  do  with  my  money." 

"  Pretty  nearly,  sir,"  Simon  replied,  looking  hard  at  me. 

My  uncle  then  took  up  the  poker  to  raise  the  smouldering  heap  of 
papers,  and  let  the  air  in  among  them.  As  the  pile  blazed  up,  and 
the  ashes  flew  up  the  chimney,  he  laughed  childishly. 

This  business  got  through,  the  old  man  tottered  into  the  house- 
place,  and  sat  down  in  his  accustomed  chair.  A  weight  appeared 
to  be  taken  from  bis  mind.  Pownall  gave  him  a  mixture  tor  his 
cough,  which  was  so  troublesome  at  times  that  I  thought  he  would 
be  suffocated.  He  retired  early  that  night,  but  would  not  let  any- 
body sit  up  with  him  ;  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ilauuah 
was  aroused  by  6  noise  in  liis  chamber,  and  hastening  thither  found 
him  in  the  last  struggles. 

He  expired  with  his  wife's  name  on  his  lips. 

Hannah  took  possession  of  his  keys,  and  when  Simon  Pownall  came, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  assume  the  management  of  the  house,  she  let 
him  know  pretty  sharply  he  should  do  no  such  thing ;  so  after  fidget- 
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ing  about  for  some  time,  the  barber-surgeon  went  away,  saying  he 
.should  despatch  his  apprentice  to  Knutsford  to  let  Mr.  Gripper  know 
Ithat  the  old  man  was  dead,  with  a  request  to  him  to  come  over  on 
the  morrow  to  read  the  will. 

I  Here,  then,  was  a  novel  situation  in  which  to  be  placed.  My  uncle 
|was  dead.  Was  I  really  his  heir  ? — master  of  the  house — and  owner 
|of  2,000/.  a  year  ?  Everybody  seemed  to  consider  me  so— and  I  con- 
sidered myself  so. 

I  did  my  best  to  repress  them,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
confess  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  feelings  of  exultation  would  arise  in 
my  breast,  and  I  indulged  in  a  thousand  extravagant  fancies  natural 
to  a  boy  of  my  age,  who  finds  himself,  as  he  supposes,  master  of  a 
large  fortune.  I  resolved  to  live  at  Nethercrofts,  but  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  house,  keep  hounds  and  hunters,  shoot  and  &h,  and,  in 
short,  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  Ned  Ciilcheth  should  be 
my  head  kepeer,  and  I  woidd  double  his  present  wages,  whatever 
they  were.  Every  one  of  my  dependants  should  experience  my 
bounty,  and  there  should  be  no  stint  to  my  hospitality.  I  coiddn't 
make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  would  do  for  John  Urideoake  ;  but 
as  to  Apphia,  when  she  should  be  old  enough,  I  was  quite  determined 
to  marry  her.  At  one  time  I  resolved  to  leave  scoool  directly  ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  I  decided  on  going  there  again,  just  to  let  the 
boys  see  what  a  fine  fellow  I  had  become ;  and  I  pictured  myself 
imking  into  John  Leigh's  shop,  telling  him  how  rich  I  was,  and 
treating  the  whole  school.  My  head  was  quite  turned,  and  I  am 
sozry  to  say  I  thought  but  little  of  my  poor  uncle. 

I^ter  in  the  day  I  received  a  very  kind  note  from  Mrs.  Sale,  con- 
idoling  with  me  on  the  sad  event  which  had  just  occurred,  begging 
me  to  make  the  vicarage  my  home,  and  to  come  to  them  as  soon  as 
I  liked.    I  thankfully  acknowledged  the  invitation,  but  declined  it. 
A  strange  world  we  live  in.    In  the  evening,  preparations  were 
made  for  a  supper — a  "  lyke  wake  "  Hannah  called  it — and  several 
neighbours  and  gossips  dropped  in.      There  was  old  Mrs.  Hutchison, 
old  Susan  Sparkes,  Tom  Travice,  the  undertaker  (on  the  look-out  for 
the  job).  Job  Greaseby,  Dick  Dobson,  the  parish  clerk,  Simon  Pow- 
nall,  and  Chetham  Quick.     The  latter  having  just  returned  from 
:isford,  brought  word  that  Mr.  Gripper  would  come  over  next 
aing  at  eleven  o'clock  to  read  the  will.     Simon  Pownall  also  in- 
:  ji.iied  us  that  he  had  left  a  message  to  that  effect  at  the  vicarage, 
and  had  caused  notice  to  be  sent  to  all  parties  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ested, so  that  he  had  no  doubt  everybody  would  be  assembled  at  the 
hour  appointed.     We  all  sat  down  to  supper,  and  no  one  would  have 
taken  us  for  a  set  of  mourners.    At  first  I  felt  very  sad ;  but  mirth 
b  contagious,  and  by-and-by,  as  the  cans  of  ale  went  round,  I  be- 
^me  as  merry  and  uproarious  as  the  rest.     They  called  me  the 
"Toung  Squire,"  placed  me  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  my  uncle's 
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chair,  said  they  were  right  glad  the  old  man's  money  had  been  so 
■well  bestowed,  and  drank  my  health  with  a  shout.  And  then  I 
thought  of  him  whose  place  I  was  usurping,  and  bitterly  reproached 
myself.  However,  the  feeling  quickly  passed  away.  Our  mirth  was 
somewhat  dashed  by  Simon  PownaU,  who,  when  supper  was  over, 
and  spirits  and  water  were  introduced,  related  a  terrific  ghost  story. 
He  alarmed  us  all  so  much,  that  Sam  Massey  and  Wilham  "Weever, 
who  had  intended  watching  by  my  uncle  during  the  night,  immedi- 
ately declared  they  wouldn't  do  it — "  not  that  they  were  afraid — onlj 
they  wouldn't." 

"And  quite  right  too,"  said  PownaU,  chuckling. 

"  I  don't  approve  of  '  watching ;'  it's  a  Popish  practice,  and  in- 
consistent with  our  Church,"  the  parish  clerk  observed,  gravely, 

"Bank  Popery,"  Pownall  rejoined.  "Glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Mi-.  Dobson.    /  would'nt  do  it." 

"  Nor  I,"  Tom  Travice,  the  undertaker,  said ;  "  and  I  speaks  from 
experience." 

PownaU  then  told  us  another  ghost  story,  more  dreadful  than  the 
first,  and  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  terror  he  in- 
spired. Por  my  part,  I  began  to  fear  my  uncle  would  walk  in  amount 
us.  Even  old  Talbot  seemed  affected,  for  he  refused  he  di-umstick 
of  a  fowl  which  I  offered  him,  though  I  had  seen  him  take  a  piece  oi 
cheese  from  PownaU  just  before  the  latter  began  the  story,  and, 
creeping  under  the  sofa,  the  poor  old  dog  remained  there  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  Soon  after  this  the  party  broke  up,  everybody, 
except  PownaU,  renewing  their  congratulations  to  me  as  they  weni 
away. 


CHAPTER     XII. 
A  Nocturnal  Alarm. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  henceforth  occupy  the  roou 
above  that  where  my  poor  uncle  was  lying,  and  a  bod  in  it  had  be» 
prepared  for  my  reception  ;  but  I  confess  the  barber-surgeon's  ghot 
stories  had  produced  such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  1  decided  oi 
retaining  my  old  quarters  until  after  the  funeral. 

When  we  retired  to  rest,  the  men,  who  had  drunk  pretty  fi 
were  soon  locked  in  slumber  ;  but  feeling  no  disposition  to  sIk  ; 
did  not  even  take  off  my  clothes,  and  sitting  down  on  the  edge  ol  i 
bed,  gave  free  course  to  my  reflections,  which  were  painful  em^n 
for  I  now  severely  blamed  myself  for  my  levity  and  foUy,  anti 
utterly  unworthy  of  my  uncle's  kindness. 
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In  such  ruminations  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  the  clock 
elow  had  just  struck  one,  when  I  heard  a  strange  kind  of  noise, 
pparently  proceeding  from  below,  and  being  greatly  startled,  listened 
3r  its  recurrence  with  a  palpitating  heart.  But  the  men  snored 
judly,  and  not  being  able  to  make  out  anything  clearly,  I  crept 
autiously  down  stairs,  and  peeped  into  the  house-place.  There 
rere  no  shutters  to  the  windows,  and,  the  curtains  being  partially 
ravn  aside,  the  moonlight  streamed  in,  shining  upon  the  table,  which 
'as  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  with  the  re- 
lains  of  the  supper.  But  I  could  see  nothing  to  occasion  alarm, 
ad  only  heard  the  chirping  of  the  crickets  on  the  hearth  and  the 
icking  of  the  old  clock. 

Thmking  I  had  been  deceived,  I  was  preparing  to  return,  when  I 
iatinctly  heard  footsteps  in  my  uncle's  room.  It  was  a  dead,  dull 
)und,  as  if  some  one  were  walking  about  without  shoes,  or  in  list 
ippers.  My  first  impulse  was  to  try  and  rouse  Talbot,  who  was 
ow  sleeping  on  the  hearth,  but  though  I  shook  him  he  would  not 
vorre. 

Meantime,  my  ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  slightest  repetition 
I  the  sound.  Tor  a  few  seconds  all  had  been  stiQ.  Then  I  heard 
le  footsteps  again,  followed  by  a  noise  like  the  falling  of  a  hammer, 
r  some  implement.  On  this  I  called  out  loudly,  but  the  men  were 
)0  sound  asleep  to  hear  me.     Hannah,  however,  whose  bedroom 

Indued  that  of  my  uncle,  opened  her  door,  and  asked  what  was  the 
latter.  I  told  her  that  robbers  were  in  the  house;  whereupon 
le  hastily  retreated  and  bolted  her  door,  while  I  ran  up-stairs, 
id  with  some  difficulty  aroused  the  men,  who  were  aU  very  much 
itonished  and  alarmed. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  them  in  huddling  on  their  clothes,  I 
3t  my  gun,  which  was  reared  in  a  comer  near  my  bed,  and,  loading 
,  put  in  a  good  charge  of  swan  shot.  We  then  went  down  stairs 
>gether,  but  when  I  explained  to  the  men  that  the  noise  proceeded 
om  my  xmcle's  room,  they  shook  their  heads  mysteriously,  and 

Jjclined  entering  it. 
"We  shan  see  nowt  there  belongin'  to  this  warld,"  Will  Weever 
ad. 
"  Well,  I'll  go  in,  if  no  one  else  will,"  I  cried,  cocking  my  gun.  On 
lis  Sam  plucked  up  his  courage,  and,  taking  down  his  yeomanry 
iWMrd,  drew  it  from  \he  scabbard,  while  WUl  Weever  armed  himself 
iththe  disabled  duck  gun,  and  Peter,  unhooking  the  horse-pistols, 
rasped  the  barrel  of  one  in  either  hand,  holding  up  its  brass-mounted 
att-end  in  readiness  for  action. 
Ib  this  state  we  advanced  to  the  door. 
»'    After  a  moment's  breathless  pause,  during  which  Hannah's  head 
*  as  again  popped  out,  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  WiU  Weever, 
M  id  Sam,  with  the  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  sprang  into  the  room.   I 
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■was  close  at  his  heels,  and  the  others  followed  us.  We  expected 
something  dreadful,  but  the  only  dreadful  thing  we  beheld  was  the 
dead  man,  upon  whose  rigid  features  the  wan  moonlight  fell,  through 
the  small  panes  of  the  uncurtained  window. 

Sara  looked  at  me,  and  shook  his  head ;  but  I  declared,  whatever 
he  might  think,  that  I  had  heard  footsteps  and  other  noises  in  the 
room,  and  nothing  would  convince  me  to  the  contrary.  On  this,  care- 
ful search  was  made  throughout  the  chamber,  and  also  in  the  room 
above,  but  no  one  was  found,  nor  was  anything  discovered  to  indicate 
that  a  robber  had  been  there,  for  aU  appeared  to  be  in  the  precise 
state  in  which  it  was  left  in  the  evening.  The  window  was  next 
examined.  There  were  no  shutters  to  it,  and  though  there  were  iron 
bars  outside,  they  aiforded  little  protection,  being  so  wide  apart,  that 
a  slight  person  might  easily  get  oetween  them.  However,  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  that  such  had  been  the  case. 

Still,  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  insisted  upon  the  men  goii^  with  me 
round  the  premises,  to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  lurking  about. 
Before  doing  so,  I  again  endeavoured  to  rouse  Talbot ;  but  though 
I  pushed  him  with  my  foot,  he  neither  growled  nor  stirred. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  vidth  the  dog  ?  "  I  cried.  "  He  seems 
quite  stupefied." 

"  He's  afeard — that's  it,"  Will  Weever  replied,  shaking  his  head. 
"Them  dumb  creeturs  sometimes  knows  more  nor  a  Christian; 
an'  Talbot  may  see  t'owd  mon  walking  about,  or  mayhap  sittin'  in, 
his  arm-cheer,  though  we  cannot."  ! 

Though  this  explanation  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  Ij 
accepted  it,  and  we  went  forth.     Our  search  was  fruitless  until  we  I 
came  to  the  garden,  where  I  detected  the  figure  of  a  man  hiding  | 
behind  a  wall,  and  recognised  it  at  once  as  that  of  Phaleg.  Levellina 
my  gun,  I  called  to  him  to  surrender.    To  our  surprise,  the  gipsj 
came  forward,  saying  he  had  something  worth  knowing  to  tell  us 
but  I  must  lower  my  gun,  and  promise  not  to  harm  him.     1  repliet 
I  would  make  no  terms  with  him,  but  if  he  attempted  to  run  awaj 
or  offered  any  resistance,  I  would  certainly  shoot  him.    He  laugheo 
and  said : 

"  Yo'n  repent  it  when  it's  too  late." 

And,  witliout  another  word,  he  sprang  back,  and  cleared  the  yn 
at  a  bound.  The  movement  was  so  sudden,  and  took  me  so  muo 
by  surprise,  that  he  was  gone  before  I  could  pull  the  trigger ;  but  | 
instantly  ran  up  to  the  wall,  and,  descrying  him  running  across  tbi 
croft,  fired  at  him.  I  had  not  taken  any  precise  aim,  but  I  am  3  " 
I  hit  him,  for  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  wc  afterwards  found  tra 
of  blood  near  the  spot ;  while  sucii  was  the  gipsy's  fright  that  11 
actually  knocked  down  a  gate  in  his  haste. 

Being  now  satisfied  that  I  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  alanj 
I  returned  with  my  companions  to  the  house,  and  watch  was  keT 
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till  daylight ;  but  nothing  more  occurred.  Phaleg,  it  appeared,  had 
visited  the  hen-roosts,  but  we  could  not  discover  that  he  had  carried 
off  anything.  No  footmarks  could  be  traced  on  the  gravel  walk 
under  the  garden  window,  nor  on  the  little  flower-beds  adjoining  it, 
and  all  the  household  stiU  continued  to  regard  the  noises  I  had  heard 
as  supematiiral. 


CHAPTER    XllL 

Li  which  my  Uncle's  Will  is  read,  and  I  experience  the  tmth  of  tiie 
proverb,  that  "  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip." 

Simon  Pownall  came  earlv  in  the  morning,  and  when  told  of  the 
nocturnal  disturbances,  he  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said  he  knew 
what  they  were.  The  old  man  couldn't  rest  till  his  will  was  read. 
But  when  Pownall  heard  about  the  gipsy,  his  countenance  changed, 
and  he  wished  I  had  shot  the  villain  dead.  What  could  bring  him 
there,  and  a  corpse  lying  in  the  house  ?  Had  the  reprobate  no  con- 
science ?    He  hoped  to  see  him  hanged,  and  speedily  too. 

Not  having  had  a  wink  of  sleep  during  the  night,  I  felt  greatly 
fatigued,  as  well  as  harassed  in  mind,  but  endeavoured  to  prepare 
myself  for  the  important  business  of  the  day. 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  Mr.  Gripper  rode  into  the  yard,  and  dis- 
mounted at  the  door.  In  outward  appearance  he  resembled  a  farmer 
more  than  a  man  of  law,  for  he  had  a  broad  ruddy  face,  and  a  large 
person ;  and  though,  out  of  respect  for  the  occasion,  he  had  substi- 
tuted black  upper  garments  for  the  green  riding-coat  and  striped 
waistcoat  which  he  usually  wore,  he  stiU  retained  his  corduroy  knees 
and  buff  gaiters.  He  had  a  nose  shaped  like  the  ace  of  clubs,  on 
whicli  rested  a  pair  of  heavy  plated  spectacles.  He  was  attended  by 
his  clerk,  a  seedy-looking  personage,  with  a  pasty  face  and  a  snub 
nose.  Mr.  Gripper  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  assume  even  a 
show  of  grief.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  particularly  cheerful,  shook 
me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  congratulated  me  very  heartily.  His 
shabby-looking  clerk,  whose  name  was  Elkanah  Catchpool,  did  not 
presume  to  shake  hands,  still  less  congratulate  me,  but  he  made  me 
several  ducks  with  his  bullet  head  as  his  master  introduced  me  in 
the  following  terms : 

"In  this  young  gentleman,  Elkanah,  you  behold  Mr.  Mobberky's 
heir.  This  is  Master,  I  should  say  Mister  Mervyn  Clitheroe,  Elka- 
nah— a  very  good-looking  young  gentleman,  as  vou  perceive,  Elkanah, 
and  worthy  of  his  jjood  fortune."    Then,  turning  to  me,  he  added. 
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"Ah!  we  are  not  all  equalljr  fortunte,  my  dear  young  sir.  We 
haven't  all  rich  nucles  to  provide  for  us." 

"  No,  sir  ;  indeed  I  wish  we  had,"  Elkanah  said,  again  ducking 
his  buUet  head.  And  he  looked  so  miserably  poor,  that  thinking  a 
guinea  would  do  him  good,  I  resolved  to  give  him  one  before  he 
went  away. 

We  all  three  sat  dewn  to  breakfast,  and  Elkanah  ate  voraciously, 
bolting  hugh  mouthfuls  in  such  a  way  that  I  expected  he  would 
choke  himself.  Indeed,  he  did  once  get  black  in  the  face,  and  I  had 
to  thump  his  back  to  set  him  right.  During  the  repast,  Mr.  Gripper 
was  continually  turning  to  me,  talking  about  my  property,  offering 
various  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  and  at  last  he  told  me  in 
plain  terms  he  would  find  me  a  steward,  if  I  desired  it,  and  the 
executors  consented.  I  said  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  for 
the  offer,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  employ  William  Weever 
in  that  capacity,  and  to  keep  the  whole  household  just  as  my  uncle 
had  left  it.  He  said  my  determination  showed  great  good  feeling, 
and  had  no  doubt  my  suggestions  would  be  attended  to,  but  all 
arrangements  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  of  the  firm  of 
Evans,  Owen,  and  Jones,  bankers  of  Cottonborough,  and  Mr,  Cuth- 
bert  Spring,  of  the  same  place,  merchant,  who  were  appointed 
trustees  and  executors  under  my  uncle's  will;  and  he  added,  that 
having  sent  over  a  messenger  expressly  the  night  before  to  these 
two  gentlemen,  stating  the  object  for  which  they  were  required,  he 
expected  their  attendance  that  morning. 

This  intelligence  was  satisfactory  to  me,  though  I  was  quite  un- 
prepared for  it.  I  was  aware  that  my  uncle  knew  Cuthbert  Spring, 
and  esteemed  him  highly.  I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
trust  reposed  in  that  gentleman ;  and,  on  my  own  part,  I  was  well 
pleased  to  have  the  advantage  of  such  able  and  friendly  advice  in 
the  management  of  the  property.  Of  Mr.  Evans  I  knew  nothing, 
except  by  report.  The  banking-house  to  which  he  belonged  was 
one  of  the  first  in  Cottonborougli. 

Breakfast  over,  Mr.  Gripper  got  up  and  said  : 

"  Now,  Elkanah,  we'll  proceed  to  business.  Be  so  good  as  to  step 
with  me,  Mr.  Mervyn.     You  know  where  the  will  is  placed." 

The  keys  being  brought  by  Hannah,  we  went  to  my  uncle's  room. 
The  bureau  was  unlocked,  and  the  will  found  lying  just  where  1  had 
seen  it.    Mr.  Gripper  took  it  up,  and  glanced  at  the  endorsement. 

"  Halloa !  how  s  this  P  "  he  cried. 

And  opening  all  the  drawers,  he  peered  into  them,  but  withoui 
discovering  what  he  sought. 

"  Zounds !  this  cannot  be  it,  surely." 

"  That  is  my  uncle's  will,  sir,  if  you  are  looking  for  it,"  I  observed. 
"  He  showed  it  to  me  himself  the  day  before  he  died,  when  he  de- 
stroyed his  papers." 
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'    *•  Oh ! — ^papers,  eh  ?    Did  he  destrojr  many  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir ;  a  great  many — all  his  bonds  and  securities,  for  he 
said  no  one  should  be  troubled  after  his  death ;  and  he  particularly 
charged  me  to  tell  Dr.  Sale  that  I  had  seen  his  bonds  destroyed.  I 
believe  my  uncle  burnt  one  of  his  mils." 

"  Whew  ! "  Mr.  Gripper  whistled.  "  That  explains  it.  Changed 
his  mind  at  the  last,  I  suppose.  You  say  you  believe  he  burnt  his 
■will.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?  Mind  what  you  say.  It  c»ncems 
you." 

"  I  didn't  see  him  actually  throw  it  on  the  fire,"  I  replied,  "  but  I 
believe  I  saw  it  partly  consumed.  And  he  told  me  himself  he  had 
destroyed  it." 

"  That's  enough,"  Mr.  Gripper  said,  rather  shortly. 

For  some  time  after  we  returned  to  the  house-place  Mr.  Gripper 
seemed  lost  in  reflection.  His  manner  towards  me  became  quite 
altered,  and  Elkanab,  who  took  his  cue  from  his  master,  was  so  far 
from  being  humble  or  obsequious,  or  even  civil,  that  I  determined  to 
withhold  the  guinea  I  had  designed  for  him. 

By-and-by  the  expectant  legatees  began  to  assemble.  There  was 
Harry  Heygate,  an  old  farmer,  and  his  two  sons,  Roger  and  Ralph, 
relatives  of  my  aunt,  who  had  walked  over  from  Dunton ;  and 
Adam  Worthington  and  his  wife  and  daughter  from  Knutsford, 
likewise  relatives  on  Mrs.  Mobberley's  side,  and  some  other  folks 
with  whom  I  was  wholly  unacquainted.  Besides  these  there  was 
Tom  Shakeshaft,  Simon  Pownall,  and  Chetham  Quick,  Job  Greaseby, 
Dick  Dobson,  the  parish  clerk,  and  Grimes  Earthy,  the  sexton  ;  and 
lastly  came  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sale,  with  Malpas.  Dr.  Sale  looked  very 
serious,  but  he  was  uncommonly  affable  to  me,  almost  treating  me 
with  respect ;  Mrs.  Sale  was  kind  and  considerate  as  usual,  and  shed 
tears  as  she  spoke  of  my  uncle ;  but  as  to  Malpas,  he  made  it 
apparent  that  he  came  solely  on  compulsion.  I  was  so  disgusted  by 
his  unfeeling  behaviour,  that  I  would  not  notice  him.  Mr.  Gripper, 
I  observed,  was  extraordinarily  civil  to  the  Sales,  particularly  to 
Malpas,  who,  however,  made  a  very  poor  return  indeed  for  his 
attentions,  snubbing  him  rudely,  and  turning  off  as  if  he  would  go 
away. 

"  You  had  better  stay,  my  dear  young  gentleman,  indeed  you  had," 
Mr.  Gripper  remarked,  with  some  significance.  "  Do.  Yon  won't 
regret  it." 

"  Oh !  very  well,  if  you  wish  it,  certainly,"  replied  Malpas,  shmg- 
^ng  his  shoulders.  "  But  what  the  devil  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Why 
can't  you  read  the  will  without  more  ado  ?  " 

"  We  are  waiting  for  the  executors,  Mr.  Evan  Evans  and  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Spring,"  the  attorney  replied.  "  I  expect  them  here  every 
moment,  for  I  appointed  eleven  o'clock,  and  it's  now  a  quarter  past," 
he  added,  consulting  his  watch.     "  We  cannot  open  the  will  tiU  they 
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arrive.  A  little  patience,  my  good  young  sir.  We  have  the  whole 
day  before  us." 

"Well,  it's  a  great  bore,"  Malpas  cried, 

"  I'm  sorry  you  find  it  so,  but  it  cannot  be  helped,"  Mr.  Gripper 
replied. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  still  no  executors  arrived. 
Mr.  Gripper  looked  at  his  watch  every  five  minutes,  and  began  to 
grow  fidgety.  I  heard  him  ask  Elkanah,  in  a  whisper,  if  he  was  sure 
the  messenger  had  started  overnight  for  Cottonborough,  and  the 
clerk  replied  that  he  was  quite  sure  of  it.  The  interval  was  certainly 
very  tedious,  for  no  one  knew  what  to  talk  about.  Outside  there  was 
a  considerable  hubbub,  for  the  farm-yard  was  full  of  inquisitive  folks 
from  Marston  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  were  talking  and 
laughing  loudly.  The  cows  were  lowing  in  the  shippons,  and  old  Tal- 
bot, who  was  now  quite  lively,  was  barking  loudly  at  the  strangers. 
In-doors  we  were  quiet  enough.  The  poor  relatives  endeavoured  to 
appear  unconcerned,  but  could  not  conceal  their  anxiety.  They 
gathered  together  in  little  groups,  and  I  could  tell  from  their  glances, 
which  were  frequently  directed  towards  me,  and  with  no  friendly  ex- 
pression, that  I  was  the  chief  object  of  their  conversation ;  and  that 
they  regarded  me  as  an  interloper,  who  had  no  business  there,  but 
had  artfully  contrived  to  rob  them  of  their  rights.  Indeed,  I  was  the 
centre  of  general  observation  and  remark,  and  felt  so  uncomfortable 
in  consequence,  that  I  would  willingly  have  retired,  if  I  could  have 
done  so  without  impropriety. 

Keeping  aloof  from  the  rest,  Malpas  flung  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
where  he  sat,  looking  the  picture  of  insolent  impatience,  tapping  his 
neat  little  boots  with  a  cane,  and  grumbling  audioly.  At  last,  unable 
to  stand  it  longer,  he  got  up  with  a  gesture  of  ennui,  and  was  really 
about  to  withdraw,  when  Simon  Pownall,  who  had  been  hanging 
about  the  sofa  for  some  time,  stopped  him.  My  attention  was 
attracted,  and  I  caught  what  passed. 

"  Heard  what  Mr.  Gripper  afcid,  sir.  Better  stay,"  the  barber- 
surgeon  observed. 

"  What  for  ?"  Malpas  demanded,  with  a  sneer.  "  Only  to  learn 
how  much  that  upstart  fool  has  got.    No,  thank'ee — I'm  off." 

"Wait  five  minutes.  Only  five.  Can't  give  my  reasons  now  for 
asking  you.    Find  'em  out  in  time.     '  Mum  '  's  the  word  with  me." 

"  lou  know  it's  all  up  with  me,  and  only  want  to  keep  me  here  to 
have  a  laugh  at  my  expense,  you  mischievous  rascal.  But  I'll  dis- 
appoint YOU." 

And  he  tried  to  tear  himself  away,  but  Pownall  detained  him  by 
the  button. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear — pray,"  Mrs.  Sale  interposed. 

And  as  Malpas  reluctantly  complied,  I  heard  Pownall  say  to  hiiUt 
"  Must  have  a  word  with  you  after  the  will  is  read." 
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'   "Must !  indeed ! "  Malpas  exclaimed ;  "  suppose  I  won't." 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  PowujiU  rejoined,  \nth  his  abominable  cunning 
grin.  "  'Cos  why  ?  It'll  be  to  your  own  advantage.  Understand. 
'  Mum  '  's  the  word  with  me." 

At  this  moment  great  excitement  was  occasioned  among  the  assem- 
blage, by  the  announcement  that  a  post-chaise  had  driven  up  to  the 
garden  gate,  bringing  the  long-looked-for  executors,  ilr.  Gripper 
went  to  meet  them,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  ushered 
them  into  the  house.  Mr.  Evan  Evans  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
pleasing  features,  and  his  bald  head  glistened  like  a  piece  of  marble. 
He  was  very  deaf  and  carried  an  ear-trumpet.  Cuthbert  Spring 
looked  grave,  as  befitted  the  occasion,  but  I  could  detect  a  merry 
twinkle  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
said,  in  an  under  tone, — "  Well,  young  squire,  your  fortune's  made, 
I'm  told.  I  didn't  expect  we  should  meet  again  so  soon,  and  under 
such  circumstances.  1  hope  you'll  do  credit  to  your  good  uncle's 
preference." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,"  I  replied.  And  as  my  conduct  on  the  previous 
night  flashed  across  my  recollection,  I  thought  I  had  begun  but 
badly.  However,  I  resolved  to  act  very  differently  in  future,  and 
neither  to  coxintenance  nor  permit  such  proceedings  as  had  then 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Evan  Evans  likewise  shook  hands  with  me,  and  after  he  had 
apologised  to  the  assembly  generally  for  being  so  much  behind  bis 
time,  alleging  that  he  had  been  detained  by  unavoidable  engagements, 
we  all  adjourned  to  the  little  parlour,  where  chairs  had  been  placed; 
and  while  the  principals  ranged  themselves  round  the  table,  Mr. 
Gripper  took  his  seat,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  will.  Next  to  him 
sat  lus  clerk  Elkanah.  Deeply  interested  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
scrutinizing  the  countenances  of  the  assemblage.  Some  of  the  poorer 
relatives,  who  stood  humbly  in  the  doorway,  mixed  with  the  house- 
jhold,  looked  painfully  anxious;  indeed,  almost  everybody  had  a 
serious  air  except  Malpas,  who  was  leaning  with  his  back  against 
the  mantelpiece,  and  Simon  Pownall,  who  stood  close  beside 
him. 

Mr.  Gripper  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  giving  a  preliminary 
cough,  all  eyes  were  immediately  fixed  upon  him,  except  those  of 
Simon  Pownall,  which  I  felt  were  maliciously  riveted  on  me. 

"Before  I  commence,"  Mr.  Gripper  sententiously  observed,  "I 
may  remark  that  my  late  respected  friend  and  client,  Mr.  Mobberley, 
whose  will  I  am  about  to  read,  considerately — venr  considerately  I 
™^y  say — thought  proper  to  destroy  several  bonds  and  securities 
which  he  held  for  various  sums  lent  by  him  to  different  parties,  most 
of  whom  being  here  present,  may  consider  themselves  thereby  fully 
released  from  their  liabilities ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  observe  that 
such  discharges  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  legacies." 
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Mr.  Evan  Evans,  who  had  held  his  trumpet  to  his  ear  to  catch 
the  purport  of  this  speech,  exchanged  glances  -with  his  co-executor. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  whisper  to  Dr.  Sale  that  I  had 
seen  his  bonds  destroyed  by  my  uncle. 

The  doctor  looked  considerably  relieved,  and  said,  "  Very  kind  in 
the  old  gentleman,  indeed." 

Some  of  the  other  interested  parties  did  not  express  equal  satis- 
faction, but,  on  the  contrary,  groaned  audibly. 

Mr.  Gripper  proceeded : 

"  With  regard  to  what  I  have  to  lay  before  you,  I  may  observe, 
i/i  limine,  that,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  prepared  two 
wiUs  for  my  late  respected  friend  and  client ;  one  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  excellent  wife,  and  about  the  time  when  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  favourite  cat  (glancing  at  me),  disposing  of  his  property  in 
a  particular  manner  (glancing  at  Malpas,  who  returned  a  look  of 
angry  impatience);  and  another  immediately  after  Mrs.  Mobberley's 
death,  entirely  altering  the  disposition  of  his  property  (another 
glance  at  me) — as  regards  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  though,  in 
other  respects,  the  second  will  was  a  mere  transcript  of  the  first. 
One  of  these  wills  Mr.  Mobberley  destroyed  on  the  day  preceding 
his  death.  It  is  not  for  me  to  remarlc  upon  the  conduct  of  my 
respected  friend  and  client,  which  an  interested  party  might  no 
doubt  consider  to  be  the  caprice  of  old  age.  It  is  suflGicient  for  me 
to  state  the  fact.  Without  further  preamble,  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  read  the  will,  which,  as  the  only  one  left,  is  necessarily  the 
only  one  that  can  be  acted  upon." 

Unfolding  the  document,  he  then  began  to  read  it.  But  just  at 
this  moment  there  was  some  confusion  at  the  door,  which  caused  him 
to  stop.     Silence  being  restored,  Mr.  Gripper  went  on. 

Slowly  and  calmly  he  read  the  will,  as  if  it  was  no  matter  to  any- 
bodv. 

Every  countenance,  however,  changed,  and  looks  and  gestures  of 
the  utmost  surprise  were  interclianged,  as  it  was  announced  that  the 
person  nominated  bv  the  testator  as  his  heir,  and  to  whom  the  bulk 
of  his  property  was  left,  was  no  other  tlian — Malpas  Sale. 

Scarcely  able  to  believe  what  I  heard,  I  interrupted  Mr.  Gripper, 
exclaiming : 

"  Have  you  read  the  name  aright,  sir  P" 

I  saw  Pownall's  malicious  eyes  fixed  on  me,  enjoying  my  con- 
fuaion. 

Malpas,  if  possible,  was  still  more  surprised  than  myself.  He 
endeavoured  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  composure,  and  to  appear 
unconcerned,  but  his  flushed  cheek  and  nervously-excited  Irame 
betrayed  his  extraordinary  agitation.  In  a  voice  of  forced  cabnness, 
he  inquired : 

"Arc  you  in  earnest,  sir P" 
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"Mr.  Malpas  Sale,"  Mr.  Gripper  replied,  -with  great  gravity,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  extreme  suavily  of  manner,  "  I  announced  to  you, 
and  to  every  one  present,  that  one  of  your  uncle's  wilis  was  de- 
stroyed. That  was  the  later  will,  by  which  Mr.  Mervyn  Clitheroe 
was  declared  to  be  his  heir.  But  the  instrument  I  hold  in  my  hand 
must  now  be  acted  upon,  and  by  it  you  take  the  property." 
"  Huzza  1"  Malpas  shouted,  unable  to  conceal  his  satisfaction. 
"  Malpas,  my  boy,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you,"  Dr.  Sale  cried, 
getting  up  and  shaking  his  son's  hand.  "  You  are  a  lucky  fellow. 
This  is  more  than  I  expected." 

"Dr.  Sale,  I  entreat ;  consider  who  is  present,  and  his  disappoint- 
ment," Mrs.  Sale  interposed. 

"  True,  my  dear,"  the  doctor  replied.  "  Such  expressions  of  satis- 
faction are  unbefitting  a  serious  occasion  like  £-ie  present.  I  feel  it. 
However,  there's  some  excuse,  you  must  own.'^ 

By  this  time  I  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  confusion 
into  which  I  had  been  thrown,  and  dashing  aside  the  tears  which,  in 
spite  of  my  efforts  to  repress  them,  started  to  my  eyes,  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  executors,  both  of  whom  appeared  perfectly  astounded 
at  the  unexpected  turn  that  affairs  had  taken.  Cuthbert  Spring  looked 
much  concerned. 

"  It  is  impossible  this  can  be  right,  gentlemen,"  I  said.  "  There 
must  be  some  trickery  or  fraud,  by  which  my  uncle's  intentions  in 
regard  to  me  are  frustrated.  As  far  as  I  can,  I  protest  against  the 
wUl  now  brought  forward,  and  call  upon  you,  and  upon  every  one 
here  present,  to  bear  witness  that  I  do  so.  It  is  not  my  uncle's  lasi 
will;  nor  ought  it  to  be  considered  as  his  tdll  at  all,  for  it  is  totally 
at  variance  with  his  own  expressed  declarations  to  me,  made  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  death." 

Theu  were  confused  murmurs  among  the  assemblage  at  this 
speech,  some  of  the  speakers  being  for  me ;  but  the  majority  were 
against  me.    Mr.  Gripper  took  upon  him  to  reply : 

"  What  you  assert,  young  gentleman,  may  very  well  be,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  Your  uncle  possibly  intended  to  leave  you  the  property, 
but,  xuiluckily  for  you,  he  destroyed  the  instrument  by  which  lus 
intentions  might  have  been  carried  out." 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  destroy  it,"  I  rejoined. 
"  State  your  grounds  for  that  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  wh* 
had  listened  to  me  through  his  ear-trumpet.     "  Can  you  produce  the 
other  will,  or  tell  us  where  to  find  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,"  I  replied.  "  But  my  reasons  for  believing 
the  will  is  not  destroyed  are  these :  on  the  day  before  his  death  I 
assisted  my  xmcle  to  bum  a  quantity  of  old  papers,  amongst  which 
was  the  document  now  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gripper." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  saw  your  uncle  bum  the 
identical  instrument  which  I  hold  in  my  hands  ? "  the  attorney 
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remarked  jocosely.  "If  so,  how  came  it  to  be  restored,  in  its  pre- 
sent uninjured  state,  to  the  bureau,  where  I  found  it  ?  " 

"That  I  cannot  tell,"  I  replied.  "  I  only  know  it  was  placed  on 
the  bed,  ready  to  be  destroyed,  while  the  right  will  was  deposited  in 
he  bureau.    Of  that  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Gripper  said,  with  a  half-smile,  "  shall  we 
proceed — or  have  these  observations  any  weight  with  you  ?  " 

"  A  moment,  if  you  please,  sir,"  Cuthbert  Spring  cried.  "  You 
say,  Mervyn,  that  one  will  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  with  other  papers, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  destroyed.  How  do  you  know  it  was  the  &st 
■will,  and  not  the  last  P  " 

"Because  my  attention  was  called  to  the  circumstance  by  my 
uncle.    He  told  me  it  was  the  first  will." 

"  And  you  afterwards  saw  that  will — whichever  it  might  be— 
burnt  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  was  sent  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on  my 
return  my  uncle  told  me  he  had  destroyed  it."  "   i 

"  Then  you  did  not  see  it  thrown  on  the  fire  ?  "  1 

"I  did  not." 

"  Nor  partly  consumed  ?  " 

"I  am  not  sure.  I  left  it  on  the  bed,  as  I  have  stated,  and  when 
I  came  back  it  was  gone.  There  were  several  papers  burning  on  the 
fire,  and  my  uncle  said  it  was  among  them." 

"  The  matter  is  easily  explained,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Gripper  inter- 

Eosed ;  "  one  will  has  been  mistaken  for  the  other,  and  the  last  has 
een  accidentally  destroyed.    That  is  quite  clear."  j 

"  I  fear  so,"  Mr.  Evan  Evans  said,  laying  down  his  ear-trumpet,     i 

"No  such  thing,"  I  cried.  "  I  am  positive  of  the  correctness  of 
what  I  have  stated.  My  uncle  examined  the  packet  in  the  bureau, 
and  convinced  himself  that  it  contained  his  last  will,  before  he 
decided  on  committing  the  other  to  the  flames.  He  was  extremely 
particular  in  what  he  did,  and  apprehensive  lest  a  mistake  should 
occur." 

"  This  is  certainly  singular,"  Cuthbert  Spring  said.  "  Shall  we 
postpone  the  reading  of  this  document  till  further  investigations  can 
be  made  P** 

"  I  scarcely  see  the  necessity  of  doing  so,"  Mr.  Evan  Evans 
replied.    "  The  matter  seems  clear  to  me." 

"  It  may  be  made  still  clearer,  if  you  choose,  gentlemen,"  Simon 
Pownall  said,  stepping  forward. 

"How  80  ?  "  Cuthbert  Spring  asked. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it,  friend  P  "  Mr.  Evan  Evans  inquired, 
again  putting  his  trumpet  to  his  ear.  J 

"  A  great  deal.     Saw  him  bum  it."  | 

"  What !  were  you  in  the  room,  man  P  "  Cuthbert  Spring  cried 
sharply. 
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"No;  in  the  garden.  Could  see  him  quite  plainly,  though, 
new  what  he  was  about.  When  Master  Mervyn  left  the  room 
ae  old  man  got  up,  unlocked  his  bureau,  took  out  a  packet,  and 
Dssed  it  into  th'  nre,  putting  t'other,  which  was  Ijing  on  the  bed, 
1  its  place." 

"  Impossible ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh !  no,  it's  quite  possible,"  the  barber-surgeon  rejoined  with  a 
rin, — "  for  there  it  is." 

There  was  no  denying  that;  and,  as  everything  seemed  against  me, 
was  obliged  to  sit  down. 

'What  took  you  to  the  garden,  man?"  Cuthbert  Spring  in- 
[uired. 

■  Curiosity,"  Pownall  replied.  "  Always  like  to  know  what's  going 
m.    Took  a  peep,  that  was  all,  sir." 

"Are  you  satisfied  now,  gentlemen  ?  "  Mr.  Gripper  asked. 

Cuthbert  Spring  had  nothing  more  to  say ;  and  Mr.  Evan  Evans 
eplied,  "We  are." 

Upon  this  the  attorney  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the  will. 

With  the  exception  of  some  legacies,  the  entire  property  was  left 
.0  Malpas,  in  trust,  to  be  paid  over  to  him  when  he  came  of  age ; 
jut  this  event  was  deferred  until  his  twenty-fifth  birthday — an 
irrangement  which  somewhat  damped  his  previous  satisfaction, 
:hough  his  spirits  again  rose  when  he  heard  that  £500  per  annum 
was  to  be  allowed  him  in  the  interim. 

My  uncle  had  not  quite  foi^otten  me.  He  bequeathed  me  £1,000, 
coupled  with  an  injunction  against  killing  cats,  which  showed  under 
what  feeling  the  legacy  was  left.  Five  hundred  pounds  were  also  left 
to  Hannah  Massey,  provided  she  married  William  Weever,  and  £500 
each  to  the  executors.  Simon  Pownall  and  Job  Greaseby,  likewise, 
came  in  for  £100  each.  1  forget  the  rest  of  the  legacies,  but  they 
were  not  much. 

When  he  had  done  reading  the  wUl,  ilr.  Gripper  arose,  and,  walk- 
ing into  the  house-place,  the  rest  followed  him  there,  with  the 
exception  of  Cuthbert  Spring,  who  remained  behind  with  me. 

"  1  am  very  sorry  for  you,  my  dear  boy,"  Cuthbert  said.  "  It  is  a 
bitter  pill,  but  it  must  be  swallowed.  And,  after  all,  it  is,  perhaps, 
just  as  well  that  this  fortune  should  not  have  come  to  you,  for  you 
will  now  be  compelled  to  work,  and  may  in  the  end  be  better  off  in 
all  respects  than  you  would  have  been  otherwise.  Depend  upon  it, 
what  a  man  gains  by  his  own  exertions  has  a  twofold  value." 

"  I  should  not  care  for  what  has  occurred,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
have  been  defrauded  of  my  rights — most  likely  by  the  contrivance  of 
Simon  PownaU.  He  is  a' designing  knave,  and  I  am  sure  the  state- 
ment he  made  was  utterly  false." 

"Yet  it  appears  to  be  borne  out,"  Cutbert  Spring  replied;  "and 
I  fear  the  real  explanation  of  the  fatal  mistake  is,  that  poor 
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Mr.  Mobberley  did  not  know  what  be  was  about.  Such  is  mj 
conviction.    Was  Mr.  Pownall  trusted  by  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  So  much  so,  unluckily,  that  the  rascal  tried  to  induce  the  old 
gentleman  to  make  a  will  in  his  own  favour ;  and,  failing  in  that,  he 
has  resorted  to  other  underhand  measures,  of  which  the  result  isno^ 
apparent.    Why,  there  he  is !" 

"What!  your  uncle?"  Cuthbert  exclaimed. 

"  No — ^Pownall,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  the  window,  close  to  whicl 
was  the  malicious  countenance  of  the  barber-surgeon. 

On  seeing  he  was  observed,  he  retreated. 

"  I  hope  he  has  overheard  what  I  said  of  him,"  I  remarked. 

"  Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves,  that's  certain ;  and 
he  is  a  strangely  prying  fellow,"  Cuthbert  rejoined,  "  Come,  let  u! 
go  into  the  other  room.  Don't  be  cast  down.  There  are  always  peoph 
malicious  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  mortifications  of  others.  Don'i 
gratify  them." 

"  I  won't,"  I  replied,  firmly. 

And  we  went  into  the  house-place,  where  the  party  were  partaking 
of  biscuit  and  wine ;  and  I  heard  much  coarse  jesting  at  my  expense 
which  even  my  presence  did  not  restrain.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  t< 
find  that  Mrs.  Sale  was  gone.  After  a  little  private  conference  witl 
Mr.  Gripper,  to  whom  they  gave  certain  instructions,  the  two  execu 
tors  departed ;  Cuthbert  Spring  telling  me  he  would  watch  strictb 
over  my  interests,  and  if  anythmg  came  to  light  which  might  benefii 
me,  he  would  not  fail  to  take  instant  advantage  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  executors  were  gone,  Simon  Pownall,  who  had  kepi 
out  of  the  way  till  then,  reappeared,  and  approaching  Malpas,  wh( 
was  chatting  and  laughing  with  his  father,  signified  that  he  wanted  i 
word  in  private  with  him. 

On  this  Malpas  went  with  liim  into  the  little  parlour,  where  the] 
were  closeted  together  for  some  time. 

When  Malpas  came  out  he  looked  so  much  perturbed,  that  hi 
father  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  replied. 

I  could  not  resist  tlio  impulse  that  prompted  me  to  go  up  to  him 
and  say,  "  So  Pownall  has  told  you  how  he  managed  it, — and  hat 
bargained  for  his  reward,  eh?" 

Malpas  stared  at  mc,  quite  confounded,  and  turned  excessive!; 
pale. 

"I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  he  stammered  out. 

"Yes  you  do,"  I  replied,  speaking  with  great  vehemence;  "yoi 
understand  me  well  enough,  for  I  can  read  in  your  looks  what  hat 
passed  between  you  and  that  villain.  He  has  changed  the  wills — 
know  he  has.    What  do  you  give  him  for  the  job  ?" 

"  Really,  Mcnryn,"  Dr.  Sale  interposed,  "  1  cannot  allow  this  in 
temperate,  this  improper  language  to  be  addressed  to  my  son.  I  cai 
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ke  every  allowance  for  your  disappointment,  and  the  bitter  feelings 
t  must  naturally  engender ;  but  your  passion  carries  you  too  far,  and 
iron  must  not  bring  serious  charges  like  these  against  a  respectable 
Inan — a  highly-respectable  man — like  Simon  Po\imaU — a  man  whom  I 
inyself  have  known  for  many  years,  and  who,  during  the  whole  of  that 
iong  period,  has  conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and 
X)me  a  character  above  reproach  or  suspicion." 

"Entirely  above  suspicion.  Dr.  Sale,"  the  barber-surgeon  cried, 
idvancing.  "  Hold  my  head  as  high  as  any  man.  What  has  Master 
ilervyn  to  say  against  me  ?" 

"  Better  leave  him  alone,  Simon,"  Dr.  Sale  said,  with  bland  dignity. 

"  Oh !  let  the  fool  go  on,"  added  Malpas,  who  had  now  recovered 
ais  audacity ;  "  he'll  only  get  deeper  in  the  mire." 

I  was  so  enraged,  that  I  felt  inclined  to  knock  him  down ;  but  my 
loss  of  temper  had  already  given  my  opponents  such  evident  advan- 
tage over  me,  that  I  tried  to  calm  myself;  but  it  was  no  easy  task. 

"Let  me  ask  Simon  Pownall  one  question,"  I  cried. 

"Twenty,  if  you  please,  sir,"  the  barber-surgeon  ■  plied,  readily, 
and  with  a  self-satisfied  grin,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You'll  find  yourself 
no  match  for  me." 

"  Did  you  not  offer  to  make  all  sure  for  me  with  my  uncle  if 
I  would  pay  you  a  large  sum  of  money  ?" 

"  Decidedly  not.    No  motive  for  doing  so.  Believed  you  his  heir," 

"Of  course  you  did,  Simon,"  Dr.  Sale  observed;  "so  did  we  all,'* 

"Ay,  we  all  believed  it,"  the  assemblage  chorused. 

"Any  more  questions?"  Pownall  said.  "Clever  young  man, 
Mr.  Gripper  ?"  winking  at  that  gentleman. 

"  Remarkably  clever,"  the  attorney  replied,  with  a  snule.  "  Ought 
to  go  to  the  bar." 

"  Win  go  to  the  bar,  perhaps,"  Simon  said,  facetiously, 

•'It  was  foolish  in  me  to  put  any  questions  to  you  at  all,  Pownall," 
I  cried,  "  for  I  might  have  known  that  a  man  who  would  make  such 
a  nefarious  proposal  as  you  did  to  me,  would  not  hesitate  to  deny  it. 
What  I  intend  to  ask  shall  be  asked  elsewhere,  and  in  a  different 
manner." 

"Look  to  yourself.  Master  Pownall,"  the  attorney  observed, 
jocosely,  "  Mr.  Mervyn  decidedly  means  to  prosecute  you." 

"  Quite  welcome,"  the  barber-surgeon  replied.  "  Meantime — let 
me  ask  hm  a  question.     It  shall  be  a  poser." 

"  Does  it  relate  to  the  will  ?  "  Mr.  Gripper  said. 

"It  does,"  PownaU  rejoined.  "Attention,  gentlemen.  Si — 
lence  !  Now,  sir,"  addressing  me,  "no  equivocation  —  direct 
answer — Who  shot  the  cat  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay — who  shot  the  cat  ?  "  several  voices  repeated,  amid  the 
general  laughter  of  the  party. 

Stung  by  this  insult,  I  seized  hold  of  Pownall's  long  nose,  and 
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tweaked  it  so  severely  that  I  speedily  changed  his  note ;  but  when 
Malpas  advanced  to  the  rescue,  I  quitted  my  hold  of  the  barber- 
surgeon's  proboscis,  and  dealt  my  younger  opponent  a  blow,  which 
drove  him  with  considerable  force  against  lus  father's  fat  paunch, 
and  caused  him  to  trample  on  the  reverend  gentleman's  gouty  toes, 
eliciting  as  many  oaths  from  the  doctor  as  he  had  breath  left  to 
utter.  In  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  old  Talbot  came  to  my  assistance, 
and,  snapping  right  and  left,  cleared  a  passage  for  me  to  the  door, 
where  Elkanah  Catchpool  attempted  to  oppose  my  egress,  but  seeing 
the  dog  approach  open-mouthed,  the  scoundrelly  clerk  turned  tau 
and  fled,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  chased  round  the 
farmyard,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  black  pool  near  the  pigsties, 
into  which  he  soused  in  his  efforts  to  escape. 

How  I  got  there  I  scarcely  know,  but  I  found  myself  beside  my 
mother's  grave.  There  I  burst  into  tears ;  there,  after  a  while,  I 
found  consolation.  A  gentle  voice  seemed  to  whisper  peace  to  my 
troubled  breast.  I  no  longer  burnt  with  anger,  nor  meditated 
revenge.  The  last  twenty-four  hours  had  wrought  a  great  change  in 
my  character,  and  had  given  me  thoughts  beyond  my  years.  I  had 
imagined  myself  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  which,  suddenly  as  it 
came,  was  wrested  from  me.  I  had  indulged  in  dreams  of  the  future, 
which  had  vanished  as  quickly  as  thc^  rose.  My  momentary  elation 
had  been  followed  by  bitter  disappointment.  I  hoped  what  I  had 
gone  through  might  be  a  wholesome  lesson  to  me,  and,  as  I  stood 
there,  I  felt  it  would  be  so. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best,"  I  cried.  And  a  voice  from  the  grave 
seemed  to  repeat  my  words — "  Yes,  it  is  for  the  best.  This  is  but  a 
trial."  ^ 

But  the  trial  was  severe ;  and  how  much  I  regretted  that  I  had 
no  mother's  tender  bosom  whereon  to  repose  my  throbbing  head 
after  the  conflict. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
I  again  encounter  Poninnah. 

I  STATED  by  the  grave  more  than  an  hour,  when  I  heard  the  gate 
opened,  and  distinguished  the  voices  of  Dr.  Sale  and  Simon  Pownall, 
and  not  wishing  to  be  discovered  by  them,  I  leaped  the  low  wall  that 
bounded  tlic  churchyard  on  the  side  of  the  mere,  and  making  my  way 
down  the  steep  descent,  and  through  the  narrow  copse  skirting  the 
water,  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  to  meditate. 

While  thus  musing,  I  perceived  Ned  Culcheth  rowing  his  boat,  in 
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i  very  leisurely  manner,  across  the  mere,  and  remarking  also  that  a 
little  girl  was  seated  near  him,  it  struck  me  that  the  latter  must  be 
&.pphia  Brideoake.  And  so  it  turned  out ;  for,  as  Ned  drew  nearer, 
[  could  distinguish  her  features  distinctly.  And  she  also  caught 
sight  of  me  at  the  same  moment,  and  stood  up  in  the  boat,  waving 
ber  hand  to  me  in  recognition.  On  this,  Ned  pulled  vigorously 
towards  me,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  had  sprung  on  board, 
and  was  seated  by  Apphia's  side,  making  inquiries  about  John  and 
her  mother. 

She  told  me  they  had  arrived  on  the  previous  night,  and  were 
quite  delighted  with  the  cottage  I  had  chosen  for  them.  It  was  so 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  airy — so  unlike  the  lodgings  they  had 
quitted.  John  was  better — ^much  better — but,  being  fatigued  with 
the  journey,  he  had  not  yet  left  his  room.  Apphia  was  in  rap- 
\t\xies  with  Sissy,  and  spoke  of  her  good  looks  and  good-nature  with 
childish  admiration;  while  Sissy,  from  Ned's  account,  was  equally 
charmed  with  her,  and  couldn't  make  enough  of  her. 

"  Hoo  would  ha'e  me  tak  little  miss  i'  my  boat  when  I  corned 
back  fro'  Nethercrofts,"  he  said. 

"And  if  he  hadn't  done  so  I  shouldn't  have  met  you,  dear 
Mervyn,"  Apphia  cried. 

This  was  unanswerable,  and  I  could  only  say  how  much  obliged  I 
felt  to  Sissy  for  her  attention;  but  I  added,  to  the  keeper : 

"  You've  heard  what  has  happened,  then  ?  " 

"  I  tarried  i'  th'  farmyard  till  a'  were  known,  and  then  I  corned 
away,"  he  replied.     "  There's  been  foul  play  somewhere." 

"Little  doubt  of  it,  Ned.  But  what  can't  be  ciu'cd  must  be 
endured." 

"  True.  But,  mayhap,  this  can  be  cured.  However,  we  munnot 
talk  on't  now.    Ther's  little  missy  wonderin'  what  we  mean." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  Mervyn  ?  "  Apphia  asked,  fixing  her  large  blue 
eyes  inquiringly  upon  me. 

"I  have  been  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  they  have  melted 
away,"  I  replied. 

"  That's  rather  above  my  comprehension,"  she  rejoined ;  "  but  I 
can  see  it  is  something  that  distresses  you,  and  therefore  I'm  sorry 
for  it." 

"Land  us  for  a  moment  near  Throstlenest-lane,  Ned,"  I  cried, 
anxious  to  change  the  subject ;  "  there's  a  bank  in  it  which  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  primroses  and  violets  at  this  time  of  year,  and  I 
should  i&e  to  send  a  nosegay  to  the  invalid.  You  will  take  it  to 
him,  Apphia  ?  " 

"Oh !  that  I  will,"  she  answered,  joyously. 

The  keeper  rapidly  complied,  and  we  soon  stepped  ashore.  As  I 
expected,  we  found  plenty  of  violets,  and  the  banks  were  literally 
starred  with  primroses.    How  fuH  of  delight  was  Apphia  as  she 
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culled  a  little  nosegay  for  lier  brother  !  How  like  a  sylph  she  looked 
as  she  flew  from  spot  to  spot,  or  paused  in  her  task  to  listen,  en- 
raptured, to  the  songs  of  the  birds  from  the  adjoining  copses !  When 
I  had  first  beheld  her  I  thought  her  an  exquisitely  beautiful  childj 
but  her  beauty  inspired  uneasiness,  for  it  appeared  transient  as  s 
fitful  bloom  upon  the  cheek.  Now  health  seemed  reviving,  and 
strong  hope  was  held  out  that  her  nascent  charms  would  be  broughl 
to  maturity.  I  watched  her  with  the  greatest  interest.  Whal 
witchery  was  there  in  her  every  look  and  every  movement !  Whal 
transports  of  delight  she  exhibited  when  the  thrilling  notes  of  the 
throstle  reached  her  ear !  How  she  clapped  her  little  hands,  and  ran 
herself  out  of  breath,  in  mounting  the  steep  acclivity ! 

"  Where  did  the  lane  lead  to  ? "  she  inquired,  I  told  her  to 
Nethercrofts.  "  Oh  !  how  much  she  should  like  to  see  the  farm- 
house ! — Was  it  far  off?"  And  then,  seeing  me  look  grave  at  the 
inquiry,  she  begged  pardon  for  making  it. 

"  Apphia,"  1  said,  "  you  shall  now  hear  what  has  happened.  Mj 
uncle  is  dead,  and  Nethercrofts  and  tbe  lands  belonging  to  it,  which 
I  expected  would  be  mine,  have  gone  to  another.  1  have  reason  tc 
think  I  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  and  shall  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  my  rights,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  succeed." 

"  That  depends  upon  yourself,  my  pretty  little  gentleman,"  a  voice 
cried.  "  If  you  go  the  right  way  to  work,  you  will — not  other- 
wise." 

"  Who  spoke  ?  "  Apphia  said,  in  a  low  tone,  with  a  look  of  surprise 
mixed  with  alarm.     "  I  see  no  one." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  I  answered,  gazing  around ;  "  but  I  know  the 
voice.     It  is  that  of  Peninnah,  the  gipsy-woman." 

"You're  right,  my  pretty  gentleman — it  is,"  Peninnah  cried, 
coming  from  behind  some  bushes,  which  had  screened  her  from  qui 
view. 

Apphia  clung  to  me  with  alarm  as  the  gipsy-woman  advanced 
towards  us. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  I  said;  "  she  shan't  injure  you." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  injure  her,"  Peninnah  rejoined,  "  and  I  don't 
wish  to  injure  you,  ray  pretty  gentleman,  though  you've  hurt  my 
husband,  and  tried  to  take  his  life.  I  bear  you  no  malice.  If  I 
wanted  to  do  you  a  mischief,"  she  added,  with  a  look  that  made 
Apphia  tremble  in  my  arms,  "you  would  soon  find  out  whether  I 
had  thft  power  or  not.  But  I  don't — and  I  don't  blame  you  for 
shooting  at  Phaleg,  though  he  was  going  to  do  you  a  good  turn  at 
the  time.  But  how  should  you  know  that  ?  You  weren't  likely  to 
trust  him." 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  And  I  scarcely  know  whether  I 
ought  to  trust  jou.    But  I  will.    What  have  you  got  to  say  ?  " 

1  can't  tell  it    now,"  she  rejoined ;  "  neither  can  I  tell  it  without 
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haleg's  consent,  and  I'm  not  sure  he'll  give  it.  Indeed,  Fin  certaia 
i  won't,  unless  you  make  it  worth  his  while,"  ' 

"  What  will  make  it  worth  his  while  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That's  for  him  to  settle— not  me,"  she  answered.  "He  bears 
)u  no  love,  you  may  be  sure,  my  pretty  gentleman,  and  wouldn't 
;t  me  make  terms  with  you,  nor  even  speak  with  you,  if  he  could 
dp  it.    However,  I  don't  mind  him." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?    What  do  you  recommend  ?  "    I  asked. 

Peninnah  cast  dow  i  her  eyes  to  reflect.  And  during  the  momen- 
iry  pause,  Apphia  whispered  something  to  me,  but  I  did  not  catch 
s  import. 

A  month  hence  you  shall  know,"  the  gipsy-woman  said,  at 
iugth. 

"A  month  hence  !  thafs  a  long  time,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  You  may  thank  yourself  for  the  delay,"  she  rejoined ;  "  you've 
ounded  Phaleg,  and  he  won't  be  quite  well  till  that  time." 
Oh  !  then,  I'm  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  eh?    Where  is 

You  don't  expect  me  to  tell  you  that !  But  I'U  tell  you  where 
)  find  him.  In  a  month's  time  he'U  be  aU  right,  as  I've  said.  This 
i  Friday.  On  Friday  month,  at  midnight,  be  in  Marston  ehurch- 
ard,  at  the  back  of  the  church,  near  the  mere.  You  shall  meet  him 
liere.    I'll  answer  for  your  safety." 

"Why  appoint  such  an  hour  and  place  ?"  I  asked,  feeling  Apphia 
liudder,  while  a  tremor  ran  through  my  own  frame. 

"Because  it  will  suit  Phaleg.  I've  no  other  reason.  You'll 
lome  ?" 

I  don't  know,"  I  replied,  hesitating. 

Oh,  no,  don't  promise— don't  go,  dear  Mervyn,"  Apphia  en- 
reated. 

The  gipsy-woman  looked  hard  at  her. 

"You're  very  fond  of  him,"  she  said,  with  a  cunning  smile.  "Are 
ou  his  sister  ?    You're  pretty — ^but  you're  not  like  him." 

"I'm  not  bis  sister,"  Apphia  answered,  with  a  slight  blush;  "but 
.  don't  want  him  to  run  into  danger." 

"Oh,  bless  your  tender  little  heart !  he  won't  do  that,"  Peainnah 
ejoined.  "  He'U  come ;  for  I've  seen  him  in  real  danger  afore  now, 
ind  I  know  he's  one  as  isn't  easUy  frightened.  He'll  run  no  risk 
low ;  and,  as  I  said  afore,  if  he  goes  the  right  way  to  work,  he'll 
am  summat  to  his  advantage — ay,  greatly  to  his  advantage." 

"Well,  I'll  keep  the  appointment,"  I  said.  "But  you  must  tell 
ne  which  is  the  'right  way'  you  speak  of." 

"  You'U  easily  find  that  out.  Mind,  you  must  come  alone ;  and 
nustn  t  mention  the  meeting  to  a  single  souL  Can  you  keep  a 
•ecret,  my  pretty  miss  ?    You  look  as  if  you  could." 

"  I  can,  if  I  choose,'  Apphia  replied. 
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"Then  you  tmst  choose  and  do  so  now,  for  it  consarns  him  more 
than  it  does  me  or  mine.  Let  me  look  at  your  hand,  my  little 
dear." 

Apphia^,  however,  was  very  unwilling  to  comply,  but  at  last,  at  my 
request,  she  held  it  out. 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  her  her  fortune?"  I  asked,  after  the 
gipsy  had  attentively  studied  the  lines  on  the  small  palm  for  some 
minutes. 

"  I  want  to  satisfy  myself  on  some  points,"  Peninnah  answered.' 
"  She  ought  to  be  bom  to  good  luck  and  high  places,  but  misfort'n 
and  poverty  have  been  her  portion  hitherto.  That  I  can  see.  You 
may  fancy  I'm  deceivin'  of  you  in  what  I'm  agoin'  to  say,  but  I'm 
bless'd  if  am.  Her  future  happiness  will  mainly  depend  on  what 
takes  place  on  that  Friday  night  I've  mentioned." 

"An !  you  want  to  induce  me  to  go,"  I  cried. 

"If  I  do,  it's  for  your  own  good— as  well  as  for  hers,"  she 
rejoined.  "And  now  I've  done.  Recollect  my  caution.  Alone, 
and  at  midnight,  in  the  churchyard." 

"  On  this  day  four  weeks.     I  will  be  there,"  I  returned. 

And  Peninnah  stepped  behind  the  bushes,  while  Apphia  and  1 
retraced  our  steps  towards  the  boat.  As  we  went  on,  the  little  gir 
remarked : 

"  You  did  not  take  any  notice  when  I  whispered  to  you  that  some 
one  was  watching  us." 

"  I  did  not—because  I  did  not  hear  what  you  said,"  I  replied 
"Was  it  her  husband — Phaleg?  But  why  do  I  ask,  when  you  don' 
know  him." 

•|Thc  man  didn't  look  like  a  ^ipsy.  I  could  only  see  bin 
indistinctly,  for  he  tried  to  conceal  himself  behind  the  heage." 

"Should  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again,  Apphia?" 

"  I  think  so,  but  am  not  quite  sure." 

As  we  were  speaking,  Ned  Culcheth,  who  I  thought  had  been  il 
the  boat,  jumped  down  the  bank  and  joined  us. 

"Have  you  seen  any  one  about,  Ned ?"  I  asked. 

"  Only  Ninnah,  the  gipsy,"  he  replied ;  "  I  seed  her  talkin'  wi 
you ;  an'  I  heerd  what  she  said,  too.  I  mean  to  be  i'  th*  churchyan 
that  neet  os  weel  os  you." 

"Then  it  was  Ned  you  saw,  Apphia?"  I  cried. 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  she  answered;  "it  was  a  much  shorter  man,  am 
much  older ;  a  man  with  a  very  long  nose." 

"Then  it  was  Simon  Pownall,  I'll  be  bound,"  I  cried;  "he  mua 
have  seen  me  leave  the  churchyard,  and  has  kept  me  in  view,  am 
dogged  me  about,  ever  since.    It's  just  like  him.    The  rascal  hai 
the  longest  nose  in  Marston,  and  pokes  it  into  everything — but 
gave  it  a  good  pulling  this  morning." 

I  was  not  sorry  that  Ned  had  overheard  what  had  passed  betweo 
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me  and  the  gipsy-woman,  because  I  could  now  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him  without  any  breach  of  confidence ;  but  I  was  Terr  much 
vexed  that  Pownall  (if  it  indeed  were  he,  as  I  could  scarcely  doubt,) 
should  have  been  a  listener  likewise ;  and  I  determined  to  concert 
measures  with  Ned,  between  this  and  the  appointed  meeting,  to 
defeat  any  mischievous  designs  the  prying  rascal  might  form. 

I  did  not  embark  agam,  but  took  leave  of  Appffia,  promising  to 
call  and  see  them  aU  at  the  cottage  next  day ;  and  havin»  watched 
the  boat  pursue  its  course  across  the  mere,  I  turned  hack,  and 
proceeded  slowly  to  Nethercrofts. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  meet  Phaleg  at  midnight  in   Marston  Churchyard,  and  my  Undo 
Mobberley's  Ghost  appears  to  us. 

A  MONTH  had  passed  by,  and  the  Friday  had  arrived  on  the  night  of 
'which  I  was  to  meet  Phaleg.  I  was  all  anxiety  for  the  interview, 
as  I  felt  it  might  be  of  importance  to  me,  and  had  fully  prepared  for 
it;  but,  before  detailing  the  strange  events  of  that  night,  I  must 
briefly  relate  what  had  occurred  in  the  interval. 

I  was  stiU  staying  at  Nethercrofts,  for,  in  compliance  with  the 

Erections  of  the  executors,  no  change  whatever  had  been  made  in 

the  establishment ;  and  William  Weever  and  his  wife  (for  he  and 

Hannah  were  already  united),  to  whom  the  management  of  the  house 

and  farm  was  intrusted,  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  expressed  great 

concern  at  my  disappointment.    I  believed  them  to  be  sincere,  and 

'cl:  their  kindness  much.    Malpas  had  not  been  near  the  place  since 

day  on  which  the  will  was  read,  and  I  had  only  seen  him  once— 

the  funeral,  on  which  occasion  he  acted  as  chief  mourner.     Acted, 

i  may  say,  in  every  sense ;  for  his  pretended  grief  was  disgusting, 

not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  greater  part  of  the  numerous  assemblage 

mourners.     He  carried  a  fine  cambric  pocket-handkerchief  in  his 

id,  which  he  constantly  applied  to  his  eyes,  and  when  the  coffin 

s  lowered  into  the  earth,  and  the  poor  old  man  was  once  more 

1  beside  his  wife — from  whom  he  had  only  been  a  few  months 

larated — he  gave  utterance  to  a  loud  groan.    I  could  hardly 

■rain  myseK;  but  I  did.    When  all  was  over,  we  confronted  each 

ler,  and  I  gave  him  a  look  which  told  him  plainly  what  I  thought 

0    him.    He  turned  away,  pretending  to  wipe  the  tears  from  his 

■  .  C3,   and  again  groaned'  loudly.     Unable  to   stand  it  longer,  I 

itched  the  handkerchief  froni  him,  and  threw  it  into  the  grave, 

ingout; 
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"  Away  with  this  mockery  of  sorrow !  You  shall  not  insult  the 
dead  longer." 

Malpas  made  no  reply,  but  retreated  a  step  or  two,  while  his 
father  advanced  towards  me,  with  a  countenancjr  charged  with 
frowns.    The  thunder  burst  in  this  way : 

"  Sir,  your  behaviour  is  scandalous.  Talk  about  insulting  the  dead, 
indeed !  I  shoidd  like  to  know  who  has  exhibited  most  indecorum — 
most  insensibility  on  this  sad  and  solemn  occasion — you  or  my  sou  r 
If  you  felt  as  you  ought,  you  would  blush  for  what  you  have  done  ; 
but  I  fear  there  is  little  shame  in  your  composition.  But  though  you 
have  disgraced  yourself  by  your  conduct,  sir,  you  have  unintentionally 
done  my  s(mi  a  service.  You  have  shown  how  unworthy  you  are  to 
be  your  uncle's  heir.  You  have  proved  how  rightly  and  wiscl> 
the  excellent  old  man  acted  in  cuttmg  you  off  from  his  property  ;; 
the  last  moment.  It  is  well  that  his  monev  has  gone  from  you,  sir. 
for  you  would  have  made  bad  use  of  it.  This  is  the  second  occasion 
on  which  you  have  shown  how  ungovernable  is  your  temper,  ami 
how  little  regard  you  have  for  the  decencies  of  life,  or  the  dutie.-^ 
of  a  Christian.  Nothing  appears  to  restrain  you.  But  be  warned 
in  time,  or  you  will  bring  disgrace  on  all  connected  with  you.  You 
will  come  to  be  hanged,  sir.  That  you  may  amend  your  ways  is  the 
worst  I  desire  for  you.  Go  home,  sir,  and  reflect  on  what  you  ha\  i 
done." 

So  saying,  and  leaving  me  a  good  deal  abashed  by  his  reprimand 
which  1  felt  to  be,  in  some  degree,  deserved,  the  doctor  withdrew 
with  his  son.  He  was  right  in  stating  that  I  had  done  myself  an 
injury  by  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  passion,  though  I  had  some  caiise 
for  it ;  for  my  conduct  operated  greatly  to  my  disadvantage  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bystanders.  Amongst  those  who  were  loudest  in 
censuring  me  was  Simon  Pownall,  and  he  found  many  to  agree  witl< 
him.     I  went  home  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind. 

After  this,  I  should  certainly  have  returned  to  the  Anchorite^, 
but  I  had  two  inducements  to  remain  at  Nethercrofts  which  over- 
came all  my  objections  to  continue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sales: 
one  was  my  desire  to  meet  Phalcg,  and  learn  what  he  had  to  disclose, 
and  the  other  was  the  propinquity  of  the  Brideoakes,  with  whom  I 
passed  the  greater  part  of  each  day.  I  had  written  to  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
telling  her  how  unluckily  for  me  things  had  turned  out,  and  liad 
received  a  very  kind  and  consolatory  letter  from  her  in  return.  She 
told  me  that  Cuthbert  Spring  had  called  upon  her,  and  acquainted  her 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  She  offered  no  opmion  of  her 
own  as  to  the  possibility  of  fraud  being  practised  in  regard  to  the  will, 
but  said  that  Cuthbert  Spring  had  expressed  his  conviction,  in  which 
his  co-executor  concurred,  that  the  destruction  of  the  document 
which  would  have  been  advantageous  to  me  was  purely  accidental. 
"  Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  Mervyn,"  sue  wrote,  "there 
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s  nothing  for  it  but  submission.  Your  loss  is  to  be  regretted,  cer- 
tainly, as  every  loss  must  be,  but  I  shall  be  sorry  if  it  occasions  bad 
Jeeling  between  you  and  Malpas.  Had  you  been  the  ^iner  by  the 
tcddent,  for  such,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Cuthbert  Spring's  opinion, 
[  must  call  it,  I  believe — ^nay,  I  am  sure — you  would  have  acted  very 
lifferently  towards  him  from  what  he  is  likely  to  act  to  you.  But 
;hat  is  no  reason  why  you  should  display  resentment.  You  are 
lot  without  friends,  and  you  do  not  want  a  home,  so,  though  you 
lave  not  gained  what  you  expected,  and  no  doubt  feel  some  annoy- 
uace  in  consequence,  you  will  soon  get  over  it,  and  are  not,  iadeed, 
nuch  to  be  pitied.  I  suppose  you  wUlcome  home  after  the  funeral." 

Such  were  the  terms  of  her  letter.  Not  wishing  to  return  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  I  therefore  wrote  to  beg  she  would  allow  me 
to  remain  a  month  where  I  was,  and  she  kindly  complied  with  the 
request. 

I  have  said  that  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time  with  the 
jBrideoakes,  and  I  had  now  not  oxdy  the  companionship  of  little 
JApphia,  but  of  John,  who  had  become  so  much  stronger  that  he  was 
able  to  take  short  walks  with  us,  and,  if  the  days  were  fine,  to  pass  a 
few  hours  upon  the  mere.  Ned's  occupations  did  not  allow  him  always 
to  go  with  us,  but  he  let  us  have  his  boat  when  we  pleased,  and  as  I 
could  manage  the  oars  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  himself,  I  used  to  row 
the  two  young  folks  about.  There  was  scarcely  a  nook  of  the  lake 
that  we  did  not  visit ;  and  wherever  there  was  anything  to  be  seen 
on  the  banks,  Apphia  and  I  landed,  leaving  the  invalid  on  board. 
Three  weeks  had  transformed  the  little  girl  into  a  new  creature.  She 
was  now  fuU  of  health  and  spirits,  and  blithe  as  a  bird  on  a  spring 
morning.  Her  brother's  recovery  was  much  slower  in  progress,  but 
he  gradually  and  surely  made  way,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
I  no  longer  entertained  any  apprehensions  for  him.  All  his  ardour 
and  thirst  for  knowledge  returned,  and,  if  he  had  been  allowed  his 
own  way,  he  would  have  resumed  his  studies  as  unremittingly  a.s 
ever.  But  this  being  entirely  counter  to  Dr.  Toam's  orders,  all 
books  were  kept  out  of  his  way  by  his  mother.  He  was  a  strange 
boy,  John  Brideoake !  and  I  now  became  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
that  he  would  become  a  remarkable  man.  He  would  sit  for  an  hour 
t<^ether  in  the  back  of  the  boat,  completely  abstracted  from  the 
scene  around  him,  undisturbed  by  the  lively  chattering  of  his 
sister,  and  almost  unconscious  that  he  was  alone,  if  we  left  him  when 
we  landed.  At  such  times  he  was  taxing  his  memory  to  the  utmost, 
recalling  passages  in  the  books  that  were  denied  him,  and  forcing  his 
brain  to  work,  though  such  toil  was  strictly  interdicted.  When  this 
process  of  study  was  over,  his  countenance  would  light  up,  and  he 
would  become  as  gleeful  as  Apphia  herself — would  watch  the  shadow 
of  the  boat  as  it  cleaved  the  water — would  pluck  a  bubrush  in  the 
reedy  shallows,  and  use  it  as  a  faury  lance  against  some  imaginary 
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opponent — would  expatiate  in  rapturous  and  eloquent  terms  on  the 
beauty  of  all  around  him,  viewing  the  scene  as  a  painter  might  have 
viewed  it,  and  describing  it  like  a  poet.  I  listened  to  him,  on  these 
occasions,  with  wonder;  and  even  Apphia  hung  mute  upon  his 
words.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  heard  him  talk  so  before,  for  he  some- 
times spoke  as  one  inspired. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Mrs.  Brideoake  hitherto,  though  I  saw  her 
daily,  of  course,  for  I  cannot  say  that  I  liked  her,  nor  that  she  im- 
proved upon  acquaintance,  I  began  to  feel  the  same  awe  for  her 
that  her  children  entertained.  She  was  the  haughtiest  woman, 
and  the  most  absolute,  I  ever  met  with.  John  and  Apphia  were 
accustomed  to  obey  her  implicitly  in  everything,  and  she  exercised 
complete  tyranny  over  them.  Even  John's  strong  mind  was  sub- 
dued by  her.  And  now  that  I  was  so  much  with  them,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  member  of  the  family,  she  treated  me  in  the  same  manner. 
I  had  naturally  acquainted  her  with  the  disappointment  I  had  ex- 
perienced, and,  instead  of  sympathising  with  me,  she  blamed  me  for 
allowing  myself  to  be  outmanoeuvred.  Malpas,  she  said,  had  shown 
himself  the  cleverer  of  the  two.  Success,  witn  her,  however  obtained, 
always  commanded  applause ;  failure  found  no  excuse,  and  only  met 
with'^contempt.  I  wondered  she  maintained  such  opinions,  consider- 
ing the  reverses  which  she  herself  had  experienced ;  but  so  it  was  ; 
and  argument  with  her  was  out  of  the  question,  for  she  never  allowed 
the  slightest  contradiction.  To  Ned  Culcheth  and  his  wife  she  was 
extremely  condescending,  and  they  thought  her  a  perfect  lady,  as 
indeed  she  was,  though  a  very  proud  and  disagreeable  one;  but 
with  her  children  and  with  me  she  was  imperious  and  exacting.  She 
frequently  questioned  me  about  the  Sales — particularly  Mrs.  Sale 
—of  whom  1  was  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  in  hign  terms.  The  warmth 
of  my  praises  excited  Mrs.  Brideoake's  derision,  and  I  could  see  I 
had  sunk  in  her  estimation  as  a  poor-spirited  fellow. 

It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Sale  heard  that  a  family  was  staying  at 
the  keeper's  cottage — indeed,  she  saw  them  all  at  church — and, 
making  mquiries  about  them  from  Sissy,  she  intimated  her  intention 
of  calhng  upon  Mrs.  Brideoake.  When  this  was  communicated  to 
the  proud  lady,  she  said  : 

"1  hope  she  won't  give  herself  the  trouble.  I  won't  receive  her. 
No  one  snail  intrude  on  me." 

Poor  Sissy  did  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  but  she  thought  it  better 
to  make  some  excuse  to  Mrs.  Sale,  and  consequently  the  visit  was 
not  paid.  In  justice  to  this  excellent  lady,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
she  did  her  best  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  me  and 
Malpas,  but  I  declined  all  overtures,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
when  she  came  over  to  Nethercrofts  expressly  to  see  me,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  kept  out  of  her  way. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  long-expected  Friday  had  arrived,  and 
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even  the  very  night  was  come,  on  which  I  was  to  have  the  mysterious 
interview  witli  Phaleg.  Apphia  had  often  tried,  in  her  childish  way, 
to  dissuade  me  from  keeping  the  appointment,  by  representing  the 
danger  I  should  incur;  but  I  was  proof  against  her  remonstrances. 
Independently  of  all  other  considerations,  there  was  a  romantic 
character  about  the  affair,  exactly  in  accordance  with  my  own  notions 
of  an  adventure.  Whatever  the  risk  might  be,  I  was  resolved  to  run 
it.  Not  a  word  relative  to  the  meeting  had  been  mentioned  to  John 
either  by  myself  or  Apphia,  for  we  would  not  violate  the  confidence 
reposed  m  our  secrecy.  But,  as  Ned  Culcheth  had  become  aware  of 
the  circumstance,  the  case  was  different  with  him.  My  only  real  ap- 
prehension was  iu  regard  to  Simon  Pownall,  and  if  I  had  encountered 
Peninnah  in  the  interim,  I  would  have  got  her  to  change  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  so  as  to  thwart  any  designs  the  rascal  might  have  formed ; 
but  she  had  either  left  the  neighbourhood,  or  kept  out  of  my  way, 
for  I  saw  nothing  of  her.  The  only  plan  to  be  adopted  under  the 
circumstances  was  the  one  suggested  by  Ned,  to  the  effect  that  he, 
Culcheth,  should  keep  watch  over  the  barber-surgeon's  dwelling 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  if  he  perceived  him  come  forth, 
should  follow  him,  and  prevent  any  interruption  on  his  part.  After 
due  consideration  this  was  agreed  to.  It  luight  appear  that  I  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  leaving  Nethercrofts  late  at  night  without 
explaining  my  errand ;  but  I  gave  myself  little  concern  on  this  point. 
I  had  known  the  men  slip  out  too  often  during  my  poor  uncle's  life- 
time, not  to  feel  quite  sure  I  could  manage  matters  in  the  same 
way. 

Oh !  how  slowly — how  very  slowly — time  passed  that  evening.  I 
could  settle  to  nothing — could  think  of  nothing  but  the  meeting.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  men  went  to  bed,  but  pretending  to  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  a  book,  I  remained  down  stairs.  After  a  while,  when  all 
was  quiet,  I  extinguished  my  light,  and  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  hour  for  starting.  I  did  not  dare  to  sleep, 
nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  I  coidd  have  slept,  even  if  certain  of  awaken- 
ing at  the  right  moment.  I  counted  the  minutes  by  the  ticking  of 
the  old  clock,  and  thought  it  went  slower  than  usual.  At  last,  to 
my  great  relief,  it  struck  eleven.  Then  I  arose  and  moved  noise- 
lessly across  the  house-place.  But,  quietly  as  I  proceeded,  I  roused 
Talbot  who  had  been  slumbering,  as  usual,  on  the  hearth.  I  had 
taken  off  my  shoes,  and  left  them  near  the  back  door  with  my  gun, 
which  was  loaded.  The  bolt  was  gently  withdrawn,  the  latch  raised, 
and  I  stood  in  the  farm-yard.  Talbot  had  come  out,  too;  for  though 
I  would  rather  have  been  without  him,  I  could  not  send  him  back 
without  making  a  noise,  which  would  have  betrayed  me.  Having 
carefully  closed  the  door,  and  put  on  my  shoes,  I  shouldered  my  gun, 
and  set  off  with  the  old  dog  at  my  heels,  congratulating  myself  upon 
the  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  my  movements. 
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The  moon  -was  in  her  last  quarter,  and  every  now  and  then  wa& 
visible  through  drifting  clouds,  shedding  a  ghostly  glimmer  around ; 
but  generally  speaking  it  was  profoundly  dark.  It  was  also  extremely 
cold,  and  I  walked  fast  to  keep  my  blood  in  circulation.  My  way 
lay  across  the  fields,  and  for  some  distance  the  path  skirted  a  hedge, 
in  which  grew  many  large  trees.  While  speeding  along,  I  fancied  I 
heard  footsteps  behind  me,  and  looked  back  in  some  trepidation ; 
but  though  my  eyes  were  by  this  time  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  I 
could  discern  nothing  except  a  pollard  elm  a  few  yards  off.  I  then 
stopped  for  a  moment,  but  as  no  one  came  on,  I  proceeded  in  my 
course,  and,  as  I  did  so  I  again  heard  the  footsteps.  They  might  be 
merely  echoes  of  my  own,  for  as  I  once  more  halted  the  sound 
suddenly  ceased.  Still  I  felt  uneasy,  and  an  undefinable  terror 
began  to  steal  over  me.  There  was  a  sense  of  loneliness  in  those 
fields  at  that  hour  such  as  I  had  never  before  experienced,  and  I 
was  now  glad  of  the  companionship  of  old  Talbot,  who  kept  very 
close  to  me.  If  any  one  were  following  me,  I  thought  it  must  be 
Phaleg,  who  might  have  watched  me  come  out ;  but  if  so,  why  did 
he  not  declare  himself?  The  cold  had  become  excessive,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mists  arising  from  the  marshy  grounds  adjoining 
the  mere,  and  these  vapours  added  to  the  obscurity.  I  was  often 
in  danger  of  falling  into  a  ditch ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I 
could  not  keep  my  teeth  from  chattering.  While  getting  over  a  stile, 
I  fancied  I  perceived  a  shadowy  figure  behind  me,  and  strained  my 
eyes  to  penetrate  the  gloom  that  shrouded  it.  All  at  once,  the 
moon  burst  from  behind  a  rack  of  clouds,  ;ind  the  figure  seemed  to 
take  the  form  of  my  uncle  Mobberley,  but  the  next  moment  the 
moon  was  again  hidden,  and  it  melted  from  view. 

I  was  dreadfully  frightened,  I  must  confess,  as  any  one  else,  I 
suppose,  would  have  been  in  my  situation,  and  for  some  minutes 
remained  fixed  where  I  was,  gazing  into  the  vacancy,  and  resolved  to 
address  the  spirit  if  it  appeared  again.  But  it  declined  to  gratify 
me  in  this  respect ;  ana,  somewhat  reassured,  I  proceeded  on  my 
way. 

Had  I  received  a  warning  from  the  grave  P  Did  my  dead  uncle 
intend  to  take  part  in  the  interview  ?  I  asked  myself  these  question^ 
but  felt  unable  to  answer  thorn.  Again,  had  not  my  own  distempered 
imagination  conjured  up  the  phantom  P  I  inclined  to  the  latter  opi- 
nion, but  the  evidence  of  my  senses  was  against  it.  I  had  certainly 
seen  a  figure  in  all  respects  resembling  my  uncle,  and  fancy  could 
■not  liave  cheated  me  into  the  belief.  (3ld  lalbot  seemed  to  have  no 
doubts  on  the  subject,  for  he  had  slunk  off  to  a  distance,  and  trembled 
and  whined  as  I  approached  him.  I  would  have  turned  back,  but  it 
was  now  too  late ;  and,  moreover,  I  did  not  like  passing  the  spot 
•where  the  phantom  had  appeared.  The  churchyard  was  close  at 
band,  and  I  felt  impelled  to  enter  it. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  I  had  scarcely  set  foot  vrithin  the  hal- 
lowed precincts  than  my  courage  returned.  Though  I  was  now 
disturbing  the  repose  of  those  who  lay  beneath  the  flags  and  rounded 
hillocks,  and  at  an  hour 

•'•'  When  churcliyards  yawn,  and  graves  give  up  their  dead," 

I  felt  none  of  the  superstitious  fears  which  had  beset  me  in  the  lone- 
some fields. 

I  stood  still,  and  listened.  As  I  did  so,  the  butt-end  of  my  gun 
came  in  contact  with  a  large  stone,  coveriag  the  entrance  to  a  vaidt, 
and  a  hollow  clangour  was  returned.  There  was  no  other  aound. 
All  was  hushed  as  death  itself.  Yes,  after  a  while  there  was  a  cry 
from  the  church  tower,  and  a  great  white,  ghostly  object  flitted  past 
me ;  but  it  caused  me  no  alarm,  for  I  knew  it  was  only  an  owl. 

The  church  itself,  though  close  at  hand,  showed  like  a  huge,  heavy, 
black  mass:  buttress,  window,  and  porch  were  undistinguishable. 
The  dusky  outline  of  roof  and  tower  was  alone  preserred. 

It  required  some  knowledge  of  the  gloomy  locality  to  shape  my 
course  towards  the  back  of  the  church ;  but  possessing  this,  I  moved 
on  without  hesitation.  More  than  once  I  stumbled  over  a  low  head- 
stone, and  on  each  occasion  I  fancied  that  moddng  laughter  succeeded 
my  fall.  But  it  might  be  only  the  echoes  of  the  spot.  Presently  a 
black  jagged  object  appeared  before  me.  It  was  a  yew-tree,  and  I 
then  knew  precisely  where  I  was,  for  this  tree  grew  at  the  back  of  the 
church,  and  close  to  my  uncle's  grave.  I  again  came  to  a  pause,  and 
awaited  some  signal  to  announce  Phaleg's  approach. 

But  I  was  before  my  time,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  the  church  clock  struck  twelve.  The  solemn  sounds 
had  scarcely  ceased  vibrating  through  the  air,  when  a  figure  emerged 
from  the  gloom,  and  a  voice,  which  I  recognized  as  that  of  Phaleg, 
esclaimed : 

"  Hist !  where  are  you  ?  " 

"Here,"  I  replied,  stepping  towards  him. 

"  I  see  you  now.    How  infernally  dark  it  is.    Are  you  alone  ?" 

"I  am." 

"  That's  right ;  for,  if  not,  you'd  have  heerd  nothing  from  me. 
But  how's  this?    You've  got  a  gun  with  yon,  and  a  dog." 

"The  gun  is  only  to  protect  myself,  and  the  dog  won't  harm 
you  unless  you  molest  me.     You  needn't  be  afraid  of  either." 

"Af eared !"  he  echoed,  with  a  fierce  laugh.  "  Af eared  of  a  strip- 
ling like  you !  No,  I'm  not  much  afeared,  my  joker.  And  if  it 
wam't  that  I've  promised  my  wife  not  to  harm  you,  and  that  I 
expects  to  make  a  good  sum  by  you,  I'd  pay  you  off  for  the  mischief 
you  did  me  a  month  ^o,  in  spite  of  dog  and  gun." 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  come  here  merely  to  threaten  me,"^ I  re- 
jomed.     "  What  have  you  got  to  disclose  ?  " 
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"  Come  nearer,"  he  returned  ;  "  I  don't  like  taikin'  too  loud.  Them 
folks  below  might  overhear  us,"  he  added,  with  a  chuckle  that  made 
me  shudder. 

"  No ;  keep  off !  "  I  cried,  presenting  my  gun.  "  I  won't  trust 
you." 

On  this  the  gipsy  swore  a  great  oath,  and  he  brandished  a  tre- 
mendous bludgeon  with  which  he  was  armed ;  so  I  kept  my  finger 
on  the  trigger,  ready  to  pull  it  if  he  made  any  attack  upon  me. 
Talbot  barked  at  him  furiously. 

"Keep  the  dog  quiet,  curse  you!  "he  cried;  "you'll  rouse  the 
neighbourhood.  Well,  then,  to  make  short  work  of  it,  I've  a  secret 
to  sell  you." 

"  I  imagined  so,"  I  replied.     "  What  do  you  want  for  it  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  pounds — not  a  farden  less.  It  would  be  cheap  to 
you  at  two  thousand,  but  I  won't  drive  a  hard  bargain.  I'm  tired  of 
this  wagabond  life,  and  that  sum  would  set  me  up  respectable." 

"  How  do  I  know  your  secret  is  worth  it  ?  " 

"I'll  soon  make  it  plain  to  you,"  he  replied,  im  a  cunning  tone. 
"  You  know  the  valley  of  your  uncle  Mobberley's  property.  You 
know  you've  lost  it  as  things  now  stand.  S'pose  I  finds  the  missin* 
will,  and  puts  you  in  possession  ?  " 

"If  you  do,  the  money's  yours,"  I  replied. 

"  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"It  is." 

As  I  was  trembling  with  anxiety  for  the  revelations  that  were  toj 
ensue,  a  hollow  groan,  apparently  issuing  from  the  depths  of  an  ad/ 
joining  grave,  broke  on  our  startled  hearing,  and  Talbot,  who  wa 
standing  near  me,  howled  and  ran  off. 

"Wh\tthe  devil's  that?  "  my  companion  ejaculated,  intones  tha 
bespoke  his  terror. 

Another  hollow  groan  responded  to  the  exclamation,  and  the  moou 
bursting  forth  at  the  same  moment,  revealed  the  ghostly  figure  of 
my  luiclc  Mobberley  beneath  the  yew-tree. 

He  appeared  to  be  standing  near  the  edge  of  an  open  grave,  iato 
which  it  was  fortunate  I  had  not  tumbled,  for  I  had  not  hitherto 
observed  it. 

His  habiliments  were  those  he  had  worn  in  life ;  and  he  was  lean- 
ing upon  his  crutch-handled  stick,  with  the  black  patch  drawn  over 
liis  death  like  features.  We  both  gazed  at  the  apparition  in  mute 
terror.     T  would  have  spoken,  but  my  tongue  refused  its  office. 

But  the  ghost  did  not  require  to  be  addressed  first.  Contrary 
^o  the  usage  of  spirits,  it  spoke,  after  shaking  its  shadowy  arm  me- 
nacingly at  Phalcg.  The  voice  seemed  changed,  and  was  deeper  than 
my  uncle's,  before  he  shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  cried,  with  ghostly  gruffness, 
"  abusing  the  lad's  patience  with  idle  tales.     Am  I  to  be  disturbed 
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my  grave  by  a  gipsy  rascal  like  you  ?  I  have  disinherited  him, 
d  he  kno'ws  it.  I  have  burnt  my  will,  and  given  my  property  to 
le  who'll  take  care  of  it." 

"  Thaf  s  a  lie,  old  chap,"  replied  Phaleg,  who  had  regained  his 
nfidence,  having  probably  begun  to  smell  a  rat.  "  I  can  tell  a 
ly  different  tale." 

"  You  may  tell  it  where  you  please,"  the  ghost  ifejoined,  "  but  no 
le  wiU  beheve  you.  You'll  be  hanged,  rascal." 
"  Not  afore  I  brings  a  greater  rogue  than  myself  to  the  gallows." 
"  The  world  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  honest  men's  charac- 
rs  can  be  sworn  away,"  the  ghost  said.  "  I'm  well  out  of  it." 
"Ay,  that  you  are ;  and  I  advise  you  to  go  back  to  your  coffin, 
^s  the  fittest  place  for  you,"  the  gipsy  returned,  with  a  brutal 

The  ghost  groaned  dismally. 

"Groan  away,"  Phaleg  continued;  "you  won't  frighten  me. 
he  devil,  your  master,  couldn't.    Change  your  tone.  Mister  Ghost." 

Apparently  the  ghost  thought  the  suggestion  worth  attending  to, 
ir  it  replied,  rather  more  mildly  : 

"  You've  come  here  on  a  fool's  errand." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Phaleg  returned,  in  a  jeering  voice.  "  I  can 
0  business  here  quite  as  well  as  elsewhere — mayhap  better.  I 
idn't  expect  the  pleasure  o'  your  company;  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you, 
nevertheless,  an'  quite  prepared  for  you.  Ghosts  seems  to  have 
ad  mem'ries — no  wonder,  all  things  considered — an'  your's  wants 
Dgging.  You  made  a  slight  mistake  just  now,  when  you  towd  your 
.ewey  you'd  burnt  your  will.  I  can  prove  the  contrairy.  But  I 
!on't  want  to  take  you  unawares.  Have  you  any  objections  to  my 
ellin'  him  where  to  find  it  ?  " 

"  Let  him  go  home,"  the  ghost  rejoined,  significantly. 

"  Nay — nay,  that'U  never  do,"  Phaleg  said.  "  I  cannot  take  all 
his  trouble  for  nuffin'." 

"  Nor  I,"  I  cried,  having  drawn  my  own  conclusions  from  their 
liscourse.  "  I  don't  mean  to  stir  hence ;  and  I'll  take  good  care 
hat  you,  Phaleg,  don't  stir  either,  till  I've  obtained  the  information 
jovi  promised  me." 

"  You  hear  how  the  Uttle  bantam  cock  crows  ?"  Phaleg  exclaimed, 
ivith  a  laugh ;  "  there'll  be  a  reg'lar  fight  for  it,  that's  sartain,  if  I 
ilsappoints  him." 

"  That  there  will,"  I  said  resolutely ;  "  and  I'm  armed,  as  you 
tnow." 

"Now,  Mister  Ghost,"  the  gipsy  said,  "you  see  how  matters 
stands.  Shall  I  stick  to  him,  or  come  over'to  you  ?  You'll  rest 
more  comfortabler  in  your  grave,  I  dare  say,  if  I  teeps  your  secret ; 
but  if  I  does,  I  must  have  better  terms  than  he  offers.  So  make  up 
your  mind  quick." 
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"  You  shall  have  anything  you  please,— only  get  rid  of  him,"  the 
ghost  cried. 

"  Now,  young  gen'l'man,"  Phaleg  said,  "  you  perceives  as  lio\r 
your  uncle  an'  me  has  come  to  an  understandin'  ?  The  best  tiling 
you  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  make  yourself  scarce  as  quicldy  as  you 
can.     No  talkin' — mind." 

" '  Mum '  must  be  the  word,"  the  ghost  cried. 
"You  have  betrayed  yourself,  Pownall,"  I  rejoined.  "I  suspected 
who  it  was  from  the  first.   You  are  a  couple  of  precious  rascals ;  but 
you'll  find  that,  boy  as  I  am,  I'm  a  match  for  both  of  you.    Phaleg, 
you  are  my  prisoner." 

"  Your  prisoner — ho  !  ho  !     Come,  I  likes  that." 
"Yes,  my  prisoner — unless  you  do  as  I  bid  you.    And  first,] 
order  you  to  seize  and  secure  Simon  Pownall." 

"  Why,  look  you,  my  lad,  I  could  easily  do  what  you  tells 
but  I  don't  see  how  it  would  answer  my  purpose." 

"It  wouldn't,"  the  barber-surgeon  cried.     "Stand  by  me,  ai 
M'e'U  soon  dispose  of  him.'* 

Notwithstanding  my  bravado,  I  was  much  alarmed,  for  I  felt ! 
was  in  the  power  of  these  miscreants ;  and  though  I  might  shoo 
one  of  them,  I  should  probably  be  mastered  by  the  other.     Having  j 
selected  Phaleg,  as  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two,  I  determined  to  | 
make  him  my  mark ;  but  little  time  was  allowed  me  for  considei-a-  i 
tion,  for  almost  before  I  could  raise  my  gun,  which  I  had  previously  • 
lowered,  the  gipsy  hurled  his  bludgeon  with  tremendous  force  at  mj  t 
head.     Luckily,  I  avoided  the  blow  by  stooping,  and  I  heard  the 
missile  take  effect  upon  Simon  Pownall,  who  was  in  a  line  with  m&  j 
and  who,  giving  vent  to  a  groan  very  different  from  those  he  had  i 
uttered  before,  fell  backwards  into  the  grave  j  at  least,  I  judge  i 
by  the  sound.   However,  I  was  in  great  confusion,  for  unfortuna; 
as  I  thought,  but  fortunately  as  it  turned  out,  my  gun  went  off  aa  i  : 
stooped  down.     With  a  fearful  oath  Phaleg  inished  upon  me,  threat- ! 
ening  to  finish  me ;  and  probably  he  might  have  done  so,  but  at  that  i 
moment  the  deep  bayiug  of  a  bloodhound  was  heard,  accompanied  by  ' 
the  voice  of  Ned  CuJchcth,  cheering  him  on.  i 

In  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  gipsy,  I  shouted  for  aid  at  the  top  erf  i 
my  voice,  and  was  instantly  answered  by  the  keeper.    Plialeg  nad  i 
caught  me  by  the  throat,  as  the  only  means  of  silencing  me,  but  he  > 
was  now  obliged  to  leave  co,  and  dashing  me,  half-strangled,  upon 
the  ground,  he  leaped  the  cTiurchyard  wall,  and  disappeared, 

lie  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  second,  wnen  Gaunt  and  1 
Lunus  pounced  upon  mc,  setting  their  heavy  paws  on  my  prostrate 
body,  and  growling  horriblv.  Tliough  I  felt  their  dreadful  jaws 
close  to  my  face,  I  raanagea  to  cry  out,  and  the  keeper  coming  up 
at  the  same  tinjc,  and  quicklv  comprehending  my  situation,  called 
them  off  before  any  harm  could  be  done  to  me.     As  soon  as  I  could 
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id  breath,  I  explained  to  him  what  had  occurred.  In  return,  he 
Id  me  he  had  watched  by  Pownall's  hoase  throughout  the  whole 
ening,  but,  not  seeing  the  barber-surgeon  go  out,  he  concluded  all 
is  right  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Still,  he  had  not  quitted  his 
(st  until  some  ten  minutes  after  midnight,  when  he  proceeded 
wards  the  churchyard,  to  see  whether  1  required  any  assistance, 
id  on  hearing  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  he  had  hastened  in  the 
rection  of  the  sound. 

As  we  both  of  us  agreed  that  Simon  Pownall  was  safe  enough  in 
e  grave  into  which  he  had  fallen,  we  determined  to  pursue  the 
psy  without  furthur  delay ;  on  which  Ned  immediately  put  his 
oodhounds  on  the  scent,  and  as  they  leaped  the  churchyard  wall, 
e  followed  on  their  track. 

Down  the  declivity  we  dashed,  led  on  by  the  voices  of  the  hounds, 
ir  it  was  too  dark  to  keep  them  in  view.  Through  the  thick  copse 
drting  the  mere — along  its  reedy  marge — ^we  ran  at  a  headlong 
ice,  untU  we  came  to  the  little  boat-house.  Here  the  hounds  were 
;  fault,  and  bayed  angrily. 

"Can  he  have  taken  a  boat?"  !N^ed  cried.  "Dang  him,  he  has. 
[e  has  broken  the  chain,  and  got  off." 

"  But  we  can  follow  him ;  there's  another  boat,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  Ned  replied ;  "  an'  we  shan  catch  him,  for  we  han  got 
he  swifter  craft  of  the  two." 

"Lose  no  time,  then,"  I  cried,  unable  to  control  my  impatience, 
aid  helping  him  to  unfasten  the  boat.   • 

In  another  instant  we  were  ready ;  the  hounds  were  on  board,  and 
■fed  grasped  the  oars.  Before  plunging  the  latter  into  the  water,  he 
laused  to  listen  for  some  sounds  to  guide  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
ugitive.  We  could  hear  nothing,  owing  to  the  mutterings  of  the 
logs,  and  could  see  nothing  upon  the  darkling  surface  of  the  mere, 
mch  seemed  to  blend  insensiblv  with  the  gloom ;  and  if  we  struck 
•ut  in  the  wrong  direction,  we  sliould  probably  lose  him  altogether, 
rhen  fortunately  a  momentary  burst  of  moonlight  pointed  the  gipsy 
rat  to  us,  a  good  way  off,  pulling  right  across  the  mere. 

"Hurrah!  now  then  we  have  Mm,  to  a  dead  sartinty,"  Ned 
iried,  giving  way  instantly,  and  plying  his  oars  with  the  utmost 
rigour. 

I  didn't  feel  quite  so  certain  that  we  should  come  up  with  him, 
lotwithstandin^  the  keeper's  exertions ;  but  if  we  saw  where  he 
anded,  we  could  not  fail  to  run  him  down  with  the  hounds.  To 
ceep  him  in  view,  however,  was  no  e*sy  matter,  for,  the  gleam  of 
ight  having  been  instantly  withdrawn,  it  was  now  dark  as  pitch.  In 
spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  silence  them,  the  hounds  would  not  cease 
saying,  and,  consequently,  though  we  could  hear  nothing  of  him, 
3ur  movements  must  be  made  known  to  the  fugitive,  and  help  him 
to  avoid  us.    Of  this  we  were  fuUy  aware ;  and  though  I  steered  the 
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boat  as  well  as  I  could,  I  was  in  great  uncertainty.  How  anxiously 
I  watched  for  another  gleam  !  At  last  it  came ;  and  then  we  founil 
that,  instead  of  being  ahead,  as  we  supposed,  the  gipsy  had  doubled 
upon  us,  and  was  rowing  back  towards  the  point  from  which  he  had 
started.  The  head  of  our  boat  was  instantly  turned,  and  we  gave 
him  chase. 

"  We  must  mind  what  we're  about,  Ned,  or  he'll  give  us  the  slip 
yet,"  I  cried ;  "  and  I  wouldn't  lose  him — no,  not  tor  a  thousand 
pounds." 

"Never  fear,  sir,"  the  keeper  replied,  pulling  away  with  lusty 
strokes. 

Again,  all  was  darkness  and  uncertainty.     My  eyes  were  strained  ■ 
to  catch  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  other  boat,  and  my  ears  open 
for  any  sound,  however  faint. 

"I  think  he  has  turned  again,  Ned,"  I  exclaimed.  "Rest  on 
your  oars  for  a  moment,  and  listen." 

The  keeper  complied,  and  the  next  instant  got  up,  and,  seizing 
the  two  hounds  by  the  throat,  so  tightly  as  almost  to  throttle  them,  ' 
he  said  in  a  whisper  to  me  :  ■ ! 

"  He's  comin'  direct  towards  us.  Howd  your  tongues,  wun  ye— 
ye  dang'd  tell-tale  brutes." 

Ned  was  right.  In  his  attempt  to  escape,  the  cunning  fox  had  , 
run  right  into  our  jaws.  The  darkness  which  had  hitherto  favoured  i 
him,  now  helped  us  in  our  turn,  and  he  did  not  descry  us  till  he  was  ' 
within  twenty  yards  of  our  boat.  Uttering  a  fearful  oath,  he  made  ; 
an  effort  to  turn ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  On  seeing  his  prey 
within  reach,  Ned  instantly  set  free  the  hounds,  snatched  up  the  ■ 
oars,  and,  with  a  loud  shout  in  which  I  joined,  dashed  at  him. . 
Phaleg,  I  suppose,  finding  he  could  not  escape,  awaited  us,  and  in  a  ' 
minute  we  were  beside  him.  I  thought  we  should  have  overset  his  , 
boat,  for  we  struck  against  it  with  great  force. 

"  Wun  yo'  yield  quietly  ?  "  Ned  thundered. 

"  You'd  best  let  me  alone,"  the  gipsy  rejoined,  fiercely. 

"  Take  care  o'  the  oars,"  Ned  cried  to  me.  "  Here,  Lupus — hero, 
Gaunt — at  him,  lads !  " 

The  savage  hounds  were  as  fully  prepared  for  the  attack  as  tluir 
master,  and  sprang  after  him  into  the  other  boat,  yelling  drcadfit'l^ 
The  contest  was  unequal,  but  Phaleg  was  desperate,  and  not 
posed  to  yield  tamely.    He  had  unshipped  an  oar,  and  before  ^ 
could  seize  him,  he  struck  the  keeper  such  a  violent  blow  on  the  li 
that  I  thought  he  had  killed  him.     The  poor  fellow  lost  his  fool  i 
and  fell  overboard.    But  though  lie  had  thus  liberated  himself  fiuui 
one  foe,  Phaleg  had  two  others,  yet  more  formidable,  to  contend  with. 
It  was  terrific  to  hear  the  yells  of  the  bloodhounds,  and  the  cries  aud 
imprecations  of  the  gipsy.   1  thouglit  they  would  tear  him  in  pieces. 
He  ahouted  to  me  to  keep  them  off,  promising  to  tell  me  all  if  I  did ; 
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but  I  had  not  the  power  of  compliance.  Besides,  my  attention 
,3  engrossed  by  poor  Ned,  who  had  just  strength  left  to  keep  him- 
i  afloat  in  the  water,  and  I  tried  to  get  him  iuto  the  boat  before 

should  sink  altogether  from  exhaustion,  for  a  stream  of  blood 
IkS  running  down  his  face  from  the  wound  in  his  head.  In  this 
succeeded,  and  was  just  in  time,  for  no  sooner  had  I  managed 

help  him  on  board,  than  with  a  loud  groan  he  fell  back  iu- 
iisible. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  struggle  between  the  gipsy  and 
e  bloodhounds  ceased.  I  thought  they  had  got  him  down,  but 
caking  from  them  at  the  expense  of  his  skin,  as  was  afterwards 
lown  by  the  blood-stained  condition  of  his  assailants'  jaws,  he 
irang  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  swam  off.  I  called  to  him,  but 
b  disregarded  my  cries ;  and  as  we  were  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
ere,  I  thought  it  impossible  he  could  reach  the  shore,  and  therefore 
ive  him  up  for  lost. 

My  attention  was  now  directed  to  Ned.  He  had  begun  to  breathe 
rain,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  recovering  speech,  begged  me  to  take 
im  home,  as  he  thought  he  must  be  severely  injured.  I  examined 
is  wound  as  well  as  I  could,  and  finding  the  blood  had  ceased  to 
ow,  I  bade  him  not  be  afraid,  for  I  thought  he  was  more  stunned 
lan  really  hurt,  his  skull  being  a  pretty  hard  one ;  and  after  tying 
handkerchief  roirnd  his  head,  and  placing  him  in  the  stem  of  the 
oat,  I  took  up  the  oars  and  rowed  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
irection  of  his  cottage.  Of  course.  Gaunt  and  Lupus  were  with 
s,  for  when  their  prey  had  escaped  from  them,  after  exhibiting  their 
exation  in  a  long  howl,  they  returned  to  me,  and  were  now  crouch- 
ig  at  their  master's  feet. 

As  I  could  not  shape  my  course  very  accurately,  owing  to  the 
arkness,  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  I  reached  Ned's  dwelling, 
nd  by  that  time  my  predictions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  injury 
e  had  received  were  fully  verified,  for  he  was  able  to  step  ashore 
rithout  assistance  ;  and  he  declared  he  should  not  say  a  word  about 
i  to  Sissy  till  the  morning,  as  he  made  no  doubt  he  should  be  aU 
ight  then.  Unfastening  the  door,  he  begged  me  to  come  in  with 
im,  and  stay  till  daylight.  I  acceded  to  the  proposal ;  and  Ned 
laving  thrown  off  some  of  his  wet  garments,  and  wrapped  himself 
a.  an  old  great-coat,  we  seated  ourselves  by  the  fireside,  with  the 
logs  at  our  feet,  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

The  bright  sunshine  awoke  me,  and,  rubbing  my  eyes,  I  beheld  a 
jhastly  object.  It  was  Ned,  whose  red  locks  were  matted  with 
loagulated  blood.  Sissy  came  down  at  the  same  moment,  and 
icreamed  at  the  sight  of  her  husband.  The  cry  roused  him,  and, 
)erceiviug  his  wife,  he  became  conscious  of  his  condition,  and  dis- 
)elled  her  terrors  by  a  hearty  laugh.  Telling  her  he  would  sooa 
dear  off  the  bloody  stains,  he  proceeded  to  the  pump,  while  I  related 
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to  her  what  had  occurred.  The  instant  he  came  back  they  were 
folded  in  each  other's  arms,  and  I  left  them  together,  and  proceeded 
to  Nethercrofts. 

On  the  way  thither  I  passed  through  the  churchyard,  and  examined 
the  grave  into  which  Simon  Pownall  had  fallen,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing him  there  still ;  but  he  was  gone.  The  events  of  that  night  did 
not  tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  my  uncle  Mobberley's  will,  nor 
help  me  to  its  discovery.  Simon  Pownall  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  protesting  that  he  had  never  left  his  home  that 
night,  as  he  could  prove  on  the  testimony  of  his  apprentice,  Chetham 
Quick.  But  I  was  quite  certain  it  was  he  who  had  played  the  ghost, 
for  I  ascertained  that  he  had  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  my 
uncle's  wearing  apparel,  together  with  his  hat  and  stick. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Phaleg ;  and  his  body  not  being  found  in 
the  mere,  the  probability  was,  that,  notwithstanding  his  laceration* 
from  the  bloodhounds,  he  had  managed  to  swim  ashore. 

A  few  dajs  afterwards  I  returned  to  the  Anchorite's. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER    I. 

[n  which  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  forfeit  the  reader's  good  opinion,  as  1 
display  sad  want  of  temper  and  great  ingratitude,  and  give  my  enemies 
iiie  advantage  over  me. 

[  SHALL  now  resume  the  stcry  of  my  Kfe  at  an  epoch  of  its 
a^atest  interest  to  myself,  namely,  when  I  had  just  turned  Twenty- 
Lhie. 

Though  I  had  entered  upon  man's  estate,  I  stiU  possessed  a  very 
youthful  appearance,  and  I  nave  seen  the  upper  lip  of  many  a  bewitch- 
ing Andalusian  dame  more  darkly  feathered  than  miue  was  at  the 
period  in  question.  Some  people  told  me  I  was  handsome,  and  my 
tailor  (excellent  authority,  it  must  be  admitted)  extolled  the  sym- 
metry of  my  figure,  and  urged  me  to  go  into  the  Life  Guards.  But 
these  flattering  comments  did  not  turn  my  head.  Thus  much  I 
may  say  for  myself,  and  I  hope  without  vanity :  I  excelled  in  aU 
manly  exercises ;  I  could  run,  swim,  or  leap  as  weU  as  most  young 
men  of  my  day ;  and  I  had  never  met  with  a  horse  that  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  mount.  My  habits  were  so  active,  and  I  was  endowed 
with  a  frame  so  vigorous,  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
fatigue.  I  was  a  hard  rider,  fond  of  shooting,  and  of  all  field  sports, 
and  had  stalked  deer  in  the  Highlands,  and  speared  the  wild-boar 
in  the  woods  of  Germany.  No  one  could  eujoy  better  health  than 
I  did,  and  the  only  time  I  was  ever  laid  up  was  owing  to  an  acci- 
dent, as  I  shall  presently  relate.  To  complete  my  personal  des- 
cription, I  may  refer  to  the  passport  which  I  obtained  on  going 
abroad,  and  where  I  find  the  following  items  in  my  signalement : — 
"  Hair,  dark  brown,  and  worn  long ;  eyebrows,  arched ;  eyes,  blue ; 
forehead,  open ;  nose,  straight ;  mouth,  small ;  chin,  round ;  visage, 
oval ;  complexion,  rosy ;  beard,  none ;  height,  five  feet  eleven 
inches."  As  these  particulars  were  meant  to  convey  some  idea  of 
me  to  foreign  authonties,  they  may  possibly  serve  the  same  purpose 
to  the  reader. 

It  may  seem,  from  what  I  have  just  stated,  that  I  was  more 
sedulous  in  cultivating  the  body  than  the  mind.     But  such  was  n<it 
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altogether  the  case.  It  is  true  that  I  did  not  work  so  hard  as  I  might 
have  done  while  I  was  at  Cambridge,  but  I  gained  the  Seatonian 
prize  aud  Sir  William  Browne's  medal,  and  these  distinctions 
were  enough  for  my  then  ambition.  Had  I  been  less  fond  of 
boating,  riding,  and  other  sports,  and  had  not  idled  away  so 
much  time,  I  might  have  won  honours.  As  it  was,  I  took  a  respec- 
table degree. 

On  quitting  Cambridge,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  Anchorite's, 
and  then  set  out  on  a  lengthened  continental  tour.  I  remained 
abroad  more  than  a  year,  and  during  the  time  visited  several  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe.  While  I  was  absent,  some  circumstances 
occurred  which  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  my  future 
career ;  but,  before  I  proceed  to  recount  them,  let  me  show  how  I 
stood  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Mervyn. 

In  a  previous  portion  of  my  history  I  have  mentioned  that  my 
kind  relative  took  charge  of  my  education,  sending  me  to  college,  pay- 
ing all  my  expenses  there,  and  when  I  left  Cambridge,  making  me  a 
handsome  allowance.  It  had  been  her  wish  that  I  should  go  into 
the  Church,  but  feeling  no  special  vocation  for  the  holy  office,  I 
could  not  with  propriety  accede  to  her  wishes.  My  own  predilec- 
tions were  for  the  army ;  but  here  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  strenuously 
opposed  to  me,  declaring  that  my  poor  mother  had  expressed  a  hope 
on  her  death-bed  that  her  boy  might  never  be  a  soldier.  This  I  could 
not  contradict,  as  I  full  well  remembered  that  she  had  said  the  same 
thing  to  myself,  and  iiad  even  made  me  promise  never  to  follow  in 
my  fatlier's  footsteps.  So  medicine  and  law  alone  were  left,  and  as 
I  was  averse  to  both,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  I  should  have 
no  profession  at  all. 

However,  my  prospects,  on  entering  life,  seemed  fair  enough.  It 
is  true  that  I  did  not  derive  much  assistance  from  my  father,  who 
was  still  in  India ;  but  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Mervyn  would  continue  to  befriend  me.  The  thousand  pounds 
bequeathed  mc  by  my  uncle  Mobberley  was  untouched.  And  here, 
having  alluded  to  my  father,  let  mc  mention  that  he  was  now 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Ilegimcnt  of  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  stationed 
at  Necmuch;  and  held,  besides,  some  other  appointments.  But 
his  second  wife  was  a  very  extravagant  woman,  and  having  a  large 
family  by  her,  and  fancying  I  was  provided  for,  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  me.  He  had  wislicd  me  to  enter  the  army, 
and  to  join  some  regiment  going  out  to  India ;  but  understanding 
that  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  opposed  to  tlic  step,  he  no  longer  pressed  it. 

"  You  have  experienced  such  unbounded  liberality  and  kindness 
from  your  excellent  relative,"  he  wrote  to  mc,  "  that  her  wishes  must 
be  law  to  you.  I  have  never  seen  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  should  like 
to  look  upon  your  face — your  portrait  tells  me  it  is  like  your  mother's 
— before  I  close  my  eyes.     But  as  good  Mrs.  Mervyn  has  an  ob- 
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jection  to  our  noble  service,  and  desires  to  retain  you  near  her, 
by  all  means  stay.  I  will  never  interfere  with  her.  Whatever  pro- 
fession you  may  choose,  if  you  take  after  your  father,  you  will 
always  be  a  soldier  at  heart.  So,  receive  my  blessing,  and  may  you 
prosper ! " 

And  now  a  word  as  to  some  others  of  the  reader's  acquaintance. 
And  first  of  John  Brideoake.  When  mention  was  last  made  of  him, 
John  was  staying,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  at  Ned  Culcheth's 
cottage,  at  Marston  Mere,  in  Cheshire.  The  poor  boy  got  better, 
and  returned  to  the  Cottouborough  Free  Grammar  School,  but 
having  overtasked  his  brain,  he  was  never  able  to  work  so  hard  as  he 
had  previously  done.  He  obtained  a  Somerset  scholarship  from  our 
r.  G.  S.,  and  matriculated  at  Cambridge  at  the  same  time  as  myself. 
We  were  both  at  St.  John's  College,  but  he  was  only  a  sizer.  No 
doubt,  if  John  had  been  able  to  study  hard,  he  would  have  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  but  severe  application  was  strictly  prohibited 
by  Dr.  Poam.  He  made  a  final  effort,  but  was  nearly  sinking  under 
it,  and  had  a  renewal  of  the  attack  under  which  he  had  laboured  at 
an  earlier  period,  only  recovering  sufficiently  to  take  his  degree. 
This  bitter  disappointment  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  him.  He  became 
melancholy  and  despondent,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  aU  relish  for 
life.  Another  unhappy  consequence  attended  his  want  of  success. 
His  mother,  who  had  built  her  hopes  upon  him,  and  had  fully 
persuaded  herself  that  he  would  be  a  senior  wrangler,  was  astounded 
and  angry  at  his  failure,  and  never  forgave  him.  He  ought  to  have 
died  rather  than  give  in,  she  said;  and  he  would  have  died  most 
assuredly.  Dr.  Foam  declared,  if  he  had  persisted  in  his  efforts. 
His  mind  was  incapable  of  further  strain.  John  Brideoake  took 
holy  orders,  and  became  curate  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foljambe,  vicar  of 
Weverham,  near  Delamere  Forest,  in  Cheshire.  A  tranquil  life,  well 
suited  to  his  tastes,  here  awaited  him,  but  he  saw  little  of  his  mother 
and  sister.  Mrs.  Brideoake  appeared  to  have  lost  all  affection  for 
him,  and  besides,  she  had  other  schemes  in  \'iew,  with  which  he 
might  have  interfered.     But  of  these  anon. 

Before  proceeding,  I  must  remind  the  reader,  who  may,  perhaps, 
have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  that  Dr.  Foam,  when  dining  with 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  borrowed  a  volume  of  Jacobite  correspondence  from 
her.  The  correspondence  related  chiefly  to  the  Rising  of  '15,  and 
most  of  the  letters  were  in  cypher ;  but  the  doctor,  bein^  familiar 
with  the  characters,  was  able  to  make  out  their  import.  While  ex- 
amining these  documents  he  made  some  discoveries  relative  to  Mrs. 
Brideoake's  family,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  to 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  and  thenceforward  the  kind-hearted  lady  took  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  widow  and  her  children.  But  Mrs. 
Brideoake's  pride  presented  for  some  time  an  obstacle  to  the  full 
development  of  my  relative's  generous  intentions  towards  her. 
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By  Mrs.  Mei'vj'ii's  instrumentality,  and  at  her  cost,  Appliia  was 
sent  to  an  excellent  school  at  Dunton,  in  Cheshire — a  pretty  village, 
which  I  have  heretofore  described  as  about  three  miles  north  of 
Marston  Mere.  A  cottage  near  the  school  was  also  taken  for  Mrs. 
Bridecake, 

It  may  almost  seem  incredible,  after  such  favours  had  been 
showered  upon  her,  that  Mrs.  Brideoake  should  be  loth  to  make  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  her  benefactress ;  but  nearly  three  years 
elapsed  before  they  met,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  Mrs. 
Mervyn  never  ceased  to  extend  her  bounty  both  to  mother  and 
daughter. 

At  last,  the  way  was  paved  to  an  intimacy  by  Apphia.  The  now 
blooming  girl  of  sixteen  was  taken  by  Dr.  Foam  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Mervyn,  and  the  latter  was  so  pleased  with  her,  that  she  insisted 
upon  her  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  Anchorite's.  Mrs.  Brideoake 
reluctantly  assented  to  this  arrangement ;  but  she  might  not  have 
displayed  so  much  hesitation  if  she  could  have  foreseen  its  results. 

Apphia's  amiable  disposition  and  winning  manners  produced  such 
a  favourable  impression  upon  her  kind  hostess,  that  the  latter  de- 
clared she  could  never  part  with  her.  So  she  sent  for  Dr.  Foam, 
and  telling  him  it  was  indispensable  to  her  happiness  that  mother 
and  daughter  should  live  with  her,  charged  him  with  a  message  to 
that  effect  to  Mrs.  Brideoake.  The  worthy  doctor  seemed  appre- 
hensive that  he  should  not  discharge  his  mission  very  satisfactorily, 
but  he  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  Whatever  arguments  he 
employed  with  Mrs.  Brideoake,  they  prevailed.  She  consented  to 
become  Mrs.  Mervyn's  guest  for  an  indefinite  period  :  and  thence- 
forth she  and  her  daughter  were  regularly  installed  at  the 
Anchorite's. 

Every  consideration  was  shown  them.  They  had  their  own  apart- 
ments, and  Mrs.  Brideoake  was  not  expected  to  appear,  unless  she 
chose  to  do  so,  when  there  was  company  in  the  lio\ise.  The  influence 
of  her  strong  mind  over  Mrs.  Mervyn's  gentler  nature  soon  became 
apparent.  Whether  this  influence  was  lor  good  or  ill,  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  Suffice  it  that  ere  a  year  was  over  Mrs.  Brideoake  had 
acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  over  her  protectress. 

As  to  Apphia,  Mrs.  Mervyn  became  more  and  more  strongly  at- 
tached to  her,  and  her  affection  in  this  instance  was  fully  requited. 
Ever  since  she  had  come  to  reside  at  ihe  Anchorite's,  Apphia  had  the 
advantage  of  a  daily  governess,  and  of  the  best  instructors  that  Cot- 
i  onborough  could  provide.  At  eigliteen  her  education  was  pronounced 
complete,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  accom- 
plished girl.  The  promise  of  beauty  held  out  by  the  child  was  more 
than  fulfilled  by  the  young  woman.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  slight, 
and  her  features  were  of  the  rarest  order  of  beauty,  but  their  pre- 
vailing expression  was  pensive  rather  than  gay,  probably  the  result 
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of  early  anxietT.  The  candour,  simplicity,  and  sweetness  of  her  cha- 
racter might  'be  read  in  her  open  countenance;  and  her  smile 
evidently  came  from  the  heart.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  clear,  tender 
bine,  and  serene  as  a  summer  sky;  her  complexion  exquisitely 
delicate ;  and  her  fair  hair  was  braided  over  a  brow  as  white  as 
marble.  Such  was  Apphia  Bridecake  at  eighteen.  Those  who  were 
fond  of  meddling  with  other  people's  concerns  began  to  talk  of  Mrs. 
Mervyn's  great  attachment  to  her,  and  some  of  them  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  quite  certain  the  old  lady  would  leave  all 
her  property  to  her  new  favourite.  So  she  might,  for  anything  I 
should  urge  to  the  contrary. 

Apphia  and  I  were  like  brother  and  sister,  and  I  think  she  was 
quite  as  fond  of  me  as  of  her  own  brother  John.  I  am  quite  sure  if 
1  had  had  a  sister  I  could  not  have  loved  her  better  uian  I  loved 
Appbia.  The  innocent  intercourse  of  young  persons  of  opposite  sexes 
has  a  delight  that  no  other  commerce  of  faiendship  can  bestow ;  and 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  early  life  were  those  spent  in  this  sweet 
girl's  society.  I  even  derived  improvement  from  it;  for,  though 
younger  than  myself,  she  was  wise  beyond  her  years,  and  capable  of 
giving  me  good  counsel ;  while  the  evenness  of  her  temper  frequently 
offered  a  wholesome  check  to  my  headstrong  impetuosity.  A  hasty 
temper,  indeed,  was  my  failing;  as  the  reader  will  find  out  as  I 
proceed,  if  he  has  not  found  it  out  already.  Apphia  soon  discovered 
this  fault  in  me,  and  tried  to  correct  it.  Knowing  that  I  was  quick 
to  acknowledge  an  error,  she  did  not  despair  of  my  amendment. 
Her  nature  was  the  kindliest  imaginable.  Considerate  to  all ;  utterly 
free  from  selfishness ;  she  had  not  a  particle  of  the  pride  that  beset 
her  mother.    Humility  rather  was  her  attribute. 

I  used  often  to  go  over  to  Dunton  to  call  on  Mrs.  Brideoake  at 
her  cottage,  and  I  most  confess  that  my  chief  inducement  for  these 
visits  was  the  hope  of  meeting  my  charming  little  playmate.  Many 
a  stroll  have  we  taken  in  the  adjacent  park,  with  John  for  a  com- 
panion, and  we  have  even  rambled  on  as  far  as  Marston  Mere.  Ah ! 
those  were  blissful  hours  ! — ^not  to  be  recalled  without  a  sigh. 

Apphia  was  no  longer  a  child  when  she  came  to  reside  at  the 
Anchorite's,  and  some  little  change,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
took  place  in  her  manner  towards  me.  Amiable  and  obliging  as  ever, 
she  was  rather  more  distant.  No  longer  did  we  run  hand-in-hand 
toother  as  we  had  been  wont  to  run  in  Dunton  Park.  Xo  longer 
had  we  any  little  confidences.  Our  feelings,  I  dare  say,  were  just 
the  same,  but  we  put  more  constraint  upon  them.  Each  time  that 
I  returned  from  Cambridge  during  the  vacations,  I  remarked  that 
Apphia's  reserve  towards  me  increased.  I  once  questioned  her 
about  it,  and  she  replied  that  she  had  as  much  regard  for  me  as  ever, 
but  we  were  no  longer  children.  So  I  was  bound  to  be  satisfied. 
Whether  any  feeling,  warmer  than  friendship,  had  spruns  up  in  our 
1.  2 
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breasts,  I  cannot  positively  assert ;  but  perhaps  the  conviction  of  a 
secret  sentiment  of  the  kind  may  have  produced  the  growing  re- 
straint I  have  noticed  on  Apphia's  part.  That  I  looked  upon  her  in 
the  light  of  a  future  wife  is  certain,  though  I  never  consulted  her  on 
the  subject ;  but  I  fully  determined,  when  I  returned  from  my  con- 
tinental tour,  to  propose  to  her  in  form.  Our  parting,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  setting  out  on  this  tour,  served  to  precipitate  matters. 
While  exchanging  our  adieux,  she  exhibited  such  unwonted  tender- 
ness, and  seemed  so  sorry  to  lose  me,  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  have 
torn  myself  away  at  all,  if  her  mother  had  not  cut  short  the  inter- 
view. But  before  we  were  thus  separated,  I  had  extorted  from  her 
the  confession  that  she  loved  me,  with  a  pledge  that  she  would  be 
mine ;  while  I,  in  my  turn,  vowed  to  wed  no  other. 

But  I  must  leave  this  pleasant  theme,  and  turn  to  one  who  was  a 
good  deal  mixed  np  with  my  early  history,  and  with  whom  I  was 
fated  frequently  to  come  in  contact — I  mean,  Malpas  Sale. 

I  could  never  do  away  with  the  conviction  that  Malpas  had  de- 
frauded me  of  the  property  I  ought  to  have  inherited  from  my  uncle 
Mobberley,  and  though  he  made  many  friendly  overtures  to  me,  I 
always  rejected  them.  He  had  now  grown  into  a  remarkably  hand- 
some young  man.  His  features  were  finely  chiselled;  his  com- 
plexion of  almost  feminine  delicacy ;  and  he  wore  a  superabundance 
of  black  curling  hair.  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  he  was 
three  years  older  than  myself — being  now  twenty-four.  It  mi^ht  be 
prejudice  on  my  part,  but  I  thought,  notwithstanding  his  good  looks, 
that  he  had  a  sinister  expression.  There  is  no  denying,  however, 
that  he  had  easy,  prepossessing  manners,  and  an  air  of  good  breeding 
and  distinction.  Perhaps,  he  might  be  a  little  of  a  coxcomb — at 
least,  I  thought  him  so.  He  had  been  a  fellow-commoner  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where,  during  his  residence,  he  lived  like  thJe 
young  noblemen  and  other  youths  of  large  expectations  with  whom 
he  consorted ;  kept  several  horses,  gave  expensive  entertainments, 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money — much  more  than  the  five  hundred 
a-year  allowed  him  by  our  uncle  Mobberley's  will.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  not  to  come  into  the  whole  of  that  property, 
which  was  estimated  at  2,000/.  per  annum,  until  he  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  Malpas  used  to  grumble  a  good  deal  about  this 
arran";ement,  and  wondered  what  the  old  man  could  have  been 
thinking  of  to  keep  him  so  long  out  of  his  money. 

Malpas  was  my  senior  by  about  two  years  at  Cambridge,  so  that 
wlicn  I  became  a  member  of  tlic  University,  ho  belonged  to  another 
set,  who  looked  down  upon  us  freshmen.  Moreover,  as  a  fellow- 
commoner,  he  had  better  society  than  I  could  expect  to  obtain ;  but, 
on  my  arrival,  he  called  upon  me,  and  proffci-cd  me  all  sorts  of  atten- 
tions ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  declined  them.  I  distrusted  even  his 
civilities.    Strange  to  say,  he  would  not  be  offended  by  my  rudeness. 
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Though  I  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible,  vre  not  unfrequently 
met ;  for,  being  of  the  same  college,  we  had  necessarUy  some  mutud. 
acquaintances,  and  rather  than  make  a  row,  I  endeavoured  to  control 
my  disHke.  It  was  difficult,  too,  to  quarrel  with  him ;  he  was  so 
confoundedly  civil  and  obUging. 

How  he  obtained  his  degree  was  matter  of  surprise  to  every  one 
who  knew  the  sort  of  life  he  led ;  but  he  had  excellent  abilities,  and 
was  remarkably  quick  when  he  chose  to  apply,  so  that  in  an  incon- 
ceivably short  space  of  time  he  mastered  what  it  took  others  months 
to  learn.  Besides  he  was  well  crammed.  He  told  his  friends  after- 
wards that  he  expected  to  be,  plucked,  and  he  found  that  such  a 
result  had  been  anticipated  by  them.  This  made  his  triumph  the 
greater. 

He  left  the  University  deeply  in  debt ;  but  what  of  that  ?  His 
creditors  felt  secure.  In  four  years  (he  was  then  twenty-one)  he 
would  come  of  age,  and  they  would  be  paid  in  full.  Meanwhile,  they 
received  full  interest  on  their  claims.  Malpas  gave  himself  Kttle 
concern  about  them.  His  business  was  pleasure ;  and  as  reflection 
on  the  state  of  his  affairs  would  have  interfered  with  his  amuse- 
ments, he  took  care  not  to  trouble  himself  on  that  score. 

Malpas's  next  step  was  to  purchase  a  commission  in  the  Second 
Life  Guards.  As  may  be  supposed,  what  with  his  present  position, 
his  2,000/.  per  annum  ia  expectancy,  his  good  manners,  and  his  hand- 
some person,  he  was  very  popular,  and  was  invited  everywhere.  This 
sort  of  life  lasted  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  he  launched 
into  all  sorts  of  fashionable  extravagances ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  suppUes  were  not  to  be  so  easily  obtained,  and  he  became  what 
is  vulgarly  styled  rather  "  hard  up."  StUl,  as  in  filteen  months  he 
would  come  into  his  property,  he  thought  the  executors  would  readily 
make  him  an  advance. 

With  this  design  he  came  down  to  Cottonborough,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  two  trustees  tmder  our  tmcle  Mobberley"s  will — 
Mr.  Evan  Evans  and  Cuthbert  Spring.  He  wanted  £10,000 ;  but, 
finding  them  disinclined  to  accede  to  the  request,  he  lowered  his 
demands,  and  said  he  would  be  content  with  half  the  amount.  This 
was  hkewise  refused.  Cuthbert  Spruig,  who  subsequently  gave  me 
full  particulars  of  the  interview,  told  me  that  when  Malpas  pressed 
them  still  further,  he  said  to  him,  very  decidedly  : 

"  We  are  interdicted  by  the  will  from  making  you  any  advance  at 
all,  Mr.  Sale ;  and  we  grieve  that  you  have  exceeded  your  anntial 
allowance  of  £500,  which  we  think  amply  sufficient  for  your  require- 
ments. We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  not  seek  to  raise  money  on 
the  property  you  expect  to  acquire,  as  you  can  only  do  so  at  great 
disadvantage,  since  the  lenders  of  the  monev  will  incur  considerable 
risk." 

"  How  so  ?"  Malpas  demanded.     "  In  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
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month  the  property  must  be  mine,  and  I  can  then  deal  with  it  as  I 
please.    It  is  not  a  very  long  minority." 

"  Granted,"  Cuthbert  Spring  replied ;  "  but  life  is  uncertain,  and 
it  is  possible  you  may  never  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five,  as  required 
by  your  uncle's  will.  It  is  also  just  possible — I  do  not  say  probable 
—that  the  other  will  may  turn  up  during  the  interval." 

On  hearing  this  remark,  Cuthbert  Spring  told  me  that  Malpas 
became  excessively  pale ;  but,  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  forced 
a  laugh,  and  said : 

"  I  do  not  think  that  very  likely,  Mr.  Spring." 

"Neither  do  I,"  the  other  rejoined;  "but  the  fear  of  such  an 
occurrence  may  deter  a  money-lender,  or  make  him  very  extortionate 
in  his  demands." 

Malpas  was  not  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  remark.  As- 
suming an  air  of  indifference,  he  said : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  if  such  is  your  decision,  I  must  bow  to  it.  I 
shall  do  the  best  I  can  elsewhere,  for  money  I  must  have."  And  so 
he  left  them. 

Failing  in  this  quarter,  Malpas  had  recourse  to  his  father ;  bul 
he  could  not  help  him.  Dr.  Sale  had  provided  him  with  funds  to  pur- 
chase his  commission,  and  had  no  more  money  to  spare ;  for  though 
he  had  a  living  of  twelve  hundred  a-year,  he  saved  nothing  on 
of  it.  However,  since  his  son's  necessities  were  urgent,  he  bestirrcc 
himself;  and  thinking  Mrs.  Mervyn  likely  to  aid  liim  in  the  emer- 
gency, applied  to  her.  He  made  out  the  best  case  he  could  for  Malpas, 
glossed  over  all  his  indiscretions  and  extravagances,  said  that  he  had 
been  led  into  expenses  by  keeping  high  company,  and,  in  a  word, 
made  every  excuse  he  coulS  devise  tor  the  dashing  young  Guardsman. 
Malpas,  he  said,  in  conclusion,  was  now  fully  sensible  of  his  folly,  and 
determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Mrs.  Sale,  who  accompanied 
her  husband,  spoke  to  the  same  effect ;  and  her  genuine  maternal 
pleading  had  more  weight  with  Mrs.  Mervyn  than  the  Doctor's  plau 
sible  arguments.  The  good  lady  would  not  give  an  immediate  answer, 
but  required  a  day  or  two  for  consideration.  Her  manner,  however, 
convinced  Dr.  Sale  that  he  had  gained  his  point.  And  he  was  right 
in  the  conclusion.  When  he  again  waited  upon  her,  Mrs.  Mervyn 
informed  him  that  she  was  willing  to  lend  his  son  £2,000  till  such 
time  as  he  should  come  of  age ;  only  stipulating  that  he.  Dr.  Sale, 
should  become  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  amount.  Of  course 
no  objection  could  be  made  to  this  proposal  by  the  vicar,  and  he 
joyfully  acceded  to  it. 

I  was  abroad  when  the  arrangement  took  place,  but  Mrs.  Mervyn 
communicated  it  to  me ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  greatly  displeased  by  the 
intelligence.  All  the  animosity  which  had  continued  to  rankle  in  my 
breast  against  Malpas  was  revived,  and,  while  in  this  state  of  irrita- 
tion, I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  benefactress,  which  I  have  since  felt  to 
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I  be  highly  improper,  and  which  I  had  soon  good  reason  to  regret.  I 
told  her  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  she  pleased  with  her  money, 
but  I  thought  she  might  have  employed  it  more  profitably  than  by 
throwing  it  away  upon  a  reckless  prodigal  like  MaJpas  Sale. 

My  surprise  may  be  conceived  when,  about  a  month  afterwards,  I 
::eceived  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mervyn,  informing  me  that  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  in  lending  money  to  Malpas  Sale  she  was 
dealing  with  a  man  of  honour,  and  consequently  she  had  not  the 
slightest  feeling  of  insecurity  as  to  the  repayment  of  the  £2,000. 
More  than  this,  the  loan  was  only  for  one  year.  She  added,  that  I 
seenaed  to  have  formed  a  very  unjust  opinion  of  Malpas,  and  she 
could  not  subscribe  to  it. 

What  made  this  letter  more  gaUing  was,  that  it  was  enclosed 
in  another  from  Malpas  himself,  couched  in  terms  of  most  pro- 
voking civility,  and  complaining  that  I  had  done  him  great  injustice, 
but  he  foi^ve  me,  as  I  had  some  grounds  for  my  enmity  towards 
him ;  but  he  advised  me,  if  I  regarded  my  own  interest,  not  to  attempt 
to  dictate  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  in  future. 

My  first  impulse  on  receiving  these  letters  was  to  hurry  back  to 
England — I  was  then  sojoximing  at  Rome — and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  I  had  done  so.  But  I  contented  myself  with  writing— 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  more  intemperately  than  before.  In  fact,  I 
could  not  control  my  feelings.  To  this  fresh  ebullition  of  anger, 
Mrs.  Mervyn  sent  a  very  short  reply,  statrog  that  she  was  not  very 
well,  and,  as  she  did  not  like  a  correspondence  of  this  kind,  she  had 
deputed  Dr.  Sale  to  write  to  me. 

Accordingly  the  next  post  brought  me  a  stiff,  formal  letter  from 
the  vicar,  reminding  me  of  the  obligations  I  was  under  to  mj  bene- 
factress, and  hinting  (as  I  have  since  learnt  he  had  no  authority  fot 
doing),  that  if  I  did  not  lay  aside  the  tone  I  had  adopted,  my  allow* 
ance  would  be  discontinued. 

I  was  never,  as  the  reader  knows,  of  a  very  patient  turn,  and  this 
•  was  too  much  for  my  endurance.  I  did  not  perceive  the  snare  set 
for  me,  but  at  once  fell  into  it.  Acting  again  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  I  despatched  an  angry  missive  to  Mrs.  Mervyn,  saying  that 
as  she  had  found  new  friends  whom  she  preferred  to  one  who  had 
hitherto  held  the  chief  place  in  her  regards,  it  was  natural  she 
should  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  latter ;  and  that  with  the  deepest  sense 
of  gratitude  for  past  favours,  I  must  decline  to  accept  more  for  the 
future.  In  sending  off  this  most  injudicious,  and  I  will  now  say 
(for  I  cannot  attempt  to  exculpate  myself),  most  ungrateful  letter, 
I  could  not  have  taken  a  step  more  serviceable  to  my  enemies.  It 
gave  them  an  advantage  over  me  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
profit.  Prudence  would  have  counselled  very  dift'erent  measures,  to 
say  nothing  of  better  motives.  Want  of  temper  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  mischief. 
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An  opportunity  of  setting  myself  right  was  afforded  me  by  Mrs.     j 
Mervyn  herself ;  but  I  neglected  it.     She  wrote  to  say  that  I  had     j 
quite  misunderstood  her,  that  her  sentiments  of  affection  for  me    / 
were  entirely  unchanged,  and  she  hoped  I  should  think  better  of  the  / 
determination  which  I  seemed  to  have  formed.  ' 

To  this  I  replied  that  I  was  glad  to  receive  the  assurance  of  her 
unabated  regard,  but  after  what  had  passed,  I  could  no  longer  con- 
sent to  be  a  dependent  upon  her  bounty.  Again  want  of  temper. 
But  I  fancied  it  a  mere  display  of  independence. 

This  unpleasant  correspondence  was  closed  by  a  brief  note  from 
Mrs.  Mervyn.    It  was  to  this  effect :  "  You  have  been  hasty,  but  I 
excuse  you.     It  is  the  fault  of  the  temperament  you  have  mherited 
from  your  father.    You  will  think  differently  ere  long.    No  more  till     ' 
I  see  you."  | 

My  vexation  was  not  lessened  when  I  learnt,  as  I  did  from  Cuth-  i 
bert  Spring,  to  whom  I  wrote,  that  Malpas  had  obtained  a  footing  I 
at  the  Anchorite's,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  he  seemed  nx)st  I 
anxious  to  maintain.  | 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  his  motives," 
Cuthbert  wrote.  "  We  shall  see.  But  remember,  it  will  be  merely 
conjecture.  You  are  aware  of  the  loan  which  Mrs.  M.,  at  the 
pressing  instance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  has  been  induced  to  make 
him.  If  I  had  been  consulted,  she  should  never  have  complied  with 
their  solicitations ;  but  let  this  pass.  I  cannot  be  always  at  her 
elbow,  and  the  wisest  and  best  of  women  will  sometimes  err.  I 
susnect — mind,  this  is  only  suspicion — that  Mrs.  B.  advised  her  to 
lend  the  money.     Mrs.  B.,  you  know,  is  now  omnipotent  at  the 

A 's,  and  she  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  M.  S. 

Whether  the  wily  lady  may  have  any  ulterior  views  in  respect  to 
him,  I  cannot  say.  But  this  is  anticipating.  Let  me  go  on.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  loan  was  accorded,  and  a  few  days  after  the  money 
was  advanced,  M.  S.  called  to  thank  Mrs.  M.  for  the  favour  done 
him.  You  know  he  can  be  most  agreeable — indeed,  I  may  use  a 
stronger  term,  and  say,  fascinating — wlien  he  chooses ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  please.  It  was  very 
well  you  were  not  there,  or  your  ire  would  infallibly  have  been 
excited.  Mrs.  M.  was  delighted  with  him — and  not  she  alone,  but 
Mrs.  B.,  who  rarely  finds  visitors  to  her  taste,  honoured  him  with  her 
aj)proval.  He  was  asked  to  come  again,  and  eagerly  availed  himself 
of  the  invitation.  So  well  did  he  play  his  cards,  tliat  in  less  than  a 
week  he  had  got  the  run  of  the  house,  and  is  now  always  a  welcome 
guest — welcome,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  hostess,  welcome  to  the 
hostess's  right  hand,  welcome — no,  perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  he  is  welcome  to  the  young  lady.  So,  you  see,  you  have  a  rival. 
But,  to  be  serious.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  i*  I  am  of  opinion, 
then,  that  Mrs.  B.  would  not  dislike  to  have  M.  S.  for  a  son-in-law. 
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What  qualities  she  can  discern  in  Mm  to  make  such  a  connection 
iesirable,  I  cannot  guess ;  but,  in  hazarding  the  assertion,  I  do  not 
Delieve  I  am  far  wide  of  the  truth.  M.  S.  may  be  a  suitor  to  A.  EL 
he  is  certainly  a  girl  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  great  passion. 
Be  pays  her  marked  attention ;  but  I  won't  say  that  his  attentions  are 
igreeable  to  her — indeed,  I  even  fancy  the  contrary.  A  report  has 
oeen  spread  about  here  of  late,  that  A.  B.  is  to  be  Mrs.  M.'s  heiress. 
Well  founded  or  not,  this  report  may  have  had  some  influence  on 
^e  suitor,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  that  he  had  pro- 
posed for  her  hand.    Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  idea 

IS  to  how  matters  stand  at  the  A ^"s,  and  you  will  judge  whether 

fou  ought  to  expedite  your  return." 

Here  was  matter,  indeed,  to  make  me  pause  and  reflect.  New 
^  was  added  to  my  bitterness,  and  pangs  of  jealousy  heightened 
y  rage.  I  could  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  Apphia,  whom  I 
c^arded  as  my  aJB^ced  bride,  would  listen  to  the  addresses  of  this 
coxcomb;  bat  her  mother  might  interpose  her  authority.  Mrs. 
Brideoake's  will  was  law  with  her  children — that  I  knew.  There 
was  the  danger. 

And  Malpas !  how  I  execrated  him.  Ever  in  my  path ! — not 
content  with  robbing  me  of  my  inheritance,  the  villain  wns  now 
endeavouring  to  deprive  me  of  one  dearer  to  me  than  any  earthly 
treasure.  Aiid  I — fool  that  I  was ! — had  left  the  stage  clear  to  him 
and  his  machinations.  Nay,  I  had  played  into  his  hands.  But  I 
must  repair  the  error  I  had  committed  without  delay.  I  must  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  vantage-ground  which  I  had  foolishly  allowed 
him  to  occupy.    I  must  return  at  once. 

This  resolve  taken,  my  preparations  were  quickly  made,  and  I  set 
off  from  Rome,  burning  with  anxiety  to  reach  England.  But  all 
my  impatience,  all  my  exertions,  avaHed  me  little.  I  experienced  a 
ssui  check.  The  carriage  in  which  I  travelled  was  upset,  and  the 
mjories  I  received  by  the  accident  detained  me  a  month  on  the 
journey. 

What  was  passing,  meantime,  at  the  Anchorite's  P 
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CHAPTER  11. 

From  which  it  will  appear  there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying,  that  the 
absent  are  always  wronged. 

The  unlucky  accident  I  have  mentioned  occurred  between  Martigny 
and  St.  Maurice ;  but  after  a  detention  of  some  hours  at  a  small  inu 
at  the  latter  place,  where  my  bruises  were  examined,  and  such  re- 
medies as  were  at  hand  applied,  I  was  transported  to  Villeneuve  on 
Lake  Leman,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Geneva. 

No  bones  were  broken,  but  I  had  received  many  severe  contusions 
about  the  head  and  body,  and  it  was  at  first  feared  there  might  bo 
internal  injury,  but  luckily  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  How- 
ever, I  was  so  much  shaken  that  nearly  three  weeks  elapsed  before  I 
could  leave  my  room  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Ecu,  and  another  week  wa» 
required  for  my  complete  reinstatement. 

I  then  set  off  for  Paris.  Day  and  night  I  travelled  on.  How  I 
counted  the  hours,  and  flew  on  faster  than  the  horses  that  bore  me. 
Apphia's  image  was  with  me  during  the  whole  journey — sometimes 
cheering  me,  but  more  frequently  fiUmg  me  with  uneasiness.  I 
dreaded  losing  her  more  than  life  itself. 

Since  I  left  Rome,  now  more  than  a  month  ago,  I  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  Anchorite's.  How,  indeed,  could  I  have  heard, 
since  I  had  written  to  no  one  !  None  of  my  friends  knew  where  I 
was,  or  what  had  befallen  me.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  after  my  acci- 
dent I  was  incapable  of  liolding  a  pen,  and  as  I  got  better  I  felt  dis- 
inclined to  write.  Anything  I  might  address  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  I  feared 
would  be  misinterpreted ;  and  what  could  I  say  to  Apphia?  How  could 
I  put  her  upon  her  guard  against  Malpas  ?  To  suppose  she  would 
lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  suit  would  be  to  insult  her.  Time  enough 
to  set  matters  right  on  my  return. 

After  a  brief  halt  at  Paris  I  started  for  London,  and  from  London 
I  set  off,  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  on  the  box  of  the  fastest  coach 
running  to  Cottonborough.  The  journey  was  quickly  made,  but  not 
half  quickly  enough  for  my  impatience.  Evening  was  approaching 
as  we  came  in  sight  of  tlie  huge  manufacturing  town,  distant  about 
six  miles,  and  distinguishable  by  its  numberless  mills,  with  their  tall 
chimneys  darkening  the  air  with  clouds  of  smoke.  Before  we  reached 
the  town  rain  came  on — not  a  smart  shower,  but  a  sort  of  Scotch 
mist,  which,  mingling  with  the  murky  atmosphere,  threatened  to 
choke  me.  Everything  wore  a  cheerless  air ;  and  a  sense  of  coming 
ill  lillcd  me  with  despondency.  After  some  delays,  the  coach  drove 
up  to  the  Palace  Inn.     I  descended,  got  out  my  luggage,  secured  a 
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edioom,  and  having  despatclied  a  note  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  to  announce 
ly  arrival  and  say  I  would  present  myself  to  her  at  noon  next  day, 
set  out  to  call  -on  my  friend  Cuthbert  Spring. 
I  found  him  at  home,  and  alone.  He  appeared  very  glad  to  see 
le,  but  not  a  little  surprised,  and  inquired  where  in  the  world  I 
arang  from  ? 
I  answered  that  the  last  place  I  had  sprung  from  was  a  coach-box, 
ud  proceeded  to  give  him  a  hasty  account  of  what  had  befallen  me. 
saw  he  looked  rather  grave  and  perplexed,  and  conjectured  that  he 
ad  some  disagreeable  mtelligence  to  communicate ;  but  whatever 
.  might  be,  he  seemed  anxious  to  postpone  it,  and  telling  me  he 
'•as  just  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  begged  I  would  join  him  at  the 
--.St. 

^Tilling  assented ;  and  during  the  meal  he  confined  himself  to 
,  ,jral  topics,  talking  chiefly  of  my  travels.  He  rallied  me  upon 
IV  foreign  appearance,  and  jestingly  declared  that  I  must  have 
'  len  my  moustache  from  some  Spanish  sefiorita;  inquired  what 

e  the  last  fashions  in  Rome  and  Naples  ? — where  I  had  seen  the 

1  liest  girls  ? — and  so  forth ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  thought  him  less 
ivdy  than  usual ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  me  when  the  servant  with- 
Irew,  and  we  were  left  alone. 
He  then  unburdened  himself  in  this  wise : 
"  I  wish,  my  dear  fellow,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  you 
lad  returned  a  month  ago.  That  accident  near  Martigny  was  most 
mtoward.  Your  enemies  must  have  bribed  the  postilion  to  upset 
^ou.  Gtreat  changes,  as  you  are  aware,  have  occurred  at  the 
inchorite's,  and  I  grieve  to  have  to  tell  you  that  good  Mrs.  Mer- 
Tyn's  health  is  very  much  on  the  decline.  Dr.  Poam  gives  very  poor 
iccounts  of  her.  I  am  afraid  you  have  caused  her  considerable 
inxiety.  She  was  much  hurt  by  your  letters,  and  there  were  those 
it  hand  to  heighten  the  annoyance,  and  keep  it  alive." 

'I  confess  I  have  been  greatly  to  blame,"  I  exclaimed,  fuU  of  seK- 
reproach ;  "  but  I  wiU  atone  for  my  error.  Mrs.  Mervyn,  I  am 
5ure,  will  forgive  me." 

"Perhaps  she  may.  But  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  there 
ire  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reconciliation  with  her — great  diffi- 
culties, as  you  will  find.  Mrs.  Brideoake  is  not  very  favourably 
disposed  towards  you." 

"  There  you  surprise  me.  Mrs.  Brideoake  is  the  last  person  who 
ought  to  be  unfriendly  to  me." 

'  Granted — but  so  it  is.  Then  there  are  the  Sales.  You  cannot 
expect  them  to  study  your  interests." 

'Hang  the  Sales!"  I  exclaimed.  "I  should  like  to  kick  the 
vicar  and  his  son  out  of  the  house." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  he  replied,  wifca  a  half  smile ;  "  but  I 
advise  you  not  to  try  the  experiment,  or  you  won't  mend  your  posi- 
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tion.  Why,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  as  Lot-headed  as  your  father, 
and  he  was  the  most  irascible  man  I  ever  knew.  Your  sole  chance 
of  setting  yourself  right  with  Mrs.  Mervyn  depends  upon  prudence. 
Make  a  scene,  and  all  will  be  up  with  you." 

"  You  give  me  very  good  advice,  and  I  liope  I  may  be  able  to 
follow  it,"  I  replied.  "But  now,  Mr.  Spring,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question." 

And  I  looked  hard  at  him,  hoping  he  would  understand  my 
meaning. 

He  evidently  did  so,  for  he  slightly  coughed,  rubbed  his  chin,  and 
begged  me  to  fill  my  glass. 

I  complied,  and,  after  raising  it  to  ray  lips,  summoned  up  resolu- 
tion to  remark : 

"You  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Bridcoake;  but  you  have  said  nothing  ' 
about  her  daughter  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  see  now  what  you  would  be  at.    Well,  it's  all  settled." 

"  Settled !  "  I  exclaimed,  starting.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  What 
is  settled?" 

"  Why  the  marriage,  to  be  sure,  I  told  you  in  my  letter  that 
Malpas  Sale  was  a  suitor  to  the  young  lady,  and  he  ended,  as  I  anti- 
cipated, by  proposing  to  her." 

"  But  she  refused  him  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  and  looked  grave. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  accepted 
him." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  with  an  explosion  of  ra^e. 

"  If  what  you  tell  me  is  true,  my  hopes  are  blasted,  my  happiness 
destroyed  for  ever,"  I  cried. 

"  Come,  come,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  I  understand 
your  feelings,  and  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in  your  disappoint- 
ment.    The  blow  is  sharp ;  but  you  must  bear  it  like  a  man." 

"  I  will — I  will,"  I  replied,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  But  tlie  shock  is 
80  unexpected  that  it  quite  overcomes  me.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  your  information  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  I  won't  give  you  any  false  hopes.  The  affair 
was  only  arranged  three  days  ago,  so  if  your  return  had  not  been 
delayed  by  that  unlucky  accident,  you  would  have  been  in  time  to 
prevent  it.  The  marriage,  however,  will  not  take  place  immediately, 
Dut  is  to  be  deferred  till  Malpas  comes  of  age.  I  hope  it  may  not 
take  place  at  all." 

Having  said  thus  much,  he  tried  to  offer  me  some  further  consola- 
tion ;  but,  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  desisted,  and  we  both 
remained  silent  for  some  minutes. 

As  I  could  not  master  my  emotion,  I  felt  I  ought  no  longer  lO 
trespass  upon  his  patience. 

"Excuse  me,  my  good  friend,  if  I  quit  you  abruptly,"  I  saidi  ( 
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but  in  my  present  frame  of  mind  I  should  only  distress  you  fay 
emaining.  I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  after  I  have  been  to 
he  Anchorite's— after  I  have  seen  her.  I  shall  then  be  more  com- 
KJsed." 

"I  trust  so,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  commiseration. 
'The  meeting  will  be  painful,  but  get  it  over  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Lbove  all,  as  I  said  before,  don't  make  a  scene — ^it  will  do  no  good, 
md  may  cause  you  further  mischief." 

I  made  no  answer,  but  wrung  his  hand ;  and  rushing  out  of  the 
oom  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction,  made  my  way  to  the  inn. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Despite  Mr.  Spring's  advice,  I  make  a  scene,  and  do  not  improve  my 
position. 

I  PASSED  a  sleepless  night,  and  arose  jaded  and  greatly  depressed. 
If  I  had  been  enduring  bodily  torture  instead  of  mental  anguish,  I 
could  not  have  suffered  more  acutely.  I  felt  so  supremely  miserable, 
that  my  worst  enemies  might  have  pitied  me.  My  haggard  looks 
quite  startled  me,  as  I  regarded  myself  ia  the  glass.  Tms  nervous 
prostration,  which  threatened  wholly  to  unfit  me  for  the  ordeal  I  had 
to  undergo,  must  be  overcome ;  so  I  went  forth  to  try  the  effect  of 
air  and  exercise. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  the  bustle  of  the  day  had  not  begun, 
but  the  pavements  were  thronged  by  troops  of  pale-faced  men, 
young  women,  and  sickly-looking  children  of  both  sexes,  flocking  to 
their  unwholesome  employment  m  the  cotton-miUs.  The  thunder  of 
the  engine  announced  that  work  had  already  commenced — if,  indeed, 
it  had  ever  ceased — in  these  enormous  structures  ;  and  jets  of  gas 
lighting  up  the  interior,  showed  the  rollers,  cyhnders,  and  flying- 
wheels  of  i'  n  spinning  machines  pursuing  their  course.  The  sight 
had  no  ati...ctions  for  me,  and  hurrying  on,  I  soon  found  myself 
in  the  country.  Though  Cottonborough  is  an  ugly  town,  black  as 
smoke  can  make  it,  and  with  scarcely  a  picturesque  feature  about  it, 
except  in  its  ancient  houses,  its  environs  are  agreeable  and  diversified, 
and  the  direction  I  had  taken  led  me  towards  a  range  of  hills  of  no 
great  height,  bui  commanding  pleasant  prospects.  My  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  contemplate  scenery,  but  to  regain  my  composure. 
The  morning  was  fine,  with  a  keen,  invigorating  air,  which  served 
to  refresh  me ;  and  persevering  in  violent  exercise  till  I  had  sue 
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ceeded  in  shaking  off  all  feeling  of  depression,  I  returned  with  nerves 
firmly  braced.  In  my  anticipated  interview  with  Apphia,  I  was 
resolved  to  exhibit  no  outward  trace  of  emotion,  however  my  heart 
might  be  wrung,  but  to  maintain  throughout  it  a  cold  and  impassive 
demeanour. 

Noon  was  at  hand,  and  I  drove  out  to  the  liouse  I  had  always 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  home.  Would  it  be  a  home  to  me  any  longer  ? 
That  was  a  question  which  would  be  speedily  decided ;  but  so  doubtful 
was  I  of  the  reception  I  should  meet  with,  that  I  did  not  take  my 
luggage  with  me. 

My  heart  throbbed  violently  as  I  approached  the  familiar  dwelling. 
Little  did  I  think,  on  quitting  it  a  year  ago,  how  I  should  return. 
But  brief  space  was  allowed  me  for  the  indulgence  of  such  sentimen- 
tal reflections,  for  a  circumstance  occurred  that  completely  changed 
my  train  of  thought.  A  carriage  passed  me,  which  I  at  once  re- 
cognised as  belonging  to  Dr.  Sale,  and  I  thought  the  coachman 
grinned  impudently  as  he  perceived  me.  The  saucy  rascal  knew  me 
well  enough,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  touch  his  hat.  The  viear — 
and  probably  bis  son — ^had  evidently  just  been  set  down  at  the 
Anchorite's.  Perhaps  they  had  been  summoned  by  tidings  of  my 
return.  So  much  the  better.  I  felt  eager  to  confront  them.  If  I 
had  experienced  any  renewal  of  my  late  nervous  sensations,  this, 
would  have  effectually  cured  me. 

I  descended  at  the  garden  gate,  and  rang  the  bell.  No  one  came. 
After  a  little  while,  I  rang  again,  more  loudly  than  before.  Pre- 
sently the  door  was  opened  by  a  strange  man-servant,  with  a  surly 
expression  of  countenance,  and  he  seemed  disincUned  to  admit  me ; 
but,  without  waiting  for  his  permission,  1  passed  him  haughtily  by, 
and  marched  towards  the  house,  on  the  steps  of  which  I  encountered 
Mr.  Comberbach. 

The  portly  butler  appeared  stouter  and  redder  than  usual,  but  I 
•could  easily  perceive  that  the  extra  ruddiness  of  his  countenance 
proceeded  from  embarrassment  at  my  presence.  He  was,  indeed, 
greatly  confused,  and  stammered  and  hesitated  in  a  verv  unusual 
manner  as  he  spoke  to  me.  He  glanced  at  the  surly-looking  man- 
servant, who  had  followed  me,  as  if  rebuking  him  for  letting  me  in, 
and  the  other  muttered  something  about  not  bein^  able  to  help  it. 
Mr.  Comberbach,  I  saw,  did  not  mean  to  admit  me,  out  being  resolved 
to  go  in,  I  pushed  him  by  as  I  had  done  the  other  servant,  and  en- 
tered the  hall. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  sir — stay  a  moment,  if  you  please  !"  he  exclaimed, 
stepping  after  me.     "  You  mustn't  go  in.    It's  against  orders." 
"  Against  whose  orders  P"  I  demanded,  sternly ;  "  Mrs.Mervyn's  P** 
"  No,  no,"  he  faltered ;  "  not  hers — Mrs.  Bndeoake's." 
"  Mrs.  Bridecake !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Is  she  mistress  of  the  house  P* 
"  Something  like  it,  sir,"  he  replied,  glancing  uneasily  round,  as  if 
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afiraid  of  being  overheard.     "  But  pray  don't  put  any  more  questions 
to  me,  for  all  conversation  with  you  is  interdicted." 

"  Again  by  Mrs.  Bridecake?"  I  demanded. 

"By  that  lady,"  he  answered. 

"Tell  your  new  mistress  then,"  I  said,  raising  my  Yoice,  in  tlie 
hope  that  it  might  catch  the  ear  of  a  listener,  if  there  should  be 
one  nigh,  "  that  I  have  no  intention  of  going  tiU  I  have  seen  Mrs. 
Mervyn." 

•'•'  Impossible,  sir — you  can't  do  it — ^upon  my  honour  you  can't. 
Now,  do  obleege  me,  sir,  by  retiring,  or  I  shall  be  under  the  very 
disagreeable  necessity  of — of " 

My  fierce  looks,  I  suppose,  alarmed  him,  for  the  rest  of  the  sen 
tence  expired  upon  his  Gps. 

"  Show  me  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  at  once,"  I  cried  authoritatively. 

"  I  daren't  do  it,  sir, — it's  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  her  room,"  I  rejoined,  proceeding  towards 
the  staircase.  "Mrs.  Brideoake  shall  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  her." 

"  Yon  mustn't  do  it,  sir,"  the  butler  cried,  rushing  after  me  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  "  Missis  is  dangerously  ill,  I  assure  you, 
sir.    Any  agitation  might  be  the  death  of  her." 

"  But"  I  shall  not  agitate  her,"  I  replied ;  "  I  only  desire  to  offer 
her  some  explanation,  which  she  will  be  pleased  to  receive." 

"Do  it  by  letter,  sir — do  it  by  letter — that'll  be  the  best  way. 
I'll  take  care  she  gets  it,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  winking  signi- 
ficantly.    "  Address  it  to  me.    You  understand." 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  "  I  rejoined ;  but  I  don't  choose  to  adopt  such 
an  expedient.  Now  answer  me  without  equivocation.  Has  Mrs. 
Mervyn  received  my  letter  acquainting  her  with  my  intention  of  pre- 
senting myself  this  morning?  Your  tell-tale  looks  show  that  my  sus- 
picions are  correct.  She  has  not.  Go  to  her  at  once,  and  announce 
my  arrival.  Say  I  entreat  permission  to  see  her." 

"But  Dr.  Sale  is  with  her,  sir." 

"  "What  does  that  signi^  ?  Do  as  I  bid  yon.  Yet  stay.  Is  Miss 
Brideoake  within  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  is  within ;  but  you  can't  see  her.  Against  orders, 
as  I  observed  before.    Possibly  you  may  not  be  aware " 

"Peace,  fellow!"  I  cried,  cutting  him  short.  "Let  Miss  Bride- 
oake know  I  am  here.  If  she  refuses  to  see  me,  well  and  good. 
When  you  have  delivered  my  message  to  both  ladies,  you  will  find 
me  in  the  library." 

And  disregarding  his  opposition,  I  marched  up-stairs,  and  entered 
the  room  I  had  mentioned.  It  was  empty,  and  I  flung  myself  into 
a  chair. 

While  I  was  thus  seated,  wondering  what  would  happen,  but  de- 
termined not  to  be  baffled  in  my  object,  an  inner  door  opened,  and 
Apphia  Brideoake  stood  before  me. 
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I  instantly  arose,  and  should  have  sprung  towards  her,  but  deep 
sense  of  wrong  withheld  me.  She  looked  exceedingly  pale  and 
anxious,  and  as  I  regarded  her  fixedly,  I  thought  her  countenance  bore 
traces  of  suffering.  As  she  advanced  towards  me,  I  made  her  a  cold 
salutation,  but  did  not  put  out  my  hand. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  there  was  an  indescribable  sadness: 
in  her  accents,  as  well  as  in  her  regards. 

"  Are  we  indeed  strangers,  Mervyn,"  she  said,  "  that  you  greet  me 
thus  ?"  Then  pausing  for  a  moment,  but  receiving  no  answer,  she 
continued,  with  a  sigh,  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  I  saw  you 
approach  the  house — I  heard  your  voice — and  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  that  prompted  me  to  come  to  you ;  though  now  I  feel  I  was 
wrong  in  doing  so.  I  ought  not  to  have  disobeyed  my  mother's  in- 
junctions." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  offering  you  my 
congratulations.  Miss  Brideoake,"  I  rejoined,  bitterly.  "  May  you  be 
happy  in  the  union  you  are  about  to  form  !" 

"  You  do  not  wish  me  happiness,  Mervyn.  You  cannot  wish  it 
me.  I  neither  expect  it,  nor  deserve  it.  I  only  desire  your  pity 
and  forgiveness." 

Her  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  pronounced,  touched 
me  to  the  heart.  I  felt  my  courage  fast  deserting  me.  But  I  tried 
hard  not  to  give  way. 

"  You  should  have  both,  if  you  stood  in  need  of  them,"  I  rejoined, 
with  somewhat  less  bitterness  than  before;  "but  I  cannot  seethat  either 
are  called  for.  I  will  not  affront  you  by  supposing  you  would  wed  with- 
out affection ;  and,  if  you  love,  what  occasion  can  there  be  for  pity  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mervyn ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  supplicating  voice  that  quite 
overcame  me,  "  do  not  taunt  me  thus !  It  is  ungenerous  of  you. 
You  have  occasioned  me  so  much  misery,  that  you  ought  to  com- 
passionate rather  than  reproach  me.  If  I  have  broken  faith  with 
you,  it  is  your  own  fault." 

My  courage  vanished  in  an  instant,  and  I  trembled  to  learn  what 
would  be  laid  to  my  charge. 

"My  fault  ?"  I  ejaculated,  gazing  at  her  as  if  my  soul  was  in  the 
inquiry.     "Mine!" 

"Listen  to  nic,  Mervyn, — dear  Mervyn, — calmly,  if  you  can, — and 
you  shall  know  all.  Then  blame  me  if  you  choose ;  but  I  think  you 
will  not.  I  now  feel  I  was  in  error  in  regard  to  you,  and  the  sad 
consequences  of  the  pledge  1  have  given  are  before  me.  But  it 
cannot  be  recalled." 

After  pausing  for  a  moment,  as  if  overpowered  by  emotion,  she 
went  on:  "The  hurried  promises  of  unchangeable  affection  that 
passed  between  us  on  the  eve  of  your  departure  are  fresh  as  ever  in 
my  memory,  and  can  never  be  effaced  from  it ; — but  I  thought  you 
no  longer  loved  me."  I 
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*'0h,  Apphia!"  I  exclaimed,  reproachfaUy,  but  yet  tenderly,  for 
my  heart  was  now  quite  melted.    "  How  could  you  thick  so  ?" 

"  You  never  wrote  to  me ;  and  after  a  while  I  b^an  to  con- 
clude that  other  objects  had  banished  me  from  your  recollec- 
tion." 

"  You  were  never  absent  from  my  thoughts !"  I  cried-  "You  are 
connected  with  every  place  I  have  visit m.  I  never  beheld  a  beau- 
tiful scene  without  thinking  of  you,  and  wishing  we  could  have 
viewed  it  together.  With  what  impatience  and  delight  did  I  look 
forward  to  a  meeting  aft«r  our  long  separation  I  But  if  I  dwell 
upon  these  thoughts  I  shall  go  mad.  You  say  you  neyer  heard 
from  me.  How  can  that  be — ^if  wrong  has  not  been  done  us  ?  I 
wrote  you  several  letters,  to  which  I  received  no  reply.  Your 
silence  was  strange — but  I  had  no  misgiving.  My  letters  must 
have  been  intercepted — I  can  easily  guess  by  whom." 

"They  never  reached  me,"  she  replied,  sadly.  "Hence  this 
unhappy  misunderstanding.  But  I  did  not  know  how  serious  it 
would  prove.  Attentions  were  paid  me  by  Malpas  Sale — marked 
attentions.  I  discouraged  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  he 
appealed  to  my  mother,  I  acquainted  her  with  my  promise  to  you, 
and  told  her  ray  affections  were  engaged.  She  was  very  angry, 
chided  me,  and  said  it  was  a  silly  promise  and  could  not  be  kept — 
you  had  evidently  forgotten  me.  And  so,  indeed,  it  seemed,  since 
you  never  answered  the  two  letters  I  addressed  to  you  at  Rome, 
and  which  I  am  sure  were  sent,  for  I  took  the  precaution  to  post 
them  myself." 

"  When  were  those  letters  sent  ?"  I  cried,  almost  breathless  with 
emotion. 

"  More  than  a  month  ago.  I  told  you  how  I  was  circumstanced. 
I  implored  you,  if  you  still  loved  me,  and  held  to  your  promise, 
to  return  at  once — or  at  all  events,  to  write.  But  as  you  came 
not,  and  no  answer  arrived,  I  could  not  gainsay  what  was  told  me — 
thatjon  no  longer  cared  for  me.  But  I  held  out  till  hope  entirely 
lOraKk  me, — and  then — only  then — ^yielded  to  my  mother's  com- 
mands." 

I  felt  stunned  as  by  a  heavy  blow,  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
I  could  find  utterance. 

"  A  cruel  hand  has  been  at  work  here,  Apphia,"  I  said ;  "  but  I 
forbear  to  point  it  out.  Tate  also  has  been  against  us.  Your 
letters  missed  me.  Before  they  could  arrive  at  Home  I  had  started 
for  England.  Ill  luck  pursue!  me  on  my  journey ;  and  a  severe 
accident  detained  me  for  three  weeks  at  Geneva.  More  than  once 
I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  yon,  but  my  evil  genius  prevented 
me.  Little  did  I  think  how  much  unhappiness  a  few  words  of 
explanation  would  have  saved  us !" 

I  stopped  in  alarm  at  Apphia's  looks.    She  became  deathly  pale^ 
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and  -would  have  fallen,  if  I  had  not  caught  her  in  ray  ai-ms.    Ere 
long  she  recovered,  and  gently  disengaged  herself  from  my  hold. 

"  This  must  not  be/'  she  said,  gently.  "  You  have  spoken  truly, 
Mervyn.  Fate  is  against  us,  and  it  is  useless  to  struggle  against  its 
decrees."  •  i 

"  Oh !  say  not  so,  Apphia,"  I  cried.  "  Do  not  condemn  me  to' 
despaii'.  You  are  not  bound  by  a  pledge  given  in  error.  My 
claims  are  prior  to  those  of  any  other.  Our  engagement  has  never 
been  cancelled.  Your  mother  has  no  right  to  compel  you  to  a 
marriage  which  must  be  fraught  with  misery.  I  know  her 
imperious  nature.  I  know  she  has  ever  exacted  strictest  obedience 
to  her  behests  from  you  and  from  your  brother.  But  parental 
authority  has  its  limits,  and  she  has  overstepped  them.  Besides," 
and  I  hesitated,  though  I  felt  I  must  speak  out  plainly,  "  she  has 
not  dealt  fairly  with  you — nor  with  me.  You  are  justified  in 
resisting  her  commands." 

"Hush !"  Apphia  whispered,  in  affright — "she  is  here." 

I  turned  and  saw  who  was  beside  us. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Mrs.  Brideoake's  appeai"auce 
since  I  last  described  her.  There  was  no  emaciation  in  figure  or 
features  now.  On  the  contrary,  she  could  boast  a  certain  fulness 
of  person  deemed  indispensable  to  majesty.  And  majestic  she  was 
beyond  a  doubt.  She  looked  younger  than  than  she  did  in  the  days 
of  her  misfortune ;  and  might  well  have  been  termed  handsome,  for 
her  lineaments  were  noble,  but  arrogant  and  imperious  in  expression. 
Her  hair  was  still  black  as  jet;  and  her  attire  rich,  though  of 
sombre  coloui*. 

There  she  stood,  close  beside  us ;  with  her  brow  charged  with 
frowns,  and  her  eagle  eye  fixed  upon  mc. 

"  So,  Mr,  Mervyn  Clitheroc,"  she  said,  sternly — "  so,  sir,  you  are 
traducing  me  to  my  daughter,  and  trying  to  n)akc  her  disobedient. 
Luckily,  she  knows  her  duty  better.  But  how  comes  it,"  she  added, 
in  a  strange,  low,  impressive  tone  to  Apphia,  "that  I  find  you  here?" 
And  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  raised  her  arm  impe- 
I'iously,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

"A  moment,  mother,"  Apphia  said,  with  au  imploring  look. 

But  Mrs.  Bridcoukc  was  mcxorable,  and  the  poor  girl,  casting  a 
liiteous  glance  at  me,  withdrew. 

My  blood  boiled  in  my  veins,  and  I  could  not  help  telling  Mrs. 
Brideoake  that  her  treatment  of  her  daughter  was  unwarrantable. 

"  I  am  the  best  judge  of  what  is  fitting  for  my  daughter,  sir,"  slio 
replied,  disdainfully,  "and  rest  assured  tliat  I,  at  least,  will  not  sub- 
mit to  your  dictation.  All  intimacy  between  you  and  Apphia  is  at  an 
end.  Kely  upon  it,  she  will  not  disobey  me  a  second  time.  And 
now,  Mr.  Mervyn  Clitheroe,"  she  continued,  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 
"you  who  are  so  ready  to  censure  others — what  have  you  to  say  ia 
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defence  of  your  own  conduct  ?  Are  you  acting  like  a  high-spirited 
gentleman  ?  I  scarcely  think  so.  You  force  yourself  into  a  house, 
where  you  are  aware  you  are  no  longer  welcome,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  servants  to  prevent  you.  You  attempt  to  prejudice  my 
daughter  against  me,  and  to  alienate  her  affections  from  one  to  whom 
she  has  plighted  her  faith.  You  will  fail,  sir,  I  tell  you — you  will 
fail.  Nor,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Mervyn  is  concerned,  will  you  gain  any- 
thing by  the  intrusion.  She  wiU  not  see  you.  She  is  deeply 
offended  with  you — and,  according  to  my  view  of  the  case,  justlv 
offended." 

"  Are  you  sure,  madam,  that  Mrs.  Mervyn  knows  I  am  here  ?  " 
I  observed,  haughtily,  for  her  taunts  stung  me  to  the  quick.  "  I 
will  never  believe  she  will  refuse  me  an  opportunity  of  exculpating 
myself." 

"  Believe,  or  not,  as  you  please,"  she  replied,  indifferently.  "  Mrs. 
Mervyn  is  acting  under  my  advice,  and  as  I  have  the  care  of  her, 
I  shall  not  permit  an  interview  which  might  be  attended  with  mis- 
chief. Her  medical  advisers  enjoin  the  strictest  quietude.  But 
you  may  say  anything  you  please  to  me,  and  I  will  take  a  fitting  op  • 
portunity  of  repeating  your  explanations  to  her." 

'•  No  doubt,  madam,"  I  replied,  "  and  with  such  additions  or  sup- 
pressions as  you  may  deem  desirable.  Tell  Mrs.  Mervyn,  then,  since 
I  am  not  allowed  to  see  her,  that  I  have  never  swerved  from  my  devo- 
tion to  her,  and  shall  never  cease  to  feel  unbounded  gratitude  for  her 
kindnesses.  My  indignation  was  roused  because  I  felt  she  was  duped 
by  a  trickster,  and  I  wrote  in  stronger  terms  than  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  employed.  But  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  her.  I  am 
incapable  of  any  other  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Mervyn  except  those  of 
attachment  and  respect.  My  anger  was  directed  against  Malpas 
Sale,  of  whose  arts  you  yourself  are  the  dupe." 

"Mr.  Malpas  Sale  is  just  in  time  to  thank  you  for  the  character 
you  give  him,"  Mrs.  Bridecake  replied,  with  a  contemptuous  smile  at 
me,  as  the  door  opened,  and  Malpas  entered  the  room. 

He  was  attired  in  a  dark  blue  military-looking  surtout,  braided  and 
frogged,  and  had  a  cap  and  a  silver-handled  whip  in  his  hand.  The 
only  recognition  he  condescended  to  bestow  upon  me  was  a  super- 
cilious look,  which  added  fuel  to  my  wrath. 

"  And  pray  what  has  Mr.  Mervyn  Clitheroe  been  good  enough  to 
say  of  me  ?"  he  remarked,  addressing  Mrs.  Brideoake,  and  displaybg 
his  white  teeth. 

"  He  says  that  Mrs.  Mervyn  and  I  are  the  dunes  of  a  trickster. 

You  will  readily  guess  to  whom  he  makes  allusion." 

"  I  will  use  a  stronger  term,  if  necessary,"  I  observed. 

"  Ha !  ha  ! "  Malpas  replied,  laughing  scornfully. "  No  wonder  Mr. 

Mervyn  Clitheroe  should  say  malicious  things  of  me,  since  he  finds 

himself  completely  cut  oat.     If  I  do  not  notice  his  contemptible  in- 
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sinuations  now,"  he  added,  with  a  glauce  at  me,  "  it  is  because 
this  is  not  precisely  the  moment  to  do  so.  He  need  not  fear 
they  will  be  forgotten.  But  how  is  our  dear  invalid?  Is  she 
visible  ?  " 

"Toi/oii — yes,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  answered,  with  marked  emphasis. 
"  You  will  find  Mrs.  Mervyn  in  her  room.    Your  father  is  with  her." 

This  insult  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  My  blood  mounted  to 
my  temples,  and  a  mist  gathered  before  my  eyes.  Malpas  admitted, 
and  I  denied  the  privilege !  He  was  stepping  lightly  and  gaily 
towards  the  inner  door,  with  a  smile  on  his  curling  lip  and  a  glance 
of  triumph  in  his  eye,  when  I  sprang  suddenly  forward,  and  checked 
his  progress. 

"  You  shall  not  pass  this  way.  You  shall  not  enter  her  room,"  I 
cried. 

"You  imagine  you  can  prevent  me,  do  you,  sir?"  he  said,  deri- 
sively. 

"I  do." 

"  A  word,  Mr.  Mervyn  Clitheroe.  Let  me  appeal  to  your  sense 
of  decorara.  One  would  think  you  must  see  the  gross  impropriety 
of  making  a  disturbance  in  a  sick  lady's  house.  Mrs.  Mervyn  is  ia 
a  highly  nervous  state.    Excitement  may  be  fatal  to  her." 

"  So  I  have  already  told  him,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  remarked. 

I  might  have  listened  to  what  they  said,  but  there  was  something 
in  Malpas's  manner  that  added  to  my  provocation. 

"Nobody  can  grieve  for  Mrs.  Mervyn's  condition  more  than  I  do," 
I  said  to  him ;  "out  you  shall  not  pass." 

"You  see  how  obstinate  he  is,  Mrs.  Brideoake,"  Malpas  observed, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Nothing  will  serve  his  turn  but  a  scene, 
I  take  you  to  witness  that  I  have  shown  him  every  possible  for- 
bearance." 

"  More  than  he  deserves,  I  must  say,"  she  rejoined.  "  If  he  hopes 
to  gain  anything  by  this  unseemlv  conduct  he  will  find  himself  mis- 
taken.    The  servants  shall  show  him  to  the  door." 

And  she  approached  the  bell  and  rang  it  violently. 

"  Now,  sir,"  Malpas  said,  laying  aside  his  mocking  air,  and  as- 
suming an  insolent  tone  of  authority,  "  stand  aside ! " 

I  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  Then,  by  Heaven !  I  will  make  you." 

He  raised  the  whip,  but  in  an  instant  I  had  snatched  it  from  his 
grasp,  while  with  the  other  hand  I  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his 
braided  coat. 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  chastised  you,"  I  cried,  furiously. 

And  I  was  about  to  apply  the  whip,  when  the  inner  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Mervyn,  supported  by  Dr.  Sale,  and  followed  by 
Apphia,  tottered  into  the  room.  At  tLe  same  time  Mr.  Comber- 
bach  and  the  surly-looking  man-servant,  summoned  in  all  haate  by 
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Mrs.  Bridecake's  vigorous  application  to  the  bell,  rushed  in  from 
the  opposite  door,  and  stood  staring  at  us  in  astonishment. 

On  seeing  me  thus  engaged  with  Malpas,  Mrs.  Mervyn  uttered  a 
feeble  cry,  and  Dr.  Sale,  surrendering  her  to  Apphia,  hurried  forward 
to  separate  us,  discharging  a  volley  of  angry  exclamations  against 
me.  Poor  Apphia,  who  was  quite  as  much  agitated  as  Mrs.  Mer- 
vyn, could  only  render  her  very  indifferent  assistance. 

The  sight  of  my  offended  relative  restored  me  to  reason,  and  I  re- 
linquished my  hold  of  Malpas,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  turning  the 
occurrence  to  my  disadvantage ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned  that 
I  had  given  him  ample  opportunity  of  damaging  me  without  any  de- 
parture from  the  truth.  I  saw  by  his  gestures  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  that 
he  was  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  me. 

She  was  greatly  aged — ^more  than  I  should  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible she  could  be  in  a  year's  time ; — ^her  once  upright  figure  was 
bowed ;  and  her  movements  betokened  extreme  debmty.  I  could 
not  notice  these  sad  changes  in  one  so  dear  to  me,  and  to  whom 
I  owed  so  much,  without  infinite  concern  ;  and  if  Cuthbert  Spring's 
supposition  proved  to  be  correct,  and  my  conduct  had  caused  her 
anxiety  enough  to  undermine  her  health,  I  ought  never  to  be  free 
from  self-reproach.  She  was  wrrapped  in  a  loose  dressing-gown ;  a 
carelessness  of  attire,  in  itself  indicative  of  change,  for  she  had  here- 
tofore been  remarkably  precise  in  point  of  dress. 

Apphia  and  Malpas  led  her  to  an  easy-chair,  into  which  she  sank 
as  if  the  exertion  had  been  too  much  for  her.  I  should  have  ten- 
dered my  assistance,  but  Dr.  Sale  interposed  and  waved  me  off,  and 
I  could  not  approach  her  without  creating  fresh  confusion.  She  re- 
garded me,  I  thought,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  but  did  not 
address  me ;  and  indeed  her  feeble  accents  could  scarcely  have  been 
heard  above  the  din  caused  by  Dr.  Sale.  After  gazing  at  me  for  a 
short  time,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Oh,  Heavens  !  what  I  endured  at  that  moment. 

All  at  once.  Dr.  Sale's  torrent  of  objurgations  ceased.  Not  from 
any  want  of  supply ;  but  a  glance  from  Mrs.  Bridecake  told  him  he 
•was  rather  overdoing  it.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
glaring  furiously  at  me,  and  seemed  inclined  to  order  the  servants  to 
turn  me  out.  Mrs.  Bridecake,  however,  conceiving  the  presence  of 
the  menials  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  signed  to  them  to  leave 
tiie  room;  whereupon  Mr.  Comberbach  and  his  companion  rather 
reluctantly  departed — possibly  to  solace  themselves  by  listening  at 
the  door. 

"If  you  have  a  spark  of  good  feeling  left,  you  will  instantly  with- 
draw," Mrs.  Bridecake  said  to  me.  "  You  see  how  vou  distress 
her." 

So  completely  was  I  subdued  and  self-abased,  that  I  should  have 
obqred,  if,  at  the  moment,  Mrs.  Mervm  had  not  uncovered  her  face. 
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and  turned  her  tcar-dimmed  eyes  towards  me.  I  tliouglit  she  was 
relentii)?,  but  I  could  not  be  sure,  for  she  preseutly  fell  to  sobbing 
ugain.     Still  the  look  was  sufficient  to  rivet  me  to  the  spot. 

Dr.  Sale  now  thought  it  behoved  him  to  interfere. 

"1  really  cannot  permit  this,"  he  said  to  me.  "  You  must  go,  sir 
— you  tiirisi.  1  never  witnessed  such  a  total  want  of  decency  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life."  i 

"1  will  go  at  once,  if  Mrs.  Mervyn  desires  it,"  I  replied,  hoping] 
to  obtain  a  word  from  her.  :> 

"Very  artfully  obsei-ved,  sir,  but  it  will  not  serve  your  turn..'! 
Mrs.  Mervyn  wnll  not  be  entrapped  into  conversation  with  you,"  Mrs. 
Bridecake  sharply  remarked.     "  You  may  gather  from  her  silence 
what  her  wishes  must  be."  j 

"  Let  her  intimate  as  much  by  a  sign,  and  I  will  no  longer  trouble  ■ 
her  with  my  presence,"  I  said. 

I  saw  Apphia  bend  towards  Mrs.  Mervyn.  I  could  not  catch 
her  words,  but  I  felt  sure  she  was  pleading  for  me,  Ai«i  so  it 
proved. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  quite  right,  my  child,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  said  to 
her.  f'He  must  not  go  without  a  word  from  me,  though  it  will 
cost  me  much  to  utter  it.  Mervyn  Clytheroe,"  she  contniucd,  re- 
garding me  steadfastly,  and  addressing  me  in  a  voice  with  nothing 
harsh  in  it,  but  which  yet  sounded  in  my  cars  like  a  death-sentence, 
"  you  were  once  very  dear  to  me — very  dear,  indeed — as  well  for 
your  poor  mother's  sake  as  for  your  own.  That  I  can  no  longer 
regard  you  with  the  same  affection  as  licretofore  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
The  change  in  me  has  been  occasioned  by  your  own  conduct.  I 
will  not  reproach  you ;  but  it  is  due  to  myself  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  caused  me  much  unhappincss — far  more  than  1  have  expe- 
rienced at  any  previous  period  of  my  life.  Those  who  have  been 
with  me  know  how  greatly  I  have  sufl'ered."       . 

"Wc  do,  indeed,  my  dear  madam,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  observed, 
in  a  tone  of  well-feigned  sympathy ;  "  and  our  hearts  have  bled  for 
you.     Ingratitude  is  hard  to  endure,  and  you  liave  felt  all  the  sharp-^ 
ness  of  its  sting."  ^ 

"Not  all  its  sharpness,  madam,"  I  said,  looking  at  her.  I 

"But  a  balm  may  be  found  for  tlie  wound,"  Apphia  nnivmured,' 
liecdless  of  her  mother's  menacing  glance. 

"The  wound  is  nearly  healed,  my  child,"  ^NFrs.  Men  n  :;  remarked. 
"  I  must  not  open  it  anew." 

"Of  course  noi,  dear  madam,"  Dr.  Sale  cried.     "You  would  do^^ 
■wrong  to  expose  yourself  to  like  danger  again."  ■ 

A  retort  rose  to  my  lips,  but  1  checked  it,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  as  if  awaiting  the  close  of  my  sentence.     It  came. 

"  I  will  not  say  wliat  1  have  looked  forward  to  from  you,"  the 
good  lady  pursued,  sorrowfully  ratiior  than  rcproaciifully.    "  All  that 
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is  past  and  gone.  But  you  may  believe  that  I  have  been  greviousi  i 
disappointed." 

'Will  you  not  give  him  a  further  trial,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn?" 
Apphia  implored.  "  Look  how  repentant — ^how  sorrowful  he  appears. 
I  am  sure  he  ■will  never  offend  you  again." 

'•'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  Malpas  cried,  sharply.  "  Has  he  not 
just  shown  tiiat  his  temper  is  utterly  uncontrollable  ?  He  thought 
he  was  to  have  his  own  way  entirely  here,  and  gave  himself  the 
airs  of  lord  and  master;  but  finding  it  won't  do,  he  now  alters  his  tone." 

"It  is  false,"  I  cried  ;  "I  have  had  no  such  thought." 

"Did  I  not  say  so?"  Malpas  cried,  jeeringly.  "You  see  he  can- 
not control  his  temper  now." 

"  I  will  not  allow  false  statements  respecting  me  to  be  uttered, 
•vithout  giving  them  instant  contradiction,"  I  said.  "  Oh,  madam  !" 
1  cried  to  Mrs.  Mervyn,  "  you  cannot  believe  me  the  ingrate  I  am 
represented  ?  You,  who  have  always  treated  me  kindly,  will  not  be 
unjust  to  me  now  ?  Grant  me  a  few  moments  in  private  ?  What  I 
have  to  say  is  for  your  ear  alone." 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn,  do  grant  his  request  ?"  Apphia 
implored. 

As  she  spoke,  she  sedulously  avoided  her  mother's  ireful  glance. 

"On no  account,  madam,"  Mrs.  Bridecake  said,  advancing  towards 
her,  and  pushing  her  daughter  aside.  "  Your  feelings  must  not  be 
worked  upon  thus.  Pray  let  me  put  an  end  to  this  painful  inter- 
view ?  It  would  be  a  relief  if  this  intemperate  young  man  would 
take  his  departure — never  to  return." 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  are  too  harsh — far  too  harsh  !  "  Apphia  ejacu- 
laied,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Come  to  me,  my  child,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  cried,  embracing  her  ten- 
derly as  she  obeyed.  "  I  cannot  do  as  you  woxdd  have  me,  for  I  am 
not  equal  to  further  excitement.  But  let  me  finish  what  I  have 
begun.  Mervyn  Clitheroe,  I  am  of  opinion — an  opinion  delibe- 
rately formed,  and  supported  by  those  on  whose  judgment  I  rely 
— that  we  should  not  meet  again — until  certain  impressions  are  en- 
tirely effaced.  But  though  I  shall  not  see  you,"  she  continued,  in  a 
voice  in  whicli  rising  tendeniess  struggled  against  the  attempt  at 
firmness,  "I  shall  always  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  your  welfare, 
and  rejoice  in  your  success.  Your  friend,  ilr.  Cuthbert  Spring,  will 
inform  you  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  continuance  of 
your  allowance,  and  will  explain  to  you  how  it  is  to  be  paid.  If 
at  any  time  you  require  more,  you  have  only  to  apply  to  me  through 
him." 

"  Nobly  done,  and  hke  yourself,  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Mervyn,"  Dr. 
Sale  exclaimed.  "  You  are  acting  in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and 
generosity  almost  without  parallel.  'Mr.  Mervyn  Clitheroe  ought  to 
feel  deeply  beholden  to  you." 
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I  took  no  notice  of  the  vicar's  remark,  but  addressed  myself,  with 
such  composure  as  I  could  command,  to  Mrs.  Mervyu. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  insensible  to  your  great  kindness, 
dear  Mrs.  Mervyn,"  I  said,  "  nor  impute  it  to  unwillingness  on  my 
part  to  accept  a  favour  from  you — 1  have  accepted  far  too  many  to 
have  any  such  scruples — if  I,  in  all  thankfulness,  dechne  your  prof- 
fered bounty.  All  I  desire  is  to  be  reconciled  to  you,  and  to  atone 
for  the  errors  I  have  inadvertently  committed." 

She  was  evidently  much  moved.  After  looking  wistfully  at  me  for 
a  moment,  she  held  out  her  hand.  I  sprang  forward  and  pressed  it 
eagerly  to  my  hps. 

"You  forgive  me,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn — you  foigive  mc?"  I  ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

Before  she  could  answer,  Mrs.  Bridecake  had  interposed. 

"Do  not  give  way  to  this  weakness,  madam,"  she  said,  "or  the 
peace  of  mind  you  have  just  regained  will  be  jeopardized.  You  have 
done  all  that  kindness,  generosity,  and  good  feeling  can  prompt ; 
and  if  Mr.  Mervyn  Clithei^ae  declines  your  offei',  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Perhaps  a  little  reflection  may  make  him  change  his  mind." 

I  let  the  insinuation  pass  without  remark. 

"  In  any  emergency,  you  have  me  to  apply  to  ;  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate, dear  Mervyn.  Let  that  be  understood,"  my  relative  siid, 
kindly,  and  pressing  my  hand  as  she  spoke.  "  And  now,  my  dear, 
I  think  you  had  better  go.  Take  my  forgiveness ! — take  my 
blessing !" 

I  could  only  reply  by  a  few  exclamations  of  liveliest  gratitude. 

*'  No  more,  my  dear — no  more,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  rejoined.  "  You 
shall  hear  from  me,  and  perhaps But  I  will  not  raise  expecta- 
tions that  I  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil.     Eor  the  present,  farewell." 

"  Farewell,  my  best  and  dearest  friend !  "  I  cried.  "  You  send  me 
away  comparatively  happy." 

As  I  slo^r^y  drew  back,  Mrs.  Mervyn  again  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw  a  look  pass  between  Mrs. 
Brideoake  and  Dr.  Sale,  which,  if  I  interpreted  it  aright,  meant  that 
I  should  never  set  foot  in  the  house  again.  They  both  saluted  me 
coldly  as  I  passed  them. 

I  had  not  ventured  to  glance  at  Apphin,  but  before  I  left  the 
room  my  eyes  sought  her  out.  She  was  standing  as  if  transfixed; 
but  perceiving  me  halt,  she  flew  towards  me,  before  any  one  could 
prevent  her. 

"Farewell !  for  ever,  dear  Mervyn!  "  she  cried,  clasping  my  hand 
almost  convulsively.     "  Wc  shall  meet  no  more." 

"  Farewell !  "  I  rejoined.  "  Since  you  discard  me,  we  must  hence- 
forth be  strangers.     I  resign  you  to  him  you  have  preferred." 

And  I  relinquished  her  to  Malpas,  who  had  flowni  to  ring  the  bell,. 
and  now  came  quickly  up,  with  ill-disguised  rage  in  his  looks.    He 
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her  away,  but  his  glances  proclaimed  he  had  an  account  to  settle 
.  me.    I  was  glad  of  it ;  and  I  let  him  understand  by  a  look  that 
was  as  eager  for  a  meeting  as  he  could  be. 

"While  this  was  passing,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  alarmed  by  the  slight  cry 
hich  Apphia  had  uttered,  was  anxiously  inquiring  what  was  the 
atter  ?  But  Mrs.  Brideoake  appeased  her  by  saying  it  was  only  the 
lly  child  bidding  me  adieu. 

1  heard  nothing  more,  for  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open  by 
[r.  Comberbach,  and  I  went  out. 

As  I  descended  the  stairs,  the  butler  thought  fit  to  apologise  for 
s  reception  of  me,  and  hoped  I  clearly  understood  that  it  was  not 
Is  fault.  He  had  received  positive  orders  (he  did  not  venture  to 
iy  by  whom)  not  to  admit  me. 

"  I  made  a  decent  show  of  resistance,"  he  said,  with  a  half  smile : 
but  I'm  glad  you  didn't  take  me  at  my  word,  but  would  come  in. 
t's  a  blessed  piece  of  luck  that  you  saw  the  dear  old  lady,  for  if  you'd 
one  away  without  doing  so,  you'd  never  have  had  another  chance, 
liss  Apphia  managed  it,  I'll  be  bound.  Ah !  Mr.  Mervyn,  things  are 

rangely  altered  here  since  you  went  abroad.  It's  not  like  the  same 
ouse.  But  I'm  sure  our  good  old  lady  still  loves  you  dearly  at  the 
ottom  of  her  heart.  MoUy  Bailey  thinks  so  too.  Old  MoUy  is  now 
lore  of  a  nurse  than  cook,  and  constantly  with  our  missis.  Mind 
rhat  I  say,  Mr.  Mervyn,  if  you  can  get  an  opportunity  of  seein' 
be  old  lady  now  and  then,  all  will  come  round  again.  You  may 
ouut  upon  my  sarvices.  A  letter  addressed  to  me,  as  I  said  before,, 
rill  be  sure  to  reach  —  Molly  Bailey  wiU  give  it  to  her  —  you 
uderstand.  But  don't  trust  that  crusty-faced  chap,  Fabyan  Lowe  : 
e'll  play  double,  and  report  all  you  do  to  a  certain  lady — ^you 
nderstand," 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Comberbach,"  I  replied.  "I  began 
0  fear  the  whole  house  had  turned  against  me,  but  I  am  glad  to  find 

have  some  friends  left  in  it.  Do  me  this  favour  :  teU  Mr.  Malpas 
>ale,  if  he  has  any  communication  to  make  to  me,  that  I  am  staying: 
t  the  Palace  Inn." 

"  I  won't  fail  to  deliver  the  message  to  him,"  the  butler  replied  ; 
'  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  you  have  a  trusty  friend  in  your 
tumble  servant,  Tobias  Cummerbaych." 

I  again  thanked  him,  and  passed  quickly  through  the  hall,  where  I 
ound  the  sour-looking  Fabyan  Lowe  in  attendance.  He  eyed  me, 
.  thought,  rather  malignantly.  Mr.  Comberbach  accompanied  me  to 
he  garden  gate,  and  made  me  an  obsequious  bow  as  he  put  up  the 
taps  for  me  and  closed  the  coach  door,  bidding  the  driver  be 
emarkably  careful  how  he  took  me  to  the  Palace  Inn. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

RecountinjT  my  first  hostile  meeting,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  my  last.    1 

My  first  business,  on  arriving  at  the  inn,  was  to  engage  a  private 
room ;  and  as  I  could  not  go  out,  for  I  felt  certain  I  should  soon 
receive  a  hostile  message  from  !^Ialpas,  I  despatched  a  note  to 
Cuthbert  Spring,  acquainting  him  with  my  quanrel,  and  begging 
him  to  act  as  my  second  in  case  I  should  require  his  aid.  An  answer 
came  from  him  almost  immediately,  expressing  his  great  regret  that 
his  services  should  be  needed  in  such  an  nifair,  but  adding  that  of 
course  I  might  depend  upon  him. 

By  and  by  the  waiter  entered  to  inform  me  that  Colonel  Harbottle 
"was  without,  and  begged  to  speak  with  me.  I  desired  the  man  to  show 
Mm  in,  and  the  next  moment  the  fat  little  colonel  made  his  appear- 
ance. His  round,  rosy,  good-humoured  features  wore  a  rather  serious 
expression,  wliich  I  was  at  no  loss  to  interpret ;  but  while  the  waiter, 
was  present  nothing  but  common  civilities  passed  between  us.  Ij 
oifered  him  a  chair,  and  he  sat  down. 

"  You  will  guess  the  object  of  my  visit,"  Colonel  Harbottle  said, 
as  soon  as  we  were  alone  ;  "  and  I  need  scai'cely  assure  you  that  the  ■. 
office  I  have  undertaken  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  me.    Indeed,  I  j 
would  have  refused  it,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  tlie ' 
quarrel  to  a  pacific  termination.     With  this  motive  in  view,  I  hope, 
my  dear  Mr.  Mervyn  Clitlieroe,  that  you  will  excuse  me,  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  for  saying  that  I  think  an  apology  is  due  from  you  to 
Mr.  Malpas  Sale — and  furtliermore,  that  it  will  not  discredit  you  to 
offer  him  one.    The  expression  employed  by  you  towards  liim  was 
highly  opprobrious  and  offensive,  and  such  as  no  man  of  hououTr 
could  pass  unnoticed.     It  must  be  retracted.    This  done,  I  amk 
persuaded "  1 

"Your  efforts  are  well  meant.  Colonel  Harbottle,"'  I  inteiTupted, | 
somewhat  haughtily,  "  and  I  fully  appreciate  them.    But  they  are 
quite  thrown  away.  I  will  not  retract  a  word  I  have  said  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Malpas  Sale,  neither  will  I  offer  Iiim  the  slightest  apology. 
That  is  my  answer."  \ 

"1  am  afraid  a  meeting  must  take  place,  then,  sir,"  the  colonel' 
rejoined,  rising  from  his  seat ;  "but  it  is  a  pity — a  great  pity!" 

"  There  is  no  possibility  of  settling  the  matter  otherwise,  colonel," 
I  said,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  discussion.  "  I  must 
refer  you  for  all  arrangements  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Spring." 

"  Very  well,  sir — very  well,"  the  colonel  rejoined,  bloAving  his  nose 
with  a  sound  like  a  trumpet.     "  You  could  not  be  in  better  hands 
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Jian  in  those  of  Mr.  Spring.  I  mH  go  to  him  at  once ;  and  as,  nn- 
ortanately,  the  affair  cannot  be  accommodated,  I  may  as  well 
nention  that  my  principal  -would  desire  the  meeting  to  take  place 
irith  as  little  delay  as  possible."' 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  I  replied.  "  This  evening,  if  you  \rilL 
[  have  no  desire  to  let  the  quarrel  grow  cold  by  sleeping  upon  it." 

'To-morrow  morning  would  be  better,  and  more  en  regle^' 
[jolonel  Harbottle  said.  "  But  since  you  are  both  impatient,  1  will 
Mt  baulk  your  humour,  unless  Mr.  Cuthbert  Spring  sees  objections 
a  the  arrangement  which  do  not  occur  to  me.  Let  us  consult  the 
dmanack,  as  the  man  says  in  the  play.  Ah,  here  it  is.  The  moon 
s  nearly  at  the  full,  and  rises  at  ten  o'clock,  so  there  will  be  light 
enough  after  that  hour,  if  the  weather  holds  fine." 

"Oh,  we  shall  see  each  other  plainly  enough  for  our  purpose 
r  make  no  doubt,  colonel,"  I  replied,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  Let  the 
ppointment  be  for  eleven  o'clock.    The  ground  you  will  choose." 

*•  Give  yourself  no  concern  about  that,  sir,"  Colonel  Harbottle 
rejoined.  "You  may  trust  Mr.  Spring  and  myself  to  find  a  con- 
venient spot.  He  is  an  old  hand  at  these  affairs,  as  well  as  myself." 
And  with  a  military  salute  he  took  his  departure. 

I  was  now  left  alone  to  my  reflections,  and  they  were  agitating 
enough,  as  may  be  supposed.  But  I  had  no  uneasiness.  Intense 
liatred  of  Malpas,  and  thirst  for  vengeance,  overwhelmed  every  other 
consideration,  and  I  felt  a  savage  satisfaction  in  dwelling  upon  the 
approaching  combat.  I  would  not  spare  my  foe.  Stdl,  fortune 
might  decide  against  me ;  so,  after  pacing  to  and  fro  within  the  room 
for  some  time,  I  sat  down  to  write  two  letters,  which  were  only  to 
be  delivered  in  the  event  of  my  falling  in  the  duel. 

The  first  was  addressed  to  my  father,  and  in  it  I  took  a  solemn 
farewell  of  him.  We  should  never  meet  on  earth,  but  I  trusted  we 
might  meet  in  heaven.  I  had  never  tarnished  his  name,  but  should 
die  as  became  a  soldiers  son. 

The  second  letter  was  to  Mrs.  Mervyn.  It  was  longer  than  the 
one  to  my  father,  for  I  had  more  to  say  to  her.  I  spoke  of  the  love 
and  reverence  I  had  ever  borne  her,  and  of  my  gratitude,  which 
would  never  cease  bat  with  life.  I  entreated  her  always  to  think 
kindly  of  me,  and  to  put  the  best  construction  she  could  upon  my 
failings.  As  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  was  so  lai^ely  indebted 
as  to  her,  so  no  one  was  so  fuUy  entitled  to  the  little  i  c»uld  leave 
as  herself.  I  therefore  drew  a  draft  in  her  favour  upon  my  bankers 
for  the  1,000/.  left  me  by  my  uncle  Mobberley,  and  which  constituted 
my  sole  property,  and  enclosed  it  in  my  letter. 

Just  as  I  had  sealed  my  second  letter,  Cuthbert  Spring  was  ushered 
into  the  room. 

He  regarded  me  with  a  serio-comical  expression  of  countenance 
pecidiar  to  him,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  low  whistle. 
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"Here's  a  prettj  kettle  of  fisli ! "  lie  exclaimed,  as  he  took  a  seat ;. 
"  but  it's  just  what  might  be  expected.  The  peace  wasn't  likely  to 
be  kept  if  two  such  fire-eaters  as  you  and  Malpas  chanced  to  meet. 
I  ought  to  take  you  to  task  severely  for  not  attending  to  my  counsel  ^ 
but  you  wouldn't  listen  to  me  if  1  did,  so  I'll  confine  myself  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  To  begin  then :  all  preliminaries  have  been  settled 
between  Colonel  Harbottle  and  myself.  You  are  to  meet  an  hour 
before  midnight  at  Crabtree-green,  near  the  Raven's  Clough." 

"I  know  the  place  well,"  I  observed;  "it  lies  between  Duatoit 
Park  and  the  river  K.ollin,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Chester  road. 
A  retired  spot,  and  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  but  why  need  we  go 
so  far?" 

"  Tor  a  very  good  reason,"  he  replied.  "  Your  adversary  is  obliged 
to  return  to  the  vicarage  at  Marston  with  his  father,  and  cannot 
make  any  excuses  for  absenting  himself  without  awakening  Dr.  Sale's 
suspicions.  Indeed,  the  doctor  is  exceedingly  distrustful  as  it  is, 
and  insists  on  his  son  accompanying  him.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  could  not  offer  any  objection  to  the  arrangement." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  cried,  in  a  tone  that  almost  startled  him.  "  I 
would  not  have  any  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  encounter." 

"  You  arc  bent  on  mischief,  I  perceive,"  he  remarked,  drily,  "  and 
mean  to  kill  your  man.  Humpli !  I  have  been  engaged  as  second — 
never  as  principal,  I  am  happy  to  say — in  half-a-dozen  duels,  and 
have  arranged  double  that  number  of  quarrels,  but  not  one  out  of  the 
six  combatants  killed  his  adversarv,  thouglithey  all  came  well  out  of 
the  field." 

"  That  was  lucky  for  both  sides,"  I  rejoined,  perceiving  the  drift 
of  his  remark.  "  Eut  tell  mc,  Mr.  Spi-ing — Malpas  is  considered  a 
good  shot,  is  he  not  ?" 

"A  dead  shot,"  he  answered.  "But  you  are  not  much  his  in- 
ferior in  point  of  skill,  I  fancy." 

"  Not  much,  I  flatter  myself.  I  am  not  in  practice  just  now,  but 
I  used  to  be  able  to  split  a  bullet  on  the  edge  of  a  knife  at  twciiiy 
paces — or  hit  a  Spanish  dollar  at  double  the  distance." 

"  Egad,  there'll  be  saiiguinary  work,  then,  it'  you  don't  cool  down. 
Of  course  such  a  fiery  spark  as  you  arc  must  be  provided  with 
duelling  pistols.     If  not,  1  can  furnish  you  with  a  ])air." 

I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  I  hud  a  case  of  pistols. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  he  replied,  with  a  droll  look.  "  You 
wouldn't  l)c  Charles  Clithcroe's  son  if  you  travelled  without  them. 
I  don't  mean  to  set  up  your  gallant  father  as  an  exam])le  to  you  in 
this  particular,  but  he  was  one  of  the  six  cdiubatants  I  have  alluded 
to.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  person  1  had  the  honour  to  take  into 
the  field." 

"And  possibly  I  may  be  the  last,"  I  observed,  in  a  nonchalaat 
tone. 
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•  That  you  undoubtedly  will  be  if  any  mishap  befals  you.    And 

;  brings  me  to  another  point,"  he  said,  glancing  at  the  letters  on 
the  table.-  "  Have  you  any  instructions  to  give  me  in  regard  to 
these  letters?" 

"  I  have  only  to  beg  you  to  take  charge  of  them,"  I  replied.  "  If 
I  fall,  you  will  kindly  cause  them  to  be  sent  as  addressed." 

And  placing  them  in  his  hands,  I  explained  their  purport  to  him. 
Ile  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  offer  some  objections  to  the  draft  I 
had  enclosed  to  Mrs.  Mervyn ;  but  he  presently  altered  his  opinion, 
and  expressed  approval  of  the  step.  It  would,  at  all  events,  put 
the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude  beyond  question,  he  said. 

"As  to  the  letters,"'  he  continued,  putting  them  by  carefully, 
"  you  may  rest  easy  they  shall  be  delivered,  if  circamstances  require 
it ;  but  I  irust  I  shall  have  to  return  them  to  you." 

Saying  which,  he  warmly  squeezed  my  hand. 

"1  don't  like  to  ask  any  questions  of  a  painful  nature,"  he 
observed,  after  a  pause ;  "  but  I  suppose  you  saw  Apphia  Brideoake 
this  morning?" 

I  told  him  I  had  done  so,  and  had  ascertained  that  my  letters 
written  to  her  from  the  Contment  had  been  kept  back.  He  looked 
very  grave  on  receiving  this  piece  of  information,  but  made  no 
■comment  upon  it,  simply  saying  we  must  talk  it  over  hereafter. 

Hereafter !  I  could  not  help  echoing  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  will  not  charge  you  with  any  message  to  Apphia,"  I  said,  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  "  but  if  I  fall,  my  last  thoughts  are  sure  to  be  of 
her." 

"Pshaw!   you  mustn't  be  despondent,"  Cuthbert  Spring  cried, 

{mtting  on  a  more  lively  air.  "  You  are  not  the  first  man  who  has 
ost  his  lady-love — I  was  jilted  myself  in  my  younger  days — and  if 
you  come  out  of  this  duel  with  the  credit  I  anticipate,  you  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  void  in  your  heart.  Plenty  of  pretty 
girls  are  to  be  found.  But  I  must  now  leave  you  for  a  short  time, 
as  I  have  some  arrangements  of  my  own  to  make.  1  will  take  care 
that  Mr.  Pv,ushton,  the  surgeon,  is  in  attendance.  A  post-chaise 
shall  be  in  readiness  in  an  hour.  We  will  drive  to  Dunton,  and 
■dine  (juietly  at  the  Stamford  Arms.  This  wiU  be  better  for  you  than 
remaining  in  this  noisy  inn,  and  we  shall  only  have  a  mile  or  two  to 
go  to  the  place  of  rendezvous." 

I  quite  approved  of  the  plan  he  proposed,  and  he  took  his 
■departure.  I  occupied  the  interval  of  his  absence  in  making  such 
further  preparations  as  I  deemed  necessary. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Cuthbert  Spring  returned,  and  informed 
me  that  the  chaise  was  at  the  door ;  whereupon  I  took  up  my  cloak, 
in  which  I  had  enveloped  the  green  baize  bag  containing  my  pistol- 
«a8e,  and  declining  the  waiter's  offer  of  assistance,  marched  forth 
with  my  friend. 
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We  were  soon  rattling  over  the  granite-paved  streets  of  Cotton - 
borough,  and  forcing  our  way  through  the  strings  of  waggons  and 
carts,  all  laden  with  bales  of  the  staple  mercbandise  of  the  place. 
Ere  long,  wc  gained  the  Chester  road.  Not  that  we  were  even 
then  in  the  open  country,  for  rows  of  low  brick  habitations,  ■with 
little  gardens  in  front,  lined  the  way  for  miles.  At  last,  we  came 
upon  well-cultivated  fields,  skirted  by  tall  poplars,  but  I  took  little 
note  of  any  object  we  passed,  being  absorbed  in  reflection,  and  my 
companion,  reading,  perhaps,  what  was  passing  in  my  breast,  did 
not  disturb  me.  Suddenly,  I  was  aroused,  as  from  a  troubled 
dream,  by  finding  -^e  had  arrived  at  Dunton. 

The  Stamford  Arms,  where  we  alighted,  was  a  comfortable 
country  inn  of  the  good  old  kind — now  sadly  too  rare — and  noted 
for  its  excellent  cookery,  its  old  port  wine,  and  its  well-kept 
bowling-green.  It  had  been  much  frequented  in  former  days  by 
rollicking  Cheshire  squires.  We  were  shown  into  a  pleasant  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  windows  looking  upon  the  bowling-green, 
and  walls  adorned  with  pictures  of  hunters  celebrated  in  the  county. 
In  due  time  a  nice  little  dinner  was  served.  My  companion  CdCi 
full  justice  to  the  good  cheer,  and,  all  things  considered,  seemed  in 
excellent  spirits.  I  am  convinced  he  did  not  dislike  the  excitement 
of  the  affair.  For  my  own  part,  whatever  my  secret  sensation* 
miglit  be,  I  managed  to  preserve  a  tolerably  cheerful  exterior. 
After  dinner,  our  host  brought  us  a  bottle  of  the  famous  old  port, 
and  appeared  very  proud  of  its  brilliancy  and  bee's-wing.  1  con- 
tented myself  with  a  single  glass,  which  I  took  to  please  the 
landlord ;  but  Cuthbert  Spring,  who  smacked  his  lips  over  the  wine, 
and  declared  it  to  be  in  superb  condition,  would  have  had  me  drink 
a  pint  to  steady  my  nerves. 

It  was  a  delicious  evening,  with  a  clear  atmosphere  and  cloudless 
sky,  that  gave  us  assurance  of  a  fine  night.  We  sat  with  the 
windows  wide  open,  and  enticed  forth  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening, 
I  left  my  friend  to  enjoy  his  wine  alone ;  continuing  to  walk 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  smooth  velvet  sod,  until  a  sudden 
burst  of  radiance  falling  upon  me  through  a  break  in  the  trees  that 
sheltered  the  garden,  told  me  the  moon  had  arisen.  For  some  time 
before  this  I  had  heard  voices  proceeding  from  the  room  I  '  ' 
quitted,  and  returning  thither,  I  found  Mr.  Kushton,  the  sun. 
conversing  with  Cuthbert  Spring.  JIc  shook  hands  with  me  a^  a 
entered,  but  made  no  allusion  to  the  affair  on  which  we  were 
engaged.  Soon  afterwards,  a  waiter  came  in  to  say  the  chaise  was 
ready,  and  we  all  prepared  to  depart.  Mr.  Kushton's  private 
carriage  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  follow  us. 

While  I  was  getting  into  the  chaise,  having  previously  deposited 
the  pistol-case  within  it,  Cuthbert  Spring  approached  the  postilion. 
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ad  gave  him  some  directions  inaudible  to  the  bystanders.  The 
um  touched  his  hat  in  token  of  acquiescence,  and  the  next  moment 
jy  friend  was  by  my  side,  the  steps  were  put  up,  the  whip  cracked, 
nd  we  set  off  along  the  Chester  road.  The  sound  of  other  wheels 
iformed  us  that  the  surgeon  was  close  behind. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  almost  as  bright  as  day.  The  road  we  were 
ursuing  ran  along  high  ground,  and  the  wide  vale  below  was  steeped 
1  moonlight.  Some  three  miles  off  I  could  discern  the  shimmering 
ipanse  of  Marston  Mere,  vrith  the  old  church  tower  just  above  it. 
ls  we  approached  Dunton  Park,  and  passed  through  part  of  it,  its 
oble  woods  and  long  sweeping  glades  derived  wonderful  effect  from 
be  medium  through  which  they  were  viewed.  In  places,  the  road 
ras  completely  overshadowed  by  enormous  beech-trees,  which  flou- 
ished  vigorously  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  quite  intercepted  the  moon- 
eams  by  their  thick  foliage. 

We  were  mounting  a  sught  ascent,  where  one  side  of  the  road, 
eing  comparatively  free  from  timber,  admitted  the  full  radiance  of 
le  moon,  while  the  other  was  cast  into  deep  shade  by  a  thick  grove 
f  black  pines,  when  I  noticed  two  dark  fibres  standing  on  a  high 
and-bank,  under  the  shadow  of  the  somore  trees.  Even  in  that 
nperfect  hght,  I  could  tell  that  they  were  gipsies,  and  I  pointed 
hem  out  to  Cuthbert  Spring.  Both  of  the  men  were  armed  with 
ludgeons.  I  could  not  help  watching  their  movements,  and  when 
-e  came  close  upon  them  I  thought  I  recognized  the  swarthy 
nearaents  of  my  old  acquaintance  Phaleg,  who,  it  would  appear, 
lad  returned  to  his  former  haunts ;  whUe  in  the  lithe  young  man  by 
lis  side  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  beheld  Phaleg's  son  Obed.  My  face 
Fas  turned  towards  them,  and  as  the  moon  lighted  up  my  features, 
.  am  sure  Phaleg  knew  me,  for  he  bent  eagerly  forward,  and  pointed 
Qe  out  to  his  son.  If  the  gipsies  meditated  an  attack,  they  aban- 
loned  the  design  on  seing  the  other  carriage  approach ;  but  they 
ooked  after  us,  as  if  half  disposed  to  foUow.  They  were  soon,  how- 
ver,  out  of  sight,  owing  to  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  I  thought  no 
Qore  about  them. 

A  rapid  descent  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  hiU,  and  in  a  few 
ttinutes  more  we  had  reached  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  lane,  about  a 
►ow-shot  from  the  little  stone  bridge  crossing  the  RoUin.  Here  we 
lighted,  and  leaving  the  postiJion  in  care  of  the  chaise,  proceeded 
»n  foot  towards  the  place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  not  very  far  off. 
)ii.  Roshton  followed  more  leisurely. 

Crabtree-green  was  a  small  common,  bounded  on  the  left  by  the 
iver  Rollin,  which  flowed  in  so  deep  a  channel  as  to  be  altogether 
nvisible,  unless  on  a  near  approach  to  its  banks.  On  the  right,  the 
freen  was  edged  by  a  woody  dingle,  called  the  Raven's  Clough. 
Lbout  midway  in  the  common,  and  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the 
ikogb,  stood  a  remarkable  tree,  forming  a  most  picturesque  object 
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in  the  landscape.  It  was  an  ancient  oak,  scathed  by  lightning,  an( 
reduced  almost  to  a  hollow  trunk ;  but  it  had  still  some  vitality  lef 
in  its  upper  limbs,  and  flung  abroad  its  two  mighty  arms  like  an  oh 
Druid  in  the  act  of  proplieey.  In  this  fantastic-looking  tree  a  pai 
of  ravens  used  to  build,  and  were  never  allowed  to  be  molested.  A' 
the  further  end  of  the  green  Avas  a  small  cottage — the  only  teneraen' 
adjoining  it ;  and  in  the  enclosure  near  the  cottage,  grew  an  oli 
crabtree,  which  lent  its  name  to  the  spot. 

We  were  first  in  the  field.  Cuthbcrt  Spring  looked  at  his  watch 
and  said  it  wanted  five  minutes  to  eleven — in  five  minutes  more  thei 
would  be  here. 

While  he  went  to  select  a  favourable  piece  of  ground,  I  walkec 
towards  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  remained  gazing  at  its  curreni 
as  it  flowed  tranquilly  by.  More  than  half  the  stream  was  in  deej 
shade,  and  look  black  as  ink,  but  just  beneath  me  the  circling  eddiei 
glittered  brightly  in  the  moonlight.  The  serene  beauty  of  the  nigh' 
had  gradually  softened  my  heart,  and,  as  I  looked  down  on  thai 
quiet  stream,  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  which  had  hitherto  consurae( 
me,  subsided,  and  I  felt  reluctant  to  take  the  life  of  him  who  ha( 
so  deeply  injured  me. 

Hearing  sounds  as  of  persons  approaching  along  the  lane  leading 
to  the  green,  I  rctui'ued  to  Cuthbert  Spring,  whom  I  found  on  i 
perfectly  bare  piece  of  ground,  about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  th( 
scathed  oak.  Mr.  llushton  was  standing  by  himself,  a  little  way  off 
nearer  the  cottage,  with  a  case  of  instruments  under  his  arm. 

The  next  moment.  Colonel  Harbottlc  and  Malpas  Sale  were  seei 
advancing,  and  as  tliey  drew  near  they  both  salutea  us  ceremoniously 
and  we  returned  the  greeting  in  the  same  formal  manner.  Colone 
Harbottlc  then  took  Mr.  Spring  aside,  and  conferred  with  him  for  t 
few  moments. 

While  this  was  passing,  I  glanced  at  Malpas,  who  stood  opposite 
to  me  in  a  careless  attitude.  The  moon  was  shining  full  upon  uS; 
and  it  miglit  be  the  efi'ect  of  its  pallid  light,  but  I  thought  hii 
features  looked  ghastly. 

Presently,  the  seconds  returned,  and  Colonel  Harbottlc  approach 
ing  mje,  inquired  in  a  very  courteous  manner  if  there  was  any  possi 
bifity  of  the  matter  being  accommodated.  I  answered  sternly  il 
the  negative,  and  as  1  spoke  Malpas  cast  a  sharp  look  at  mc.  H« 
then  stood  erect,  with  compressed  lip,  and  knitted  brow. 

The  seconds  now  retired,  and  the  pistols  were  loaded.  This  don© 
the  distance  was  measured ;  we  were  respectively  placed ;  and  th* 
weapons  were  delivered  to  us.  It  was  arranged  that  the  signal  fa^ 
fire  should  be  a  white  handkerchief  waved  by  Colonel  Harbottlc. 

Once  more  the  seconds  withdrew.  Just  then,  two  ravens  fle^j 
over  our  heads,  croaking  hoarsely  and  angrily,  evidently  disturbet] 
from  their  roost  in  the  scathed  oak-tree.     I  could  not  help  glancinij 
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at  them,  and,  in  doing  so,  perceived  that  another  couple  of  ravens 
had  put  the  legitimate  occupants  of  the  old  oak-tree  to  flight.  The 
younger  gipsy,  Obed,  it  seemed  had  climbed  the  antique  tree,  and 
taken  np  his  station  on  one  of  its  mighty  arms.  Phaleg  himself  was 
standing  beneath,  leaning  against  the  massive  trunk,  and  watching 
ns  composedly.  I  should  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  seconds  to 
these  unlicensed  intruders,  but  ere  I  could  do  so  Colonel  Harbottle 
coughed  loudly  to  call  attention.     On  the  instant  I  became  fixed 

i  with  my  eye  upon  my  antagonist,  yet  watching  for  the  signal.     It 

I  was  a  trying  moment,  and  I  could  scarcely  draw  breath.  But  I  never 

«'rerved  from  the  resolution  I  had  formed  while  gazing  at  the  river. 

i  he  handkerchief  was  waved,  and  we  both  fired  at  the  same  mo- 

.„^ut.  I  am  certain  I  could  have  killed  my  adversary  ;  but  I  had  no 

j  such  intention.    I  raised  my  arm  aloft,  and  discharged  my  pistol 

I  into  the  air. 

The  seconds  ran  towards  us,  making  anxious  inquiries,  accompa- 

Inied  by  Mr.  Rushton,  who  had  drawn  near  before  the  encounter  took 

I  place. 

I  was  hit.    A  sharp  knock,  just  above  the  right  elbow,  had  qoite 
rabed  my  arm,  and  the  pistol  dropped  from  my  grasp. 


CHAPTER   V. 

I  renew  my  Acquaintance  with  Phaleg. 

Both  the  seconds  seemed  greatly  relieved  by  the  assurance  I  was 
able  to  give  them  that  I  was  not  much  hurt,  and  having  seen  me 
fire  into  the  air,  they  declared  that  the  duel  was  at  an  end. 
Leaving  me  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  Colonel  Harbottle  went  to 
confer  with  his  principal,  while  Mr.  Rushton  commenced  an  ex- 
amination of  my  arm,  and  finding  I  could  not  take  off  my  coat,  he 
instantly  sHt  up  the  sleeve,  and  then  discovered  a  severe  contusion 
just  above  the  elbow,  where  the  ball  had  struck  me.  Owing  to  my 
arm  being  raised  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  shot,  theball  had 
glanced  off  without  doin^  much  damage  except  to  the  muscles, 
which  it  had  battered  and  benumbed,  and  then  running  along,  had 
lodged  itself  in  my  dress,  behind  the  shoulder.  The  surgeon  took  it 
from  my  shirt,  and  laughingly  presented  it  to  me,  at  tlie  same  time 
giving  me  the  comfortable  assurance  that  the  hurt  would  be  well  in 
a  few  days,  though  my  arm  might  probably  continue  stiff  for  a  some- 
what longer  period. 
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At  this  juncture.  Colonel  Harbottle  and  Malpas  came  up. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  such  a  good  report  of  you,  Mr.  Mervyn, 
Clitheroe,"  the  colonel  said,  with  great  politeness,  "  and  so,  I  am 
quite  sure,  is  my  principal.  After  the  magnanimity  you  have  dis- 
played, it  would  have  been  matter  of  deep  regret  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  all  engaged  in  this  aifair,  if  any  ill  consequences  had  resulted 
from  his  shot.  This,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  believe.  And  now  that  the 
quarrel  is  adjusted,  and  you  have  so  gallantly  received  your  adver- 
sary's fire  (which  I  trust  I  may  construe  into  a  tacit  admission  that 
you  were  somewhat  hasty  in  your  expressions  concerning  him),  let 
me  hope  that  a  reconciliation  may  take  place  between  you  and  my 
friend.  It  will  gratify  me  extremely  to  see  you  shake  hands  toge- 
ther before  we  quit  the  field." 

Cuthbert  Spring  was  about  to  make  an  observation,  but  I  checked 
hirn,  and  addressing  Colonel  Harbottle  with  some  warmth,  said: 
"  You  are  entirely  mistaken  in  concluding,  that  because  I  did  not 
choose  to  make  Mr.  Malpas  Sale  my  mark,  I  admit  that  I  was  iu 
the  wrong.  No  such  thing,  sir.  I  regret  the  occasion  of  tlie 
quarrel ;  but  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Malpas  Sale  is  unchanged,  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  retract  anything  I  have  said  of  him." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  Colonel  Harbottle  rejoined,  rather  nettled. 
"It  is  scarcely  what  I  expected  from  you." 

A  flush  had  spread  over  Malpas's  face  while  I  was  speaking,  and 
it  was  with  evident  discomposure  that  he  now  remarked :  "  I  should 
have  been  quite  willing  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Mervvn  Clitheroe, 
had  he  been  so  inclined;  but  since  lie  rejects  all  friendily  advances, 
and  refuses  to  place  mc  upon  an  equality  with  himself  in  a  meeting  like 
the  present,  I  trust  he  will  give  no  further  license  to  his  tongue." 

"  Softly,  sir — softly,"  Cuthbert  Spring  interposed.  "  My  princi- 
jml  has  offered  you  full  satisfaction,  and  you  ought  to  be  content. 
Colonel  Harbottle,  I  am  sure,  must  be  of  my  opinion." 

"  I  am,  sir,"  the  colonel  rejoined.  "  We  can  ask  no  more  than  we 
have  obtained.     Still,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe " 

"  Nay,  colonel,  you  must  perceive  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
prolonging  this  discussion,"  Cuthbert  Spring  interrupted.  "I  must 
positively  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  I  have  done,"  Colonel  Harbottle  rejoined.  "  In  taking  leave,  1 
can  only  repeat  ray  regret  that  we  are  no  nearer  a  settlement  than 
when  we  began.  It  is  no  compliment  to  Mr.  Mcrvyn  Clitheroe,  but 
the  simple  expression  of  truth,  to  say  that  he  has  conducted  himself 
throughout  the  affair  like  a  man  of  honour.  Good  night,  gentlemen." 
Whereupon  he  and  Malpas  formally  saluted  us,  and  withdrew. 

They  had  noi,  however,  proceeded  far,  when  tliey  were  brought  to 
a  halt.  Two  dark  figures  were  seen  hurrying  towards  them,  i  had 
been  so  completely  engrossed  by  what  had  occurred  during  the  last 
ten  minutes,  that  I  had  taken  no  note  of  the  pair  of  gipsies ;  and  I 
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ihould  have  expected  them  to  disappear  when  their  cariosity  was 
Uratified,  rather  than  to  come  forward  iu  this  manner. 

"  Halloa !  who  the  deuce  are  you? — ^what  d'ye  want?"  Colond 
Sarbottle  exclaimed,  facing  them. 

"  I  wants  a  word  wi'  bis  honour,  Capt'n  Sale,  afore  he  goes," 
Phaleg  replied.  "  He  knows  Phaleg,  the  gipsy.  I  did  a  little  job 
'or  him  some  years  ago.  His  honour  win  recollect  it,  I  dar  say," 
le  added,  with  some  significance. 

"  His  honour  has  no  desire  to  recollect  his  boyish  follies,"  Malpas 
replied,  evidently  annoyed  by  the  interruption.  "What  are  you 
loing  here  at  this  time  of  night,  feUow  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  might  put  that  question  to  your  honour,"  Phaleg  rejoined, 
inly ;  "  but  I  needn't  ax  when  my  eyes  and  ears  ha'  gied  me  in- 
formation. If  gen'l'folk  chooses  to  settle  their  quarrels  wi'  pistols 
jt  swords,  Ize  nivir  interfere  wi'  um — ^not  I.  I  likes  the  sport  too 
trell." 

"  You  had  better  be  off  to  your  tent,  wherever  it  may  be  pitched," 
^Ipas  rejoined.  "And  here,  you  shan't  go  empty-handed,"  he 
idded,  givmg  him  a  piece  of  gold,  as  I  conceived  the  coin  to  be  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  gipsy  took  it. 

"  Thank  your  honour  !"  Phaleg  cried.  "  Obed  and  me  win  drink 
your  honour's  health,  an'  wishin'  you  better  luck  next  time." 

*' I  can't  have  better  luck  than  to  come  off  Scot  free  myself,  and 
bit  my  adversary,"  Malpas  rejoined,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Yea,  you  might  have  better  luck  nor  that,"  Phaleg  replied. 

"I  don't  understand  you,  fellow,"  Malpas  rejoined,  stemfy.  "  Hark 

Ee,  sirrah,  if  you  value  your  safety,  you  won't  remain  in  this  neigh- 
onrhood.  Once  before  you  made  it  too  hot  for  you,  and  you  may 
do  so  ^ain,  and  not  get  off  so  easily." 

"  Bless  your  honour,  capt'n,  Pve  nowt  to  fear.  I've  left  off  poachin' 
this  many  a  day.  I  be  an  honest  tinker  now  by  trade,  and  so  be  my 
son  Obed." 

"  Yes,  we  both  of  us  be  tinkers,  at  your  honour's  sarvice,"  Obed 
chimed  in. 

"  I  be  noways  afeard  to  show  myself  i'  broad  dayleet,"  Phaleg 
said,  "  and  if  your  honour  win  only  let  me  know  when  I  can  wait 
upon  you  at  the  vicarage,  I  win  ca'  and  tell  you  summat  you  may 
be  pleased  to  lam." 

"  Hang  you  for  an  importunate  rascal !"  Malpas  cried,  impatiently. 
"  Call  to-morrow  morning  if  you  will,  but  don't  keep  me  any  longer 
now.  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies  for  detaining  you  thus, 
colonel,"  he  added,  turning  away.  And  taking  his  friend's  arm,  they 
marched  quickly  off  the  ground. 

While  the  conversation  just  described  took  place  between  the  gipsy 
and  Malpas,  the  surgeon  was  engaged  in  dressing  my  bruised  arm, 
and  he  applied  some  strong  stimulant  to  the  injured  part  that  made 

N  2 
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it  smart  excessively.  Mr.  Ruston  had  bound  up  my  arm,  and  was 
making  a  sling  with  a  silk  handkerchief  to  support  it,  when  Phaleg 
came  and  planted  himself  right  in  front  of  mc,  with  his  thick  blud- 
geoQ  under  his  arm,  and  an  impudent  grin  on  his  swarthy  face. 

"  How  d'ye  like  the  feel  of  cold  lead,  mester  ?"  he  asked,  perceivinff 
me  wince  a  little  with  the  pain.  "Uncommon  pleasant — ben't  it? 
You  once  put  half  a  charge  of  swan-shot  into  me,  and  every  devil's 
pelkt — each  on  'em  as  big  as  a  pea — had  to  be  picked  out.  That 
wad  ha'  made  you  grind  your  teeth,  and  kick  out  a  bit.  I'm  not 
sorry  to  see  you  writhe  i'  your  tuni." 

"  1  tell  you  what,  you  insolent  scoundrel,"  Cuthbert  Spring  cried, 
"  you'll  have  another  taste  of  cold  lead  yourself,  that  may  do  your 
business  eifectually,  if  you  and  your  comrade  don't  be  off  pretty 
quickly." 

"  Me  and  my  son  be  doin'  no  harm  to  nobody,"  Phaleg  rejoined, 
in  a  tone  of  surly  defiance ;  "  and  we've  as  much  right  to  be  here 
as  you,  or  anybody.  I  shan't  stir ;  and  I  advise  you  not  to  molest 
me,  or  mayhap  you'll  get  the  worst  on't." 

Armed  as  he  "was,  Phaleg  did  seem  an  awkward  customer,  and  hi.-- 
son,  though  a  lighter  weight,  appeared  well  able  to  support  him, 
Eor  the  last  few  moments  I  had  been  considering  what  course  to 
pursue.  If  I  had  been  able  to  use  my  right  arm,  I  would  have 
seized  the  rascal  without  hesitation ;  but  though  the  odds  were  in 
our  favour,  I  doubted  whether  we  could  master  the  pair  of  rufRans. 
Cuthbert  Spring  had  threatened  to  use  the  pistols,  but  Phaleg  knew 
well  enough  that  the  weapons  were  not  loaded.  It  might  be  as  well, 
therefore,  to  temporize.  Moreover,  I  called  to  mind  the  mysterious 
conversation  I  had  had  with  the  elder  gipsy  in  Marston  churchyard 
some  years  ago,  and  resolved  to  try  whether  anything  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  him. 

"No  harm  shall  be  done  you,  Phaleg,  if  you  keep  quiet,"  I  ob- 
served, in  a  lone,  calculated  as  1  thought,  to  appease  him.  "Give 
lieed  to  what  I'm  about  to  say  to  you.  You  once  offered  to  sell  me 
a  secret.  Arc  you  still  willing  to  dispose  of  it,  or  have  you  made  a 
better  bargain  elsewhere  ?" 

"  Oh !  you're  on  tliat  tack,  ch  ?"  the  gipsy  cried,  in  a  jeering  tone, 
and  with  an  insolent  grimace.  "  Yon  intend  goin'  roundabout,  I  per- 
ceive ;  but  I'll  come  to  the  pint  at  once,  like  a  plain-spoken  ciiap 
as  I  be.  Now gic  good  heed  to  mc,  young  mester.  Twice  I  meant 
kindly  by  you,  and  both  times  you  sarved  me  an  ill  turn.  I've  sworn 
not  to  forgie  you.  AVlien  I  met  you  that  night  i'  Marston  kirkyard, 
I  would  ha'  dealt  fairly  with  you  ;  l)ut  you  and  that  infernal  keeper 
hunted  me  like  an  otter  i'  th'  mere,  and  weel-nigh  drowuded  me, 
besides  tearin'  my  licsh  to  bits  wi'  your  great  hounds.  I  /lave 
a  secret  as  'ud  make  a  man  on  you — a  c/en'l'man.  But,"  he  added, 
with  a  savage  look,  while  his  black  eyes  blazed  with  vindictive 
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malice,  "  I'd  not  sell  it  you  for  twice — ay,  thrice  as  much  as  I  axed 
then." 

Cuthbei't  Spring  and  the  surgeon,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  stared 
in  astonishment  at  what  they  heard,  and  the  former  took  out  a  pow- 
der flask  and  made  a  hasty  attempt  to  load  one  of  the  pistols.  ,  But 
Phaleg  was  upon  him  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Put  that  by  !"  he  cried,  with  a  deep  oath,  and  brandishing  his 
bludgeon  as  he  spoke,  "  or  Ize  do  ye  a  mishief ." 

"  Hold  hard,  Phaleg !"  I  exclaimed,  grasping  his  arm  with  the 
hand  I  could  still  employ.  "I  will  engage  that  my  friend  shall 
not  meddle  with  you.  Leave  him  alone,"  I  added  to  Cuthbert 
Spring — "he's  dangerous." 

"Ay,  I  be  dangerous,"  Phaleg  cried,  shaking  off  my  hold,  "as 
he'll  find,  and  you  too,  if  you  tries  me." 

"  What  does  the  fellow  want  ?"  Mr.  Spring  demanded,  uneasUy. 
"  Are  we  to  be  robbed  and  maltreated,  and  offer  no  resistance  ?" 

"Fair  words,  mester,  or  we  shall  come  to  blows,"  Phaleg  re- 
joined, in  a  menacing  voice.  "  You'll  nother  be  robbed  nor  mol- 
trayted  by  me  or  my  son.  We  be  tinkers,  as  I  telled  his  honour, 
Capt'n  Sale,  just  now,  and  anis  an  honest  livelihood.  I  want  nowt 
from  you  nor  onvbody  else ;  but  I  expects  civil  usage,  and  I'll  have 
it,"  he  added,  with  another  deep  oath.  "  There,  now  you  knows  my 
mind.  And  he"  (pointing  to  me)  "knows  it  too;  and  he  onder- 
stands  by  this  time  what  he  have  lost  by  playin'  cross  wi'  me." 

Without  another  word  he  turned  away,  and  motioning  to  his  son, 
they  ran  towards  the  Raven's  Clough,  and  plunged  down  its  woody 
banks. 

Before  they  had  reached  the  covert,  Cuthbert  Spring  inquired  why 
I  had  let  them  go  ?  I  replied  that  the  attempt  to  detain  them  would 
have  been  attended  with  great  risk,  and  that  it  would  be  idle  now  to 
follow  them,  and  Mr.  Rushton  concurred  with  me  in  opinion.  "But 
don't  suppose,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Spring,  "  that  I  have  done  with  the 
rascal.  I  mean  to  have  another  interview  with  him  before  long. 
He  mxist  hide  pretty  closely  if  he  hopes  to  baffle  my  search  for 
him." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  all  preparations  were  made  for  our  depar- 
ture, and  we  quitted  the  field.  The  incident  that  had  just  occurred 
formed  the  subject  of  our  discourse  as  we  walked  along.  Cuthbert 
Spring  thought  that  immediate  information  should  be  given  to  the 
police  at  Dunton  about  Phaleg,  but  I  dissuaded  him  from  taking  the 
step,  as  I  had  a  scheme  of  my  own  for  dealing  with  the  gipsy. 

Before  we  reached  the  spot  where  the  carriages  had  been  left,  my 
bruised  arm  began  to  give  me  great  pain ;  and  after  getting  into  the 
chaise,  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  increased  my  anguish  so  much  that 
I  determined  to  stop  at  Dunton,  and  pass  the  night  at  the  Stamford 
Arms.     Thither  accordingly  we  drove,  and  the  hour  being  now  late. 
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•\ve  had  to  knock  up  the  house.  However,  I  soon  gained  admittance, 
and  on  beholding  me  with  my  sleeve  ripped  up,  and  my  arm  in  a 
sling,  the  landlord  immediately  divined  what  had  happened.  Indeed, 
he  now  owned  that  he  had  pi'eviously  suspected  my  intentions.  He 
promised  that  a  comfortable  bed  should  be  prepared  for  me  directly. 

Cuthbert  Spring  did  not  alight  but  said  he  would  come  over  to  me 
on  the  morrow,  and  bring  my  luggage  from  the  Palace  Inn  at  Cot- 
tonborough,  as  I  might  feel  disposed  to  recruit  myself  by  a  few  quiet 
days  at  Dunton.  In  taking  leave  of  me,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  great 
kindness,  and  not  altogether  void  of  emotion,  "  I  told  you  you  would 
come  out  of  this  affair  with  credit  to  yourself, — and  you  have  done 
so.  I  fully  appreciate  the  motives  which,  I  am  sure,  induced  you  to 
fire  into  the  air.  You  acted  nobly.  Here  are  the  letters  you  in- 
trusted to  my  charge,"  he  added,  delivering  them  to  me.  "  I  am 
truly  happy  in  having  to  return  them." 

With  this,  he  drew  back  in  the  chaise  to  make  room  for  Mr. 
Rushton,  who  took  a  place  beside  him,  for  the  sake  of  companion- 
ship on  the  road  ;  and  having  ordered  the  other  carriage  to  follow, 
both  gentlemen  bade  me  good  night,  and  drove  off. 

Previously  to  his  departure,  the  surgeon  had  given  me  a  phial, 
the  contents  of  which  he  directed  me  to  apply  to  my  bruised  arm ; 
adding,  with  a  laugh,  that  he  felt  sure  I  should  not  require  any 
further  attendance  on  his  part.  The  village  apothecary  would  suffice, 
he  said,  if  I  needed  further  aid. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  sought  my  couch.  The  landlord  aided  me 
to  disrobe,  and  would  gladly  have  learnt  some  particulars  of  the 
duel,  but  I  did  not  gratify  his  curiosity.  It  will  be  readily  conceived 
that  I  did  not  sleep  much  that  night. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
A  Summer  Momirg  in  Dunton  Park    Sad  Intelli^enuA.  -I 

Mt  arm  was  very  stiff  next  morning,  but,  the  pain  having  in  a  great 
degree  abated,  I  did  not  think  it  needful  to  call  in  the  village  sur- 
ffeon.  Having  converted  a  black  silk  neckerchief  into  a  decent- 
looking  sling  to  support  my  injured  limb,  and  put  on  a  cool  over- 
coat and  a  broad-leaved  brown  hat  to  shade  me  from  the  sun,  I 
sallied  forth,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Marston.  Before 
starting,  I  took  care  to  order  dinner  for  seven  o'clock ;  giving  par- 
ticular directions  about  a  bottle  of  the  wonderful  old  port  for 
Mr.  Spring. 
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It  was  a  tempting  day  for  a  walk ;  rather  warm,  but  a  pleasant 

•eze  tempered  the  heat.  For  some  little  distance,  the  road  was 
:ie  same  as  that  which  I  had  taken  on  the  previous  night;  but  with, 
different  feelings  I  now  pursued  it !  TCerve  oneself  as  one  may,  the 
thought  of  an  approaching  conflict,  the  issue  of  which  may  be  fatal, 
is  anything  but  agreeable.  I  was  glad  the  duel  was  over — and  with- 
out bloodshed.  I  had  sustained  a  trifting  injury,  but  it  gave  me  no 
concern ;  whereas,  if  I  had  shot  Malpas,  I  might  ever  afterwards 
have  been  a  prey  to  remorse.  Certainly,  I  should  not  have  enjoyed 
the  bright  sunshine  and  the  lovely  prospect  of  wood,  vale,  and  lake, 
as  much  as  I  now  enjoyed  them.  Occasionally  a  saddening  thought 
connected  with  Appnia  would  intrude  itself,  overshadowing  me  like 
a  dark  cloud ;  but  the  exhilarating  influences  I  have  described  soon 
enabled  me  to  chase  it  away. 

On  reaching  Dunton  Park,  instead  of  proceeding  along  the  high- 
way, I  leaped  the  moss-grown  pales,  and  shaped  my  course  througk 
the  thickest  part  of  its  magnificent  woods.  How  trsuiquiUizing  is  tibe 
deep  stillness  of  an  ancient  grove  on  a  summer's  day !  How  favour- 
able is  such  a  spot  for  contemplation !  Ever  and  anon  I  sat  down, 
beneath  the  ample  shade  of  some  gigantic  tree,  and  indulged  in  a 
pleasing  reverie.  A  herd  of  fallow-deer,  a  chance  squirrel,  rabbits, 
and  a  few  songsters  of  the  grove  were  the  only  living  objects  in  view. 
If  I  reclined  thus,  like  Jaques,  my  meditations  were  neither  moody 
nor  misanthropic.  Though  I  looked  upon  myself  as  an  injured  man, 
my  feelings  towards  my  fellows  were  far  from  unkindly.  My  desire 
was  to  mis  more  with  the  world,  and  form  fresh  friendships,  for  I 
felt  convinced  that  happiness  can  always  be  found  if  the  right  way 
oi  seeking  it  is  only  taken. 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  the  sudden  flight  of  the  herd  of  deer 
which  had  been  couching  beneath  the  shade  of  some  evergreen  oaks 
on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  the  cries  of  a  jay  and  the  chattering  of 
magpies,  made  me  aware  that  an  intruder  was  at  hand;  and  1 
presently  saw  a  keeper,  habited  in  a  velveteen  jacket  and  leather 
le^ngs,  ride  out  of  the  covert.  The  man  was  mounted  on  a  strong, 
shaggy-looking  pony,  which  he  appeared  to  guide  entirely  by  voice, 
for  he  never  touched  the  reins — his  hands  being  occupied  by  a  rifle, 
which  he  rested  upon  the  saddle.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  coal- 
black  bloodhound,  and  after  galloping  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
flying  herd,  by  the  help  of  the  hound  he  singled  out  a  fine  buck,  and 
then  suddenly  halting,  leaped  to  the  groxmd,  levelled,  and  fired. 
The  deer  fell  with  a  single  bound,  being  apparently  hit  between  the 
horns.  The  keeper  then  placed  the  carcass  of  the  noble  animal  upon 
the  back  of  the  pony,  and  secured  it  from  faUing  by  tying  cords  to 
the  legs. 

While  watching  the  man  during  this  operation,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  Ned  Culcheth.     Those  broad  shoulders  and 
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athletic  frame — those  six  feet  of  stature — those  tremendous  whiskers 
and  forest  of  red  hair — those  manly  features  and  that  bold  deport- 
ment, could  belong  to  none  but  Ned.  But  how  came  he — one  of 
Mr.  Vernon's  keepers — to  be  shooting  a  buck  in  the  domains  of 
Lord  Amounderness  ?  Be  this  as  it  might — entertaining  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  personage  with  Ned — I  went  to  the  borders 
of  the  grove  and  hailed  him.  My  voice  arrested  him  just  as  he  was 
setting  off.  He  knew  me  directly,  and  hurried  towards  me — the 
hound  keepiug  close  at  his  heels,  and  the  pony,  with  its  load, 
trotting  after  him,  like  a  dog  of  a  larger  breed,  and  halting  when  he? 
halted. 

A  very  cordial  greeting  passed  between  us,  for  I  had  a  great  liking 
for  the  honest  fellow.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  now  that  I  scanned  his  features  more  closely,  I  perceived  that 
he  was  much  changed.  Anxiety  was  visible  in  his  open  countenance, 
and  a  frost  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  the  tips  of  his  glowing 
whiskers.  I  began  to  fear  something  had  gone  wrong  with  him.  In 
explanation  of  his  presence  in  Dunton  Park,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
now  in  the  service  of  its  noble  owner ;  and  while  imparting  this 
piece  of  information,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  However,  he  made  an 
effort  to  appear  cheerful,  and  cried : 

"  Why,  you  be  grown  quite  a  man,  I  declare,  Mester  Mervyn — 
and  a  fine  mau,  too,  as  ever  I  clapped  eyes  on.  But  what  be  the 
matter  wi'  your  arm  ? — not  broken,  I  hope,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh !  a  mere  nothing,  Ned — an  accidental  shot,  that's  all." 

"A  pistol-shot,  may  be  ?"  Ned  rejoined,  with  a  sly  look.  "  I  did 
hear  as  how  there  war  some  shootin'  on  Crabtree-green  last  night, 
and  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  larn  that  you  got  hit  there — by  acci- 
dent, of  course,  sir." 

I  turned  off  the  question  with  a  laugh,  and  directing  my  attention 
to  the  hound,  remarked,  while  patting  the  animal's  head,  "  What  a 
noble  hound  you  have  got,  Ned ! — a  baint  Hubert,  eh  ?" 

"  A  Saint  Hubert  he  be,  sir,"  Ned  replied.  "  He  comes  from  the 
forest  of  the  Ardennes,  they  tells  me,  and  be  one  of  the  true  race 
from  Saint  Hubert's  Abbey.  He  were  sent  to  Squire  Vernon  fro' 
foreign  parts,  and  the  squire  gied  him  to  me ;  and  a  better  gift  he 
couldn't  have  bestowed — for  Hubert — I  calls  him  Hubert,  sir, — 
hasn't  his  match." 

"  A  perfect  hound,  Ned,  I'll  warrant  him,"  I  replied,  regarding 

him  with  a  sportsman's  admiration — "he  bears  about  him  all  the 

marks  of  kccti  scent,  great  swiftness,  and  extraordinary  force  and 

endurance.    When  I  first  beheld  him  just  now,  I  called  to  mind  an 

old  disiich  by  a  huntsman  of  Lorraine,  which  might  be  engraved  on 

his  collar : 

i 
" '  My  name  camo  first  from  holy  Hubert's  race,  | 

Souyllard  rny  sire,  a  hound  of  singiilar  grace.'  | 
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[  congratulate  you  on  the  possession  of  such  a  hound.  Ned.  But 
it  is  time  to  inquire  after  the  other  occupants  of  your  kennel. 
Bow  are  my  old  friends  and  your  faithful  companions.  Gaunt  and 
Lupus  ?" 

"  Lupus  be  dead  more  nor  a  year  ago,"  the  keeper  replied ;  "  but 
wor  owd  Graunt  be  still  livin',  though  too  stiff  for  work,  so  I  leaves 
um  at  home  to  tend  the  house." 

"  A  trusty  watch-dog  I'm  sure,  old  as  he  is,"  I  rejoined.  "  But 
I  have  been  sadly  remiss,  Ned.  I  ought  to  have  asked  long  ago 
after  sweet  Sissy  ?    How  is  your  darling  little  wife  ?" 

I  never  was  more  startled  in  my  life.  I  thought  the  strong  man 
would  have  dropped.  He  shook  as  if  an  ague  had  seized  him,  and 
staggered  towards  a  tree,  against  which  he  leaned  for  support. 

Suspecting  I  had  harmed  his  master,  Hubert  glared  at  me  with  his 
deep-set  red  orbs,  while  his  lips  curled  fiercely.  Por  my  own  part,  I 
was  exceedingly  distressed.  But  I  had  never  heard  of  poor  Sissy's 
death.  And  that  Ned  must  have  lost  her  I  now  felt  certain,  from 
the  emotion  he  displayed. 

I  thought  it  best  to  let  him  be — and,  indeed,  I  did  not  know 
how  to  comfort  him.  Sissy  had  always  been  a  great  favourite  of 
mine,  and  it  was  sad  to  think  that  so  fair  a  flower  should  be  cut  off 
thus  prematurely. 

At  length,  Ned  made  an  effort  to  rouse  himself,  and  throwing 
back  his  head  as  if  to  ease  his  labouring  breast,  he  came  slowly 
towards  me.  I  took  his  h^id,  and  looked  kindly  into  his  haggard 
countenance. 

"I  have  been  abroad  for  some  time,  Ned,  and  am  only  just 
returned,"  I  said.  "  I  was  not  aware  of  the  heavy  loss  you  have 
sastained,  or  I  wouldn't  have  said  anything  to  distress  you." 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  be  a  heavy  loss,  sure  enough — heavier  a'most  than  I 
can  bear,"  Ned  groaned.     "Mine  were  once  a  happy  home — no 

I  man's  more  so.  Sissy  made  a  palace  of  my  humble  dwelling — least- 
ways I  thought  it  so.  When  I  cum'd  home  tired  and  jaded  after  a 
long  day's  work,  her  smiles  and  cheerful  words  set  me  right  at  once. 
You  ha'  been  i'  my  cottage  often,  sir,  and  know  whether  she  kept  it 
tidy  or  not.  There  wasn't  a  cleaner  cottage  in  the  county — that  I'll 
uphold.  And  as  to  the  missis  herself — but  I  won't  speak  about  her. 
You  know  what  she  were." 

"I  do,  Ned.     She  was  the  prettiest  woman  of  her  class  I  ever 
I  beheld — and  as  good  as  she  was  pretty." 

'  "  Hold,  sir !"  he  cried,  with  a  look'l  shall  never  forget.  "Don't 
say  a  word  about  her  goodness.  It  were  her  misfortune  that  she 
were  so  pratty.  Better  she  had  been  the  plainest  lass  i'  Cheshire 
than  turn  her  beauty  to  ill  account." 

"I  dare  not  ask  for  an  explanation  of  your  words,  Ned,"  I 
replied,  inexpressibly   shocked;    "but   I   hope    I    mistake   their 
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meaning.  At  all  events,  let  me  implore  you  to  think  kindly  of  the 
dead." 

"Sissy  ben't  dead,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  stern  look.  "Would 
she  were !  Then  I  oould  truly  lament  her.  She  have  betrayed  me 
— she  have  left  me.  But  she  ben't  dead — no — she  ben't  dead,"  he 
repeated,  with  a  fearful  shudder. 

Hubert  uttered  a  low  growl,  and  again  glared  fiercely  at  me. 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  the  poor  keeper,  for  his  deep 
affliction  quite  unmanned  me,  but  at  length  I  addressed  him  thus:— 
"If  any  one  else,  but  yourself,  had  told  me  this,  Ned,  I  would  have 
flatly  contradicted  the  statement.  Even  now  I  can  scarcely  believe 
it.  If  Sissy  has  proved  false,  I  shall  lose  my  faith  in  all  the  rest  (A 
her  sex." 

"I  wish  I  could  doubt  it  myself,  sir,"  he  replied.  "But  it  be 
only  too  true.  Heaven  knows  I  dearly  loved  her — ^better  than  life! 
I  thought  of  nothin'  but  her;  and  couldn't  do  enough  to  please  her 
She  had  only  to  ax  an'  have,  so  far  as  my  poor  means  went ;  and  as 
to  failin'  i'  constancy  to  her,  I  could  as  soon  ha'  failed  in  duty  tc 
my  Maker.  But,"  he  added,  with  intense  bitterness,  "  I  suppose  1 
warn't  handsome  enough  for  her — I  warn't  fine  gen'l'man  enough— 
I  couldn't  talk  softly  enough." 

"And  she  left  you,  then,  for  some  one  who  styled'  himself  i 
gentleman,  Ned  ?  "  I  demanded.     "  Am  I  to  understand  you  so  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  he  replied,  "  she  left  me  who  valleyed  her  more  than  silvei 
and  gowd — more  tlian  a'  the  treasures  on  airth — for  one  who  onlj 
took  her  for  an  hour's  pastime,  and  then  cast  her  off.  I  don't  know 
what  black  art  he  used  to  wean  her  affections  fro'  me — for  I  thinl 
her  love  were  mine  once — I  don't  know  whether  she  stmggled 
against  his  snares — but  she  fell  into  'em,  and  left  me.  And  this  1 
can  say  i'or  myself,  sir — and  say  it  wi'  truth — she  left  as  fond  and 
faithful  a  husband  as  ever  woman  had." 

And  he  s;it  down,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  great  freckled 
hands,  utterly  unable  to  control  his  grief.  When  men  like  Ned 
Culcheth  weep,  it  is  a  sorry  sight. 

Hubert  uttered  a  mournful  howl,  and  laid  his  large  black  head 
upon  his  master's  lap. 

I  looked  on  much  distressed — \ittcrly  unable  to  offer  the  pool 
fellow  consolation. 

"  You'n  excuse  me,  sir,"  Ned  said,  constraining  himself  at  length. 
"I'm  not  often  i'  this  way,  but  the  si^ht  o'  you,  and  the  way  yon 
spoke  of  her,  biought  a'  back  again.  1  mind  the  time  when  you 
used  to  come  to  our  cottage  wlien  it  were  the  abode  of  wedded 
happiness  and  love.  Now  there  be  no  Sissy  at  the  door  to  look  out 
and  wolcomo  mo— no  cheerful  hearth  wi'  Sissy  sittin'  smilin'  beside 
it  to  gladden  me — no  Sissy  to  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  kiss 
me.     I5ut  I  be  a  lone,  deserted,  broken-hearted  man."  « 
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*'Not  SO  bad  as  that,  I  trust,  Ned.  Don't  think  of  Sissy  any 
■lore.     She  doesn't  deserve  to  be  held  in  your  regard." 

But  he  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  in  opening  his  wounds  anew, 
for,  without  heeding  me,  he  took  a  locket  from  his  bosom  and 
jessed  it  to  his  lips. 

"You  recollect  her  beautiful  hair,"  he  said,  with  a  tenderness- 
that  almost  overcame  me,  "  how  it  used  to  glint  like  gowd  i'  the 
sunshine.  This  bauble  contains  a  lock  of  it.  It  be  a'  I  ha'  left  on 
her.  I  have  tried  to  throw  it  away,  but  it  clings  to  my  heart,  and 
win  stick  there,  I  fancy,  till  that  heart  ceases  to  beat." 

And  kissing  the  locket  again,  he  replaced  it  softly  in  his  boson,. 
and  then  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  You  must  give  me  full  particulars  of  this  unhappy  affair,  Ned, 
on  some  future  occasion,  when  you  are  calmer.  But  if  it  will  not 
distress  you  too  much  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  now,  I  should  wish 
to  know  when  Sissy's  flight  took  place,  and  what  led  to  it  ?  " 

'•'  She  left  me  about  four  months  ago,"  he  replied,  "  and  if  you 
must  know  what  led  to  the  step,  I  thmk  it  were  a  quarrel  betwixt 
us.  But  I  couldn't  see  a  handsome,  dashin'  young  gen'l'man 
al'ays  danglin'  after  her,  and  not  feel  jealous.  Besides,  icXks 
jeered  me  about  it.  He  used  to  row  her  out  i'  my  boat  on  th'  mere. 
When  I  heer'd  o'  this — for  I  hadn't  seen  it — ^I  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  it — ^and  one  e'en  I  came  upon  'em  by  surprise,  just  as  they 
landed.  You  may  believe,  sir,  when  my  blood  were  up,  that  I 
didn't  use  much  civil  speech  to  the  young  spark.  I  forbade  him  to 
come  near  my  cottage,  and  commanded  my  foolish  wife  never  to 
speak  to  him  again.  Bitter  words  passed  between  me  and  Sissy, 
and  I  sat  by  myself  a'  that  night,  half  distracted,  yet  never  dreamin' 
- '  the  misery  in  store  for  me.     Ere  day  dawned,  I  went  forth  to 

listant  cover,  without  biddiu'  Sissy  good-by — the  first  time  I 
.iud  ever  done  such  a  thing  sin'  we  were  wedded — and  when  I  got 
back  at  noon,  there  were  no  one  to  greet  me — no  meal  ready — she 
were  gone.  She  had  quitted  the  house  at  night  without  my  bein' 
:j.Tare  on't." 

"But  she  went  alone  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  were  there  to  help  her — trust  him  for  that.  She  got 
through  the  window  and  joined  him.  It  were  a  mercy  I  didn't 
hear  'em,  or  I  should  ha'  shot  'em  both  on  the  spot.  So  help  me,  I 
dionld,  sir !     I  were  nearly  shootin'  myself  when  I  found  it  out." 

"You  are  certam  she  didn't  go  alone,  Ned  ?  " 

"Quite  sartin.  Things  spoke  for  themselves  when  I  cum'd  to 
esamine  'em.  But  it  were  so  contrived  that  I  couldn't  bring  it 
home  to  him ;  and  when  I  taxed  him  wi'  robbin'  me  of  my  wife,  he 
point  blank  denied  it ;  and  endeavoured  to  lay  the  weight  of  the 
alack  deed  on  anotlier  man's  showthers." 

"But  did  you  make  no  search  for  your  wife,  Ned?" 
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"Sarch, — yes,  sir.  I  sarclied  for  lier  high  and  low — far  an'  neal 
but  could  gain  no  tidings  whatever  on  her — and  to  this  blesse 
day  I  ha'  learnt  nothing." 

I  reflected  for  a  short  time,  and  then  said,  "  It  doesn't  appeal 
from  what  you  tell  me,  Ned,  that  you  have  any  clear  proof  c 
your  wife's  infidelity.  She  may  have  fled  with  the  tempter,  an 
left  him  immediately  aftei-wards,  and  yet  have  dreaded  to  retur 
to  you.  But,  however  I  may  try  to  exonerate  Sissy,  I  will  nc 
attempt  to  defend  the  villain  who  has  sought  to  ensnare  her.  ] 
it  be  as  I  suspect,  and  I  had  known  as  much  as  I  do  now,  I  woul 
not  have  spared  him  when  I  had  him  within  pistol-shot  last  night. 

"  What !  "  Ned  exclaimed,  "  did  you  fight  a  duel  wi'  Capt'n  Sal 
last  night  ?" 

"  Then  it  is  as  I  suspected,  Ned.  He  is  the  person  who  ha 
wronged  you." 

"Ay,  he  be  the  villain  who  have  destroyed  my  happiness,"  Nei 
rejoined,  fiercely.  "I  would  gie  ten  years  o'  my  life  to  stan 
opposite  him  i'  "fair  fight.  I  would  send  a  bullet  through  his  blao 
heart.  But  though  he  wouldn't  scruple  to  injure  me,  he  won 
gie  me  satisfaction." 

"  No,  no,  Ned,"  I  replied,  bitterly ;  "  the  laws  of  honour  won' 
compel  a  gentleman  to  give  satisfaction  to  one  of  your  conditio] 
Don't  think  it." 

"And  you  ca'  such  laws  as  those,  laws  of  honour,  sir?"  Ne 
-cried,  with  furious  scorn.  "  Because  I  be  a  poor  man,  have  I  n 
sense  of  injury?  Is  not  my  wife  as  much  to  mo  as  the  ^en'l 
auan's  wife  be  to  him  ?  And  if  the  gen'l'man  wrongs  me  so  deepl 
that  nothing  but  the  gen'l'man's  blood  can  wash  out  the  stair 
.am  I  to  be  denied  that  satisfaction  which  would  be  open  to  th 
gen'l'man's  equal  ?  If  those  be  your  laws  of  honour,  sir,  I  shan 
resj)ect  them.  I  bide  my  time,"  he  muttered,  in  a  stern  ton( 
•and  with  a  sombre  look,  "and  will  find  my  own  mode  of  redrcs! 
Woe  be  to  him ! — woe  be  to  him,  I  say,  if  he  once  gets  into  m 
clutches ! " 

"  Patience,  Ned  —  patience !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Dismiss  thea 
violent  notions,  and  act  like  a  just  and  prudent  man.  The  laws  c 
honour,  I  agree  with  you,  ought  to  bind  all  classes  alike :  and  if 
man  is  not  too  proud  to  injure  another,  his  rank  ought  not  t 
screen  him  from  tlie  consequences  of  tlic  act.  If  such  a  perso 
refuses  satisfaction  to  his  inferior,  he  ought  to  be  stamped  wit 
dishonour.  But  tliis  cannot  be,  and  tlicrcfore  it  is  idle  to  discuss  th 
question.  Attend  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you.  Malpas  SaJ 
has  injured  me  only  a  degree  less  tiiau  he  has  injured  you.  We  wi 
make  common  cause  against  him.  Prove  to  me  beyond  questio 
that  he  lured  your  wife  from  you — that  she  cloned  with  him.  Prov 
that  they  were  seen  together  after  her  flight.    Discover  her  retreal 
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BO  that  she  may  be  produced,  if  we  find  occasion.  Do  this,  and  I 
will  insure  you  ample  redress." 

"  But  how  be  I  to  obtain  such  proofs  as  you  require,  sir  ?  "  Ned 
rejoined,  looking  quite  confused.  "  How  be  I  to  discover  Sissy's 
retreat  ?  Capfn  Sale — curses  upon  him ! — and  she  ha'  never  been 
seen  together,  that  I  can  lam,  sin'  she  left  me.  I  ha'  taxed  him  wi' 
it,  as  I  tell'd  you  afore ;  but  he  denies  the  charge  a'together,  and 
declares  I'm  mista'en  i'  the  man.  I'm  sorely  perplexed  i'  my  mind. 
Capt'n  Sale  were  at  the  vicarage  on  the  day  after  the  elopement,  for 
I  seed  him  myself ;  and  he  ca'd  his  sarvantman  to  prove  that  he  had 
not  been  out  the  night  afore.  He  treated  the  matter  quite  lightly, 
and  said  if  Sissy  had  eloped  at  aU,  it  must  have  been  wi'  Simon 
Pownall." 

"  With  Simon  Pownall ! — ^ridiculous ! " 

"  B.idic'"lous,  indeed,  sir  !  I  towd  him  he  couldn't  impose  upon 
me  by  such  a  falsity.  But  when  I  began  to  make  inquiries,  things- 
seemed  to  bear  out  his  assertions.  A'  the  folk  i'  Marston  believed 
then,  and  believes  to  this  day,  that  Simon  were  the  offender." 

"But  where  is  Simon  PownaU?"  I  exclaimed.  "Cannot  he  be 
found?" 

"  No,  sir,  he  cannot.  He  disappeared  at  the  same  time  as  poor 
Sissy,  and  has  never  been  heer'd  on  sin' ;  and  that's  what  confirms 
folks'  suspicions.  I  ought  also  to  mention  one  circumstane,  that 
weighs  wi'  others,  though  it  doesn't  weigh  much  wi'  me — Simon 
were  seen,  and  spoken  with,  i'  the  lane  leadin'  to  my  cottage,  at  an 
hour  when  all  honest  folks  should  be  a-bed,  on  the  night  of  the 
elopement." 

"Tut ! — that  was  part  of  the  plan.  The  knave  took  care  to  be 
seen.  Simon  Pownall  was  a  tool  in  the  affair,  I  make  no  doubt ;  but 
not  the  principal.  You  have  been  far  too  slack,  Ned.  You  must  not 
rest  till  you  find  Pownall,  and  discover  your  wife's  retreat." 

"Point  out  the  way,  sir,  and  I'll  set  about  it>at  once." 

"  You  are  a  woodman,  Ned,  and  will  understand  the  advice  I  am 
about  to  give  you.  If  you  sought  for  a  hart  in  a  forest,  you  would 
look  for  his  slot,  and  follow  him  up  by  it.  Do  the  same  now.  A 
few  slight  footprints,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  your  notice,  will 
lead  you  to  Pownall's  lair,  and  enable  you  to  unharbour  him.  But 
you  must  devote  yourself  wholly  and  solely,  and  with  all  your  ener- 
gies, to  the  task."' 

"  I  wUl,  sir,"  Ned  replied,  firmly.  "  Your  words  ha'  put  new 
mettle  into  me.  Hitherto,  I  ha'  been  too  slack — I  feel  it  now — but 
then  I  ha'  been  wofully  cast  down,  and  have  had  none  to  counsel  me. 
Hencefor'rard,  you  shan't  complain  o'  my  want  o'  zeal.  I  once 
thought  Sissy  might  ha'  gone  to  her  family  at  Llanberis,  i'  Camar- 
vonsheere — and  1  wrote  to  'em  for  tidings  on  her — but,  alas !  they 
could  gie  me  none.     She  had  never  been  nigh  'em." 
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"  It  is  a  sad  affaii-,  Ned,  and  strange  as  sad — ^but  we  must  unravel 
the  mystery.  You  shall  have  all  the  assistance  I  can  render  you — 
money,  if  you  want  it.  But  what's  the  matter  with  Hubert  ?  He 
seems  disturbed." 

"  He  hears,  or  scents  something,  sir,"  Ned  replied,  noticing  the 
warning  attitude  of  the  hound.  "  More  ears  ha'  been  listeniu'  to 
us  than  we  counted  on.  We'll  soon  find  out  the  spy.  Hyke,  Hubert ! 
to  hiai,  lad  !  " 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  the  hound  bounded  off,  as  if  unleashed, 
towards  a  bed  of  fern,  from  out  of  which,  at  the  same  moment, 
sprang  the  younger  gipsy,  Obed. 

But  the  spy  only  fled  to  a  short  distance,  and  then,  turning  round, 
laughed  derisively  at  us. 

He  had  taken  precautions,  as  speedily  appeared,  to  secure  himself 
from  the  attack  of  the  hound ;  and  he  must  have  possessed  all  the 
stealthy  wiliness  of  a  savage  of  the  backwoods  of  America,  for  he 
had  managed,  during  our  converse,  to  creep  up  behind  the  pony,  and 
<;ut  a  large  piece  of  flesh  from  the  neck  of  the  deer. 

Hubert  was  caught  in  the  trap  set  for  him.  He  sprang  with  a 
few  mighty  bounds  to  the  spot  where  the  lump  of  deer's  flesh  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  gipsy,  and  began  to  devour  it  greedily,  and 
not  all  his  master's  threats  could  make  him  stir. 

Pointing  with  a  bloodstained  wood-knife  to  the  deluded  hound, 
Obed  mimicked  the  challenge  of  a  cock-pheasant,  cut  a  caper,  and 
then  took  to  his  heels  at  full  speed.  Ned  ran  after  him,  after  vainly 
trying  to  tear  Hubert  away  from  his  repast,  but  I  felt  quite  sure  the 
agile  gipsy  would  give  him  the  slip.  And  so  it  proved.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  keeper  reappeared,  alone  and  out  of  breath.  The  fugi- 
tive had  escaped. 

By  this  time  Hubert  had  gorged  himself  with  the  deer's  flesh,  and 
approached  his  master  with  a  veiy  abject  and  contrite  air.  Ned 
would  have  chastised  him  severely  with  his  dog-whip ;  but  I  inter- 
fered to  save  him.  Conscious  that  he  deserved  punishment,  the 
hound  looked  up  wistfully  in  tlie  keeper's  face,  as  if  eager  to  repair 
his  error. 

"  If  I  were  to  put  him  upon  that  pryin'  young  warmint's  scent 
now,"  Ned  observed,  "  he  would  hunt  him  down  fast  enough.  But 
I  have  other  matters  to  see  to.  I  mun  tak'  up  this  buck  to  th' 
house ;  and  then  I'll  try  and  get  the  steward  to  speak  wi'  his  lord- 
ship, who  luckily  be  down  here  just  now,  to  let  me  off  for  a  month. 
Even  if  I  lose  my  place  I'll  do  nowt  else  but  attend  to  this  job." 

While  Ned  was  chasing  the  gipsy,  1  had  been  considering  what 
coula  have  brought  the  young  rascal  into  the  park,  and  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  liave  been  watching  me. 

"Harkyc,  Ned,"  I  said,  "beware  of  these  gipsies.  They  are 
capable  of  doing  you  a  mischief,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  they  are  in 
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hs  pay  of  oor  enemy.  It  is  strange  that  Phaleg  should  be  again  in 
Ms  neighbourhood.  I  saw  him  and  his  son  on  Crabtree-green  last 
dg^t.    They  seem  to  dog  me  about." 

"Do  they  ?  "  Ned  cried.  Then  I'll  dog  them.  Leave  'em  to  me. 
[  ben't  a  bit  afeared  on  'em.  Where  be  ye  stayin',  sir — i'  Marston?" 

"At  the  Stamford  Arms  at  Dunton.  If  not  there,  I  shall  be  in 
he  neighbourhood." 

"  You  shall  hear  fro'  me,  or  see  me,  as  soon  as  I've  owt  to  com- 
nunicate,"  Ned  rejoined.  "  I'll  find  Sissy  or  die.  And  now  fare 
J  e  weel,  sir,  and  Heaven  bless  you !  " 

Whereupon  he  warmly  grasped  the  hand  I  extended  to  him,  and 
strode  away,  followed  by  the  pony  and  Hubert,  taking  his  course 
down  a  long  glade  sweeping  in  the  direction  of  Amoundemess  House. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

I  am  introduced  to  an  eccentric  elderly  gentleman,  familiarly  styled  Old 
Hazy,  who,  thongh  no  conjuror  himself,  is  much  addicted  to  necro- 
mantic lore,  and  has  a  very  enchanting  niece. 

PooK  Ned  !  I  pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  His  wound, 
I  feared,  would  prove  incurable. 

And  poor  Sissy !  I  pitied  her  too — though  she  might  not  deserve 
commiseration.  I  could  not  think  of  her  without  a  pang.  Her 
image  rose  before  me  as  I  had  seen  her  last — a  model  of  rustic 
beauty,  coquettish,  captivating,  not  unconscious  of  her  charms,  and 
rather  fond  of  admiration,  yet  devoted  to  her  husband,  whose  love 
was  wholly  hers.     And  she  had  fallen — alas !  alas  ! 

Years  ago  I  had  been  filled  with  vague  apprehensions  that  Malpas 
was  secretly  indulging  dishonourable  love  for  her,  and  had  grieved 
that  she  should  trifle  with  him  so  much — but  I  had  not  foreseen  the 
lamentable  consequences  that  were  to  follow.  Even  now  I  could 
scarcely  believe  her  guilty. 

I  had  preached  patience  to  Ned  Culcheth,  but  I  felt  none  myself. 
My  hatred  of  Malpas  was  rekindled  in  all  its  intensity — ^if  possible, 
heightened.  I  should  have  reproached  myself  with  sparing  mm,  but 
that  a  greater  and  more  complete  revenge  seemed  to  be  in  my  power. 
I  would  crush  him  utterly.  But  to  accomplish  this  effectually,  I 
must  curb  the  impetuosity  that  prompted  me  to  take  immediate 
steps  against  him.  I  must  go  cautiously  to  work,  and  not  precipitate 
matters,  as  I  had  recently  done.  I  must  draw  the  nets  slowly  round 
Mm  and  leave  him  no  loophole  to  escape.    Thus  did  I  reason  with 
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myself;  but  I  confess  that  if  I  had  encountered  Malpas  at  the 
moment,  all  my  prudential  resolves  would  have  flown  to  the  winds, 
and  passion  alone  have  swayed  me.  Luckily,  I  was  not  exposed  to 
the  temptation. 

Pull  of  wrathful  and  vindictive  emotions,  I  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
to  Marston,  and  did  not  halt  till  I  reached  the  churchyard  and  stood 
beside  my  mother's  grave. 

Often  In  earlier  days  and  in  moments  of  trouble  had  I  couie  to 
this  spot,  and  had  ever  found  relief.  Consolation  was  not  denied 
me  now.  The  clouds  that  had  gathered  round  me  began  to  disperse  ^ 
and  as  a  mother's  endearing  smiles  and  words  chase  away  childish 
grief,  so  my  troubles  were  sensibly  alleviated. 

Quitting  this  hallowed  spot,  I  approached  the  low  stone  wall  ak 
the  back  of  the  churchyard,  and  gazed  over  the  tops  of  the  trees 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  sacred  fabric  was 
reared. 

Little  as  Marston  Mere,  which  now  lay  before  me,  would  bear 
comparison  with  other  lakes,  world-renowned  for  beauty,  which  I  had 
recently  visited,  it  had  charms  of  its  own,  arising  from  old  associa- 
tions, which  endeared  it  to  mc,  and  rendered  it  more  attractive  in  my 
eyes  than  even  classic  Como  or  lovely  Lugano.  I  now  beheld  it  ii» 
perfect  repose.  Unruffled  by  a  breath,  its  surface  reflected  every 
object  on  its  banks, — trees,  church-tower,  boat-house, — as  distinctly 
as  a  mirror.  Tall  black  stakes,  to  which  fishing-nets  were  fastened, 
dotted  out  the  shallows  on  the  right,  and  nearer  the  strand,  in  the 
same  direction,  stood  a  group  of  cattle  cooling  themselves  in  the 
water.  Golden  lights  were  thrown  upon  the  trees  by  the  wester- 
ing sun,  and  a  stream  of  radiance  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  low  copse, 
on  the  left.  Between  this  copse  and  the  majestic  woods  of  Dunton, 
crowning  the  distant  heights,  floated  a  thm  summer  haze,  giving 
them  a  slumberous  beauty.  I  looked  on  for  some  time  entranced, 
following  the  shores  of  the  lake,  on  either  side,  to  the  remotest  point. 

Sweet  Marston  Merc,  scene  of  my  earliest  pleasures,  how  dear 
was  it  to  me  !  How  often  had  I  rowed  upon  its  waters,  or  plunged 
into  their  peUucid  depths !  How  often  had  I  fished  from  its 
banks,  or  roused  the  wild  duck  from  its  reeds  only  to  fall  beneath 
my  gun !  My  perilous  exploit  in  crossing  its  frozen  surface  with 
Mal|)as  Sale,  occurred  to  me — and  the  midnight  chase  with  Ned 
Culchcth  of  Phaleg,  the  gipsy.  Poor  Ned's  cottage  was  plainly  dis- 
cernible from  where  I  stood,  but  I  sedulously  avoided  looking  at  it. 

It  required  an  effort  to  tear  myself  away  from  this  enchanting 
scene,  but  I  could  not  gaze  at  it  for  ever,  so  I  crossed  the  church- 
yard, and,  avoiding  the  vicarage,  piisscd  through  a  small  gate,  and 
took  a  path  which  I  knew  would  bring  me  out  near  Simon  rownall's 
former  Habitation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  reached  the  barber-surgeon's  shop,  and  the  only  external  change  I 
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rceived  in  it  was  the  substitution  of  Chetham  Quick's  name  for 
t;;at  of  Pownall.  The  apprentice  had  succeeded  his  master,  and,  in 
doing  so,  aped  his  master's  peculiarities,  and  even  personal  appear- 
auce,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  might  almost  have  been  taken  for  him. 
As  I  entered  the  shop,  Chetham  was  sharpening  a  razor,  and,  on 
seeing  me,  he  exhibited  momentary  surprise  and  perhaps  alarm ;  but 
being  by  no  means  destitute  of  self-possession,  he  as  quickly  re- 
covered himself,  and  cocking  up  his  impudent  nose,  regarded  me  with 
a  saucT,  consequential  air.  He  declared  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  his  late  master,  but  his  private  opinion  was  that  he  was  gone  to 
America  with  Sissy  Culcheth.  At  the  time  of  Simon's  sudden  disap- 
pearance more  than  a  year's  salary  was  due  to  him,  and  he  had  seized 
upon  the  contents  of  the  shop  as  part  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
set  up  iu  his  master's  place.  Could  he  do  anything  for  me  ? 
Could  he  cut  my  hair — shave  me — or  trim  my  whiskers  ?  Could 
he  bleed  me, — or  dress  my  arm — he  had  a  sovereign  remedy  for  a 
bruise  ?  He  was  rattling  on  iu  this  way  when  I  suddenly  checked  his 
loquacity  by  observing  with  some  sternness  that  I  didn't  believe  a 
word  he  had' just  told  me — that  I  felt  quite  sure  his  master  was  not 
gone  to  America — and  equally  sure  that  Sissy  had  not  eloped  with 
his  master — but  that  both  were  kept  desi^edly  out  of  the  way,  and 
lie  knew  it.  While  saying  this,  I  eyed  him  fixedly,  but  though  he 
grew,  I  thought,  paler  he  did  not  move  a  muscle.  He  replied  in  a 
saucy  tone  that  he  was  sorry  I  doubted  his  word,  but  he  had  given 
nie  jul  the  information  in  his  power,  and  if  I  was  not  satisfied  I  had 
better  inquire  elsewhere.  Upon  which  he  began  sharpening  the 
razor  anew,  and  I  left  the  shop. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Job  Greaseby's  smithy.  Old  Job  did  not 
recollect  me  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  he  made  out  who  I  was  he 
evinced  his  delight  by  gripping  my  hand — my  left  hand,  luckily — as 
be  would  have  gripped  a  pair  of  pincers.  I  put  the  same  question  to 
'  :ni  that  I  had  done  to  Chetham  Quick.  Job  shook  his  grey  head, 
.i  said  it  was  a  thousand  pities  Sissy  was  gone,  and  with  such  a 
•  feaw  owd  reprobate  "  as  Simon  Pownall.  He  did  not  blame  her  as 
much  as  most  folks  did,  but  he  was  very  sorry  for  her  husband,  who 
WBS  as  worthy  a  chap  as  ever  breathed,  and  had  always  treated  her 
kindly.  This  was  all  I  could  extract  from  honest  Job.  He  either 
suspected  no  one  else,  or  kept  his  suspicions  to  himself. 

I  made  no  further  inquiries  in  the  village,  but  walked  across  the 
fields  to  Nethercrofts,  where  I  fortunately  found  both  William 
Weever  and  his  wife  at  home,  William  had  still  got  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  and  appeared  to  thrive  on  his  stewardship.  He 
and  Hannah  looked  very  well-to-do  and  comfortable.  Neither  of 
them  had  grown  thinner.  The  old  farm-house  was  but  little  changed 
since  my  uncle  Mobberley's  time.  The  old  articles  of  furniture 
occupied  their  customary  places,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  old 
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clock  ticking  still.  Notwitlistauding  my  remonstrances,  I  was 
shown  into  the  parlour,  and  Hannah  would  fain  have  brought  me 
some  refreshments,  but  I  would  only  take  a  cup  of  milk.  I  soon 
brought  up  the  subject  of  Sissy's  elopement,  but  I  learnt  nothing 
new.  They  both  believed  that  Simon  PownaJl  was  the  offender,  ana 
pitied  her  taste.  William  Weever  was  disposed  to  be  as  charitable 
as  Job  Greaseby,  but  his  wife  would  not  hear  a  word  in  Sissy's 
defence.  She  had  always  been  a  vain,  good-for-nothing  hussy,  and 
Hannah  wasn't  a  bit  surprised  at  her  conduct.  Poor  N  ed  was  well 
rid  of  her,  if  ne  ^^^uld  only  think  so.  It  was  a  pity  he  couldn't  see  j 
his  wife  with  other  people's  eyes.  ! 

Palling  in  obtaining  any  further  information,  I  rose  to  depart, 
promising  the  good  couple  to  pay  them  another  visit  very  shortly, 
as  I  intended  to  remain  for  a  little  time  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  had  a  pleasant  walk  back  to  Dunton,  varying  the  route  by  keep- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  mere,  opposite  to  that  by  which  I  had  come 
to  Marston. 

As  I  approached  the  Stamford  Arms,  I  perceived,  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree  in  front  of  the  inn,  an  old-fashioned  barouche,  with  a 
pair  of  very  fat  horses  attached  to  it,  a  remarkably  stout  coachman 
in  an  antiquated  livery  on  the  box,  and  a  couple  of  ladies  seated 
inside  it ;  while  just  within  the  porch  of  the  hostel  there  stood  a 
singular-looking  old  gentleman,  engaged  in  earnest  discourse  with 
Cuthbert  Spring. 

This  old  gentleman,  whom  I  recognised  at  once,  for  I  had  seen 
him  before,  was  Mr.  Norbury  Radcliffe  Hazilrigge,  of  Owlarton 
Grange,  near  Delamerc  Forest — a  very  worthy  person,  but  rather  \ 
eccentric — of  whom  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  from  various  friends — 
amongst  others,  from  John  Bridecake,  who  was  curate  at  Mr. 
Hazilriggc's  parish  church  of  Weverham,  and  who  liad  described  the 
old  gentleman  in  his  letters, — but  I  had  never  been  introduced  to 
him,  and  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  that  now  offered  of 
forming  his  acquaintance.  \ 

Mr.  Hazilrigge  was  between  sixty  and  seventy,  but  had  still  a  j 
hale  look,  and  though  very  odd  in  manner  and  grotesque  in  attire,  1 
had  decidedly  the  air  of  a  gentleman.     In  person  he  was  ratlier  ' 
comical,  being  short  and  punchy,  while  his  round  shouldeis  tended 
to  diminish  his  stature.     Ou  the  ridge  of  his  large  hooked  nose 
rested  a  pair  of  massive  silver  spectacles,  through  which  glimmered 
eyes  the  most  extraordinary  I  ever  beheld — large,  light-blue,  pro- 
jecting, but  dim.    In  a  word,  the  old  gentleman  was  moon-eyed. 
He  wore  his  hair  in  powder,  brushed  back  from  the  forehead,  and 
tied  behind  in  a  long  and  respectable  pigtail.    His  attire,  of  the 
formal  cut  of  George  the  Third's  day,  might  have  been  made  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or  the  end  of  the  last,  ana 
consisted  of  a  long  blue  coat,  cut  away  at  the  breast  and  skirts, 
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J  having  flat,  gilt  buttons,  a  red  waistcoat,  buckskins,  boots 
with  brown  tops  looped  up  behind,  a  lai^  plaited  frill  to  his 
shirt,  and  a  padded  cravat  tied  with  immense  bows.  A  broad- 
brimmed,  low-crowned  beaver,  specially  noticeable  for  its  deep 
hat-band  and  buckle,  and  a  gold-headed  cane  completed  his  appoint- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hazilrigge  was  so  much  engrossed  by  what  he  was  saying  to 
Cuthbert  Spring,  that  he  did  not  notice  my  approach  until  I  was 
close  beside  him.  He  then  turned  round,  and,  adjusting  his  spectacles, 
looked  me  full  in  the  face.  His  manner  was  so  odd,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  so  droll  as  he  regarded  me  thus,  that  I 
could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  him. 

t"WhT,  this  is  he,  Mr.  Spring!"  he  exclaimed;  "this  is  the 
I  young  duellist ! — Fm  sure  of  it." 
"You  are  right,  Mr.  Hazilrigge,"  Cuthbert   Spring    rejoined; 
"this  is  my  young  friend  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking — 
Mx.  Mervyn  Clitheroe.     Allow  me  to  introduce  him  to  you." 

"  Delighted  to  know  you,  sir,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  returning 
my  salute.  "  You  behaved  very  well  in  that  affair  last  night  with 
young  Sale — very  well  indeed,  upon  my  honour.  But  you'U  never 
guess,  Mr.  Clitheroe,  what  brought  me  to  Dunton  to-day — will  he, 
Cuthbert ?— ha !  ha!" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  will,"  Mr.  Spring  rejoined,  winking  at  me. 

"  I  can't  pretend  to  guess  what  business  may  have  brought  you 
here,  Mr.  Hazilrigge,"  I  observed.  "  But  it  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  me,  since  it  has  procured  me  the  pleasiure  of  year  ac- 
quaintance." 

The  old  gentleman  made  me  a  low  bow. 

"Sir,  you  are  extremely  complimentary,"  he  said.  "I  won't 
keep  you  longer  in  suspense.  Know,  then,  that  a  dream  brought 
me  here." 

"A  dream !  "  I  ejaculated,  with  difficulty  preserving  my  gravity. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered.  "I  dreamed  that  the  old  yew-tree  in 
the  churchyard  yonder,  with  the  bench  round  it,  was  struck  by 
iightniog  and  withered.  This  I  dreamed  last  night — three  times, 
sir — and  I  resolved  to  drive  over  this  morning,  and  ascertain,  from 
personal  inspection,  whether  the  yew-tree  had  really  sustained  any 
damage  from  the  fiery  element.  I  found  it  fair  and  flourishing. 
Now  the  learned  Artemidoms,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Somniortim  Inter - 
fretatione,'  tells  us  that  to  dream  of  thunder  signifies  jars,  quarrels, 
fierce  debates,  ahd  contentions.  And  again,  Anselmus  Julianus,  in 
his  'Art  attd  Judgment  of  Breams^  says  that  a  burnt  or  withered  tree 
denotes  vexation,  fear,  displeasure,  and  grief.  Therefore,  mine  was 
a  bad  dream  every  way — a  very  bad  dream,  sir." 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  I  rejoined,  willing  to  humour  him,  and  yet  set  him 
nt  ease.    "To  the  great  oneirocritical  authorities  you  have  brought 
0  2 
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forward,  I  -will  oppose  the  opinion  of  the  oracular  Apomazar,  who 
declares  that  a  burnt  yew-tree  presages  the  destruction  of  an 
enemy." 

"  Does  Apomazar  say  so,  Mr.  Clitheroe  ?  "  he  cried,  staring  at  me 
with  bis  purblind  orbs.  "  Does  he,  indeed  ?  Apomazar  is  a  wise 
man — a  very  wise  man — pltis  sapit  quam  Thales.  You  greatly 
relieve  my  mind.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  an  enemy — -out  no 
matter." 

"  You  forget  your  other  dream  about  cleaving  logs,  Mr,  Hazil- 
riggc,"  Cuthbert  Spring  interposed.     "  What  does  that  portend  ?  " 

"  The  visit  of  a  stranger  to  the  house  of  the  dreamer,  according 
to  Artemidorus,"  the  old  gentleman  answered. 

"  There  Artemidorus  is  in  the  right,  Mr.  Hazilrigge,"  I  rejoined, 
laughing,  "/am  the  stranger,  and  will  pay  you  a  visit  at  Owlarton 
Grange  whenever  you  choose  to  invite  me." 

"  That  is  already  settled,"  Cuthbert  Spring  observed.  "  The 
invitation  has  been  given  and  accepted.  I  answered  for  you,  as  I 
"felt  sure  a  visit  to  Owlarton  Grange  would  be  highly  agreeable  to 
70U.  We  are  going  to  dine  with  my  worthy  friend  tt)-morrow,  and 
•spend  a  few  days  with  him." 

I  expressed  my  entire  satisfaction  at  the  arrangement, 

"  Mr.  Spring  ought  to  tell  you  that  mine  is  a  haunted  house, 
sir,"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  said,  looking  at  me  through  his  spectacles. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  I  rejoined.  "I  have  long  desired  to  stay 
in  a  haunted  house ;  and  must  beg  you,  as  a  particular  favoui-,  to 
put  me  into  the  ghost's  room." 

"  Tut !  you  don't  know  Avhat  a  request  you  are  prefeiTing,"  Cuth- 
bert Spring  cried.  "  You  won't  sleep  a  wink.  I  have  tried  the 
experiment  once,  and  don't  desire  to  try  it  again." 

"  Well,  well,  there  arc  other  rooms  at  the  grange  if  the  Ghost's 
room  shouldn't  suit  Mr.  Clitheroe,"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  said,  "  He  I 
shall  have  his  choice.  We  wUl  do  our  best  to  amuse  you,  sir.  ^ 
Weverham  Glen  is  accounted  picturesque  by  sight- seers,  and  you  I 
may  explore  Delamere  Forest,  noted  as  the  scene  of  several  of  \ 
the  predictions  of  our  famous  old  Cheshire  prophet,  Robert  I 
Nixon."  I 

"No  want  of  attractions,  sir,"  I  rejoined.  "But  one  of  the  I 
greatest  pleasures  to  me  will  be  the  opportunity  of  seeing  my  dear  I 
Iriend — almost  brother — John  Bridecake,  who  lives  near  you."  ^ 

"  John  Brideoake  is  constantly  with  us,"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  rejoined,  l 
"  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  him,  and  so  has  my  sister.  He  has 
often  talked  01  you,  Mr,  Clitheroe,  and  has  wondered  when  you  would 
return  from  the  Continent,  Poor  Brideoake !  I  fear  he  has  some 
rrcret  sorrow.  Ho  aever  complains,  but  he  looks  unhappy,  and  his 
t;.ite  of  health  gives  ray  sister  much  uneasiness.  You  shall  meet 
'"^'.la  at  dinner  to-morrow.   But  come,  sir,  let  me  make  you  personallj 
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known  to  my  sister.  Miss  Hazilrigge,  and  my  niece,  Ora  Doveton. 
They  know  you  already  by  description." 

TFith  this',  he  conducted  me  to  the  barouche,  and  presented  me  in 
form  to  its  occupants.  Both  ladies  received  me  very  graciously ; 
but  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  so  much  beauty  as  I  discovered  in. 
Ora  Doveton — having  only  directed  a  casual  glance  towards  her  as  I 
previously  passed  the  carriage. 

Miss  i)oveton  evidently  remarked  my  surprise,  and  enjoyed  it. 
A  sparkling  brunette,  about  nineteen,  with  a  rich  bloom  under  the 
oUve  skin,  splendid  black  eyes,  dark  pencilled  brows,  and  long  silken 
eyelashes,  magnificent  black  hair,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  lips  of  the 
brightest  corS.  Such  was  Ora  Doveton.  The  contour  of  her  face 
■was  exquisite.  Her  manner  had  a  peculiar  witchery  and  grace,  well 
suited  to  the  southern  style  of  her  oeauty ;  and  her  black  sUk  attire 
and  lace  might  have  been  worn  by  an  Andalusian  damsel. 

I  have  described  the  niece  first,  because  I  confess  that  her  beauty 

Suite  dazzled  me,  and  left  me  very  little  power  of  noticing  the  aunt. 
>ut  Miss  Hazilrigge  merited  more  attention  than  I  paid  her.  Full 
fifteen  years  younger  than  her  brother,  she  was  still  good  lookin^g^ 
and  had  a  very  amiable  expression.  She  wore  her  own  gray  hair, 
which  suited  the  fresh  tint  of  her  comely  features  extremely  welL 
A  certain  family  likeness  existed  between  her  and  her  brother,  but 
she  was  evidently  shrewd  and  sensible,  and  quite  as  much  matter-of- 
fact  in  her  notions  as  she  appeared  to  be  the  reverse. 

Both  ladies  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  hearing  that  I  was- 
about  to  pay  Owlarton  Grange  a  visit ;  but  Ora  Doveton  assured  me 
■with  a  smile,  which  rather  contradicted  her  words,  that  I  should  find 
the  place  dreadfully  dull.  Her  countenance  wore  an  extremely  arcb 
expression  when  she  spoke  of  the  singular  errand  on  which  her  uncle 
had  come  to  Dunton,  and  she  did  not  appear  to  share  in  his  belief  in 
dreams.  I  soon  found  out  that  gravity  formed  no  part  of  Ora's 
composition.  She  was  the  merriest  creature  imaginable,  and  het 
high  spirits  carried  everything  before  them.  We  were  upon  inti- 
mate terms  directly.  She  rallied  me  upon  my  wounded  arm,  and  the 
cause  of  the  duel,  of  which  she  had  heard — and  I  became  so  much 
interested  by  her  sprightly  talk,  and  so  much  enthralled  by  the 
magic  of  the  beautiful  eyes  bent  down  upon  me,  that  I  felt  quite 
annoyed  when  Mr,  Hazilrigge  ordered  a  tall  old  footman,  in  an  anti- 
quated livery  (Finch  by  name)  to  let  do-wn  the  steps,  and  got  into 
the  carriage.  The  old  gentleman  then  bade  us  good-by,  hoping  to 
see  us  on  the  morrow ;  the  ladies  smiled  adieu — Ora's  smile  com- 
pleted her  conquest — and  the  stout  coachman  put  his  fat  cattle  in 
motion. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  old  Hazy  ?  "  Cuthbert  Spring  asked, 
as  we  entered  the  mn,  and  repaired  to  the  room  opening  upon  th^ 
bowling-green,  where  the  table  was  spread  for  dinner. 
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"Itliiiik  liim  very  diverting,"  I  rejoined.  "He  seems  to  have 
the  organ  of  credulity  rather  extensively  developed." 

"He  is  the  most  credulous  person  alive,"  Mr.  Spring  returned, 
"  and,  but  for  his  excellent  sister,  would  be  the  dupe  of  any  artful 
impostor  who  might  choose  to  practise  upon  him.  You  heard  on 
what  an  absurd  errand  he  came  here  to-day — a  dream  !  ha  !  ha  1 — 
but  he  is  always  on  some  wildgoose-chase  or  another — always  finding 
a  mare's-nest.  Everynook  and  cranny  of  the  old  fellow's  head  is  stuffed 
full  of  tales  of  hobgoblins,  spectres,  wood-demons,  gnomes,  elves,  and 
fairies  :  and  he  reads  nothing  but  books  of  necromancy,  witchcraft, 
and  judicial  astrology.  You  will  have  a  treat,  if  he  shows  you  his 
library.  But,  notwithstanding  his  whims  and  eccentricities.  Old 
Hazy  is  an  excellent,  estimable  person." 

"  Amongst  his  numerous  merits,  not  the  least,  in  my  opinion,"  I 
remarked,  "  is  the  possession  of  a  very  charming  niece." 

"  Eaith  !  you  may  say  so.  There  isn't  such  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
as  Ora  Doveton's  in  the  county.  Why,  zounds  !  at  your  age  I  should 
have  fallen  head-over-heels  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  And  mark 
what  I  say,  MeiTyn, — beauty  isn't  Ora's  only  recommendation. 
She  will  be  her  uncle's  heiress.  Old  Hazy  is  rich.  He  has  no  other 
nephews  or  nieces — no  other  near  relations  that  I  know  of,  except 
his  sister ;  so  Owlartou  Grange,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  must  be 
Ora's.     There's  a  look-out  for  you,  my  boy." 

I  smiled,  but  not  caring  to  acknowledge  the  interest  I  had  begun 
to  feel  for  Ora,  I  spoke  of  Miss  Hazilrigge  and  the  singular  contrast 
she  presented  to  her  brother,  and  soon  afterwards  dinner  was  served, 
and  we  sat  down  to  it.  After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  while 
we  were  discussing  a  bottle  of  the  delectable  port,  our  conversation 
turned  upon  Owlarton  Grange,  and  the  report  of  its  being  haunted. 
I  laughingly  inquired  under  what  form  the  ghost  appeared. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  the  phantom  has  ever  revealed  itself  to 
mortal  gaze,"  Mr.  Spring  replied ;  "  but  I  have  heard  it,  as  you  may 

S»8Bibly  do,  since  you  mean  to  occupy  the  haunted  room.  Owlarton 
range,  as  you  will  find,  is  a  very  curious  old  house — one  of  those 
quaint,  blaclc  and  white,  timber  and  plaster  structures  wliich  I  have 
heard  you  admire — and  aI)ounds  in  dark  galleries,  oddly-shaped 
rooms,  bay-windows,  full  of  stained  glass,  wide  staircases,  narrow 
staircases,  and  out-of-the-way  mouldy  passages.  Ghosts  must  be 
partial  to  such  a  dwelling,  so  no  wonder  one  has  found  its  way  there. 
The  Grange  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Hiizilrigge  family  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  and  connected  with  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  still 
older  edifice,  once  appertaining  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  Vale 
iloyal.  But  to  come  back  to  the  haunted  room.  I  won't  ilcscribe 
it — for  it  will  soon  come  under  your  own  observation — except  to 
say  that  it  is  spacious,  with  a  low  ceiling  crossed  by  great  oak  beams, 
nd  has  black  oak  panels,  a  siuguhu-  old  portrait,  and  a  fantastic- 
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looking  old  tester-bed,  -vrith  strangely-carved  pillars,  and  hangings 
tf  faded  tapestry.  I  am  not  superstitions,  but  when  I  saw  this  bed, 
I  felt  very  little  inclination  to  occupy  it.  However,  since  there  was 
no  help,  in  due  time  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  piUow.  "Whether  I 
had  dropped  off  to  sleep  I  cannot  say,  but  I  was  suddenly  roused  by 
an  extraordinary  knock — a  dull,  dead,  but  distinct  sound,  as  if  caused 
by  a  heavy  blow  struck  against  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  just  below 
the  room.  I  listened  intently,  and  in  another  minute  the  knock 
•was  repeated.  I  counted  five  distinct  blows — and  then  the  sound 
ceased." 

"Did  yon  not  arise  and  try  to  ascertain  whence  the  socnd 
proceeded?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  had  extinguished  my  taper,  and  thick  curtains  were  drawn 
before  the  large  bay-window,  so  that  I  was  in  profound  darkness.  I 
confess  that  I  felt  considerable  trepidation.  After  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  the  mysterious  sound  was  renewed — knock ! — knock ! — 
i  knock ! — as  if  the  blows  had  been  deliberately  dealt  by  the  hand  of  a 
giant.  Each  blow  seemed  to  approach  nearer — and  the  last  sounded 
as  if  struck  against  a  closet  door,  which  I  expected  would  burst  open, 
and  some  terrible  intruder  stalk  in.  These  mysterious  knocks  must 
have  commenced  about  midnight,  and  they  continued  at  intervalsi  as 
I  have  described,  for  nearly  two  hours." 

Cuthbert  Spring  had  more  than  once  replenished  his  glass  during 
the  progress  of  this  story,  and  he  now  thought  that  its  length  entitled 
him  to  a  second  bottle  of  port ;  but,  having  had  enough,  I  left  him  to 
its  enjoyment,  and  stroUed  out  upon  the  bowling-green  to  breathe 
the  evening  air.  Not  to  poUute  the  sweet  atmosphere  with  the 
odour  of  tobacco,  be  it  understood ;  for  I  abominate  the  practice  of 
smoking,  and  never  indulge  in  it.  While  pacing  to  and  fro,  I 
review^  the  various  incidents  of  the  day;  and  though  my  meetirg 
with  Ned  Culcheth,  and  the  story  of  his  wrongs  had  left  a  very 

I  painful  impression  upon  me,  yet  I  found  myself  chiefly  dwelling 
jBfOD.  a  more  recent  occurrence.  My  susceptibilities  seemed  to  be 
roused  anew.  I  began  to  persuade  myself  that,  by  encouraging  my 
admiration  of  Ora,  I  might  succeed  in  forgetting  Apphia.  Un- 
doubtedly there  did  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  blank  in  my  heart  a» 
there  had  been  in  the  morning.  As  I  gazed  up  at  the  stars  in  the 
,  clear  vault  above  me,  I  thought  of  orbs  that  rivalled  them  in  bril- 
liancv.  Yes,  yes, — I  fear  Apphiaf  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
supplanted  by  the  beautiful  and  bewitching  brunette. 

By-and-by  Cuthbert  Spring  joined  me.  He  was  in  a  merry  mood, 
and  soon  brought  up  the  subject  of  Old  Hazy's  charming  niece ;  and. 
now  I  did  not  discourage  him.  It  was  just  the  hour  to  talk  of  a 
pretty  girl,  and  I  felt  disposed  to  unbosom  myself,  and  own  that  I  was 
half  captivated,  but  a  certain  bashfulness  restrained  me.  However, 
I  said  quite  enough  to  convince  liim  that  I  vias  slightly  hit. 
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After  partaking  of  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  open  air,  we  retired  early  to 
our  chambers,  and,  my  arm  being  much  easier,  T  made  up  that  night 
for  my  previous  want  of  rest. 

I  arose  next  morning  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  known  for 
many  a  day.  Could  it  be  the  anticipation  of  seeing  the  charming  Ora 
Doveton  that  made  me  feel  so  joyous?  I  cannot  precisely  answer 
the  question ;  but  I  think  she  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  mw 
good  spirits.  When  we  met  at  breakfast,  Cuthbert  Spring  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  improved  appearance,  and  told  me  I  looked  morelike 
my  former  self.  He  could  perceive,  he  said,  that  I  had  been  dreaming 
of  something  more  agreeable  than  blighted  yew-trees — perhaps  of  a 
pair  of  fine  black  eyes,  which  was  especially  lucky,  if  the  fine  black 
eyes  seemed  to  ogle  you— according  to  Artemidorus.  My  personal 
comfort  was  increased  by  the  amended  condition  of  my  arm,  which 
now  gave  me  much  less  inconvenience,  and  promised  soon  to  be  useful 
again.  Moreover,  the  fine  weather  continued,  and  everything  held  out 
a  pleasurable  prospect.     So  no  wonder  I  felt  gay. 

Cuthbert  Spring  left  me  to  my  own  devices  until  four  o'clock,  at 
which  time  it  w^as  agreed  that  we  should  start  for  Owlarton  Grange. 
If  the  arrangement  had  been  left  to  me,  I  should  have  set  out  at  once 
—for  I  was  impatient  to  be  off;  but  my  friend  had  letters  to  write, 
and  of  course  his  convenience  must  be  consulted. 

Not  finding  much  to  amuse  me  in-doors,  I  sallied  forth,  and  proceeded 
to  the  churchyard  to  look  at  the  ancient  yew-tree,  which  had  served 
me  as  a  medium  of  introduction  to  the  charming  Ora.      It  was  a 
fine  old  tree,  in  perfect  preservation,  with  a  bench,  capable  of  accom-   j 
modating  at  least  twenty  people,  encircling  its  mighty  stem.  Duntou 
Church,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  stands  on  an  elevated  ridge  of 
land,  overlooking  the  extensive  vale  of  the  Mersey,  with  the  Lanca- 
shire hills  bounding  the  view  on  the  north,  while  on  the  south,  or 
Cheshire  side,  the  prospect  is  even  more  diversified  and  beautiful.    I 
had  seated  myself  on  the   bench   beneath  tlic   yew-tree,  and  was  \ 
trying  to  discover  some  landmark  to  indicate  the  position  of  Owlar-  \ 
ton  Grange,  when  the  noise  caused  by  the  shutting  of  a  gate  at    ^ 
the    bottom   of    the    churchyard  made   me    aware  of   some  one's 
approach.    It  was  Ned  Culcheth.    He  was  accompanied  by  Hubert, 
and  had  come  over  to  inform  me  that  a  month's  leave  of  absence 
had  been  granted   liim   by  Lord  Amouudcrncss.     He  had  heard 
something  overnight  wliicli  he  thought  would  furnish  him  with  a 
clue  to  Simon  Pownall's  retreat.     A  person  very  like  Simon  had    ' 
been  seen  a  few  days  ago  at  Knutsford  with  Chctham  Quick.     Chet- 
ham,  therefore,  as  I  had  suspected,  was  most  probably  in  secret  com- 
munication with  his  old  master.     That  Chctham  must  be  in  league 
witii  Captain  Sale,  Ned  thought  quite  certain,  for  soon  after  my  visit 
to  the  barber's  shop  on  the  day  before,  Chctham  liad  run  down  to  the 
vicarage  to  inform  the  captain  of  the  circumstauce.     Phalcg  had 
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also  been  to  the  vicarage.  This  was  the  sum  of  Ned's  intelligence- 
It  was  not  much ;  but,  by  closely  watching  Chetham,  he  felt  sure 
he  should  soon  learn  more.  I  agreed  with  him  that  he  was  now 
upon  the  right  scent,  and  likely  soon  to  unearth  the  old  fox,  but 
I  advised  him  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in  his  proceedings,  as  no  doubt 
he  would  be  watched  in  his  turn.  I  then  told  him  of  my  proposed 
visit  to  Owlarton  Grange,  and  that  I  should  probably  remain  there- 
for three  or  four  days.  Ned  said  he  would  come  over  to  the  Grange, 
if  he  had  any  tidings  to  give  me,  and  he  then  left  me — taking  my 
best  wishes  with  him — and  made  hb  way  out  of  the  churchyard,  with 
Hubert  at  his  heels. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  passed  rather  slowly,  and  was  un- 
marked by  any  incident,  but  at  four  o'clock  a  yellow  rattler,  as  Mr. 
Spring  termed  the  post-chaise,  came  to  the  door,  and  we  started  on 
our  expedition.  Our  road  lay  through  a  fair  and  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  comfortable  homesteads,  orchards,  bams,  cow-houses, 
stacks  of  com,  hay,  and  beans,  and  other  evidences  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  cmtivators  of  the  soil.  Nowhere  in  England  is  there 
better  farming  than  in  this  part  of  Cheshire;  nowhere  are  such 
cheeses  made — a  fact  which  alone  would  prove  the  extraordinary 
fatness  of  the  land.  But  it  was  not  merely  the  comfortable  farm- 
house and  its  appurtenances  that  we  beheld.  In  the  course  of  our 
drive  we  passed  by  many  an  ancestral  hall  and  lordly  mansion,  en- 
riched with  the  accessories  of  wood  and  water — for  without  a  mere  a 
Cheshire  park  would  be  incomplete.  Some  of  these  domains  were  of 
vast  extent,  and  calculated  to  give  exalted  notions  of  the  territorial 
importance  of  their  possessors.  The  Cheshire  squires  may  well  be 
proud.  But  by  far  the  most  picturesque  scene  we  beheld  was  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  drive,  and  as  my  companion  had  not  prepared 
me  for  it,  I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise.  Emerging  from  a  thick 
wood,  through  which  the  road  was  cut,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
most  romantic  glen,  hemmed  in  on  eithejr  side  by  rocks  some  sixty 
feet  in  height,  seemingly  rent  asunder,  and  spanned  by  a  giddy-look- 
ing stone  bridge,  such  as  might  be  thrown  across  an  Alpine  ravine. 
Beneath  this  bridge  dashed  a  rapid  stream,  which,  falling  over  ledges 
of  rock,  formed  a  cascade,  and  then  taking  its  way  down  the  glen,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  well-grown  timber,  reached  a  point 
where  its  waters  were  dammed,  in  order  that  they  might  turn  the 
wheels  of  a  most  picturesque-looking  mill,  causing  them  to  spread 
out  into  a  miniature  lake.  In  some  places  the  rocks  were  naked 
and  precipitous ;  in  others,  where  less  steep,  their  sides  were  clothedi 
with  shrubs  and  evergreens.  On  the  further  side  of  the  glen,  and 
overhanging  it,  stood  a  venerable  fabric,  with  a  fine  square  tower,  and 
I  learnt  to  my  surprise  that  this  was  Weverham  Church,  of  which 
John  Bridecake  was  curate.  John  did  not  live  in  the  village,  but  his 
cottage  was  pointed  out  to  me  amongst  a  clump  of  trees  behind  the 
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church.  Most  assuredly  I  should  have  called  there,  had  I  not  ex- 
pected to  meet  him  at  dinner.  We  were  now  within  a  couple  a*" 
miles  of  Owlarton  Grange,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat  with  pleEisui- 
able  anticipation.  The  last  mile  was  rather  trying  to  our  horses, 
being  up  a  deep  sandy  lane,  but  having  waded  slowly  through  it, 
we  came  to  firm  ground,  and  entered  a  long  avenue  of  stately  syca- 
mores, at  the  end  of  which  we  descried  the  old  hall. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Of  the  mysterious  bell-ring-ing  at  Owlarton  Grange. 

On  a  nearer  approach,  I  was  struck  with  the  lonesome  look  of  the 
i'lace.  It  had  an  air  of  gloom  about  it  that  filled  me  with  supersti- 
tious fancies.  How  could  Ora  dwell  there,  and  retain  such  high  sprits  ? 
A  stagnant  moat,  covered  with  duckweed  and  flags,  and  with  its 
edges  overgrown  with  rushes,  surrounded  the  house  and  the  quaintly- 
cut  parterres  in  front  of  it.  This  moat  was  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
on  either  side  of  which  grew  a  sombre  pine.  There  was  no  lodge, 
but  on  the  further  side  of  the  bridge  stood  a  tall  arched  gateway  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  copings  and  large  stone  shields,  on  which  were 
•oculptured  the  arms  of  tne  family.  Over  a  smaller  gate  on  the  right 
was  a  demi-wyvern  carved  in  stone.  A  brick  wall,  about  four  feet 
liigh,  with  iron  rails  on  the  top,  skirted  the  garden,  and  extended  as 
iar  assome  small  outbuildings.  The  house  itself  was  a  very  fair  speci- 
men of  an  old  Cheshire  timber-framed  hall.  According  to  dates 
preserved  in  different  parts  of  the  edifice,  which  I  afterwards  saw,  it 
must  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  a  great  portion 
of  the  ancient  grange  was  probably  demolished.  Cuthoert  Spring's 
description  of  the  place  was  sufiicicntly  accurate,  though  its  extenor 
was  more  picturesque  than  he  had  led  mo  to  anticipate.  From  a 
narrow  centre  sprang  t  wo  small  projections ;  and  beyond  these  ad- 
vanced, far  out,  a  couple  of  broad  wings,  constituting  altogether  a 
frontage  of  great  beauty.  In  each  of  the  wings  and  lesser  projec- 
tions were  large  transom  windows,  with  stained  glass  in  the  small 
octagonal  leaden  frames.  All  the  timber  of  the  hall  was  painted 
black,  and  the  plaster  white,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  squares,  pro- 
ducing a  very  charming  and  fanciful  effect.  Sharp  gables  terminated 
each  point  of  the  roof. 

Our  summons  at  the  gateway -boll  was  speedily  answered  by  Finch, 
the  old  footman,  and  a  stout,  respectable-looking  butler  of  remarkably 
fjedate  aspect,  whom  Cuthbort  Spring  addressed  ns  Mr.  i'oudcr.  The 
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gates  being  thrown  open,  we  drove  on  to  the  porch,  and,  alighting 
there,  made  but  a  step  into  a  spadous  entrance-hall,  hung  round  with 
old  buff  coats,  hunting-horns,  battle-axes,  and  pikes.  Here  Mr. 
Hazilrigge  came  forth  to  bid  us  welcome. 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  enchanted  to  see  me.  I  had  evidently 
won  his  heart  by  my  solution  of  his  dream ;  but  he  told  me,  with  a 
very  solemn  look,  that  he  was  sure  some  misfortune  awaited  him, 
for  "the  yard-clock  had  struck  thirteen  at  midnight,  and  old  blind 
Mungo,  the  superaimuated  house-dog,  had  howled  throughout  the 
night.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Duncalf,  the  cook,  had  complained  that  the 
kitchen  fire  would  ouly  bum  on  one  side  of  the  grate.  This  I 
ooold  not  but  admit  was  a  very  bad  sign,  portending  that  the  meat 
.■would  be  only  half  roasted,  and  1  recommended  an  immediate  and 
vigorous  application  of  the  poker,  in  order  to  dispel  the  charm.  To 
my  infinite  regret,  Mr.  Hazilrigge  next  informed  me  that  John 
Bridecake  was  too  unwell  to  leave  home  on  that  day.  He  sent  his 
love  to  me,  and  hoped  I  would  come  over  and  see  him  on  the  morrow. 
How  grieved  I  then  felt  that  I  had  not  called  on  him  as  I  passed 
through  Weverham.  But  where  was  Ora?  I  was  just  going  to 
inquire  after  the  ladies  when  my  host  moved  an  adjournment  to  the 
library,  and  I  followed  him,  hoping  to  find  them  there ;  but  the 
chamber  was  vacant,  and  I  learnt  that  it  was  a  sanctum  sanctorum 
which  none  of  womankind  were  allowed  to  invade.  I  also  remarked, 
as  the  old  gentleman  closed  the  door,  that  Cuthbert  Spring  had 
vanished,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason  of  his  declining  to 
accompany  us. 

The  hbrary  was  well  furnished  with  musty  volumes.  But  just 
then  I  was  in  no  humour  for  examining  black-letter  tomes,  and 
would  far  rather  have  encountered  the  black  eyes  that  had  be- 
witched me.  However,  there  was  no  escape,  so  groaning  internally, 
I  seated  myself  in  the  chair  offered  me  by  Old  Hazy,  and  listened,  as 
attentively  as  I  could,  while  he  took  down  some  of  his  treasures, 
and  descanted  upon  them.  He  propounded  the  magical  oracles  of 
Zoroaster — half  fascinated  me  by  the  wondrous  narratives  of  From- 
mannus  and  Leonard  Vair — cited  Delancre,  Delrio,  Cardan,  Torre- 
blanca,  John  Baptist  Porta,  Psellus,  Pererius,  Doctor  Dee,  and 
other  writers  on  occult  philosophy — recounted  the  history  of  the 
three  possessed  Virgins  in  Flanders,  the  Princess  of  the  Sorcerers 
in  Provence,  and  Martha  Brossier — discoursed  on  the  Clavicula 
Salamonis  and  the  Enchiridion  of  Pope  Leo — flagellated  demons  and 
sorcerers  with  the  lashes  of  Bodinus — ^revealed  the  confessions  of 
witches  by  the  help  of  Binsfeldius — and  stunned  me  with  the  Mal- 
leus Maleficorum. 

While  listening  to  him,  I  felt  as  if  I  myself  were  in  a  magic  circle 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  At  last  he  took  down  a  large 
mystic  folio,  bound  in  black  vellum,  and  full  of  blood-red  charact«8 
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and  conjurations,  and,  telling  me  it  was  the  Gri moire,  was  about  ta 
exhibit  to  my  stupefied  gaze  the  veritable  sign-manual  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  when,  luckily,  the  rumbling  of  a  gong  announced  that 
it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  I  was  liberated  from  a  purgatory 
of  more  than  an  hour's  duration.  My  delight  was  excessive  as  we 
returned  to  the  entrance-hall,  and,  fancying  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  seeing  Ora,  I  willingly  accepted  my  host's  oiFer  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  haunted  room,  which  had  been  prepared  for  me,  ia 
accordance  with  my  request. 

Passing  through  an  arched  opening  in  a  richly-carved  screen  of 
dark  oak,  Mr.  Hazilrigge  then  led  the  way  to  a  magnificent  staircase 
of  the  same  lustrous  material,  with  massive  and  elaborately-carved- 
handrails  and  balusters.  Tall  posts  at  each  angle  supported  the 
family  crest — a  demi-wyvern — together  with  a  carved  shield  with 
armorial  bearings.  Light  was  afforded  by  large  transom  windows,, 
glowing  with  rich  dyes.  As  I  commenced  ascending  the  staircase, 
the  sound  of  light  musical  laughter  reached  my  ears,  and  looking  up 
at  an  open  gallery  above,  I  beheld  Ora  Doveton.  Yes — there  stood 
the  charmer  in  the  prettiest  attitude  possible,  between  the  pillars, 
with  one  small  hand  resting  upon  the  low  balustrade  in  front  of  her. 
No  portrait  in  Old  Hazy's  gallery  could  be  better  framed — no  frame 
could  contain  a  more  exquisite  portrait.  My  gaze  must  have  ex- 
pressed the  admiration  I  felt,  for  an  added  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks. 
Close  behind  her  stood  her  aunt  and  Cuthbert  Spring.  On  our  join- 
ing the  party.  Miss  Hazilrigge  chided  her  brotner  for  detaining  me 
so  long  in  the  library,  but  Ora,  with  a  sly  glance,  said  she  thought 
I  must  be  just  as  fond  of  necromantic  lore  as  her  uncle,  since 
his  books  seemed  to  have  more  attraction  for  me  than  their  society.. 
Groodnatured  Mr.  Hazilrigge  came  to  my  rescue  at  once,  declaring 
if  anybody  was  to  blame  he  was  ;  but,  finding  my  tastes  congenial 
to  his  own,  he  had  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
treasures  to  me,  and  was  happy  to  state  that  I  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  them.  Ora  must  not  suppose  that  conversation  with  a 
silly  girl  was  half  so  attractive  as  discourse  with  departed  sages,  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  my  reflective  turn.  He  had  seldom  met  with 
so  patient  a  listener  as  I  had  proved,  and  he  hoped  I  should  pass  many 
equally  profitable  hours  with  him  in  his  study.  All  his  recondite 
stores  should  be  laid  open  to  me.  My  fair  tonnentress  heard  him 
quietly  to  an  end,  lookmg  all  the  while  archly  at  me,  but  she  thea 
broke  into  a  fit  of  merriment,  which  was  only  checked  by  her  uncle 
ordering  her  to  go  and  prepare  for  dinner,  while  he  carried  mc  off- 
much  to  my  cliagrin — down  the  long,  dark  corridor.  Cuthbert 
Spring  accompanied  us,  but  Ora  tripped  off  with  her  aunt  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  we  had  just  reached  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber assigned  to  mc,  when  her  jocund  laugh  was  heard  again,  as  if  she 
tliought  i  was  about  to  undergo  a  second  ordeal.    Looking  round. 
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I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  mirthful  countenance  ere  she  dis- 
appeared. 

Cuthbert  Spring  left  me  at  the  door,  saying,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  that  he  had  had  quite  enough  of  that  chamber.  Mr. 
Hazilrigge  himself  only  just  entered  the  room,  and  after  lookiug 
round  to  see  that  all  was  comfortable,  and  inquiring  whether  I  wanted 
anything,  proffered  to  send  his  valet.  Rivers,  to  assist  me  in  my  toilet, 
^and  departed. 

I  looked  round  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with  a  little  super- 
stitious dread.  The  room  was  spacious  and  gloomy,  owing  to  the 
sombre  character  of  the  fumitxire  and  the  dark  oak  panels.  Oppo- 
site the  antique  tester-bed,  with  its  stiff,  faded  hangings,  described 
by  Cuthbert  Spring,  was  a  large  bay-window  filled  with  painted  glass, 
now  "lowing  with  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  and  casting  its 
rich  dyes  on  the  polished  oak  floor.  Over  the  carved  mantelpiece 
hung  the  portrait  of  an  old  man  in  a  nightcap  wig,  and  a  long  loose 
•coat  of  reddish-brown  cloth  wrapped  round  his  attenuated  Umbs. 
The  features  of  the  personage  thus  represented  were  spare  and 
sharp,  with  a  nose  like  a  hawk's  beak.  He  wore  spectacles,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  was  examining  an  account-book.  Behind  him  stood 
an  attendant  in  a  square-cut  coat  and  long-flapped  waistcoat,  with  a 
sinister  expression  of  countenance.  This  was  the  only  picture  in  the 
room,  and  it  strongly  arrested  my  attention. 

I  was  examining  it  when  Rivers  entered.  He  was  a  young  man, 
and  an  importation  from  town,  and  rattled  away  all  the  time  he  was 
helping  me  to  dress.  Rivers  did  not  think  it  possible  he  could 
remain  in  his  place,  for  though  he  had  no  objections  to  make  to  his 
master  or  Miss  Haziki^e,  or  to  any  one  else,  yet  such  strange 
things  had  happened  in  the  house  of  late — such  alarming  noises 
had  been  heard — that  he  couldn't  stay  in  it.  I  questioned  him  as 
to  the  kind  of  noises  he  meant,  but  he  glanced  round  in  trepidation, 
and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "I  daren't  speak  iu  this  room,  sir,  lest  the 
ghost  should  overhear  me.  But  you'U  find  it  out.  Between  our- 
selves, I  don't  think  you'll  stop  here  long.  Nobody  does,  sir.' 
And  with  this  consolatory  remark — ^his  services  being  no  longer 
required — he  left  me. 

Seating  myself  on  an  old  fauteuil  covered  with  faded  Utrecht 
velvet,  1  again  began  to  examine  the  remarkable  picture  I  have 
mentioned,  and  might  have  been  occupied  in  this  way  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Rivers  bounced 
into  the  room.  Seeing  that  he  looked  startled,  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter. 

"Pray  what  may  be  your  pleasure,  sir  ?  "  he  said. 

"I  want  nothing,"  I  returned.     "  I  didn't  ring." 

He  eyed  me  rather  incredulously,  but,  without  making  any  further 
remark,  bowed  and  departed. 
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But  he  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  when  he 
re-appeared. 

"This  time  you  must  have  rung,  sir,"  he  observed.  "There  can 
be  no  mistake,  for  I  watched  the  bell.  Excuse  me  for  remarking, 
sir,  that  nothing  disturbs  my  master  so  much  as  the  loud  ringing 
of  chamber-bells,  or,  indeed,  any  other  bells,  and  he  hopes  his  guests 
will  kindly  consider  him  in  this  particular." 

"Your  master  may  rely  upon  it  I  will  not  disturb  him,"  I 
rejoined,  "  but  no  bell  has  been  rung  by  me.  I  have  not  quitted 
this  chair  since  you  were  last  here." 

Rivers  looked  at  me  again,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  departed. 

I  thought  his  conduct  very  odd,  but  I  was  still  more  surprised 
when  he  once  more  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Now,  sir ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"Certain  of  what?"  I  rejoined,  almost  laughing  in  his  face. 
«  Certain  that  I  rang  the  bell  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir, — ^yes ! — and  very  loudlj^  too !  Mr.  Ponder,  the  butler, 
and  old  Mnch,  the  footman,  heard  it  as  well  as  me — and  watched 
it." 

"This  is  very  extraordinary,"  I  remarked, 

"Very  extraordinary  indeed!"  he  rejoined,  "if  you  didn't  ring 
the  bell,  sir.    But  perhaps  it's  a  joke,  sir  ?  " 

I  looked  angrily  at  him,  but  at  this  moment  the  sedate-looking 
butler  came  in,  having  previously  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  bell  has  been  i  ung  again — since  Rivers 
went  up." 

"  Well,  at  least  he  can  bear  witness  that  I  have  not  rung  it," 
I  said. 

"  Certainly,  sir—there's  no  denying  it,"  the  valet  replied,  staring 
with  surprise. 

"  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the  bell  P  "  I  asked. 

"None  whatever,  sir,"  Mr.  Ponder  answered.  "We  all  know 
the  bell  belonging  to  this  room  well  enough.  It  hasn't  rung  for 
many  a  long  day — not  since  Mr.  Cuthbert  Spring  slept  in  the 
room." 

Here  there  was  another  tap  at  the  door,  and  old  Finch,  the 
footman,  entered. 

"  It  be  goin'  again,"  Finch  said,  "  and  I  be  come  to  see  whatever 
be  the  matter." 

We  all  exchanged  glances  of  astonishment,  but  no  explanation 
could  be  ^ven. 

"  This  IS  very  strange — very  unaccountable,"  I  remarked. 

"  Ours  is  a  very  strange  house,  sir,  and  very  odd  things  happen 
in  it,"  Mr.  Ponder  rejoined,  gravely.  "But  let  me  beg  you  not  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  my  master.  It  would  put  him  out 
exceedingly,  and  he  would  have  no  reat  during  the  whole  evening. 
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Ii  we  hear  any  more  ringing,  we  shall  cojiclude  that  we  needn't 
;.nswer  the  summons.    Dinner  will  be  served  directly,  sir." 

Upon  this,  he  quitted  the  room  with  the  two  other  servants, 

i  I  soon  afterwards  found  my  way  to  the  drawing-room,   in 

ich  all  the  party,  with  one  important  exception,  had  assembled. 
.  course,  havmg  been  cautioned  by  the  butler,  I  said  nothing  of 
the  strange  circumstance  that  had  just  taken  place  to  Mr.  HazUrigge. 
Soon  afterwards,  Ora  entered,  looking  ravishing  in  a  dark  evening 
dress,  which  set  off  the  graces  of  her  exquisite  person  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  With  a  sly  smUe  she  asked  how  I  liked  the  haunted 
diamber — ^whether  my  courage  had  evaporated — and  whether  I  had 
heard  any  supernatural  sounds  ?  Not  for  worlds  would  she  sleep 
in  that  room,  she  declared.  She  would  not  even  enter  it  in  broad 
daylight.  Had  I  noticed  the  portraits  of  the  miser  and  his  wicked 
servant — old  Clotten  Hazibi^e  and  Jotham  Shocklach  ?  Before  I 
could  reply  to  these  inquiries,  the  beU  at  the  garden  gate  rang 
kradlv,  attracting  general  attention. 

"  !fih  day  !  who  can  that  be  ?  "  Mr.  Hazilrigge  exclaimed.  "  I 
expect  no  one.  Perhaps  it  may  be  John  Brideoake,  after  all.  I 
hope  so." 

"  Mr.  Brideoake  would  never  ring  in  that  manner,"  Ora  remarked- 
"  But  whoever  it  is,  he  is  just  in  time  for  dinner." 

We  waited  a  little  in  expectation,  but  no  one  was  announced. 
Presently  the  bell  rang  again  more  loudly  than  before. 

"Very  strange  the  servants  shouldn't  go  to  the  door,"  Mr. 
Hazilrigge  cried,  impatiently.  "What  can  be  the  matter  with 
them?" 

Here  there  was  another  peal  from  the  bell,  louder  and  longer  than 
mj  that  had  preceded  it—a  peal  to  disturb  the  whole  house. 
Exclamations  of  astonishment  burst  from  all  the  party.  Who  can  it 
be  ? — what  can  it  mean  ? 

The  tremendous  peal  had  scareley  ceased  when  Mr.  Ponder 
entered  the  room,  and  with  an  imperturbable  manner,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  aimounced  that  dinner  was 
sored. 

"Dinner!"  Mr.  Hazilri^e  exclaimed.  "I  thought  you  were 
going  to  announce  half  a  dozen  unexpected  guests.  Pray  who  has 
been  ringing  the  door-bell  ?  " 

"The  door-bell,  sir?"  Mr.  Ponder  exclaimed.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir — did  you  say  the  door-bell  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  did !  Would  you  try  to  persuade  me  you  didn't 
hear  it  ?     There  it  goes  again — ^there  ;  do  you  hear  it  now,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  hear  it,"  Mr.  Ponder  replied,  quietly. 

"  Zounds !  Ponder,  vou're  enough  to  provoke  a  saint  with  your 
imperturbability !  Will  nothing  move  you  ?  If  you  do  hear  it,  why 
don't  you  answer  it  ? — ^why  don't  you  go  to  the  door  ?" 
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"  I  have  been  to  the  door,  sir,"  Mr.  Ponder  replied,  without  moving 
a  muscle.     "And  I  saw — no  one." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  bell  has  been  ringing  of  its  own 
accord.  Ponder  r"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  cried. 

"It  seems  very  like  it,  sir,"  the  butler  answered. 

"  A  hoax  ! — a  manifest  hoax  ?"  Cuthbert  Spring  exclaimed. 

"I  don't  see  how  that  can  be,  sir,"  the  tranquil  Ponder  rejoined. 
"  Rivers  and  Finch  are  stationed  near  the  gate.  Apparently,  the  bell 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  ring,  and  it  will  ring  in  spite  of  us." 

As  he  said  this,  there  was  an  almost  imperceptible  smile  about  the 
butler's  placid  features.  Suspecting  a  hoax,  and  eager  to  detect  it, 
I  begged  Mr.  Hazilrigge  to  excuse  me,  and  rushed  forth. 

I  have  already  described  the  position  and  appearance  of  the  gate- 
way to  the  hall.  It  was  to  the  side  gate,  reserved  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, that  the  bell,  which  had  disturbed  us  by  its  peals,  was 
affixed.  It  was  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  a  little  wooden  pent- 
house, but  was  otherwise  fully  exposed  to  view.  It  was  ringing 
violently  as  I  approached,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  my  arrival,  when  it  ceased.  Rivers  and  Finch  were  watch- 
ing it  narrowly,  and  both  declared  they  could  not  account  for  its 
extraordinary  agitation.  The  bell-pull  was  outside,  but  no  one  was 
there  to  touch  it.  I  went  out  upon  the  bridge,  and  looked  aloug 
the  wall  skirting  the  moat,  but  no  one  was  visible.  There  was  still 
light  enough  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  clearly  any  object  within 
that  range.  Failing  to  make  any  discovery,  after  remaining  on  the 
spot  for  a  few  minutes,  I  returned  to  the  house,  followed  by  the  two 
servants,  speculating  on  the  mysterious  occurrence.  But  scarcely 
had  we  gained  the  porch  when  the  provoking  clamour  commenced 
again,  and  we  all  three  rushed  back,  quick  as  lightning.  In  an  in- 
stant I  was  out  of  the  gate — but  not  a  soul  could  be  seen. 

Again  the  bell  ceased,  and  again  we  retraced  our  steps,  with  a 
like  result,  for  the  ringing  recommenced.  But  this  time  we  left  the 
bell  to  indulge  its  mysterious  vagaries  unobserved,  and  entered  the 
house. 

The  whole  party  were  assembled  in  the  hall,  awaiting  our  return, 
and  hoping  we  should  be  able  to  offer  some  elucidation  of  the  mys- 
tery ;  but  we  could  give  none.  Mr.  Hazilrigge  took  off  his  spectacles, 
rubbed  them  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  as  if  he  thought  that 
would  enable  him  to  see  more  clearly  into  the  matter.  Ora  Dovcton 
laughed  heartily,  and  thought  it  an  excellent  joke ;  while  Cuthbert 
Spring  suggested  that  we  should  let  the  bell  ring  till  it  was  tired, 
and  go  to  dinner.  Mr.  Hazilrigge  assented,  and  we  then  repaired 
to  the  dining-room — a  large  room  panelled  with  oak,  like  most  of  the 
other  apartments,  and  full  of  antique  furniture — where  a  very  com- 
fortable meal  was  served,  and  we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  it  in  peace 
— contrary,  I  must  own,  to  my  expectation,  for  I  feared  some  fresh 
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erruption  would  occur.     In  spite  of  the  repotted  half-burning 

e,  the  saddle  of  mutton  was  roasted  to  perfection.  Moreoyer, 
vrord.  was  brought  that  at  last  the  garden-bell  had  ceased  its  clamour, 
and  this  news  increased  the  general  satisfaction.  During  dinner  our 
Tst  entertained  us  with  relations  of  divers  preternatural  occurrences, 
A  quite  monopolised  the  talk,  compelling  Ora  and  myself,  as  we 
.^at  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  to  discourse  by  glances — a  mode 
of  conversation  in  which  we  soon  became  adepts. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  Mr.  Hazilrigge's  stock  of  wonderful  narra- 
tives was  far  from  exhausted.  He  was  just  beginning  to  tell  us  a. 
marvellous  story  from  Johannes  Tritenhemius,  when  Mr.  Ponder 
made  his  appearance  with  a  fresh  jug  of  claret.  Eyeing  the  butler 
in  some  displeasure,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted,  Mr.  Hazil- 
rigge  pointed  to  the  decanter  before  him,  which  was  half-full,  and 
said  that  more  wine  was  not  wanted  at  present. 

!Mr.  Ponder  looked  as  cool  as  the  claret  he  had  just  brought,  and 
while  placing  the  bottle  on  the  table,  quietly  observed,  "You  rang, 
sir." 

"Your  pardon  !"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  exclaimed;  "I  did  not  ring." 

"  Oh !  then  I  must  have  been  mistaken,"  the  latter  rejoined,  re- 
spectfully. " I  am  really  very  sorry,  sir — very."  And  he  left  the- 
'oom  with  the  quietest  footstep  imaginable. 

•'"What  can  Ponder  mean,  I  wonder?"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  ejaculated. 

I  never  knew  him  make  such  a  mistake  before.  He  must  be  be- 
wildered by  the  bell-ringing  out  of  doors." 

"I  hope  the  bells  in-doors  are  not  going  to  follow  the  example  set 
them  outside,"  Cuthbert  Spring  remarked.     "This  looks  like  it." 

He  might  have  foreseen  what  was  about  to  occur.  Scarcely  were- 
the  words  uttered  when  there  arose  the  strangest  noise  imaginable, 
as  if  all  the  bells  in  the  house  had  gone  mad.  Tingle  !  tingle  ! — 
crash  !  Jingle !  jingle ! — louder  crash !  Brangle  !  brangle  ! — grand 
crash ! — But  I  despair  of  giving  any  idea  of  the  discordant  din  by 

jvds.     Simultaneously  we  rose  from  our  places.     Miss  Hazilrigge 

oked  alarmed,  but  Ora  Doveton  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.     As 

Old  Hazy,  he  got  excessively  red  in  the  face,  and  appeared  half- 

ffocated  by  passion. 

"  Take  it  easily,  my  good  friend,"  Cuthbert  Spring  said  to  him — 
'  no  use  being  angry  at  a  trifle." 

"  'Sdeath !  do  you  call  this  disturbance  a  trifle  ?     It  will  drive  me 

untie  if  it  goes  on.     Ha  !— I  see  it  all.     This  is  the  dire  calamity 

rtended  by  my  dream  of  the  blasted  yew-tree,  the  clock  striking 

irteen  at  midnight,  the  howling  of  Mungo,  and  the  half-burning 

"chen  fire." 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Ponder  returned.   Amidst  the  extraordinaiy 
:iroar  he  maintained  his  unperturbed  manner,  and  approaching  hu 

aster,  said  quietly,  "Do  you  hear  anything,  sir  ?" 

V 
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"Do  you  suppose  I  am  deaf,  sir?"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  rejoined,  with 
a  tremendous  explosion  of  rage.  "  I  wish  I  were,  for  then  I  might 
escape  this  infernal  clatter.  What's  the  meaning  of  it,  sir  ?  Why 
don't  you  put  a  stop  to  it  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  will  come  and  look  at  the  bells,  sir,"  Mr.  Ponder  re- 
plied, quietly,  "  and  then  you  may  suggest  something." 

"  Yes,  yes,  come  along!  we'll  all  go  !"  Cuthbert  Spring  cried. 

Upon  this,  we  should  all  have  hurried  out  of  the  room,  but  the  de- 
liberate butler  would  allow  no  such  exhibition  of  impatience,  but 
calmly  led  us  to  the  scene  of  distui'bance. 

In  order  to  render  the  mysterious  circumstance  about  to  be  des- 
cribed comprehensible,  I  must  premise  that  behind  the  great  stair- 
case stood  a  massive  oak  screen,  separating  the  entrance-hall  from 
the  back  part  of  the  house.  Richly  carved,  and  of  great  beauty,  this 
screen  contained  two  arched  entrances  to  a  passage  communica- 
ting with  the  butler's  pantry,  housekeeper's  loom,  servants'  hall, 
and  kitchen.  This  passage,  called  "the  Screens,"  from  the  timber 
partitions  of  which  it  was  formed,  was  long  and  gloomy, — it  might 
be  about  six  feet  wide  and  fourteen  high, — and  had  a  conventual 
appearance,  owing  to  the  number  of  cell-like  doors,  with  low  arches, 
opening  out  of  it.  Half  way  down  it  a  flight  of  steep  stone  steps, 
protected  by  a  little  wicket,  conducted  to  the  cellars,  and  at  the  fur- 
ther end  stood  the  buttery  hatch. 

Commencing  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  cellar- 
steps,  and  against  the  slightly -projecting  cornice  of  the  oak  screen 
on  the  right  side  of  the  passage,  hung  thirty  bells  in  a  row.  I  am 
sure  of  the  number,  for  I  suDsequeutly  counted  them.  All  these 
bells  were  pealing  as  we  entered  "  the  Screens."  The  effect  was  at 
once  ludicrous  and  appalling.  The  noise  was  furious,  stunning — 
almost  terrifying.  The  bells  seemed  to  be  under  some  extraordinary 
influence,  and  were  so  violently  agitated  that  the  spiral  flexible  irons 
supporting  them  were  constantly  dashed  against  the  ceiling.  I  ex- 
pected the  whole  row  would  tumble  to  the  ground.  The  wires  were 
also  jerked  with  great  force.  The  whole  household  were  collected 
on  the  spot.  Near  the  kitchen  door  was  huddled  together  a  group 
of  woman-servants,  headed  by  the  fat  cook,  and  a  pretty-looking 
lady's-maid,  who  called  Ora  mistress.  Most  of  these,  however, 
would  have  taken  to  flight,  if  astonishment  and  terror  had  not  de- 
tained them.  The  men-servants,  stationed  in  front  of  the  female 
part  of  the  establishment,  tried  to  put  a  bolder  face  upon  the  mutter, 
but  were  evidently  little  less  alarmed,  and  the  only  one  amongst 
them  who  appeared  calm  was  Mr.  Ponder.  Not  so  Mr.  Hazilrigge. 
The  unearthly  clangour  exasperated  him  almost  to  frenzy.  Every 
nerve  in  his  body  seemed  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  infuriated 
bells.  He  stamped,  shook  his  hands,  and  raved  like  a  madman. 
His  sister  endeavoured  to  lead  him  away ;  but  he  would  not  stir. 
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The  louder  the  bells  rang,  the  more  frantically  did  he  gesticulate  at 
them. 

All  at  once,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the  bells  stopped.  The  sudden 
cessation  of  the  noise,  though  a  rehef,  was  startling.  No  one  made 
a  remark  for  a  moment,  but  we  consulted  each  other  by  our  looks. 
Ora  Doveton,  who  had  treated  the  matter  with  ridicule  while  at  a 
distance,  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  remain,  when  she  beheld  the 
diabolical  bells  in  motion.  Now  that  they  were  silent,  she  regained 
her  courage,  and  began  to  smile  agaio,  though  rather  timorously. 
Cuthbert  Spring  declared  it  was  a  hoax — a  most  unpardonable  hoax 
— though  he  could  offer  no  explanation  as  to  how  the  trick  was 
managed. 

Emboldened  by  the  cessation  of  the  terrifying  appeals,  the  women- 
servants  now  ventured  to  come  forward,  and  planted  themselves 
beneath  the  row  of  bells  the  better  to  examine  them ;  but  they  were 
sent  screaming  away  in  an  instant,  as  the  wire  was  observed  to 
shake,  and  the  foremost  bell  began  to  tinkle.  Its  lead  ^?.i-  soon 
followed  by  a  second — a  third — and  so  on,  till  the  whole  row  was 
again  in  motion.  Then  ensued  another  concert  as  astounding  as  the 
first ;  and  during  its  continuance  Mr.  HazUrigge  was  thrown  into 
transports  of  fury  as  outrageous  as  those  he  had  previously  exhibited ; 
but  no  entreaties  of  his  sister,  or  of  Cuthbert  Spring,  coxdd  move 
him  from  the  spot.  After  continuing  to  peal  in  this  violent  manner 
for  full  five  minutes,  the  bells  again  stopped.  The  sound  did  not  die 
away  by  degrees,  but  appeared  at  its  loudest,  when  it  was  checked 
with  startling  suddenness. 

Amid  the  silence  that  prevailed,  Mr.  HazUri^e  shouted  to  the  but- 
ler to  bring  him  some  implement  to  cut  the  wires. 

Mr.  Ponder  displayed  great  promptitude  in  executing  his  master's 
orders.  He  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and  then  returned  with  a  pair 
01  pruning-shears  with  long  handles.  At  the  same  time  old  Finch 
brought  a  step-ladder,  and  Rivers  another  lighted  candle.  Seizing 
the  shears  impatiently,  Mr.  Hazilrigge  caused  the  ladder  to  be  placed 
just  under  the  beUs,  and  aided  by  the  butler,  who  held  a  light  for 
him,  mounted  the  steps. 

"  This  will  stop  it,  I  think,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  round  trium- 
phantly. "  This  will  stop  it,"  he  repeated,  applying  the  points  of  the 
shears  to  the  wires. 

But  before  he  could  bring  the  sharp  edges  to  bear,  the  diabolical 
bells  fired  forth  a  volley  with  the  suddenness  and  force  of  an  electric 
shock.  Not  singly  this  time,  but  all  together.  The  bell  which  was 
nearest  to  oldHazy's  face  seemed  actually  to  hit  him  on  the  nose. 
Certainlv  his  spectacles  were  knocked  off  and  broken  in  their  fall. 
So  startled  was  he  by  the  sudden  shock,  that  he  lost  his  balance, 
and  must  have  been  precipitated  to  the  floor,  if  Mr.  Ponder  had  not 
fortunately  caught  him  before  he  fell.     Screams  arose  from  the 

p  2 
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women-servants,  and  one  of  the  housemaids,  iu  trying  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  into  the  kitch(m,  lost  her  footing,  and  two  others,  together 
with  the  fat  cook,  tumbled  over  her.  The  men,  in  rushing  to  their 
assistance,  made  matters  worse,  for  three  of  them  were  stretched 
upon  the  ground.  Nor  did  the  ladies  display  very  great  presence  ot 
mind.  Ora  Doveton  uttered  a  cry  on  seeing  her  uncle's  danger,  and 
clung  to  me  for  support ;  while  poor  Miss  Hazilrigge,  frightened  al- 
most out  of  her  Avits,  positively  fell  into  Cuthbert  Spring's  arms. 

During  all  this  confusion  the  bells  pealed  on  furiously  as  ever,  and 
as  if  deriding  Old  Hazy's  futile  attempt  to  check  their  clangour. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

How  wo  passed  the  rest  of  the  evening  at  Owlarton  Grange. 

The  bells  still  pealed  furiously.  It  was  now  a  continuous  grand 
crash. 

"  Will  nobody  stop  this  infernal  clamour,"  Mr.  Hazibigge  cried, 
despairingly. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  done  ?"  Cuthbert  Spring 
said.  "  The  ladies  are  nearly  stunned,  and  I  shall  be  deaf  as  a 
post  for  a  month  to  come." 

"It  can't  be  stopped,  sir,"  Mr.  Ponder  observed,  in  a  solemn  tone. 
"  Those  bells  are  rung  by  no  mortal  liaud." 

"You  think  so,  Ponder!"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  exclaimed,  staring  at 
him — "you  think  so,  eh  P" 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it,  sir,"  the  butler  answered. 

Not  entirely  comciding  with  Mr.  Ponder  in  opinion,  I  left  Ora,  and 
quickly  mounting  the  step-ladder,  which  had  not  been  removed  since 
Old  ifazy's  misadventure,  I  seized  one  of  the  bells  and  held  it  firmly, 
so  as  to  prevent  further  oscillation. 

On  first  touching  it;,  I  fancied  I  cxncricnced  a  slight  electric  shock ; 
but  whether  the  sensation  was  really  so  produced,  or  by  the  violent 
action  of  the  bell,  I  could  not  determine.  While  detained  in  my 
grasp  the  bell  shook  very  perceptibly,  and  when  released  it  began  to 
ring  as  furiously  as  before. 

After  trying  the  same  experiment  on  the  two  adjoining  bells  with 
precisely  the  same  result,  I  desired  Ponder  to  hand  me  the  shears,  in 
order  that  I  might  sever  the  wires ;  but  he  seemed  disinclined  to  obey 
me,  expressing  liis  firm  conviction  that  I  should  only  do  mischief; 
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and  Mr.  Ilazilrigge  also  begging  me  earnestly  to  desist,  I  reluctantly 
came  down  from  the  step-ladder. 

"Ponder  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Clitheroe,"  old  Hazy  said.  "If 
YOU  provoke  the  mischievous  sprites,  who  are  evidently  here  at 
work,  they  may  occasion  me  infinitely  greater  annoyance.  They 
may  pinch  me  grievously  while  I  am  in  bed — squat  down  heavily  upon 
my  chest,  so  as  to  check  my  breathing,  and  prevent  all  power  of 
motion — pluck  off  my  nightcap,  or  the  bedclothes,  and  give  me 
my  death  from  cold :  all  which  things  are  related  by  Robert  de 
Triez  in  his  "  Ruses,  Finesses  et  Impostures  des  Esprits  Malins." 
Or  the  sprites  may  do  other  mischief,  as  described  by  Le  Lover  in 
his  treatise,  "  Des  Spectres,"  such  as  upsetting  pots,  plattere,  tables, 
and  trenchers,  and  tumbling  them  down  stairs,  removing  doors 
from  their  hinges,  and  causing  strange  rumbling  noises.  Xo,  no, 
Mr.  Clitheroe,  it  woivt  do  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  invisible  foes. 
You  see  they  have  already  broken  my  spectacles — a  mischievous 
freak  that  I  don't  remember  to  have  met  with  either  in  Robert  de 
Triez  or  Le  Loyer." 

Undoubtedly  the  old  gentleman's  observations  were  enough  to  dis- 
turb any  one's  gravity;  but,  chancing  to  detect  a  furtive  smile  on  the 
butler's  usually  immovable  countenance,  I  fixed  my  regards  keenly 
upon  him  as  I  addressed  Mr.  HazUrigge. 

"  I  am  no  believer  in  esprits  malins,  sir,"  I  said,  "  in  spite  of  the 
well-authenticated  relations  of  such  veracious  writers  as  Robert  de 
Triez  and  Le  Loyer;  and  extraordinary  as  this  bell-ringing  may  appear, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  trick  could  be  easily  performed  by  some 
designing  person,  well  acquainted  with  the  premises,  aud  aided  by  a 
confederate." 

"You  look  at  me,  sir,"  Mr.  Ponder  observed,  very  calmly,  but 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  "  as  if  you  suspect  that  I  have  a 
hand  in  the  trick,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it ;  but  which  I  venture 
to  affirm  is  no  trick  at  all.  1  should  be  ill  deserving  of  the  confi- 
dence which  my  master  reposes  in  me,  if  I  could  attempt  to  deceive 
him,  or  allow  him  to  be  deceived  ia  any  way.  My  master,  I  am 
sure,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  he  entertains  a  favourable 
opinion  of  me." 

"  So  I  do — so  I  do  ! "  the  old  gentleman  cried.  "  I  entertain  the 
highest  opinion  of  you,  Ponder."  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  added,  "  A 
trustier  servant  does  not  exist  than  Ponder,  Mr.  Clitheroe.  He  is 
my  right  hand." 

"Take  care  he  doesn't  get  the  upper  hand  of  you,  my  good 
frieud,"  Cuthbert  Spring  muttered. 

The  butler  either  did  not  hear  the  remark  or  did  not  choose  to 
notice  it,  but  bowed  profoundly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  master's 
commendations. 

"Well,  Mr.  Ponder,"  I  said,  "I  will  frankly  confess  that  a  mo- 
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mentary  suspicion  of  you  did  cross  me;  but  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  I  did  you  injustice.  But  pray  don't  take  offence  at  my  asking 
if  all  the  household  were  assembled  here  just  now  ?" 

"  All,  sir — male  and  female." 

"  There  are  no  visitors  to  the  servants  in  the  house  ?"  I  continued. 
"Excuse  the  question,  but  you  will  perceive  its  necessity." 

"  The  inquiry  is  very  proper,  sir,"  Mr.  Ponder  replied.  "  We  have 
no  visitors  this  evening  in  the  kitchen." 

"And  you  suspect  no  one  ?" 

"  No  one  whatever,  sir,  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance." 

"I  am  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  this  house;  but  Mr.  Spring,  in 
describing  it  to  me,  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  old  monastic  grange 
closely  adjoins  it.     Is  that  ancient  fragment  a  ruin  ?" 

"  A  ruin,  no  ! "  Mr.  Hazilrigge  cried.  "  It  is  a  very  comfortable 
farm-house,  inhabited  by  my  bailiff,  Stephen  Blackden,  and  his 
family.    And  very  quiet,  respectable  folks  they  are." 

"  Have  you  any  suspicion  of  Blackden  ?  "  I  continued,  addressing 
Ponder. 

The  butler  looked  surprised  by  the  inquiry. 

"Lord  bless  you!  no  sir,"  he  cried.  "Stephen  Blackden, 
as  my  master  well  knows,  is  the  last  man  to  play  mischievous 
tricks." 

"  The  very  last  man,"  Old  Hazy  chimed  in.  "  Stephen  Blackden 
is  the  quietest  and  most  inoffensive  person  breathing." 

"Now you  call  my  attention  to  the  farm-house,  sir,"  Ponder  cried, 
as  if  an  idea  had  suddenly  struck  him,  "perhaps  I  ought  to  mention 
that  a  certain  Dr.  Hooker  sometimes  lodges  there ;  aud  I  believe  he 
is  there  now.  But  he  is  a  man  of  very  retiring  habits — quite  a 
philosopher,  sir.     My  master  knows  him  veiy  welh" 

"  Oh  yes !  I  know  Dr.  Hooker,"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  said,  rather 
hastily,  as  if  he  did  not  like  the  subject.  "  He  often  stays  with 
Blackden." 

Before  I  could  institute  any  further  inqiiiries  concerning  this  Dr. 
Hooker,  I  was  interrupted  by  Cuthbert  Spring,  who  having  been  all 
this  time  embarrassed  by  the  charge  of  both  ladies,  neither  of  whom 
had  entirely  recovered  from  her  fright,  called  out  to  me  to  lend  Ora 
an  arm,  as  she  and  Miss  Hazilrigge  had  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and 
wished  to  retire. 

Of  course  I  instantly  complied.  It  struck  me  at  the  moment 
that  Cuthbert  was  rather  anxious  to  get  rid  of  (Jra  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  her  aunt. 

Just  as  we  were  quitting  "  the  Screens,"  the  bells  left  off  pealing. 
And  with  this  cessation  of  their  clatter,  I  may  mention,  the  dis- 
turbance wholly  ceased. 

Cuthbert  Spring,  as  well  as  myself,  would  fain  have  remained  with 
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tiie  ladies,  but  oux  tost  would  have  us  back  to  the  claret,  and  we 
were  obliged  therefore  to  accompany  him  to  the  dining-room. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  the 
mysterious  occurrences  of  the  evening,  and  on  my  inquiring  from 
Mx.  Hazilrigge  -vrhether  the  bells  had  ever  rung  in  this  extraordinary 
manner  before,  he  replied,  that  they  had  not  done  so  in  his  time,  but 
he  thought  he  had  heard  that  similar  disturbances  took  place  in  his 
grandfather's  days;  at  which  period,  it  was,  he  added,  that  the 
Grange  was  first  reported  to  be  haunted. 

This  led  the  old  gentleman  into  a  discourse  upon  nocturnal  noises, 
which  threatened  to  be  interminable,  illustrated  as  it  was  by  a  variety 
of  stories  culled  from  his  favourite  authorities — Becker's  "World 
Bewitched,'  Paul  Grilland,  Pierre^Masse,  Taillepied,  and  Thiraeus  "De 
Locis  Inlestis :"'  until  at  last,  Cuthbert  Spring's  patience  being  fairly 
exhausted,  for  the  claret  had  been  long  since  fini^ed,  and  our  host 
was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  narrations  to  think  of  ordering 
another  bottle, — he  voted  that  we  should  adjourn  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  I  joyfully  seconded  the  movement. 

By  this  time,  the  ladies  had  got  over  their  alarm,  and  Ora  was  as 
lively  as  ever ;  but  her  aunt  had  another  strange  incident  to  relate, 
to  which  she  particularly  called  my  attention. 

Mr.  Ponder,  she  said,  had  just  been  in  to  inform  them  that  he  and 
old  Pinch  had  made  a  strict  search  of  the  house,  and  while  standing 
in  the  corridor,  they  had  both  distinctly  heai-d  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps within  the  haunted  chamber.  They  listened  for  a  few  minutes 
before  they  could  muster  up  courage  to  enter  the  room,  but  on  doing 
so,  it  was  perfectly  empty. 

"  Mere  fancy ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Their  imaginations  were  heated 
by  what  has  recently  occurred.  If  they  really  did  hear  footsteps  in 
the  chamber,  the  sounds  must  have  been  caused  by  some  living 
person,  and  I  shall  make  a  point  of  carefully  searchuig  the  room 
before  I  retire  to  rest." 

"  Search  as  much  as  you  please,  you  won't  find  anybody,"  Mr. 
HazUrigge  remarked.     "'  It  was  more  than  fancy." 

Apprehensive  of  a  fresh  batch  of  supernatural  stories  from  our 
host,  Cuthbert  Sprint:  here  interposed,  and  begged  Ora  to  favour  us 
with  a  song.  She  willingly  complied,  and,  proceeding  to  the  piano, 
charmed  me  with  some  gay  Prench  canzonets.  During  a  pause  in  the 
singing,  I  spoke  of  John  Bridecake's  fondness  for  vocal  music,  upon 
which  Ora  volunteered  to  give  me  his  favourite  song — one  of  the 
most  pathetic  of  Moore's  Irish  melodies — which  she  executed  with 
great  feehing  and  tenderness,  and,  while  listening  to  it,  I  thought 
that  such  strains  must  have  touched  John  to  the  heart. 

After  expressing  my  admiration,  I  chanced  to  say,  "  By  the  bje 
you  have  not  told  me  how  you  like  my  friend,  Brideoake  ?  " 

The  abruptness  of  the  question  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheeks. 
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"  He  is  a  great  favourite  of  my  aunt,"  she  replied,  somewhat 
evasively. 

"But  not  equally  so  with  you  ?  "  I  rejoined.  "  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it." 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  respect  Mr.  Brideoake  greatly, 
and  may  have  liked  him  a  little  once,  but  I  am  very  capricious,  as 
you  will  find  when  you  know  me  better." 

A  strange  thought  crossed  me.  Why  it  came  into  my  head  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  fancied  poor  John  might  have  been  captivated  by 
this  bewitching  girl,  and  his  passion  treated  with  disdain.  The 
notion  gave  me  a  pang,  and  I  would  have  questioned  Ora  further, 
but  she  struck  up  a  sprightly  sequidilla,  which  transported  me  in 
a  moment  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  What  with  musii! 
and  mirthful  chat  the  time  flew  by  almost  too  quickly,  and  the 
moment  for  separation  for  the  night  arrived  much  sooner  than  I 
desired. 

The  signal  for  dispersion  was  accidentally  given  by  our  host,  wlio, 
while  indulging  in  a  nap  in  an  easy-chair,  suddenly  started  up,  voci- 
ferating, "  There  they  go  again  !  ring !  ring !  ring ! — Will  nobody 
■stop  those  confounded  bells  ?  " 

We  assured  him  that  he  had  only  been  dreaming,  but  he  persisted 
in  asserting  that  he  had  heard  the  bells,  and  would  not  be  convinced 
that  they  had  not  actually  recommenced  their  diabolical  concert, 
xmiH  he  had  summoned  Ponder,  who  respectfully  assured  him  that 
the  mischievous  sprites  had  entirely  left  off  their  vagaries.  Here- 
upon the  ladies  prepared  to  retire,  and  as  Ora  bade  me  good  night, 
she  said  she  expected  I  should  have  something  surprising  to  relate 
at  breakfast.  A  rather  tender  parting,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  took 
place  between  Cuthbert  Spring  and  Miss  Hazilrigge,  as  the  old 
bachelor  gallantly  attended  the  elderly  spinster  to  the  door,  and 
gave  her  a  flat  candlestick. 

We  did  not  remain  long  after  them,  and  indeed,  as  we  ascended 
the  great  staircase,  I  heard  the  echoes  of  Ora's  jocund  laughter 
resounding  from  above;  but  I  was  not  indulged  with  another 
glimpse  of  her  witching  countenance,  for  ere  we  reached  the  corridor 
she  had  vanished. 

Having  bade  good  night  to  my  host  and  Cuthbert  Spring,  I 
entered  the  haunted  chamber,  and  closed  the  door. 

My  feelings  were  very  different,  I  confess,  from  those  which  I 
had  experienced  when  viewing  the  chamber  by  broad  daylight.  It 
now  seemed  far  gloomier  than  it  had  appeared  then,  and  the  sombre 
bed-hangings  looked  perfectly  funereal. 

I  stole  a  glance  at  the  singular  picture  over  the  mantelpiece,  but 
1  quickly  withdrew  my  gaze,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  features  of  the 
sinister-looking  figure  in  the  background  were  instincL  with  life,  and 
•4hat  the  personage  represented  frowned  at  me.    Ashamed  of  this 
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•weakness,  I  marched  boldly  towards  the  picture,  and,  holding  up  the 
liglit,  gazed  steadily  at  it.  The  effect  was  instantly  dispelled.  I 
could  see  nothing  but  the  dull  canvas. 

AYhile  thus  occupied  I  fancied  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  soand 
behind  me,  and  turned  sharply  round,  but  I  could  perceive  nothing. 
The  noise  had  appeared  to  come  from  that  part  of  the  room  where 
the  bed  stood,  and  stepping  in  that  direction,  I  looked  behind  its 
stiff  hangings,  and  examined  every  part  of  the  cumbrous  piece  of 
furniture  which  could  by  possibility  screen  an  intruder.  No  one 
was  there. 

Not  content  with  this  scrutiny,  I  next  commenced  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  room.  An  old  black  walnut  wardrobe,  of  the 
same  date  as  the  bed,  attracted  my  attention,  and  opening  it,  I 
found  only  a  few  of  my  own  habiliments  han^g  inside  it.  Heavy 
curtains  were  stretched  across  the  deep  bay-window.  These  I  drew 
aside,  and  let  in  a  flood  of  moonlight.  My  investigations,  though 
very  strictly  conducted,  not  being  rewarded  by  any  discovery,  I 
persuaded  myself  that  I  had  been  deceived  bjt  overwrought  fancy. 

However,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to 
take  possession  of  the  antique  bed,  and  several  hours  fled  by  ere  I 
became  lost  to  consciousness. 


CHAPTER    X. 

In  wnich  I  fcmcy  that  I  solve  the  mystery  of  the  extraordinary  bell 

i  ringing. 

1  Oh  again  opening  my  eyes  I  was  glad  to  perceive  the  sun  shining 
I  brightly  through  the  lai^e  bay-window.  Everything  looked  so 
!  cheerfid  now  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  fears  I  had  ex- 
perienced overnight.  But  I  must  have  slept  unusually  sound,  and 
to  a  much  later  hour  than  was  my  custom,  for,  on  consulting  my 
watch,  I  found  it  was  near  nine  o'clock — a  discovery  that  caused  me 
to  quit  my  stately  couch  without  a  moment's  delay. 

My  toilette  being  expeditiously  made,  I  went  down  stairs ;  but 
before  joining  the  party  at  breakfast,  I  resolved  to  have  a  word  with 
Stephen  Blackden's  philosophic  lodger.  Dr.  Hooker. 

With  this  design  I  sallied  forth  into  the  garden,  and  made  my 
way  to  the  back  of  the  hall,  where  I  found  the  old  monastic  grange ; 
or  rather  a  very  substantial  and  comfortable-looking  habitation, 
which  had  been  constructed  out  of  the  ancient  materials.  It  was  a 
picturesque-looking  structure,  being  partly  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
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harmonised  very  well  with  the  hall,  which  it  closely  adjoined.  In 
fact,  the  two  fabrics  touched. 

The  occupants  of  the  farm-house  were  Stephen  Blackden,  his 
wife,  a  couple  of  grown-up  daughters,  and  his  son — a  sharp-looking 
lad  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  on 
entering  the  farm-yard. 

On  inquiry  from  this  youth,  I  learnt  that  Dr.  Hooker  had  left 
them  early  that  morning ;  and  on  asking  which  room  he  had  occu- 
pied, the  lad  pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  I  saw  at  once  from  its  situa- 
tion that  it  must  be  in  close  connection  with  the  hall.  I  then 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  room.  Evidently  much  surprised  at 
the  request,  the  lad  replied  that  he  didn't  know  whether  I  could 
see  it,  but  he  would  ask  his  mother,  for  his  father  was  not 
within. 

On  this  he  went  into  the  house,  and  presently  afterwards  Dame 
Blackden  came  out  to  me,  followed  by  her  two  daughters,  rustic 
lasses,  not  without  some  pretension  to  good  looks.  Dame  Blackden 
was  a  decent-looking,  woman,  but  appeared  rather  confused,  and 
said  she  was  sorry  she  couldn't  oblige  me  by  a  sight  of  the  room,  as 
her  husband  had  locked  it  up,  and  taken  the  key. 

Not  quite  crediting  this  story,  I  inquired  when  she  expected  Dr. 
Hooker  to  return,  and  she  answered  that  he  might  be  back  iu  two 
or  three  days,  or  even  sooner — she  couldn't  say  exactly. 

While  talking  to  her,  I  noticed  a  long  ladder  reared  against  the 
building,  and  thinking  it  might  aid  me  in  my  investigations,  I  bade 
young  Blackden  help  me  to  place  it  near  the  window  which  he  had 
pointed  out  as  belonging  to  Dr.  Hooker's  room,  in  order  that  I  might 
look  in. 

The  lad  became  very  red,  and  appeared  extremely  unwilling  to 
obey  me,  and  his  mother  shook  her  head  at  liim  as  if  to  negative  the 
order;  but,  as  I  repeated  the  injunction  more  authoritatively,  he 
was  forced  to  comply,  and  by  our  joint  efforts  the  ladder  being  soon 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  window,  I  began  to  scale  it. 

But  quick  as  were  my  own  movements,  I  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  movements  of  some  other  paity  were  yet  more  expeditious. 
While  we  were  shifting  the  ladder,  one  of  tlie  young  women  hastily 
withdrew,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  heard  a  tap  at  the  door  of 
the  room  I  was  about  to  reconnoitre,  coupled  witli  a  word  or  two  of 
caution  from  a  female  voice  in  a  low  key.  These  sounds  were  in- 
stantaneously followed  by  a  slight  stir,  as  if  some  one  had  got  up 
and  cautiously  closed  a  door ;  but  at  this  moment  I  had  reached  the 
window,  and  was  able  to  gaze  through  its  small  leaden-framed  panes 
into  the  chamber. 

Unluckily,  the  window  was  fastened  inside,  and  white  dimity  cur- 
tains being  drawn  partially  across  it,  I  could  not  make  out  the 
objects  witiiin  very  aistinctly.    But  it  appeared  pretty  evident,  from 
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sundry  slight  circumstances  warranting  such  inference,  that  some 
one  had  just  quitted  the  room. 

That  Dr.  Hooker  must  be  sometimes  engaged  ia  scientific  expe- 
riments was  evident  from  the  number  of  machines  that  I  beheld : 
amongst  others,  there  was  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  with  its 
trough,  plates,  glasses,  and  wires  complete. 

On  beholding  this  battery  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  detected  the 
secret  of  the  mysterious  disturbance  of  the  previous  night,  as  by 
means  of  connecting  wires  all  the  bells  about  the  place  could  be 
easily  set  in  motion  by  the  apparatus.  There  were  other  instruments 
in  the  room,  the  use  of  which  I  did  not  so  well  understand ;  but 
everything  tended  to  show  that  Dr.  Hooker  must  be  an  ingenious 
personage. 

On  the  table  lay  some  books,  which,  if  I  had  seen  them  in  Mr. 
Hazilrigge's  sanctum,  I  might  have  taken  for  treatises  on  divina- 
tion and  magic ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  certain,  after  all,  that  these 
volumes  did  not  come  from  the  old  gentleman's  library.  Besides 
these  there  was  a  large  piece  of  white  cloth  stamped  with  black  mys- 
tical figures,  evidently  derived  from  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  Clavicula 
Salamonis,  and  Dr.  Dee.  There  was  not  much  furniture  in  the  room  ; 
a  small  bed  in  one  comer,  a  little  clothes-press,  a  table,  and  a  couple 
of  chairs,  constituted  the  sum  total  of  it ;  but  the  rest  of  the  space 
was  almost  entirely  encumbered  by  the  various  machines  I  have 
mentioned. 

In  the  hasty  survey  which  I  took,  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover  a  door 
communicating  with  the  hall.  I  could  perceive  none ;  neither  could 
I  detect  by  what  means  the  occupant  of  the  room  had  effected  so 
hasty  a  retreat. 

Having  finished  my  scrutiny,  I  descended  the  ladder,  and  made 
a  few  apparently  careless  observations  on  what  I  had  seen  to  Dame 
Blackden  and  her  son,  who  had  been  watching  me  inqtiisitively  from 
below.  I  remarked  that  Dr.  Hooker  must  be  a  very  learned  man ; 
and  she  replied  that  he  was  quite  a  conjuror,  and  knew  almost 
as  much  as  the  old  Sqxure  himself.  Indeed,  he  and  the  old  Squire 
often  put  their  heads  together,  and  when  they  did  something  extra- 
ordiuMy  was  sxire  to  come  of  it.  This  I  told  her  I  could  readily  be- 
lieve, and  added  that  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  sagacious  Dr.  Hooker.  Satisfied  with  the  discovery  I  had  made, 
I  then  left  her  and  returned  to  the  garden. 

The  path  which  I  now  pursued  led  me  by  the  side  of  the  hall, 
and  against  this  portion  of  the  building  a  large  pear-tree  was  trained. 
Remarking  that  the  beU-wires  were  carried  along  beneath  the 
branches  of  the  pear-tree,  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  about 
this  point  a  junction  with  the  wires  of  the  galvanic  battery  might 
have  been  effected.  But  I  did  not  attempt  further  investigation. 
How  particular  bells — such  as  the  bell  at  the  entrance  gate,  and 
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the  bell  belonging  to  the  haunted  ehamber — had  been  rang,  I  could 
not  so  easily  explain,  but  entertaining  no  doubt  whatever  that  elec- 
tricity was  the  agent  by  which  the  trick  had  been  performed,  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  fully  on  the  point,  I  proceeded  to  the  low  wall  which 
I  have  described  as  skirting  the  inner  bank  of  the  moat,  and,  after 
careful  scrutiny,  I  detected  a  wire  running  along  it  so  close  to  the 
ground  as  to  be  wholly  undiscernible  except  upon  careful  examina- 
tion. I  next  traced  the  course  of  this  wire  along  the  wall  until 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance-gate,  where  it  had  evidently  been 
cut  off,  though  no  doubt  during  the  extraordinary  ringing  its  junc- 
tion with  the  gate-bell  was  complete. 

The  mystery  seemed  thus  satisfactorily  solved.  But  I  determined 
to  keep  my  discovery  to  myself  for  the  present,  in  order  to  see 
whether  any  fresh  attempt  at  disturbance  should  be  made  at  night ; 
in  which  case  I  would  put  an  instantaneous  stop  to  it. 

I  then  entered  the  house,  and  repairing  to  the  dining-room,  found 
the  party  assembled  and  breakfast  nearly  over. 

Excepting  Mr.  Hazih-igge,  who  made  no  remark  on  the  subject, 
everybody  was  convinced  that  I  had  seen  the  ghost ;  and  Ora,  while 
assisting  me  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  fixed  her  dark  eves  inquiringly  upon 
me,  and  besought  me  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  without  delay.  She  was 
dying  to  know  what  I  had  heard,  or  seen. 

Mr.  Spring  declared  that  I  generally  rose  with  the  lark,  and  he 
could  only  account  for  my  being  so  late  by  the  supposition  that  I 
-must  have  been  kept  awake  more  than  half  the  night  by  a  lengthened 
ghostly  confabulation.  ' 

Miss  Hazilrigge  came  next.   Rivers,  the  valet,  she  had  been  told  by 

Pondc:;  had  knocked  twice  at  my  door  and  received  no  answer,  and 

■on  the  third  occasion  he  had  entered  the  room  and  found  me  fast 

asleep — upon  which  he  had  considerately  withdrawn.    This  sudden 

•  change  in  my  habits  proved  that  something  extraordinary  must  have 

happened,  and  I  was  bound  to  give  them  an  explanation. 

Paying  little  attention  to  the  raillery  of  the  elderly  couple,  I  told 
Ora  that  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  give  a  distinct  answer  to  her 
inquiries.  The  events  of  the  night  appeared  like  a  dream  to  me — a 
reply  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  niy  charming  catechiscr,  who  insisted 
upon  a  relation  of  my  dreams,  and  pressed  me  so  hard,  that  at  last 
I  was  obliged  to  say  that,  whatever  had  happened  to  me  (and  she 
might  tax  her  imagination  to  any  extent  she  pleased),  my  lips 
were  hermetically  scaled.  If  I  knew  anything  I  could  not  disclose 
it.  Mr.  Hazilrigge  declared  that  I  was  quite  right.  If  tlie  ghost 
had  admitted  me  to  its  confidence,  I  was  bound  in  honour  not  to 
betray  it.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mclancthon  and  Ludovicus 
Vives,  confirmed  by  Lc  Loycr.  As  there  was  no  disputing  authori- 
ties like  these,  Ora-ccascd  to  importune  me,  but  she  looked  a  little 
j iqued. 
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Luckily  a  tnm  was  given  to  the  conversation  by  Cuthbert  Spring, 
ffho  inquired  from  our  host  whether  any  discovery  had  been  made 
IS  to  how  the  bells  were  rung  overnight.  Mr.  Hazilrigge  shook 
lis  head,  and  replied  that  the  mysterious  affair  was  still  as  great  a 
nystery  as  ever. 

"  I  think  I  can  unravel  it,"  I  said,  with  a  smile. 

Everybody  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

"You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  you  have  found  out  how  the 
lick  was  performed — ^for  trick  it  was,  I  maintain?"  Cuthbert 
spring  cried. 

"  I  have  detected  the  juggler  who  played  it,"  I  rejoined ;  "  that 
nust  suffice  for  the  present." 

"  You  have ! "  Mr.  Hazilrigge  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet. 
"Who  is  it?  Tell  me  at  once,  Mr.  Clitheroe.  If  it  should  be  one 
)f  my  servants  who  has  dared  to  practice  on  me  thus — even  Ponder 
jimself — he  shall  be  instantly  sent  about  his  business." 

"Rest  easy  on  that  score,  sir,"  I  rejoined.  "It  is  not  Mr. 
Ponder,  nor  any  of  your  servants,  that  you  need  suspect.  I  will 
[)oint  out  the  real  author  of  the  trick  to  you  by-and-by,  and  then  you 
lan  deal  with  him  as  you  think  fit." 

"Hum!"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  ejaculated.  "I  fancy  I  know  whom 
rou  allude  to.    But  it's  not  he  ! — it's  not  he  ! " 

"More  concealments  ?  "  Cuthbert  Spring  cried.  "Are  we  to  be 
kept  in  the  dark  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Very  tantalising,  I  must  say,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  cried. 

"Very  unfair!  "  Ora  added.  "Mr.  Clitheroe  will  entirely  forfeit 
my  good  opinion  if  he  goes  on  in  this  way." 

"I  hope  not,"  I  replied;  "as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no 
iesire  to  make  any  mystery  of  the  matter,  and  if  Mr.  Hazilrigge 
desires  it,  1  will  name  the  person  I  mean." 

"Better  not,"  the  old  gentleman  interposed,  hastily.  "As  soon 
as  Tou  have  finished  breakfast,  Mr.  Clitheroe,  we  will  adjourn  to  my 
sanctum,  and  confer  upon  the  matter." 

"  I  shall  be  at  your  service  in  a  moment,"  I  replied,  trying  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  by  proceeding  rapidly  with  my  meal. 

"Dear  hear!  !  brother,  you  are  in  a  great  hurry.  You  won't 
allow  Mr.  Clitheroe  to  make  half  a  breakfast,"  Miss  HazUri^e 
said.  "  Step  to  the  side-table  and  carve  him  a  slice  of  ham,  I  beg 
of  you — our  hams  are  excellent,  Mr.  Clitheroe.  Perhaps  you 
would  prefer  pigeon-pie  —  the  eggs  and  the  cutlets  are  cold,  I 
am  afraid,  so  1  won't  recommend  them — ^but  do  take  a  little 
marmalade.  Brother,  brother — a  slice  of  ham  instantly  for  Mr. 
Clitheroe." 

"Don't  hurry  me,  sister,"  the  old  gentleman  replied,  testily: 
"Mr.  Clitheroe  prefers  intellectual  food  to  gross  diet  like  this. 
I  want  to  show  him  n?y  copy  of  Pere  Jacques  d'Autura's  'L'Incre- 
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dulite  savatrte  et  la  Credulite  ignorante,  au  sujet  des  Magiciens  et 
Sorciers.' " 

"  I  am  doing  extremely  well,"  I  observed,  attacking  the  grilled 
leg  of  a  chicken ;  "  but  I  wili  trouble  Miss  Doveton  for  another  cup 
of  coffee." 

"Ora!  Ora!  attend  to  your  duty,  child,"  the  good-natured  lady 
cried.     "More  coffee  to  Mr.  Clitheroe,  and  plenty  of  cream." 

"  I  should  compassionate  Mr.  Clitheroe  for  his  poor  breakfast,  if 
he  were  more  communicative,"  Ora  said,  with  a  smile.  "  Perhaps 
lie  will  condescend  to  tell  us  what  he  intends  doing  this  morning?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  mean  to  walk  over  to  Weverham  to  see  ray 
dear  old  friend,  John  Bridecake,"  I  replied. 

"  Dear  heart  a  day!  Ora,"  Miss  HazUrigge  exclaimed,  "you  have 
upset  the  coffee-cup,  I  declare.  I  never  knew  you  so'  careless 
before.  One  would  think  that  the  mention  of  Mr.  Bridecake's  name 
agitated  you." 

The  observation  was  made  in  jest,  but  it  almost  appeared  to  be 
called  for,  for  my  eyes  being  fixed  upon  Ora  at  the  moment,  I 
perceived  the  colour  mount  to  her  cheek,  and  I  asked  myself,  with 
some  internal  misgiving,  what  it  could  mean? 

"  My  aunt  and  I  propose  driving  to  Delamere  Forest  to  see  the 
Headless  Cross,  spoken  of  in  Nixon's  prophesies,"  Ora  said,  "  and 
Oak  Mere,  and  the  Hind's  Well,  and  Sevenlowes,  and  Swan's  Well, 
and  Castle  Cob,  and  some  other  curious  spots,  and  we  thought  you 
might  feel  inclined  to  accompany  us." 

"  Nothing  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  such  a  drive," 
1  replied ;  "  but  I  should  be  wanting  in  friendship  if  I  delayed 
another  hour  to  call  on  John  Brideoalce — especially  after  learning 
that  he  is  unwell,  and  has  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me." 

"  Oh !  he  wishes  to  see  you !  I  didn't  understand  that,"  Ora 
remarked. 

"  To  be  sure  he  does,  and  very  naturally,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  said. 
"  Go  to  him  by  all  means,  Mr.  Clitheroe,  and  don't  mind  us  in  the 
least.  We  will  take  another  drive  into  the  forest  to-morrow,  or 
next  day.    Mr.  Spring  will  oblige  us  with  his  company  to-day." 

"I  shall  be  enchanted,"  Cuthbert  rejoined,  gallantly;  "and  I 
think  Mervyn  ought  not  to  delay  his  visit  to  his  friend." 

"  I  never  chanced  to  see  Apphia  Bridecake,"  Ora  remarked,  with 
a  sly  glance  at  me.  "  I  am  told  she  is  very  beautiful.  Is  it  so, 
Mr.  Clitheroe  ?" 

"Dear  heart,  child!  what  a  question  to  ask!"  Miss  Hazilrigge 
cried.     "  Don't  you  know !  "  and  she  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Know  what,  aunt  ?"  Ora  inquired,  with  affected  simplicityr.  "  Oh 
ycE  I — now  I  recollect.  How  very  stupid  of  me !  The  duel  was 
about  her,  to  be  sure !  Pray  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chtheroe.  But  since 
I  have  been  silly  enough  to  put  such  a  question,  perhaps  you  won't 
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mind  answering  it.    Is  she  at  all  like  her  brother  ?    Is  she  very 

beautiful?" 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  these  questions  caused  me  consider- 
able embarrassment,  and  rather  interfered  with  the  progress  of  my 
breakfast.  However,  I  managed  to  reply  that  I  didn't  think  there 
was  any  great  resemblance  between  the  brother  and  sister,  but  that 
Apphia  unquestionably  was  very  beautiful. 

"  That  1  can  vouch  for,"  Cuthbert  Spring  remarked ;  "  and  she  is 
exceedingly  amiable  and  accomplished  as  well.  If  I  had  not  models 
of  perfection  before  me,"  he  proceeded,  glancing  from  aunt  to  niece, 
"  I  should  say  she  was  without  a  peer.  At  all  events,  she  is  a  great 
deal  t<K>  good  and  too  charming  for  the  person  for  whom  she  is  de- 
signed." 

"  Mr.  Malpas  Sale,  is  it  not  ?"  Ora  cried,  laughing  at  the  extra- 
vagance of  Cuthbert's  compliments.  "  I  have  never  seen  him,  but 
I  am  told  he  is  excessively  good-looking.  I  suppose  I  mustn't  ask 
your  opinion  of  him,  Mr.  Clitheroe  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  interposed,  quickly. 
"  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  By-the-by,  Mr.  Spring," 
she  continued,  "  can  you  tell  me  who  the  Brideoakes  are  ?  I  don't 
know  Mrs.  Brideoake,  but  from  the  airs  I  am  told  she  gives  herself, 
she  ought  to  be  somebody.  Who  was  she,  and  whence  does  she 
come — eh  ?" 

"I'm  sorry  I  cannot  answer  your  questions,"  Cuthbert  Spring 
rejoined.  "The  only  person  originally  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Bride- 
oake, Dr.  Foam,  always  observes  a  discreet  silence  concerning  her ; 
but  I  presume  he  imparted  any  information  he  possesses  to  Mrs. 
Mervyn  before  the  intimacy  commenced  between  the  two  ladies — 
an  intimacy  which  you  are  aware  has  resulted  in  Mrs.  Brideoake 
becoming  virtually  mistress  of  the  Anchorite's." 

"Very  odd! — very  odd,  indeed!"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  exclaimed, 
locking  up.  "  And  you,  also,  are  unable  to  enlighten  us  as  to  this 
proad  lady's  family — eh,  Mr.  Clitheroe  ?" 

"  Entirely  so,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  And  what  is  more  extraordinary 
still,  1  believe  John  Brideoake  to  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  myself. 
He  has  often  told  me  that  his  mother  can  never  be  prevailed  upon 
to  speak  to  him  of  his  father,  but  always  checks  his  inquiries  on  the 
subject." 

"  1  fancied,  from  what  I  could  pick  up  from  him,  that  Brideoake 
was  rather  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  genealogy,"  the  old  gen- 
tleman said ;  "  and  you  now  account  for  his  ignorance.  But  why 
should  the  mother  withhold  knowledge  from  her  son  to  which  he  is 

entitled?" 

"I  cannot  answer  for  Mrs.  Brideoake — neither  can  John,"  I 

replied.    "  She  has  her  own  rule  of  conduct,  and  will  allow  no  inter* 

ference  with  it." 
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"  Where  nothing  is  positively  known,  all  must  be  matter  of  mere 
conjecture,"  Cuthbert  Spring  remarked ;  "  but  I  have  always  fancied 
that  Mrs.  Bridecake  belongs  to  a  good  old  Jacobite  family,  crushed 
by  the  Rebellion  of  '45.  This  would  account  for  the  interest  that 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  whose  predilections  for  the  Stuarts  are  notorious, 
takes  in  her." 

"It  accounts  for  it  partly,  but  not  entirely,"  I  replied.  "My 
relative  must  have  some  particular  interest  in  Mrs.  Brideoake,  or 
she  would  not  have  devoted  herself  to  her  so  warmly.  Of  that  I  am 
certain.  It  almost  seems  to  me  that  she  has  discovered  a  relation 
in  Mrs.  Brideoake." 

"  A  connection  by  marriage  possibly,"  Cuthbert  Spring  replied. 
"After  ail,  it  may  turn  out  that  Brideoake  is  an  assumed  name." 

"  Nonsense  !  Mr.  Spring.  I  cannot  think  that,"  Miss  Hazilri^e 
cried. 

"  While  you  are  about  it,  you  may  as  well  try  to  make  out  that 
Mrs.  Brideoake  is  of  a  noble  family,"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  said.  "  There 
were  several  such  attainted  in  '15  and  '45,  and  she  may  belong  to 
one  of  them." 

"And  why  not  ?"  Mr.  Spring  cried,  laughing.  "  Many  a  random 
shaft  has  hit  the  mark.  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  all  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  Mrs.  Brideoake  may  be  of  noble  origin — and  if  heredi- 
tary nobility  were  universally  characterised  by  arrogance  and 
haughty  bearing,  I  should  have  no  doubt  about  it.  She  may  also 
be  related  by  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mervyn,  and  I  think  I  can  discern 

how  the  connection  may  have  arisen but,"  he  added,  checking 

liimself,  "  it  is  idle  to  speculate  further,  since  we  cannot,  by  possi- 
bility, arrive  at  the  truth." 

Ora,  who  had  been  listening  with  almost  as  much  attention  as 
myself  to  the  foregoing  conversation,  now  observed: 

"You  have  been  making  out  a  delightfully  romantic  history  for 
John  Brideoake.     If  he  should  turn  out  to  be  grandson  of  some  , 
attainted  Jacobite  peer,  and  the  title  be  restored !     Wouldn't  that 
be  enchanting,  aunt !  " 

"  Poh !  you  silly  creature !  No  such  good  fortune  is  like  to 
attend  the  poor  fellow,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  rejoined. 

"  Romantic  as  the  idea  may  be  of  John  Brideoake's  restoration  to 
the  forfeited  honours  of  his  ancestors,  I  fear  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  such  a  consummation,"  Cuthbert  Spring  observed,  with  a 
smile.  "  Even  supposing  him  to  be  in  reality  what  we  have  ima- 
gined him  to  be  in  jest,  where  are  the  estates  to  come'from  to 
support  a  title  ?  " 

"Ay,  where  indeed?"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  exclaimed.  "He  is  as 
poor  as  a  rat." 

"  StUl,  a  title  is  a  title,  brother,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  said. 

"And  a  very  fine  thing,  too,  aunt,"  Ora  remarked;  "and  if  John 
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Bridecake  were  only  to  become  a  lord,  be  might  marry  some  rich 
heiress,  and  so  repair  his  fortunes." 

"  In  that  view  of  the  case  I  trust  he  may  get  a  title,"  Cuthbert 
Spring  remarked  with  a  smile.  "One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that 
before  the  projected  marriage  takes  place  between  Malpas  Sale  and 
Apphia,  positive  explanations  as  to  who  the  Bridecakes  really  are 
must  take  place." 

"I  should  think  the  Sales  are  already  well  informed  on  that  point, 
Mr.  Spring,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  said.  "  The  vicar  would  naturally 
make  all  inquiries;  and  his  son,  from  what  I  hear  of  him,  has  a 
keen  eye  to  his  own  interests." 

Seeing  that  I  had  done  breakfast,  Mr.  Hazilrigge  now  rose,  and 
again  proposed  an  adjourament  to  his  sanctum  to  examine  his  Pere 
Jacques  d'Autum;  but  I  excused  myself  on  the 'plea  of  extreme 
anxiety  to  see  my  friend,  and  Miss  Hazilrigge  coming  to  my  aid,  I 
happily  escaped  the  infliction. 

Kot  long  afterwards,  I  set  out  on  my  expedition,  and  the  ladies 
having  put  on  garden-bonnets  in  the  interim,  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  end  of  the  long  avenue  ;  on  arriving  at  which  point 
Miss  Hazilrigge  showed  me  a  path  across  the  fields  leading  to 
Weverham,  telung  me  it  was  the  shortest  and  pleasantest  road. 

Ere  we  separated,  it  was  arranged  that,  after  taking  their  drive, 
the  ladies  should  call  for  me  at  John  Bridecake's  cottage,  and  bring 
me  home  in  the  carriage;  and  Miss  Hazilrigge  trusted  that  my 
friend  would  be  well  enough  to  dine  with  them  on  that  day,  and 
she  charged  me  to  invite  him.  No  company  were  expected,  and  he 
would  therefore  be  perfectly  quiet. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

I  obtain  an  insight  into  John  Brideoake's  heart. 

I  rorxD  John  Bridecake's  little  domicile  without  difficulty,  having 
carefully  noted  its  position  in  passing  through  Weverham  on  the 
previous  day. 

A  pretty  ornamental  cottage ;  small,  but  commodious  enough  for 
its  occupant,  with  a  thatched  roof,  a  rustic  porch  overgrown  with 
honeysuckles  and  other  creepers,  and  whitewashed  walls  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  roses.  In  front,  a  trimly-kept  garden  with 
dainty  flower-beds,  and  a  grass-plot  planted  with  standard  roses. 
John  must  have  become  excessively  fond  of  roses,  for  he  had  them  iu 
every  variety,  and  the  plants  appeared  to  be  well  tended.     There 
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was  a  cheerful  look  about  the  little  habitation  that  delighted  me,  and 
I  lingered  in  the  garden,  admiring  its  beauty  and  arrangement, 
before  I  advanced  to  the  porch. 

Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  by  a  well-kriown  voice,  and 
John  himself,  issuing  from  an  arbour  where  he  had  been  reading, 
hastened  towards  me,  and,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  flung  his 
arms  round  my  neck. 

My  poor  friend !  he  was  sadly  changed,  and  my  heart  sank  within 
me  as  I  gazed  at  him. 

If  he  could  liave  stood  erect,  John  would  have  been  above  the 
average  height,  but  bis  slender  frame  was  prematurely  bent,  and  his 
movements  betokened  extreme  debility.  He  was  so  thin  that  his 
clothes  hung  loosely  about  him;  and  his  looks  altogether  were 
calculated  to  inspire  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  But  in  spite 
of  their  emaciation  his  features  were  handsome — I  might  almost  say 
beautiful;  and  his  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous — too  lustrous,  in- 
deed, when  viewed  in  connection  with  his  pallid  cheeks  with  the 
ominous  red  spot  upon  them. 

While  regarding  him  wistfully  I  could  scarcely  repress  my  emotion, 
and  I  found  it  wholly  impossible  to  give  utterance  to  the  expressions 
of  joy  which  a  meeting  with  him  must  otherwise  have  prompted. 
My  poor  friend  had  no  such  misgivings  in  regard  to  me,  but 
seemed  unfeignedly  delighted  to  see  me,  and  the  affectionate  warmth 
of  his  greeting,  while  it  endeared  him  still  more  to  me,  increased,  if 
possible,  my  anxiety  for  him. 

Still  keeping  his  arm  ovrr  my  shoulder,  he  led  me  into  his  cottage, 
and  opening  the  door  of  a  little  room,  which  he  called  his  study, 
ushered  me  into  it. 

A  pleasant  room,  looking  upon  the  garden,  embowered  with  roses, 
and  furnished  with  book-shelves  laden  with  the  works  of  divines 
and  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  amongst  which  I  distinguished 
South,  Strype,  Stillingflcct,  Tijlotson,  and  Sherlock.  On  the  table 
lay  a  large  annotated  Bible,  with  book-marks  placed  in  it,  writing 
materials,  and  a  half-finished  manuscript  sermon.  I  told  John,  as  X 
took  a  chair,  that  he  had  a  delightful  abode,  and  I  thought  he  must 
now  lead  a  truly  happy  Hfe. 

"  As  happy  a  life  as  I  can  ever  expect  to  lead,  dear  Mervyn,"  he 
replied.  "  My  desires  are  few,  and  my  great  object  is  to  do  all  the  f 
good  I  can.  I  am  of  some  liltle  use  to  my  parishioners,  and  if  more 
strength  were  granted  me  I  might  do  yet  more  for  them.  As  it  is, 
I  persuade  myself  that  I  have  gained  their  love,  and  they  listen  to 
my  counsels.  I  have  healed  some  differences — have  brought  several 
erring  sheep  back  to  the  fold — and  I  would  fain  believe  that  I  have 
been  the  liumble  instrument  of  rescuing  one  soul  at  least  from 
perdition." 

"  That  you  discharge  the  duties  of  your  sacred  calling  to  the  fullest 
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extent  of  your  power,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  donbt,  dear  John,"  I 
replied,  "and  fortunate  it  is  for  those  amongst  whom  you  are  thrown, 
that  they  have  such  a  pastor  and  friend.  But  you  must  take  care 
of  yourself,  and  not  tax  your  energies  too  far.  The  country  about 
you  is  very  beautiful — indeed  I  hardly  know  a  more  picturesque 
district — but  are  you  quite  sure  that  the  place  is  healthy  ? — does  it 
agree  with  you  ?  " 

"If  I  suffer,  dear  Mervyn,"  he  replied,  "it  is  not  from  any  ill 
effects  caused  by  the  air  of  the  place,  but  by  latent  disease,  which  I  have 
reason  to  fear  is  consuming  me.  I  am  quite  as  well  here  as  I  should 
be  elsewhere — perhaps  better.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  so  well 
elsewhere,  for  then  I  should  be  anxious  about  my  little  flock.  !No, 
Mervyn,  the  end  with  me  cannot  be  far  off,  and  I  trust  to  be 
permitted  to  breathe  my  last  amongst  those  whom  my  precepts  and 
example  may  benefit.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  half  the 
work  I  would  fain  perform,  but  while  power  is  granted  me  I  will 
never  abandon  it." 

Recalling  the  singular  conversation  we  had  had  about  my  friand 
during  breakfast  that  morning,  1  said  : 

"  But  were  circumstances  suddenly  to  change  your  position,  John, 
would  you  still  desire  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"There  is  little  likelihood  of  my  position  being  changed,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  thus  much  I  will  say,  that  even  under  altered  circum- 
stances, if  any  choice  were  left  me,  I  would  remain  here.  As  I  liave 
told  you,  I  am  strongly  attached  to  my  flock,  and  it  would  pain  me 
to  separate  from  them." 

"I  understand  and  respect  the  feeling,"  I  replied.  "You  have 
found  a  home  here  amongst  strangers  which  you  could  not  meet 
with  amidst  your  own  family." 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Mervyn,"  he  said  sadly.  "  My  mother,  as  you 
are  aware,  has  cast  me  from  her,  and  without  any  just  cause,  as 
I  verily  believe,  on  my  part,  treats  me  as  if  I  had  deeply  offended 
her.  I  have  disappointed  her — though  that  can  scarcely  be  imputed 
to  me  as  a  fault,  since  my  strength  failed  me  in  the  task — but  I 
myself  am  more  deeply  disappointed  than  she  can  ever  be.  It  is  a 
deplorable  thing  to  imagine  a  mother  without  love  for  her  children ; 
but,  on  reviewing  my  life  calmly,  I  am  forced  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  never  loved — in  the  full  sense  of  maternal  love — either 
myself  or  Apphia." 

"  A  saddening  reflection,  indeed,  John,"  I  replied ;  "  but  as  you 
have  said  so  much,  I  wiU  not  hesitate  to  go  further,  and  declare 'my^ 
conviction  that  your  mother  will  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  happi- 
ness of  her  children  in  order  to  carry  out  her  own  designs.  She  is 
about  to  force  Apphia  into  a  match  which  must  be  productive  of 
wretchedness  to  her.  The  marriage  must  be  averted,  if  possible. 
Ill  will  come  of  it.    You  know  that  I  would  never  malign  even  an 
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enemy,  and  will  believe  me  when  I  assert  that  Malpas  Sale  is  in  all 
respects  unworthy  to  be  your  sister's  husband." 

"  You  are  incapable,  I  am  sure,  of  asserting  anything  you  do  not 
fully  believe,  Mervyn ;  but  in  this  instance  you  are  influenced  by 
feelings  that  may  warp  your  judgment.  You  have  long  entertained 
a  dislike  to  Malpas,  and  latterly  your  dislike  has  deepened  into 
animosity.     You  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  accounted  a  fair  judge." 

"  Perhaps  not,  John ;  but  I  advance  nothing  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  prove.  I  did  not  dislike  Malpas  formerly  without  cause — neither 
is  it  without  good  cause  that  I  hate  him  now.  I  have  been  wronged 
— deeply  wronged — and  must  have  reparation." 

"But  not  in  the  way  you  propose,  Mervyn,"  he  replied  with 
gentle  gravity.  "  I  grieve  to  hear  you  profess  sentiments  so  totally 
at  variance  with  those  which  Christianity  inculcates,  and  by  M^iich 
alone  your  conduct  ought  to  be  governed.  Torgiveness  may  be  hard 
to  practice,  but,  trust  me,  it  is  the  only  way  to  efface  the  sense  of 
injury.  I  speak  to  you,  Mervyn,  because  I  love  you  as  a  b  other, 
and  loving  you  thus  dearly,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  your  faults.  You 
have  many  excellent,  nay,  admirable  qualities ;  you  are  generous, 
enthusiastic,  warm-hearted,  loyal — but  you  are  also  impetuous, 
quick  in  auger,  disposed  to  be  resentful.  It  is  the  latter  tendency, 
more  than  any  other,  that  I  desire  to  see  corrected,  because  it  wars 
most  with  your  present  happiness,  and  may  endanger  your  future 
weal.  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  unforgiving — far  from  it;  such 
conduct  would  be  incompatible  with  the  generosity  of  your  nature. 
But  your  wrath,  easily  kindled,  does  not  soon  die  out,  and  you 
believe  yourself  bound  by  laws  of  honour  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
wrongs,  sometimes  imaginary,  but,  even  if  real,  not  to  be  thus 
repaired.  Leave  vengeance  in  His  hands  who  alone  is  able  to 
repay." 

Gentle  and  kindly  intended  as  was  John's  reproof,  it  somewhat 
chafed  me,  and  I  answered,  I  fear,  rather  impatiently: 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  right,  John,  but  I  should  play  the 
hypocrite  were  I  to  admit  that  I  shall  act  as  you  would  have  me  act. 
Believing  Malpas  Sale  to  be  a  villain,  I  do  not  mean  to  rest  till  1 
have  unmasked  and  punished  him." 

"  Malpas  may  be  as  bad  as  you  represent  him,  though  I  hope  not. 
But  grant  that  he  is  so,  do  not  you,  Mervyn,  commit  a  fault  as  grave 
as  any  you  reprobate.  Leave  others  to  decide  the  question.  You 
cannot  act  botii  as  accuser  and  judge." 

'•'  Act  as  judge  yourself,  then,  John,  and  decide  between  us.  Has 
Malpas  not  robbed  me  of  my  fortune?  Has  he  not  snatched  from 
me  your  sister,  whom  I  loved  better  than  life  ?  These  are  the  wrongs 
that  goad  me  to  call  down  punishment  upon  his  head.  You,  John, 
pure  and  virtuous  yourself,  can  scarcely  believe  in  the  misdeeds  of 
Sithers.     In  addition  to  the  injuries  he  has  done  me — enough  to 
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warrant  the  most  terrible  reprisals  on  my  part — Malpas  has  carried 
desolation  into  a  once  happy  family — has  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
a  fond  husband — ^taken  away  from  him  his  wife " 

"Hold,  Mervyn!"  John  interrupted.  "This  last  charge,  at  all 
events,  falls  to  the  ground.  I  am  aware  of  the  unhappy  case  to 
which  you  refer,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  Malpas  was  not  the  author 
of  the  wrong  then  committed." 

"  You  believe,  then,  that  Simon  Pownall  was  the  destroyer  of  Ned 
Culcheth's  peace  ?  "  I  cried. 

"I  do,"  he  answered.  "I  have  means  of  knowing  the  truth  of 
this  lamentable  case,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  as  I  have  stated." 

"You  are  imposed  upon,  John,"  I  said. 

"  Alas !  not  so,"  he  replied  sadly,  but  firmly.  "  It  is  you,  Mervyn, 
who  are  blinded  by  prejudice.  May  you  one  day  see  the  truth  clearly, 
and  not  as  now,  through  a  glass,  darkly !  " 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  and  conviction  that  I  was 
staggered ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  brought  me  back  to  my  original 
opinion. 

"  Poor  Sissy's  avowal  alone  shall  satisfy  me,"  1  cried. 

"If  that  will  suffice,  perhaps  it  may  be  obtained,"  he  returned. 

"How?"  I  exclaimed,  startled.     "Do  you  know  where  she  is?" 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  answer  any  questions  on  the  subject,"  he 
said.  "  There  is  only  one  person  to  whom  I  can  reveal  anything 
that  has  been  divulged  to  me.  To  Sissy's  unhappy  husband  I  may 
possibly  speak — but  to  no  other." 

"  Then  do  speak  to  him,  John,  I  adjure  you ;  and  perhaps,  through 
your  intervention,  something  of  peace  may  be  restored  to  his  breast. 
At  all  events,  he  may  be  brought  to  a  better  frame  of  mind." 

"  Send  him  to  me,  and  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  help  him," 
the  young  curate  said,  fervently.  "  But  do  not  raise  your  hopes  too 
highly,"  he  continued,  with  an  expression  of  great  sadness.  "  Poor 
Ned  has  had  a  severe  trial ;  but  the  worst  is  not  yet  over.  Ques- 
tion me  no  further,  I  pray  of  you.  Let  us  change  this  painful 
theme." 

"  So  be  it,"  I  replied,  reluctantly.  "  Let  us  return  to  a  matter 
in  which  I  myself  am  personally  interested.  Will  you  not  oppose 
your  sister's  marriage  with  Malpas  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  should  be  warranted  in  opposing  it — 
neither  do  I  think  that  any  opposition  on  my  part  would  be  avail- 
ing. I  have  already  remonstrated  with  my  mother,  and  have  angered 
her  so  much  against  me  by  doing  so,  that  she  will  neither  wnte  to 
me  herself,  nor  suffer  Apphia  to  write  to  me.  I  am  unwilling  to 
widen  the  breach.  My  mother,  with  all  her  faults  of  temper,  is  still 
my  mother,  and  I  owe  her  a  son's  obedience." 

"But,  by  the  same  rule,  your  sister  is  your  sister,  and  as  a  brother 
you  are  bound  to  save  her  from  certain  misery." 
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"If  I  saw  the  matter  with  your  eyes,  I  might  act  diiferently, 
Mervyn.  But  Apphia  seems  reconciled  to  the  match.  You  know 
my  weaknesses,  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  disguise  them  from  you, 
even  if  so  disposed.  Naturally  timid,  in  my  mother's  presence  I 
lose  all  my  self-possession;  and  I  could  no  more  dispute  with  her 
than  I  could  wrestle  with  an  athlete.  She  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  exact  obedience  from  me  and  Apphia,  and  neither  of  us 
have  ever  disputed  her  control." 

"  I  know  it,  John ;  but  if  your  sister's  happiness  depended  upon 
your  resolution,  would  you  not  throw  off  this  unfortunate  weakness  ? 
— for  such,  in  truth,  I  esteem  it." 

"I  must  first  feel  that  the  effort  is  needed.  It  might  be  fatal  to 
me.     I  am  equal  to  little  now." 

"Forgive  me,  John,  if  I  put  a  question  to  you,  which  has  its 
origin  in  no  idle  curiosity,  but  in  sincere  interest  in  yourself.  Your 
mother's  proud  deportment  has  excited  surprise,  and  I  have  been 
asked  what  there  is  to  justify  her  haughtiness — in  a  word,  whether 
she  belongs  to  sortie  family  of  good  lineage.  I  could  offer  no 
information,  for  I  have  none  to  give." 

"Neither  can  I  afford  you  any  information,  Mervyn,  being  in 
utter  ignorance  as  to  my  mother's  family.  Such  a  statement 
might  appear  incredible  to  any  one  except  yourself,  who  know 
ray  mother,  and  are  aware  of  the  extraordinary  reserve  of  her  cha- 
racter. What  may  be  her  motives  for  casting  an  impenetrable  veil 
over  her  family  history  I  pretend  not  to  divine.  But  she  has  done 
so  from  my  earliest  years,  and  could  never  be  induced  for  a  moment 
to  withdraw  it.  All  I  know  relative  to  my  father  is,  that  he  died 
before  my  mother  gave  birth  to  Apphia,  and  that  the  marriage,  either 
on  one  side  or  the  other — but  probably  my  mother's — had  offended 
her  connections  so  deeply,  that  they  disowned  her  altogether,  and 
she  was  consequently  plunged  into  the  gi-eatest  distress.  At  that 
period  we  all  suffered  much,  and  my  proud  mother  most  of  all.  She 
forbade  us  then  ever  to  speak  of  her  relations — ever  to  inquire  after 
them — and  I  religiously  obeyed  her.  Apphia,  indeed,  has  questioned 
her  repeatedly  in  my  hearing,  but  has  always  been  sharply  checked 
for  her  curiosity.  So  little  do  I  know  about  myself,  Mervyn,  that  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  name  I  bear  is  my  rightful  name. 
Enough ! — it  will  servo  to  bo  inscribed  upon  my  tombstone." 

Profound  emotion  kept  me  silent  for  a  short  space.  At  last  I 
said : 

"  But  if  you  are  indifferent  to  your  parentage,  John,  I  am  not. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  my  instituting  inquiries  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not.  I  should  gain  nothing  by  learning 
a  secret  which  my  mother  has  sedulously  kept  from  me.  What  boots 
it,  Mervyn,  who  I  am  ?  I  am  alone  in  the  world — or  nearly  alone. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  seek  to  honour  and  love  my  mother,  and  strive 
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to  obey  her !  Hearen  knows,  also,  that  I  dearly  love  my  sister, 
though  I  am  not  permitted  to  behold  her,  or  to  profit  by  her  love ! 
I  hcive  no  kinsman ;  and  except  yourself,  my  friend  and  brother,  I 
have  none  to  care  for  me — none  to  sympathize  with  me,  or  to  share 
mj  sorrows." 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  we  were  again  silent. 

"Yet  do  not  think  that  I  repine,"  he  continued,  more  cheerfully. 
"While  I  can  be  useful  in  my  limited  sphere,  I  ought  to  be 
content." 

"  Long  as  I  have  known  you,  John,"  I  exclaimed,  regarding  him 
with  admiration,  "  I  never  fully  understood  you  till  now." 

"You  overrate  me,  my  dear  friend,"  he  replied,  kindly.  "  Suffering 
has  made  me  a  better  man.  By  constantly  fixing  my  thoughts  on 
Heaven,  I  have  been  able  to  shaie  oif  the  ties  of  earth.  Yet  when 
I  had  emancipated  myself  from  thraldom,  and  conquered,  as  I  deemed, 
all  my  worldly  feelings  and  passions,  I  was  again  for  a  while 
enslaved." 

I  thought  this  a  fitting  opportunity  for  putting  a  question  I  had 
meditated :  and  I  inquired  if  his  heart  had  ever  been  touched  ? 

He  would  not  hide  the  truth  from  me,  but  answered,  though  with 
some  bashfulness : 

"  Yes,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  indulge  for  a  time  a  hopeless 
passion.  Before  becoming  aware  of  it,  1  had  swallowed  the  in- 
toxicating potion,  and,  under  its  influence,  I  lost  my  customary 
self-control.  I  loved  madly — yes,  madly  is  the  word — for  what  but 
madness  could  it  be  in  me  to  aspire,  even  in  thought,  to  a  young 
and  lovely  heiress  ?" 

"  Did  you  ever  declare  your  passion,  John  ?"  I  said,  regarding  him 
earnestly. 

"  Never  in  words,"  he  replied,  an  almost  maidenly  blush  suf- 
fusing his  pale  cheek.  "  I  should  not  have  dared  to  give  utterance 
to  my  feelings." 

"  Speak  to  me  without  reserve,  John,  for  you  know  you  are  speak- 
ing to  a  brother.  Did  she — did  the  object  of  your  regard  seem  to 
encourage  your  suit  ?  Tell  me  the  exact  impression  produced  upon 
you  by  her  manner  ?  " 

"  My  impression,  then,  is,  Mervyn,  that  she  perceived  she  had 
made  my  heart  captive,  Mid  merely  encouraged  me  for  her  amuse- 
ment. When  she  found  she  had  gone  too  far,  she  made  me  clearly 
understand  that  she  was  indifferent  to  me.  Alas !  it  was  then  too 
late  for  me.  The  arrow  was  shot  which  will  rankle  in  my  breast  so 
long  as  sensibility  lasts  within  it." 

"  My  poor  friend !  "  I  exclaimed,  with  deep  sympathy.  "  But 
you  may  find  some  other  person  to  whom  you  can  transfer  your 
love." 

"  Love  like  mine,  Mervyn,  cannot  be  transferred."  he  replied, 
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mournfully.    "  My  heart  is  not  susceptible  of  a  second  impres-  || 
sion." 

"  You  have  not  confided  to  me  the  name  of  the  syren  who  has 
bewitched  you,  John,  but  I  guessed  it  from  the  first.  And  I  adroit 
that  her  beauty  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  influence  she 
has  gained  over  you — nay  more,  I  will  own  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
that  I  was  well-nigh  falling  into  the  same  snare  myself." 

"  You !"  he  exclaimed,  quickly,  and  putting  his  hand  to  liis  heart 
as  if  to  repress  a  pang,  while  a  hot  flush  sprang  to  his  cheek.  Then 
suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  added,  "  Forgive  me,  Mervyn,  for 
the  selfish  feeling  which  crossed  me  for  a  moment.  Why  should  you 
not  love  Ora  Doveton  ?  Why  should  my  senseless  passion,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  indulged,  prevent  you  from  winning  her 
regard — from  claiming  her  hand?  Let  no  thought  of  me  stand 
between  you  and  her.  If  you  love  her,  it  will  be  my  fondest  aspira- 
tion that  you  may  win  her.  I  had,  indeed,  hoped  that  another  union 
might  have  brought  us  more  closely  together — might  have  made  us 
really  brothers,  as  we  are  in  regard — but  that  hope  is  crushed. 
Whether  Ora  is  as  well  calculated  to  make  you  happy  as  Apphia 
cannot  now  be  considered.  You  have  lost  the  one,  may  you  gam  the 
other!" 

"  I  fully  appreciate  the  unheard-of  generosity  of  your  motives, 
John,"  I  said.  "But  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Ora  has 
thought  seriously  about  me  for  a  moment.  Nay,  now  that  I  am 
better  acquainted  with  her  character  than  I  was  at  first,  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  she  has  been  trifling  with  me  in  the  same 
heartless  manner  that  she  trifled  with  you.  But  I  am  still  able  to 
stop." 

"  But  why  should  you  stop  ?  "  John  cried.  "  Not  from  con- 
sideration to  me — for  I  am  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  it  would 
be  idle  to  institute  any  comparison  between  us.  Though  merely 
coquetting  with  me,  Ora  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  sincere 
witn  you,  formed  as  you  are  to  please.  No,  no;  our  cases  are 
widely  different.  Success  awaits  you,  though  failure  has  attended 
me." 

I  regarded  him  in  astonishment,  scarcely  able  to  credit  such  self- 
abnegation,  even  in  him. 

"  I  should  not  be  the  true  friend  I  am  to  you,  John,"  I  said,  "if  I 
were  to  yield  to  your  generous  solicitations.  Not  till  I  am  assured 
that  Ora  has  no  regard  for  you,  will  I  indulge  another  thought  of  her." 

"  Take  the  assurance  from  me,"  he  saia.  "  I  am  not  likely  to  be 
deceived  on  such  a  point." 

"I  do  not  know  that,"  I  replied.  "Your  difiidence  makes  you 
despair  where  a  bolder  man  miglit  justly  feel  confident.  Again,  I  say, 
I  must  ascertain  from  her  own  lips  that  Ora  has  dismissed  all 
thoughts  of  you  before  I  advance  another  step." 
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"  You  must  do  no  such  thing,  Mervyn,"  John  said,  earnestly. 
"  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  mention  what  has  passed  between 
us  to  Ora.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  folly  and  presumption.  Do  not 
expose  me  to  ridicule.  I  have  laid  bare  my  heart  to  you  as  a  brother. 
Kespect  its  secrets." 

"Calm  yourself,  dear  John,"  I  said.  "Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed. 
What  is  more,  I  believe  you  are  right.  Neither  of  us  ought  to  think 
of  Ora.  What  I  have  just  learnt  explains  your  absence  yesterday. 
You  shun  a  meeting  with  her." 

"Till  I  am  completely  cured,  I  judge  it  safest  not  to  meet  her," 
he  returned.  "But  in  truth  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  dining  out 
yesterday — so  the  excuse  was  justifiable." 

As  we  were  talking,  I  perceived  an  old  man,  with  a  leathern  bag 
slung  across  his  shoulders,  enter  the  garden,  and  march  towards  the 
cottage  door. 

"  Whom  have  we  here,  John  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  postman,"  he  replied.  "  His  visits  are  rare  here.  I  receive 
few  letters.    You  have  been  my  best  correspondent." 

Shortly  afterwards  a  pretty  little  rustic-looking  girl,  about  ten  years 
of  age,  entered  the  room  with  a  letter  on  a  tray,  and  handing  the 
missive  to  John,  and  dropping  a  curtsey  to  me,  she  retired. 

"  Apphia's  handwriting !"  John  exchumed,  in  surprise,  after  glanc- 
ing at  the  superscription  of  the  letter.  "What  can  it  mean?  The 
poor  girl  must  have  written  to  me  without  our  mother's  knowledge?" 
He  then  paused,  and  his  countenance  lost  the  glad  smile  which  had 
for  a  moment  illumined  it.  "A  presentiment  crosses  me  that  this  is 
a  messenger  of  ill  tidings.  Have  you  never  felt,  Mervyn,  ere  opening 
a  letter,  that  you  had  a  notion  of  its  contents — and  could  tell  whether 
it  brought  weal  or  wo  ?  " 

"  I  have  experienced  something  of  the  sort,  I  confess ;  but  I  trust 
your  present  forebodings  may  not  be  verified." 
"We  will  ascertain  at  once,"  he  replied. 

"Hold,  John,"  I  cried,  rising.  "  I  will  quit  you  for  a  short  time, 
in  order  that  you  may  read  your  letter  tranquilly.  Apphia  may  write 
to  you  about  many  circumstances  which  might  render  my  presence 
undesirable." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  consideration,  dear  Mervyn,"  he  replied. 
"It  may  possibly  be  as  you  suggest.  I  will  call  you  when  I  have 
read  the  letter." 

Taking  my  hat,  I  stepped  forth  into  the  garden.  After  lingering 
near  the  flower-beds  for  a  few  minutes,  finding  that  John  did  not 
summon  me,  I  walked  out  into  the  highroad,  which  a  little  further 
on  was  completely  overshaded  by  large  trees,  forming  a  natural 
avenue  to  the  church — a  structure  of  great  beauty  and  antiquity, 
distant  about  three  himdred  yards.  Between  the  church  and  my 
friend's  dwelling  several  cottages  intervened,  and  amongst  others  a 
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small  public-house.  At  the  door  of  the  latter  stood  a  tall  man, 
evidently  makinj^  inquiries,  and  as  he  turned  towards  me  I  recog- 
nised JNed  Culcheth.  Indeed,  I  should  have  known  Ned  at  once  if 
I  had  seen  Hubert,  who  now  sprang  over  a  hedge,  and  came  bound- 
ing towards  me. 

On  descrying  me,  the  keeper  hurried  forward,  and  we  soon  met. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  to  Owlarton  Grange,  and  learning  there  that 
I  had  gone  over  to  Weverham,  he  had  followed  me,  and  had  just 
been  inquiring  at  the  public-house  for  Mr.  Brideoake's  dwelling. 
Ned  added  that  he  was  sure  he  was  now  on  Simon  Pownall's  track, 
and  felt  confident,  ere  long,  of  discovering  the  rascal's  retreat.  It 
would  surprise  me,  he  said,  to  learn  that  Simon  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weverham.  He  had  picked  up  this  piece  of 
information  by  playing  the  spy  upon  Chethara  Quick,  and  had 
managed  to  overhear  a  private  conference  between  Chetham  and  the 
young  gipsy,  Obed ;  the  end  of  which  was  that  Obed  was  engaged 
to  convey  a  letter  secretly  to  Pownall.  The  pair  had  not  spoken  of 
Pownallby  his  right  name,  but  Ned  was  certain  that  their  discourse 
referred  to  him. 

Obed  started  on  his  mission  before  daybreak  that  morning,  and 
Ned,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  him,  followed  him  as  closely  as 
he  judged  prudent,  making  sure  that  the  gipsy  would  guide  him  to 
Pownall's  retreat.  But  the  wary  vagabond  must  have  found  out 
who  was  upon  his  heels,- for  on  entering  Weverham  Glen  he  entirely 
disappeared,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours'  fruitless  search,  aided  by 
Hubert,  whom  he  had  put  upon  Obed's  scent,  Ned  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  ravine.  The  young  gipsy,  no  doubt,  had  waded  for  some 
distance  in  the  brook  to  destroy  the  scent,  for  it  was  lost  on  the 
banks.     What  became  of  him  afterwards  Ned  could  not  discover. 

Ned's  scheme  having  thus  failed,  he  had  naturally  gone  on  to 
Owlarton  Grange  to  consult  me.  His  relation  was  curious,  and  might 
have  interested  me  more,  if  I  had  not  been  chiefly  struck  by  the 
singular  opportuneness  of  the  poor  fellow's  arrival. 

After  debating  with  myself  whether  I  should  tell  him  what  John 
Brideoake  had  intimated  to  me  about  Sissy,  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  any  disclosure  respecting  her  would  come  best  from  the 
young  clergyman  himself,  and  i  therefore  said : 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  whether  you  find  Pownall  or  not,  Ned,  you 
have  not  come  hither  on  a  bootless  errand.  Mr.  Brideoake  can  give 
you  some  intelligence  of  your  wife.  What  it  is,  I  know  not,  for 
he  declined  to  communicate  any  ))articular3  to  me — saying  they 
were  for  your  ear  alone ;  but  I  must  prepare  you  for  bad  tidings, 
for  such,  I  fear,  they  will  prove."  ,. 

"  I  have  not  lost  her  ?  "  Ned  said,  halting  and  looking  hard  at  me.  J 
"  You  don't  mean  to  prepare  nic  for  that  ?  "  | 

"No — no,"  I  replied;  "your  apprehensions  of  calamity  far  out- 1 
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strip  my  meaning.  I  only  judge,  from  Mr.  Brideoake's  manner,  that 
fae  has  something  distressing  to  relate,  and  I  deem  it  right  to  pre- 
pare you  for  it." 

*•'  Nothing  more  distressing  can  be  in  store  for  me  than  what  has 
already  occurred,"  Ned  replied,  marching  by  my  side  as  I  proceeded 
towards  the  cottage. 

Before  introducing  the  poor  keeper,  I  thought  it  best  to  acquaint 
John  with  his  unexpected  arrival,  and  leaving  Ned  and  his  hound 
in  the  garden,  I  entered  the  cottage  alone. 

I  found  my  friend  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  evidently  occa- 
sioned by  the  perusal  of  his  sister's  letter. 

"I  am  not  the  only  sufferer  in  my  family,  Mervyn,"  he  said. 
"  Apphia  appears  to  be  equally  unhappy.  The  view  I  took  of  her 
position,  which  I  explained  to  you  just  now,  is  entirely  changed  by 
the  details  she  gives  me  in  this  letter,  which,  as  I  supposed,  is 
written  without  my  mother's  knowledge.  I  now  agree  with  you 
that  her  marriage  with  Malpas  ought  never  to  take  place.  And  yet 
to  thwart  my  mother ! — to  disobey  her — to  incur  her  lasting  dis- 
pleasure— perhaps  her  malediction — it  is  frightful  to  think  of  it." 

And  his  countenance  proclaimed  the  terror  and  agitation  to  which 
his  thoughts  gave  birth. 

"  Does  Apphia  urge  you  to  interfere,  John  ?  "  I  cried.  "  I  ask 
only  that." 

"  She  does,  and  of  course  I  cannot  refuse  the  appeal.  But,  as  I 
have  already  told  you,  the  effort  will  cost  me  my  life." 

"  Courage  !  John,  courage ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Rouse  yourself  and 
be  a  man.  You  shall  have  all  the  support  I  can  give  you.  Though 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  may  appear  insurmountable  at  first,  they 
will  dwindle  into  nothing  if  met  firmly.  But  we  will  talk  of  this 
anon.  I  have  another  matter  to  bring  before  you  now.  There 
is  a  person  at  hand  whose  claims  upon  your  attention  are  urgent, 
and  ought  not  to  be  deferred." 

Jiui  I  then  acquainted  him  with  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Ned 
Culcheth,  and  entreated  him  to  admit  him. 

"  Assuredly  I  will  see  him,"  he  replied,  "  though  I  would  willingly 
have  chosen  another  occasion — when  my  nerves  might  be  more 
firmly  strung — for  an  interview  witli  the  poor  fellow.  Where  is  he 
— in  the  garden  ? — bid  him  come  to  me,  and  I  will  speak  to  him  at 
once.  And  I  must  beg  you,  dear  Mervyn,  to  let  me  have  some 
quarter  of  an  hour's  discourse  with  him  in  private.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  console  him  under  his  heavy  affiction." 

On  this  I  stepped  forth,  and  caUing  to  Ned  Culcheth,  bade  him 

go  in.     He  at  once  obeyed,  uncovering  his  glowing  locks,  and  bowing 

his  tall  head  as  he  crossed  the  little  threshold.     I  kept  Hubert  with 

me,  and  taking  the  hound  into  the  arbour,  sat  down  to  meditate. 

Many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  a  startling  noise  was  heard  at 
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the  door  of  the  cottage,  as  of  some  one  rushing  hurriedly  forth,  and 
Hubert,  who  was  couched  near  me,  sprang  up,  and  dashed  out  of  the 
arbour. 

I  followed,  and  was  just  in  time  to  stop  poor  Ned,  who  was 
making  his  way  wildly  across  the  little  parterres  and  grass-plot, 
regardless  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers  that  he  trampled  beneath  his 
feet. 

His  looks  were  fearfully  haggard,  and  his  demeanour  desperate. 
Nevertheless,  I  ran  up  to  him,  and  laying  hold  of  his  arm,  arrested 
him  forcibly. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Ned  ?"  I  cried. 

"  I  am  about  to  put  an  end  to  a  wretched  existence,"  he  re- 
joined, in  a  voice  scarcely  human.     "  Stand  off !  and  let  me  go." 

"  Never,  for  the  fell  purpose  you  are  bent  on,  Ned,"  I  exclaimed, 
still  keeping  fast  hold  of  him.  "  What's  the  matter  with  you,  man? 
Have  you  become  suddenly  demented  ?" 

"  Ay  !  "  he  replied,  dashing  his  cap  on  the  ground  with  a  force  and 
fierceness  that  made  Hubert  spring  back  in  alarm,  "you've  said  the 
word.  I  am  demented.  I've  suftercd  enough,"  he  continued,  with 
a  burst  of  anguish  very  painful,  indeed,  to  hear.  "  I  can  bear  no 
more.    Let  me  die." 

"  Forbear,  Ned  ?"  I  sternly  and  authoritatively  exclaimed,  for  I 
felt  this  was  the  only  way  to  deal  with  him.  "  By  raising  your 
hand  against  yourself  to  escape  present  misery,  which  must  and  can 
be  borne,  you  will  destrov  all  your  hopes  of  hereafter.  Your  present 
paroxysm  of  grief  will  aoate,  and  you  will  then  view  matters  differ- 
ently. Give  heed  to  what  the  good  young  man  you  have  just 
abruptly  quitted  may  say  to  you.  Go  back  to  him, — go  back  at 
once,  or  you  will  for  ever  forfeit  my  esteem — and  return  to  me  when 
you  are  calmer." 

Ned  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  wildly,  almost  savagely,  but  he 
gradually  quailed  beneath  my  steady  gaze,  groaned,  let  his  head  fall 
upon  his  breast,  and,  without  a  word,  went  back  to  John,  who  was 
standing  beneath  the  porch  anxiously  watching  us,  and  re-entered 
the  cottage  with  him. 

I  returned  to  the  arbour  with  Hubert,  who  seemed  instinctively 
to  comprehend  that  something  distressing  was  happening  to  his  mas- 
ter, for  he  whined  and  looked  quite  downcast. 

A  loijg  interval  occurred  before  Ned's  footsteps  were  again  heard. 
Hubert  and  I  came  forth  to  meet  him.  The  poor  fellow's  heart  had 
evidently  been  melted — his  eyes  were  red  with  recent  tears. 

"  I  am  calmer  now,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  look  of 
humble  resignation ;  "  I  will  do  whatever  you  and  Mr.  Bridecake  bid 
nic." 

"  Then  you  must  remain  with  me  here  till  to-morrow,  my  poor 
friend,"  John  Bridecake  said,  issuing  from  the  porch.     "  You  know 
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why  I  desire  you  to  stay,"  he  added,  with  a  certain  significance,  "  and 
•what  I  would  have  you  do." 

"I  do,  sir,"  Ned  replied;  "and  I  hope  Heaven  will  grant  me 
strength  to  go  through  with  it !" 

At  this  juncture  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  .Mr.  Hazilri^ge's  barouche,  with  the  ladies  inside  it, 
could  be  descried  coming  slowly  along  the  road  towards  the  cottage 

"  Make  my  excuses  to  Miss  Hazilri^e,  Mervyn,"  John  cried, 
hastily.  "I  cannot  see  her  or  Ora  to-day.  Come  over  to  me  to- 
morrow morning.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you.  This  poor  fellow," 
he  added,  pointing  to  Ned,  "  will  remain  with  me.  He  will  have 
need  of  preparation — and  so  shall  I — for  the  painful  task  which  we 
have  to  perform.     Farewell,  my  dear  friend  !" 

Signing  to  Ned  Culcheth  to  come  with  him,  John  then  retired, 
and  Hubert  followed  them  into  the  cottage. 

I  met  the  carriage  at  the  gate,  and  made  the  best  excuses  I  could 
for  John.  Both  ladies  displayed  great  interest  concerning  him,  and 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  Miss  Hazilrigge  from  getting 
out  to  see  him.  She  felt  sure  she  could  be  of  service  to  him,  she 
declared.  Could  she  send  him  anything  ? — wine — chicken  broth — 
calves-foot  jelly,  or  blanc-mange  ?  I  declined  all  for  my  friend.  At 
last  the  steps  were  let  down,  and  I  got  into  the  carriage,  taking  a 
place  beside  Cuthbert  Spring. 

We  had  not  a  very  cheerful  drive  back  to  Owlarton  Grange, 
for  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  party  by  the  accounts  I  gave  them 
of  poor  John's  alarming  state  of  health. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

The   Legend   of  Owlarton    Grange  —  My  Adventure    in    the   Haanted 
Chamber. 

Mk.  Haztikigge  was  out  when  we  returned  to  the  Grange,  and 
recent  occurrences  indisposing  me  for  anything  like  light  conver- 
sation, I  at  once  withdrew  to  my  own  room,  and  continued  there 
until  the  hour  for  dinner  had  arrived. 

On  descending,  I  found  good,  kind  Miss  Hazilrigge  consulting  with 
her  brother  about  the  propriety  of  having  John  "Bridecake  at  the 
Grange  to  be  nursed,  and  the  worthy  old  gentleman  told  her  to  do  just 
as  she  pleased.  She  had  his  full  consent  to  send  for  John  at  once,  and 
nurse  him  as  long  as  might  be  needful.  I  offered  no  objection,  of 
course,  though  I  felt  almost  certain  that  John  would  not  accede  to 
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the  arrangement.  Cutlibert  Spring  expressed  extraordinary  sympathy 
for  the  invalid,  and  oifered  many  suggestions  for  his  benefit ;  but  I 
could  not  help  fancying  that  the  interest  he  manifested  was  not 
entirely  disinterested,  but  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  please  Miss 
Hazilrigge. 

Ora's  vivacity  had  completely  deserted  her,  and  I  could  scarcely 
recognize  in  her  the  lively  girl  of  the  day  before.  Very  little  con- 
versation passed  between  us  at  dinner.  This  was  more  my  own 
fault  than  hers,  I  suspect,  for  slie  was  too  quick  not  to  perceive  that 
my  manner  towards  her  was  changed;  neither  could  she  be  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  the  alteration.  There  was  no  longer  any  exchange  of 
speaking  glances  between  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  growing  coldness, 
which  we  both  of  us  understood  and  felt,  though  neither  cared  to 
explain. 

If  there  was  any  flirting  that  day,  it  was  between  Cuthbert  Spring 
and  Miss  Hazilrigge,  and  I  began  to  think  it  not  unlikely  that  a 
match  might  be  struck  up  between  them.  The  ladies  retired  soon 
after  dinner,  for  Ora  complained  of  a  severe  headache. 

Supernatural  stories  of  course  formed  the  staple  of  our  conversa- 
tion while  discussing  our  claret.  Our  host  inquired  whether  I  had 
ever  heard  the  legend  connected  with  his  house,  and  on  my  answering 
in  the  negative,  and  expressing  a  great  desire  to  hear  it,  he  was  good 
enough  to  relate  it  to  me. 

"  You  have  no  doubt,"  he  premised,  "remarked  a  curious  picture 
hanging  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  haunted  chamber  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  the  picture  had  struck  me 
forcibly. 

"The  principal  personage  represented  is  my  great-grandfather, 
Clotten  Hazilrigge,  sumamed,  from  his  parsimonious  habits,  the 
'Miser.'  The  figure  standing  behind  him  is  his  much-trusted,  but 
perfidious  servant,  Jotham  Shocklach.  Old  Clotten  little  thought, 
when  causing  that  portrait  to  be  painted,  that  he  would  preserve  the 
features  of  his  murderer." 

"The  portraits  are  admirably  painted,"  I  observed,  "  and  the  artist 
must  have  caught  the  exact  expression  of  the  originals." 

"  He  was  too  indifi'erently  paid,  I  make  no  doubt,  to  flatter.  Old 
Clotten  looks  like  what  lie  was,  and  Jotham  has  the  air  of  an  assassin. 
But  to  my  story.  Clotten  Hazilrigge  had  one  son,  Leycester,  with 
whom  he  quarreled,  on  account  of  his  alleged  extravagance,  though 
I  really  believe  the  young  man  gave  him  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
on  that  score.  But  the  miser  could  not  bear  to  part  with  money 
even  to  his  only  son.  His  wife — fortunately,  perhaps  for  her — died 
about  three  years  after  their  marriage — tradilion  says  of  a  broken 
heart,  but  this  is  beside  the  purpose.  Clotten  lived  by  himself  at  the 
Grange,  and  his  penurious  habits  increased  as  he  grew  older.  He 
was  morose,  unsociable,  tyrannical,  and  was  disliked  both  by  tenants 
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and  neighbours  He  visited  no  one,  invited  no  one,  and  would  allow 
no  one  to  enter  the  house  except  on  matters  of  business.  He  dis- 
charged all  his  servants  except  Jotbam  Shoeklach,  and  in  him,  •who 
merited  the  trust  so  little,  he  reposed  implicit  confidence. 

"Now  it  was  well  known  that  old  Clotten  had  vast  hoards  of  gold 
secreted  in  the  house,  and  bis  steward  often  remonstrated  with  liim 
on  the  danger  he  ran  from  robbers  by  keeping  such  large  sums  of 
money  in  his  possession ;  but  the  miser  despised  the  warnings  ;  de- 
nying that  he  had  any  secret  hoards,  and  declaring  that  if  thieves 
broke  into  the  house  they  would  find  nothing.  And  Jotbam  privately 
confirmed  the  assertion,  for  though  he  knew,  he  said,  that  ms  master 
must  have  a  heap  of  treasure  somewhere  about  the  premises,  he  could 
never  find  out  where  it  was  secreted. 

"  But  he  did  discover  the  bidden  store  at  last.  One  night,  it  is 
supposed — for  this  must  rest  on  conjecture — he  entered  his  masters 
bed-chamber,  and  found,  wide  open,  a  narrow  sliding  door  in  the 
panels,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  must  have  been  previously  un- 
aware. Through  this  aperture  he  passed — stealthily,  no  doubt — and 
tracking  a  straight  passage  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  ar- 
rived at  a  small  chamber  without  a  window,  constructed  for  a  priest's 
hiding-place,  for  our  family  once  were  Papists.  Here  he  discovered 
old  Clotten,  with  a  huge  chest  full  of  money-bags  before  him. 

"  No  eye  beheld  them,  no  tongue  related  the  dark  transaction, 
yet  the  state  in  which  all  was  subsequently  found  showed  clearly  what 
took  place.  Old  Clotten  must  have  sprung  from  his  hoards  like  a 
tiger,  and  have  seized  Jotham  by  the  throat,  for  a  piece  of  the  villain's 
cravat  was  found  in  the  miser's  gripe.  But  Jotham  was  a  strong  man, 
and,  no  doubt,  shook  himself  easily  free.  With  a  heavy  mallet,  which 
it  is  supposed  he  picked  up  in  the  priest's  hiding-place,  he  dealt  his 
master  a  fatal  blow  on  the  head,  and  then  stufB^ng  his  pockets  with 
gold,  and  taking  as  many  money-bags  as  he  could  carry,  hurried  to 
the  secret  door. 

"  His  horror  and  fright  may  be  conceived  on  finding  it  closed.  The 
lamp  brought  by  his  master  had  been  crushed  and  extinguished  in 
the  death-struggle.  It  was  found  beneath  the  miser's  body.  In  vain 
the  murderous  villain  searched  for  the  secret  spring.  In  vain  he 
tried  to  batter  open  the  door  with  the  mallet.  It  was  of  stout  oak, 
and  resisted  his  attempts.  He  was  caught  in  a  trap  from  which  there 
was  no  escape.  He  would  only  be  liberated  to  meet  the  shameful 
death  he  merited.  Yet  a  worse  fate  awaited  him  in  his  self-contrived 
prison. 

"  Next  day  some  tradesfolk  from  Weverham  came  to  the  house, 
but  finding  none  to  answer  them,  they  went  away.  This  did  not  excite 
surprise,  for  the  miser's  habits  were  so  eccentric  that  it  was  thought 
he  might  have  gone  forth  with  his  servant ;  but  when  he  did  not  re- 
torn  on  the  succeeding  day,  some  alarm  began  to  be  felt.     Still 
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no  oue  entered  the  house  until  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  the 
murder,  when  the  steward  and  some  of  the  villagers  got  in  through  a 
window,  and,  after  searching  about,  went  to  the  miser's  bedroom. 
While  there,  they  heard  a  faint  knocking  arainst  the  wall.  Some- 
body must  be  shut  up  there,  the  steward  cried — old  Clotten,  or 
Jotham — perhaps  both.  He  called  out,  and  the  knocking  was  re- 
newed, but  very  feebly.  Then  there  was  a  groan,  and  all  became 
silent.  After  some  search,  the  secret  door  was  discovered ;  the 
spring  was  touched,  and  it  flew  open. 

"  A  terrible  spectacle  presented  itself  to  the  steward,  who  was  the 
first  to  enter — Jotham  Shocklach  lying  dead  with  the  mallet  in  his 
hand.  The  wretch  had  only  just  expired.  Bags  of  money  were  near 
him,  and  the  floor  of  the  narrow  passage  was  strewn  over  with  pieces 
of  gold.  They  dragged  out  the  body  of  the  murderer,  and  then, 
proceeding  further,  discovered  his  victim.     All  was  now  explained. 

"After  old  Clotten's  tragical  end,  my  grandfather,  of  course,  came 
into  possession  of  the  property,  and  caused  the  secret  door  to  be 
nailed  up.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  restless  spirit  of  Jotham 
Shocklach  disturbed  the  house.  Mysterious  knockings,  groans,  and 
other  appalling  sounds  were  heard  in  that  room  at  dead  of  night. 
These  nocturnal  disturbances,  however,  had  ceased  for  many  years, 
and  only  began  again  about  four  months  ago,  when  Cuthbert  Spring 
occupied  the  haunted  chamber." 

Tea  being  announced  soon  after  this  recital,  we  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  found  Miss  Hazilrigge  alone,  for  Ora's  headache  having 
increased,  she  had  retired  for  the  night.  As  we  could  have  no 
music,  in  consequence  of  Miss  Doveton's  indisposition,  we  sat  down 
to  a  rubber  of  wliist,  and,  in  cutting  for  partners,  Mr.  Spring  fell  to 
Miss  Hazilrigge's  share — a  circumstance  that  diverted  them  im- 
mensely. I  felt  so  distrait  tliat  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  about, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  I  did  not  commit  some  unpardonable  blunders. 
We  did  not  play  more  than  one  game,  which  was  won  by  the  old 
bachelor  and  his  partner,  and  then  Miss  Hazilrigge  bade  us  good 
night,  saying  she  must  see  liow  Orawas  going  on.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  Mr.  Spring  gallantly  attended  her  to  the  door,  where  they 
had  a  few  more  "  last  words." 

No  further  bell-ringing  having  taken  place  that  night  I  deferred 
my  solution  of  the  mystery  till  the  morrow,  but  I  put  a  few  more 
questions  to  our  host  relative  to  Dr.  Hooker.  From  Old  Hazy's 
description  of  the  Doctor,  he  appeared  to  be  well  skilled  in  chiro- 
mancy, physiognomy,  necromancy,  natural  and  judicial  astronomy, 
could  cast  nativities,  interpret  dreams,  and  do  many  other  wonderful 
tilings  besides.  I  dare  say  the  old  gentleman  did  not  tell  me  half 
the  delusions  that  had  been  practised  upon  him  by  the  Doctor,  but 
lie  told  me  quite  enough  to  show  inc  to  what  extent  he  had  been 
duped.     I  tried  in  vain  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  man's  real  character. 
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He  -would  not  believe  that  he  was  a  charlatan.  The  world,  he  said, 
always  called  the  -wisest  men  charlatans,  but  he  knew  better,  aud 
would  never  join  in  the  senseless  cry.  Dr.  Hooker  had  not  over- 
rated his  influence  over  his  dupe.  When  I  affirmed  that  I  was 
certain  that  Hooker  had  rung  the  bells,  I  rather  raised  than  lowered 
him  in  the  old  gentleman's  opinion,  for  he  declared  that  such  a  feat 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  except  by  supernatural  aid  ;  and 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  Doctor's  extraordinary 
powers.  No,  no ;  I  must  not  attempt  to  depreciate  such  a  man.  I 
did  not  reveal  what  I  knew  of  the  galvanic  battery  and  the  electric 
wires — for  I  kept  that  disclosure  for  another  occasion.  Cuthbert 
Spring  made  no  remarks  about  Dr.  Hooker,  for  he  knew  the  man, 
and  was  too  well  aware  of  old  Hazy's  peculiarities  to  meddle  with 
them. 

Midnight  had  nearly  arrived  before  our  host  released  us. 

Once  more  I  was  alone  in  the  haunted  chamber.  Again  I  glanced 
at  the  portraits  of  the  miser  and  his  murderous  servant,  and,  now 
that  I  was  acquainted  with  the  legend  connected  -with  the  picture, 
it  impressed  me  still  more  powerfully.  In  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  the  story  I  had  heard  from  old  Hazy,  superstitious  fancies  crowded 
thickly  upon  me,  and  all  my  efforts  to  shake  them  off  were  unavail- 
ing. As  on  the  previous  night,  I  drew  back  the  heavy  curtain  from 
before  the  deep  bay-window,  and  allowed  the  moonlight  to  stream 
into  the  chamber.  I  took  some  precautions  which  I  had  not  deemed 
needful  on  the  former  occasion.  Taking  my  case  of  duelling-pistols 
from  my  portmanteau,  I  loaded  the  weapons,  and  laid  them  on  the 
table.  Then  seating  myself  in  an  easy-chair,  I  determined  to  keep 
watcb,  but  in  spite  of  my  resolutions  of  vigilance,  sleep  after  awhile 
stole  over  my  eyelids. 

How  long  I  slumbered  I  cannot  say,  but  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  a  strange  and  startling  noise,  which  I  at  once  recognized  as  the 
ghostly  knocking  described  by  Cuthbert  Spring.  I  listened  intently. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  a  minute  there  was  another  heavy  blow  as 
if  dealt  by  a  mallet — a  third — a  fourth — up  to  ten ;  with  the  same 
intervals  between  each. 

The  unearthly  sounds  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  bed.  But  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
stationary.  On  the  contrary,  the  blows  were  dealt  at  various  points 
inside  the  wainscot. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  felt  appalled.  My  taper  had 
burnt  out,  and  the  wan  light  of  the  moon,  which  must  have  been 
struggling  with  passing  clouds,  only  served  to  make  darkness  visible. 
The  further  end  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  bed  stood  was  plunged 
in  deep  shade. 

While  peering  into  this  obscurity  I  fancied  I  saw  a  figure  standing 
near  the  bed.    It  was  perfectly  motionless,  and  scarcely  distinguish- 
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able ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  make  it  out,  the  attire  of  the  phantom— 
or  semblance  ot"  attire — was  like  that  ■worn  by  Jotham  Shocklach,  as 
represented  in  tiie  portrait — while  the  features,  as  far  as  they  could  1 
be  discerned — were  those  of  the  murderous  servant.     Something  | 
like  a  thin  shroud  hung  over  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  and  in  ita  ! 
right  hand  it  held  a  mallet.  '    i 

Terror  completely  transfixed  me.  I  strove  to  speak — but  my 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  My  limbs  refused  their 
office,  and  I  could  not  grasp  my  pistols.  The  figure  remained  motion- 
less and  stationary,  half  concealed  by  the  dark  drapery  of  the  bed, 
from  which  it  could  scarcely  be  distiuguished.  As  I  gazed  at  it,  for 
I  could  not  withdraw  my  eyes,  it  began  to  glide  slowly  towards  me. 
No  sound  that  1  could  detect  attended  its  progress. 

My  terror  increased.  At  length  the  phantom  came  under  the 
influence  of  a  ray  of  moonlight  streaming  athwart  the  chamber,  which 
lighted  up  its  ghastly  and  cadaverous  features.  It  then  paused;  and 
at  that  moment  I  recovered  my  firmness,  for  I  felt  convinced  that 
I  had  to  do  with  one  of  mortal  mould.  Starting  to  my  feet,  I  de- 
manded of  the  ghost,  in  tones  that  sounded  hoarse  and  strange  in 
my  own  ears — who  it  was, — and  what  it  wanted  ? 

The  apparition  made  no  answer,  but  pointed  to  the  door,  as  if  ., 
enjoining  my  departure.     But  I  did  not  move. 

"  iou  would  fain  persuade  me,"  I  cried,  in  a  bolder  tone  than  I 
could  at  first  assume,  "  that  you  are  the  restless  spirit  of  the  mur- 
derer, Jotham  Shocklach.  But  I  know  better.  Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  we  have  met  before,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  you  play  the  ghost." 

The  phantom  was  evidently  much  discomposed,  and  I  felt  satis- 
fied that  I  was  right  iu  my  conjecture. 

"  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  me  further/'  I  cried,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder.  "  I  know  you,  rascal.  You  are  Dr.  Hooker, 
alias  Shuon  Pownall." 

The  ghost  would  have  beaten  a  hasty  retreat,  but  I  snatched  up  a 
pistol. 

"  Attempt  to  stir,"  I  exclaimed,  levelling  it  at  him,  "and  I  will 
send  you  to  join  the  miscreant  whose  likeness  you  have  assumed." 

Probably  the  ghost  thought  I  should  put  my  threat  into  execu- 
tion, and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  dropped  on  its  knees. 

"  Spare  me  !  "  it  ejaculated  in  a  piteous  voice,  which  I  instantly 
tecognised  as  that  of  Simon  Pownall — "  spare  me,  and  I  will  con- 
fess all." 

'•  Ho  !  ho!     So  it  is  you,  then,  Pownall  ?  "  I  cried. 

•'  Why,  yes ;  there's  no  use  in  denying  it,  since  you've  found  me 
out." 

"  Well,  get  up,"  I  cried,  drawing  near  to  him.  "  I  don't  want  to 
t.nke  your  Lfe,  or  even  harm  jou,  unless  you  force  me  to  do  so  by 
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attempting  to  escape.  You  are  my  prisoner.  You  must  answer  to 
Mr.  Hazilrigge  for  entering  his  house  in  this  unlicensed  manner ;  as 
well  as  passing  yourself  off  upon  him  under  a  false  name.  I  have 
b<;eu  in  search  of  you,  but  I  little  expected  to  find  you  here." 

I5y  this  time,  Simon,  finding  that  I  did  not  mean  to  injure  him, 
had  recovered  some  of  his  natural  audacity. 

"  I  can  easily  satisfy  old  Hazy,"  he  replied.  "  He  wou't  pilnish 
me." 

"  Don't  make  too  sure  of  that,  rascal,"  I  returned.  "  Mr.  Hazil- 
rigge is  credulous  and  good-humoured,  but  he  will  not  allow  such 
liberties  as  these  to  be  taken  with  him  with  impunity.  This  is  not 
the  only  trick  you  have  played  since  my  arrival  at  Owlarton  Grange. 
You  rang  the  beJls  better  than  you  have  played  the  ghost." 

At  this  remark,  Simon  seemed  entirely  to  forget  the  jeopardy  in 
which  he  stood,  and  laughed  long  and  heartily. 

"  A  capital  joke  ! — ^wasn't  it  ?  "  he  cried,  with  a  fresh  explosion  of 
laughter. 

*'I  don't  quite  appreciate  the  joke,"  I  rejoined,  sternly;  "neither, 
I  think,  will  Mr.  Hazilrigge,  when  he  learns  that  the  bells  were 
rung  by  an  electrical  machine  under  your  management.  You  will 
be  prosecuted  for  the  offence." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  Mr.  Hazilrigge  will  treat  the  matter  as 
a  jest,  and  pass  it  by."  The  rascal  spoke  so  confidently,  that  I  felt 
staggered,  and,  perceiving  it,  he  went  on  :  "But  let  us  leave  this 
question  of  the  bell-ringing  and  pass  to  your  own  concerns.  What 
cause  of  complaint  have  you  against  me  ?  " 

"  Dare  you  put  such  a  question  to  me,  sirrah,  when  you  know 
how  much  mischief  you  have  done  me  ?  The  day  of  reckoning  has 
been  long  postponed,  but  at  last  it  has  arrived,  and  I  mean  to  have 
a  settlement  in  full." 

"  You  go  the  wrong  way  to  work,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  dogged 
defiance.  "You  will  get  nothing  from  me  by  threats.  Adopt 
another  course,  and  you  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  gaining  your 
object." 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  I  rejoined ;  "  but  I  will  make  no 
terms  with  you.  You  fancy  yourself  secure,  but  you  will  be  forced 
to  give  an  account  of  your  conduct — ^not  to  me  only,  but  to  another 
whom  you  have  injured.  You  have  hitherto  contrived  to  hide  your- 
self froni  poor  Ned  Culcheth,  but  you  will  now  have  to  brave  his 
iust  indignation.  How  will  you  answer  him  when  he  demands  back 
nis  wife  from  you  ?  Will  you  give  her  to  him  ?  " 
"  1  cannot,'*'  he  rephed,  sullenly. 
"  Then  she  has  left  you  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  I  will  answer  no  questions  about  her,"  he  replied.  "  If  Ned 
believes  she  ran  away  with  me,  he  is  welcome  to  think  so.  I  shan't 
contradict  him.    But  he  won't  find  her  with  me,  and  he  won't  learn 
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from  me  where  to  find  her — that  I  can  promise  him.  But  I  will 
tell  you,  sir,  since  you  seem  to  interest  yourself  in  the  matter,  that 
it  will  be  happier — far  happier  for  Ned— never  to  see  her  again, 
than  to  see  her  as  she  is." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  exclaimed,  startled  by  his  words, 
which  seemed  to  corroborate  some  fears  that  had  been  aroused 
within  me  by  the  obscure  remarks  of  John  Brideoake. 

"  I  have  said  I  will  answer  no  more  questions — and  I  mean  to 
keep  to  my  word,"  he  returned. 

The  audacity  of  the  man  quite  confounded  me. 

I  considered  what  I  should  do  with  him.  I  could  not  let  him  go, 
and  yet  felt  unwilling  to  disturb  the  house.  Besides,  the  rascal's 
unconcern  added  to  my  perplexity,  and  I  almost  fancied  there  might 
be  some  sort  of  understanding  between  him  and  Mr.  Hazik-igge, 
though  I  could  hardly  reconcile  such  a  notion  with  my  ideas  of  the 
old  gentleman's  sense  of  propriety.  If  he  had  employed  Pownall 
for  any  purpose,  it  must  have  been  because  he  was  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  man's  character. 

At  length,  I  asked  my  prisoner  how  he  got  into  the  room  P 

"  I  didn't  come  through  the  keyhole,  thougli  it  looks  like  it,"  he 
replied,  with  a  laugh.     "  But  I've  no  objection  to  tell  you,  provided  V 
you  promise  to  keep  the  information  secret." 

"Iwill  give  no  such  promise,"  I  replied.  "  It  is  quite  enough 
for  me  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a  concealed  entrance  to  the  room 
to  be  able  to  find  it  out.  I  have  merely  to  sound  the  walls  to  make 
the  discovery." 

"  Something  more  than  sounding  the  walls  is  required,"  Pownall 
rejoined ;  "  but  since  you  decline  my  ofi"er,  you  must  exercise  your 
own  ingenuity.  May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with  mc  ?  Ipre- 
sumc  you  don't  mean  to  keep  mc  liere  all  night  ?" 

"  I  haven't  quite  decided,"  I  replied ;  "  but  one  thing  is  quite 
certain — j^ou  won't  be  allowed  to  depart." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  he  replied,  in  an  indifferent  tone.  "  But, 
mctliinks,  you'll  be  tired  of  my  company  before  I  am  of  yours.  I 
am  by  no  means  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  a  little  confidential 
chat  with  you,  as  it  may  lead  to  a  result  advantageous  to  boili 
of  us." 

"How  so?"  I  cried. 

"  To  begin — you  will  do  well  to  make  a  friend  of  me," 

"  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion.  But  let  me  hear  what  advantage  I 
am  likely  to  gain  by  a  partnership  with  a  rogue  and  a  traitor." 

"  Nay,  if  you  employ  such  terms  as  those,  we  are  not  likely  to 
come  to  any  understanding,"  he  rejoined,  sharply.  "It  seems  to 
mc,  that  for  so  shrewd  a  young  gentleman  as  you  appear  to  be,  you 
arc  singularly  blind  to  your  own  interests." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  happen  to  have  notions  on  the  score  of  honesty 
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and  straightforward  conduct  which  appear  highly  absurd  to  you, 
Pownall,  I  make  no  doubt.  But  such  as  they  are,  I  act  up  to  my 
opinions.  I  am  quite  sure  you  could  serve  me  materially  if  yoa 
would ;  but  I  am  equally  certain  you  won't." 

"  Why  are  you  so  certain  of  it,  may  I  ask,  sir  ?" 

"Because,  by  doing  so,  you  would  incar  the  chance  of  a  tolerably 
long  term  of  penal  servitude." 

"  That  woiild  not  be  very  pleasant,  I  admit.  But  why  take  such 
a  view  of  the  case  ?  The  course  I  propose  would  accomplish  your 
object,  and  bring  no  one  into  trouble — least  of  all,  your  humble 
servant." 

"I  see  very  plainly  what  you  are  driving  at,  Pownall,"  I  rejoined- 
"  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  yet  in  your  power  to  repair  the 
mischief  you  have  done." 

"  It  is  quite  in  my  power  to  put  you  in  possession  of  your  imcle 
Mobberley's  property,  if  you  mean  that,"  he  replied. 

"  You  confess  it  then,  scoundrel,"  I  cried — "  you  confess  you  stole 
the  rightful  will.  You  shall  be  compelled  to  produce  it  before  a 
Court  of  Justice." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  he  rejoined.  "You  are  getting  on  a  leetle  too  fast. 
I  may  readily  admit  certain  matters  to  you  which  I  should  be  loth 
to  admit  if  a  third  person  were  present ;  but  as  to  compelling  me 
to  produce  the  will  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  you  must  first  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  document,  and  next,  that  I  have  got  it — neither 
of  which  you  can  easily  do.  Tor  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  if 
any  steps  are  taken  against  me,  such  as  you  threaten,  the  precious 
document  in  question  will  be  destroyed.  Now,  sir,  you  will  know 
how  to  act." 

And  he  burst  into  a  mocking  laugh,  which  provoked  me  to  such 
a  degree, that  I  felt  incUned  to  brain  him  with  the  butt-end  of  the 
pistol. 

"Come!  come!  my  good  young  sir,"  he  cried,  checking  his  ill- 
timed  hilarity,  apprehensive,  perhaps,  of  irritating  me  too  much ; 
"  let  us  be  reasonable.  An  affectation  of  stem  morality  may  have 
great  influence  with  some  folks — with  me  it  has  none  at  all.  I  am 
apt  to  be  sceptical  when  a  man  deliberately  tells  me  that  he  wiU 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  for  a  point  of  principle.  He  takes  me  for 
a  fool,  but  I  know  him  to  be  a  hypocrite.  Now,  you  are  a  person 
of  good  sense— a  little  too  hasty,  perhaps — ^but  shrewd  enough  when 
you  choose  to  exercise  your  judgment  properly.  Look  at  the  matter 
as  it  ought  to  be  looked  at.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  you 
can  ever  gain  your  pomt — namely,  by  employing  me." 

"Bv  buying  you,  in  short." 

"  Well,  by  buying  me,  if  you  like  the  term.  Of  course,  you  can't 
expect  to  get  a  good  thmg  for  nothing,  and  won't  grumble  at  paying 
for  it."  i-  J    o 
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"You  are  a  cool  hand,  Simon!"  I  cried,  -with  irrepressible  disgust, 
"and  persuade  yourself  that  your  criminality  cannot  be  proved.  You 
are  deceived.  There  is  a  "witness  who  can  tell  how  you  purloined 
that  will,  and  I  will  obtain  his  evidence." 

"  No,  you  won't,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  tone  of  defiance.  "  The 
man  you  allude  to  will  never  peach.  He  would  rather  bite  off  his 
tongue  than  utter  a  word,  to  serve  you,  so  bring  him  forward  and 
welcome.  Much  good  Phaleg  will  do  you — ^ha !  ha !  But  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  had  enough  of  my  society,  so  I'll  relieve  you 
of  it." 

"  Hardly  so,"  I  rejoined.  "  You  will  not  quit  this  room,  unless  I 
consign  you  to  some  one  who  wiU  detain  you  in  safe  custody  till  the 
morrow." 

"It  will  be  useless  to  ring,"  he  observed,  with  a  laugh,  "  All  the 
servants  are  a-bed,  and,  even  if  they  heard  the  bell,  they  woiildn't 
answer  it.  I  will  summon  assistance  for  you,  for  I  am  as  anxious  to 
be  gone  as  you  can  be  to  get  rid  of  me." 

And,  before  I  could  preveut  him,  he  struck  three  heavy  blows  with 
his  mallet,  which  he  still  held,  upon  the  floor.  While  I  was  won- 
dering what  would  ensue,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  voice 
which  sounded  like  that  of  Mr.  Hazilrigge  inquired  what  was  the 
matter  ? 

Greatly  surprised,  I  called  to  the  old  gentleman  to  come  in — but 
after  waiting  for  a  moment,  finding  that  my  request  was  not  attended 
to,  I  sprang  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  looked  out. 

No  one  was  there  that  I  could  discern,  for  it  was  pitch-dark  in 
the  corridor.  Neither  did  any  one  answer  when  I  spoke.  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  Pownall  could  have  stirred  without  my  hearing 
liim ;  and  not  the  slightest  sound  reached  my  ears.  But  when  I 
turned,  he  was  gone. 

Greatly  provoked,  I  proceeded  to  search  the  room,  hoping  to 
detect  a  sliding  panel  or  secret  door  through  which  he  might  have 
passed.    But  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 

Vrherein  Old  Hazy  endeavoui-s  to  persuade  me  that  I  have  been  deluded 
by  an  Evil  Spirit. 

THA.T  Simon  Pownall  would  retom  to  his  own  room  in  the  Old 
Gnnge  by  some  secret  passage  communicating  with  it,  I  nothing 
doiited,  but  that  he  would  be  found  there  in  the  morning  appeared 
higlly  improbable.  Unless,  therefore,  I  intended  to  let  him  get  ofF 
altogether,  I  must  effect  his  recapture  without  loss  of  time. 

It  was  provoking  in  the  extreme  to  be  outwitted  and  derided  by 
the  rascal.  Yet  what  could  be  done?  To  alarm  the  house  and 
obtiin  the  assistance  of  the  servants  seemed  the  only  course  to  be 
pursued  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  the  objections  to  such  a  step 
wen  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  necessarily  create  a  great 
distirbance,  and  this  I  did  not  like  to  do.  Secondly,  it  was  almost 
certan  that  old  Hazy  would  prohibit  any  interference  with  his  aeso- 
ciate.  The  extraordinary  audacity  exhibited  by  Simon  Pownall  could 
only  irise  from  confidence  in  the  hold  he  had,  by  some  means  or 
other,  obtained  over  the  credulous  old  gentleman. 

"T\hat  was  to  be  done?"  I  asked  myself  again?  Unable  to 
answei  the  question  satisfactorily,  I  at  length  made  up  my  mind 
to  abids  patiently  till  the  morrow.     And  so  1  retired  to  rest. 

Slecf,  though  long  in  coming,  visited  me  at  last ;  and  I  had  just 
opened  my  eyes  in  the  morning  when  Mr.  Ponder  entered  my  room, 
and  approaching  the  foot  of  my  bed,  observed,  with  more  than  his 
usual  gmvity  ot  manner,  "  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  must  have  been  a 
good  ded  disturbed  last  night." 

I  mace  no  reply,  and  he  continued : 

"  I  feel  assured  that  you  must  have  had  a  visit  from  the  ghost, 
sir.  Mj  bedroom  is  situated  immediately  above  this  chamber,  and 
about  one  o'clock  I  heard  the  dreadtul  knocking  quite  distinctly. 
After  thit  I  heard  voices,  as  if  a  long  conversation  were  taking 
place.    Then  came  three  startling  knocks.     And  then  all  was  still." 

"  If  you  heard  this,  Mr.  Ponder,  why  on  earth  didn't  you  come 
down  to  me  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Coma  down  to  you,  sir ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Lord  love  you  !  I 
hadn't  courage  enough  to  get  out  of  bed.  I  wouldn't  have  entered 
this  room  at  that  unearthly  hour  for  fifty  pounds — and  that's  more 
than  mj  year's  wages.  On  hearing  the  last  three  knocks  I  dived 
under  ihe  bed-clothes  to  shct  the  ghost  from  my  sight  in  case  it 
should  .-ise  through  the  floor." 

•'  I  d.d  not  suppose  you  were  such  a  poltroon,  Mr.  Ponder." 
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"  I  am  no  coward  in  broad  daylight,  sir,  but  at  dead  of  night,  and 
in  a  haunted  house  like  this — with  supernatural  objects  swarming 
around  you — ^it's  a  different  matter  altogether.  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
confess  my  fears. — But,  save  us  !  what's  this  ?  "  he  cried,  starting 
back  in  affright.  "  As  I'm  a  sinner,  the  ghost  has  left  its  malbt 
behind  it ! " 

"Indeed!"  I  exclaimed;  "  I  didn't  notice  it.  Reach  it  to  mi. 
Ponder." 

"  I  wouldn't  touch  it  for  the  world  !  "  he  cried,  recoiling.  > 

"  Why,  surely  you  don't  imagine  there  can  be  mischief  in  that 
wooden  hammer,"  I  observed,  laughing.     "  It  won't  strike  you." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  he  answered,  in  great  trepidation.  '  At 
any  rate,  I  won't  give  it  the  chance.  Can  I  be  of  any  further  use 
to  you,  sir  ?  "  he  added,  evidently  anxious  to  depart. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  a  little  commission  which  I  wished  him  to 
execute  for  me ;  and  on  his  promising  prompt  compliance,  I  l»de 
him  go  the  Old  Grange  and  ascertain  whether  Dr.  Hooker  was  itill 
there. 

"Merely  make  the  inquiry,"  I  said,  "without  stating  who  sent 
you." 

'•'  I  can  satisfy  you  at  once  on  the  point,  sir,"  he  replied.  *  My 
master  sent  me  with  a  message  to  the  same  gentleman  more  thm  an 
hour  ago,  and  Stephen  Blackden  himself  infonned  me  that  loctor 
Hooker  left  at  eight  o'clock  last  night." 

'•  Stephen  Blackden  must  have  misinformed  you,"  I  cried. 
"  Doctor  Hooker  was  here — in  this  very  room — an  houi  after 
midnight." 

"Here,  sir!"  Ponder  ejaculated,  staring  at  me.  "Heie! — in 
this  room,  an  hour  after  midnight !     Pray,  how  did  he  get  in.'' " 

"  Tliat's  more  than  I  can  explain.  But  here  he  wai,  most 
undoubtedly.  And  by  your  own  account  you  must  hav3  heard 
him  conversing  witli  me.  It  was  no  g])Ost  who  visited  me  last" 
night,  Ponder,  but  a  mortal  like  ourselves." 

"  1  wish  I  bad  known  that,  sir  ? "  the  butler  replied  ;  "t'd  have 
been  down  with  you  in  a  trice.  But  you  haven't  told  me  in  what 
lanner  the  doctor  disap])carcd." 

"  He  vanished  suddenly  from  my  sight — that  is  all  I  can  toll  you. 
le  may  be  hidden  in  the  room  now,  for  aught  I  know  totlie  con- 
rnvy." 

"  Zounds  !  sir,  I  hope  not.  Mayhap  lie  flew  through  the  window. 
It  wouldn't  be  a  difficult  feat  for  a  conjuror — and  folks  say  the 
doctor  is  one.  I  wonder  my  master  likes  the  society  of  a  man  wlio, 
beyond  all  doubt,  must  be  in  league  with  Beelzebub." 

"  la  the  doctor,  as  you  style  lum,  much  with  Mr.  llazilriggc?  "  I 
iiifjuired. 

"  More  than  he  should  be,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,"  Ponder 
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jplied.  "  He  is  often  with  my  master  in  the  library,  and  there  they 
it  poring  for  hours  over  those  abominable  books  of  witchcraft  and 
lagic.  I  should  like  to  see  'em  all  burnt;  and  so  would  Miss 
[azilrigge,  for  I've  heard  her  say  so." 

"I  should  rejoice  in  such  an  auto  da  fe  myself,"  I  rejoined.  "I 
dsh  the  Holy  Inquisition  could  get  hold  of  Dr.  Hooker.  Miss 
[azilrigge,  I  am  sure,  cannot  approve  of  such  a  person." 

"  Approve  of  him  ! — ^not  she,  sir.  But  my  master  has  his  fancies, 
nd  won't  be  interfered  with  by  his  sister,  or  by  any  one  else. 
)octor  Hooker  has  got  an  unaccountable  influence  over  him.  But 
erhaps  I've  said  too  much  on  this  subject  already,  sir  ?" 

And  receiving  no  answer,  for  I  had  fallen  into  a  reverie,  the  butler 
owed  respectfully,  as  was  his  wont,  and  retired. 

As  it  was  pretty  certain  now  that  Simon  Pownall  had  decamped, 
was  forced  to  abandon  all  idea  of  recapturing  him  for  the  present, 
tefore  going  down  stairs,  however,  I  took  another  and  more  rigorous 
nrvey  of  the  room — examined  the  panels,  and  struck  them  here  and 
bere  with  the  mallet  which  my  nocturnal  visitor  had  left  behind, 
ut  could  detect  nothing  to  indicate  a  secret  door.  I  specially 
irected  my  attention  to  that  part  of  the  chamber  where  the  bed 
ras  placed;  but  the  panels  seemed  just  as  solid  here  as  elsewhere. 
Therever  it  might  be,  the  entrance  was  exceedingly  well  concealed, 
nd  completely  baffled  my  researches. 

After  this  I  went  down  stairs.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred 
t  breakfast,  except  that  Ora  did  not  jom  the  party.  I  made  no 
Uusion  to  my  adventure  overnight — reserving  what  I  had  to  say  for- 
ay host's  private  ear.  Luckily  I  was  not  questioned  on  the  subject, 
liss  Hazilrigge  and  Cuthbert  Spring  being  too  much  occupied  with 
ach  other  to  trouble  themselves  about  me  or  old  Hazy. 

As  we  rose  from  table  I  volunteered  to  accompany  the  old  gentle- 
nan  to  his  sanctum  ;  but  I  half  repented  the  step  when,  on  ushering 
3e  into  the  room,  he  closed  the  door,  and,  forcing  me  into  a  chair, 
rithout  allowing  me  to  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance,  hurried  to  the 
lOok-shelves,  and,  taking  down  a  little  volume,  exclaimed : 

"  I  must  show  you  this  treasure,  Mr.  Clitheroe ;  it  is  a  rare  little 
reatise,  called  the  '  Antidemon  of  Macon,'  containing  a  true  and 
)articular  relation  of  what  a  demon  said  and  did  in  the  house  of 
?ather  Perreaud.  Let  me  read  you  a  few  passages  from  it.  They 
ire  highly  instructive,  and  well  worth  hearing,  I  assure  you." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  good  sir,"  I  replied,  impatiently. 
'  But  just  now  I  have  too  much  on  my  mind  to  attend  to  Father 
Perreaud.  I  want  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  the 
■oi-disant  Dr.  Hooker,  whom  I  must  denounce  as  a  charlatan — an 
mpostor — and  something  worse." 

"  You  denounced  him  yesterday,"  old  Hazy  rejoined,  petulantly. 
•  Why  persist  in  assailing  him  ?    Doctor  Dee  was  called  a  charlatan. 
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an  impostor,  and  sometbing  worse ;  and  so  were  Paracelsus,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  and  the  Alberts,  Great  and  Little.  There  is  hardly  one 
amongst  the  professors  of  occult  philosophy  whose  works  load  these 
shelves  who  has  not  been  calumniated  and  reviled.  But  I  shall  ever 
protest  against  such  injustice,  Mr.  Clitheroe.  Here,  in  this  sanctum, 
a  true  disciple  of  those  gbrious  sages  shall  never  be  treated  with 
opprobrium.  Dr.  Hooker  is  a  second  Doctor  Dee.  As  a  physiogno- 
mist, he  is  equal  to  Taxil  and  Jean  Indagine;  in  chiromancy,  to 
Prsetorius  and  Codes ;  he  can  read  the  celestial  influences  as  well 
as  Father  Francis ;  can  cast  a  horoscope  as  well  as  Joseph  de  Tertiis ; 
and  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  a  nativity  as  well  as  Fevrier  and 
llanzonius." 

"  He  practises  a  great  many  more  tricks  than  you  are  aware  of, 
Mr.  Hazilrigge,"  I  rejoined.  "  I  have  discovered  something  about 
him  that  will  astonish  you.  What  do  you  think,  sir  ? — last  night  he 
personated  the  ghost  of  Jotham  Shocklach." 
'  "  Ah !  my  good  young  sir,"  the  old  gentleman  cried,  regarding  me 
with  compassion,  "you  are  deceived.  You  are  unacquainted  with  the 
subtleties  and  devices  of  evil  spirits.  If  the  ghost  of  Jotham  Shock- 
lach did  not  actually  appear  to  you — as  is  more  than  probable — it. 
was  an  evil  spirit  in  the  guise  of  the  defunct  assassin — not  Dr. 
Hooker." 

"  This  is  idle,  sir,"  I  cried,  almost  out  of  patience.  "Suffer  me 
to  say  that,  in  this  rascal,  who  personated  the  ghost  of  Jotham,  and 
who  calls  himself  Dr.  Hooker,  I  discovered " 

"  An  evil  spirit — I  know  it,"  old  Hazy  exclaimed. 

"  No,  sir,  not  an  evil  spirit,  but  a  knave,  who  has  cheated  me 
and  duped  you — and  who  continues  to  dupe  you,  sir." 

Mr.  Hazilrigge  shook  his  head. 

"A  diabolical  illusion,  my  good  young  friend.  I  can  produce 
plenty  of  instances  of  the  kind  trom  Fathers  Perreaud  and  TaiUepied. 
Permit  me  to  cite  some  of  them." 

"Pest  lake  Fathers  Pcrreuud  and  Taillepicd !"  I  cried,  impatiently. 
"Am  I  not  to  trust  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  and  my  own  ears  P  " 

"Assuredly  not,  in  a  cnsc  of  this  kind.  You  ouglit  to  discredit 
all  you  see  and  hear.  'I  ho  plainer  and  more  palpable  the  thing 
appears,  the  more  certain  is  the  delusion.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Father  Perreaud,  and  1  will  refer  to  him  for  some  obsci-vations 
in  support  of  my  argument.  Atlcnd  to  what  lie  says  in  his  eighth 
chapter  touching  demoniacal  illusions:  *  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
demons  can  cliarm  the  eyes  and  cars  in  such  manner  externally, 

t tutting  between  tiie  eye  and  the  ear,  and  the  thing  seen  or  heard,  a 
)ody  wiiich  produces  tiie  effect  they  desire.'  And  further  on  he 
adds  :  '  Demons,  who  are  beyond  comparison  more  subtle  than  all 
the  most  sul)tk;  of  men,  can  deceive  and  elude  our  senses  by  a 
thousand  false  and  deceitful  appearances.     This  they  can  do  either 
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Imraediately  of  themselves,  or  mediately  by  magicians  and  sorcerers/ 
tou  hear  the  opinion  of  this  erudite  man.  In  your  case  the  delusion 
bas  been  practised  immediately ;  that  is,  without  intervention,  by  an 
;vil  spirit." 

"  Pshaw ! "  I  cried,  "  I  am  dealing  with  the  material  world. 
[  told  you  the  other  night,  sir,  that  I  have  no  belief  in  evil 
spirits." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  confess  so  much  after  your  recent  expe- 
rience. As  to  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  I  must  again  refer  to  Father 
Perreaud.  Observe  how  he  closes  his  first  discourse,  which  is  directed 
against  those  who,  like  yourself,  are  perverse  and  sceptical:  *It 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  us,  after  what  we  have  heard,  drawn  from 
Hie  word  of  Grod  and  from  experience,  that  we  are  assured,  or  ought 
to  be  so,  that  spirits  of  evil  exist  in  great  abundance.'  I  will  give 
j-ou  the  father's  words  in  his  own  language  :\ '  Qu'il  y  a  vrayement 
et  d' effect .  des  diables  et  malins  esprits,  voire  une  grandissime  et 
innombrable  quantite ! ' — Une  grandissime  quantit6  !  Mark  that !  " 
he  added,  regarding  roe  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  reply ;  feeling  it  was  useless  to  reason  with 
him.  I  merely  observed,  therefore,  "I  sincerely  wish  yon.  could 
divest  yourself  of  this  strange  opinion  for  a  moment,  sir.  Why 
should  not  the  person  you  call  Dr.  Hooker  have  found  his  way  to  my 
room  ?" 

"  For  the  best  of  all  reasons — he  was  far  away.  "No,  no  ;  trust 
me,  Mr.  Clitheroe,  you  have  been  deluded.  Shall  I  give  you  another 
quotation  from  Father  Perreaud  ?" 

"  On  no  account,"  I  replied,  hastily.  "  One  more  question,  Mr. 
Hazikigge,  and  I  have  done.  Did  you  not  overhear  what  was  pass* 
ing  in  my  room  last  night  ?" 

"I  overhear  what  was  passing !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes.  Were  you  not  summoned  by  three  blows  of  a  mallet  on 
the  floor  ?  Did  you  not  knock  at  my  door,  and  inquire  what  was 
the  matter?" 

"  Ah,  my  good  yoxmg  friend  !"  he  cried,  shaking  his  head  compas- 
sionately, "if  anything  could  convince  you,  this  ought  to  do  so. 
Why,  sir,  I  was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  and  if  there  was  a  knock  at  your 
door,  as  you  assert,  and  a  voice  heard  like  mine,  it  must  have  been  a 
diabolic  delusion.  TaiUepied  gives  an  infalhble  test  whereby  you 
may  know  whether  a  demon  has  appeared  to  you.  *  If  the  person 
whose  semblance  the  spirit  puts  on  strives  to  tempt  vou,  or  counsels 
a  wicked  action,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  spirit  is  evil.*  Was  it 
so  in  your  case  ?" 

"I  must  confess,"  I  replied,  unable  to  refrain  from  laughter, 
*'  that  the  rascal  did  give  me  evil  counsel,  and  tried  to  incite  me  to 
wrong." 

"  An  evil  spirit,  beyond  all  question.    Dr.  Hooker  would  never 
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have  acted  so.  No,  no,  the  demon  has  assumed  the  doctor's  shape 
in  order  to  beguile  you." 

"Then  you  absolutely  refuse  to  believe  that  it  was  Dr.  Hooker 
who  visited  me  last  night  ?" 

"  Absolutely  and  entirely." 

"And  you  likewise  refuse  to  believe  that  I  recognised  in  the  sot- 
disant  Hooker  a  knavish  and  runaway  barber  from  Marston  ?" 

"  I  entirely  disbelieve  it.  You  have  been  deluded  by  evil  spirits, 
who,  I  grieve  to  say,  abound  in  this  house.  Suffer  me  to  read  you  a 
few  passages  from  Thiraeus  *  De  locis  infestis  ob  molestantes  dsemoni- 
orum  et  defunctorum  spiritus.'  " 

But  I  had  had  quite  enough.  While  he  was  searching  for  his 
tiresome  "  Thireeus ;"  Boissier's  "  Recueil  deLettres  ausujet desMale- 
fices  et  du  Sortilege ;"  "  Martinus  de  Aries  ;"  and  some  other  works 
of  a  like  nature,  which  he  particularised,  but  the  titles  of  which  I  now 
forget, — I  took  to  flight. 

As  soon  as  I  got  into  the  hall,  I  snatched  up  my  hat  and  rushed 
out  into  the  garden,  where  I  soon  regained  my  tranquillity. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Love  in  a  Maze. 

Take  it  altogether,  I  have  never  seen  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  an 
old-fashionerl  garden  than  that  of  Owlarton  Grange,  I  have  said 
little  about  it  hitherto,  because  I  have  waited  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  it. 

The  garden  was  orimiially  laid  out  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  and  its  general  plan  was  still  carefully  maintained.  Some  few 
alterations  liad  no  doubt  been  made  in  certain  parts,  but  they  were 
so  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  principal  features.  The  broad 
terrace  walks,  with  the  smooth  green  slopes,  the  stone  steps  for  the 
mimic  waterfalls,  the  "pleached bowers, 

"  Whoro  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sim. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter " 

tlie  mossy  scats  upon  the  slopes — all  these  were  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore. The  garden-knots,  moreover,  were  extremely  quaint  and  curious 
and  no  departure  from  their  pristine  shape  was  permitted.  There 
you  could  see  tiic  cinquefoil,  tlie  trefoil,  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  fret,  and 
otlier  designs,  that  had  charmed  the  loiterers  in  this  Eden  during  the 
time  of  James  I.,  still  embroidering  the  parterres.    The  preservation 
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of  the  garden  in  its  integrity  was  chiefly  owing  to  Miss  Hazdlrisge, 
who  paid  great  attention  to  it,  and  allowed  nothing  to  be  distnrbed. 
She  abominated  "  landscape  gardeners,"  and  said  they  had  spoiled 
many  of  the  finest  old  places  in  England.  The  garden  at  Owlarton 
Grange  thns  continued  intact.  Its  long,  dark,  green  alleys  of  clipped 
yew-trees — its  magnificent  hedges  of  holly — its  marvellous  specimens 
of  topiarian  art,  exhibited  in  groups  of  trees,  trimmed  and  twisted 
into  a  variety  of  fantastical  devices,  some  of  which  looked  as  if  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  had  been  put  into  action  upon  the  lawns — ^its  statues 
— dial — fountains — maze — and  mound,  with  summer-house  on  the 
top,  overlooking  the  moat — all  these  formed  the  admiration  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  would  have  made  the  garden  of  Owlarton  Grange 
one  of  the  "  sights  "  of  that  part  of  Cheshixe,  if  its  owner  would  have 
allowed  it  to  be  shown. 

As  the  hall  would  have  been  incomplete  without  its  garden,  so 
the  garden  would  not  have  been  perfect  without  the  hall.  One  was 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  other.  The  picturesque  old  pile  was 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  smooth-shaven  lawn ;  while 
the  garden  looked  enchanting  as  the  bowers  of  Armida  when  beheld 
from  the  house. 

I  was  wandering  about  this  deLghtful  garden — admiring  its 
various  objects  of  mterest — ^now  loofing  at  a  little  fountain  with 
a  curious  mechanical  contrivance  that  caused  a  musical  sound — 
now  at  a  bay-tree,  trimmed  and  twined  into  a  representation  of 
Daphne — now  at  a  marble  statue  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  weather- 
stained,  and  crusted  with  lichens — now  pausing  to  look  at  the  old 
haU,  as  it  displayed  itscK  under  some  new  and  picturesque  aspect — 
when  I  perceived  Ora  hastening  towards  me  across  the  lawn,  and  I 
instantly  flew  to  meet  her. 

We  walked  together  for  some  time,  conversing  upon  indifferent 
topics,  but  I  could  perceive  that  she  had  something  upon  her  mind, 
which  she  desired  to  mention,  though  she  hesitated  long  ere  coming 
to  the  point.  At  last  she  spoke  of  John  Bridecake,  and  inquired, 
with  some  anxiety,  whether  I  thought  him  alarmingly  ill  ? 

"I  am  indeed  seriously  apprehensive  about  him,"  I  replied.  *'He 
is  suffering  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body." 

"  But,  perhaps,  some  remedy  might  be  found,"  she  cried,  quickly. 
"  If  your  friend  has  a  secret  sorrow,  no  doubt  he  imparted  it  to  you 
—and  it  may,  possibly,  be  relieved.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 
I  looked  at  her  fixedly. 

"If  hope  could  be  once  more  kindled  in  John's  breast,"  I  said,  "he 
might  perchance  recover.  At  present,  life  is  a  blank  to  him.  My  poor 
friend  has  no  secrets  from  me.  Miss  Doveton,  and  has  laid  bare  his 
innermost  heart  to  me.  He  has  had  the  temerity  to  fix  his  affections 
on  an  object  utterly  unattainable,  and  is  now  paying  the  penalty  of 
his  foil  v." 
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"  But  -why  should  lie  couclude  tliat  the  object  is  unattainable  ?" 
Ora  rejoined. 

"  Because  he  feels  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  in 
him  to  thinkotherwise.  How  should  he — a  poor  curate — dare  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  a  young  and  lovely  heiress  ?  " 

"  Some  men  have  aspired,  and  successfully,  Mr.  Clitheroe." 

"  Would  you  have  him — the  most  modest  of  men — imitate  the 
most  audacious.  Miss  Doveton  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  I.  would  have  him  get  well — I  would  help  to  bring  about  his  cure,  , 
if  I  could,"  she  replied.  1 

"  A  word  from  you  will  do  it.   You  have  only  to  make  the  experi-  | 
ment  to  see  what  a  result  will  follow.    Will  you  authorize  me  to 
give  my  friend  a  hope  ?  "  ; 

"  I  cannot  prevent  you  from  saying  anything  you  choose  to  him,"  | 
she  answered,  smiling.  j 

"  That  is  hardly  sufficient.     You  must  promise  that  you  will  not 
contradict  what  1  do  say.      Suppose  I  were  to  tell  him  that  the  fair 
being  whom  he  thinks  only  laughed  at  him,  takes  a  real  interest  in  > 
him,  and  grieves  for  the  despairing  state  into  which  he  has  been  | 
thrown  ?  "  j 

"  Enough  !  enough !  "  she  interrupted.  "  No  doubt  you  will  say  ' 
a  great  deal  more  tliau  you  ought  to  do — more  than  I  shall  ever  \ 
authorize  you  to  say.  But  at  any  rate,  you  may  say  that  I  sincerely  i 
hope  he  will  get  better."  1 

"  For  your  sake  ?  "  I  said.  I 

"  You  may  add,  '  for  my  sake,'  if  you  think  proper,"  she  replied.  | 
I  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation.  } 

"If  John  is  not  too  far  gone  already,  I  will  answer  for  his  cure,"  I 
I  cried.  "  I  am  now  bound  for  his  cottage,  and  shall,  indeed,  be  the  ^ 
bearer  of  good  tidings."  . 

"  Do  not  go  till  you  have  seen  my  aunt,"  Ora  said.  "Perhaps  she 
may  drive  over  to  Weverham  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  if  so  I  will 
accompany  her." 

"That  will  be  a  very  kind  act.  It  will  do  John  an  infinitude  of 
good  to  see  you.    I  will  prepare  him  for  the  visit." 

"  Well,  let  us  hv3  my  aunt,"  Ora  cried,  in  a  far  more  lively  tone, 
for  her  spirits  seemed  to  have  wonderfully  improved  within  the  last 
few  minutes,  "  and  learn  what  she  has  to  say  about  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  she  will  go,  unless  she  has  li.x.ed  some  other  plan  with  Mr. 
Spring.  They  arc  somewhere  in  the  garden — very  likely  in  the 
maze.  I  saw  them  straying  in  that  direction  just  before  I  joined 
you." 

To  the  maze  accordingly  we  repaired. 

On  entering  the  leafy  labyrinth,  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  voices 
of  the  elderly  couple,  though,  of  course,  they  were  hidden  by  the  tall 
raiiijcs  of  privet.  .<« 
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Ora  stopped  for  a  rf.omenf^,  gave  me  an  arch  look,  and  put  lier 
inger  to  her  lips  to  impose  sileace. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,  I  declare,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  maze," 
[Juthbcrt  Spring  exclaimed.  "  I  should  never  be  able  to  find  my  way 
jack  through  all  its  intricate  windings  without  guidance." 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  leave  you,  and  let  you  try,"  the  elderly 
spinster  rephed,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh !  no,  don't,  I  entreat  of  you,"  Mr.  Spring  rejoined.  "IS^ay, 
indeed,  I  must  detain  you.  This  is  the  most  inviting  spot  imagin- 
xble  for  a  tete-a-tete.  Let  us  be  seated  upon  this  bench,  which 
5cems  contrived  for  lovers.  No  fear  of  interruption  here,  my  dear 
Miss  Hazilrigge." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  she  replied.  "  Ora  and  Mr.  Ciitheroe  are 
in  the  garden.  I  saw  them  as  we  emerged  from  the  allee  verte  just 
now." 

"  I  did  not  observe  them,"  Cuthbert  returned ;  "and  in  truth  I 
had  no  eyes  save  for  th&  charming  person  at  my  side." 

"  A  truce  to  compliments,  Mr.  Spring,"  the  elderly  spinster  sim- 
pered.   You  have  paid  me  too  many  already." 

"  Not  one  more  than  you  deserve,  my  dear  Miss  Hazilrigge," 
Cuthbert  said.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  meanderings  of  this  maze 
have  put  into  my  head  ?  " 

"  Pray  do,  Mr.  Spring,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  they  have  suggested  to  you." 

"  They  have  convinced  me  that  I  should  find  my  way  much  more 
readily  through  the  twists  and  turnings  which  I  have  yet  to  take  in 
life  if  I  had  some  one  to  direct  me." 

"You  have  got  on  very  well  hitherto  without  assistance,  Mr. 
Spring,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  replied. 

Here  Ora  could  not  repress  her  laughter. 

"  What  was  that,  Mr.  Spring  ?"  the  elderly  spinster  cried.  "  I  am 
sure  I  heard  something.    I  hope  there  are  no  listeners  near  us." 

"  Have  no  fear,  my  dear  Miss  Hazilrigge,"  Cuthbert  cried,  in  a 
more  impassioned  tone  than  he  had  yet  assumed — I  almost  fancied 
he  must  have  thrown  himself  upon  his  knees.  "This  is  the  moment 
when  mv  fate  must  be  sealed.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
me  the  happiest  of  men.    Speak  and  decide  !" 

"  Dear  heart  a-day !  Mr.  Spring,"  the  lady  rejoined,  evidently 
quite  in  a  flutter,  "you  have  taken  me  quite  by  surprise.  I  don't 
know  what  to  say,  I  am  sure.  Your  proposal  is  very  flattering,  but 
it  requires  consideration.  Before  answering  you  positively,  1  think 
— nay,  I  am  quite  sure — that  I  ought  to  consult  my  brother." 

"  By  all  means,  my  dear  Miss  Hazilrigge.  Very  proper !  very 
proper.  But  I  am  confident  my  friend  Hazilrigge  won't  oppose 
your  wishes,  when  he  learns  which  way  they  tend.  So,  after  all,  the 
decision  will  rest  with  you.    You  do  not  bid  me  despair." 
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"  A  regular  proposal,  I  declare  !"  Ora  exclaimed,     "  Oh,  aunt  !'*  I 

"Who's  that  ?"  Miss  Hazilrigge  cried,  in  alarm.  "I  am  sure  it 
must  be  Ora.    Where  are  you,  child  ?    What  are  you  doing  ?" 

"  I  am  making  my  way  to  you,  aunt,  through  the  maze,  as  fast  as 
I  can,  with  Mr.  Clitheroe,"  Ora  replied. 

So  saying,  she  hurried  on,  trying  to  repress  her  laughter,  and  the 
next  moment  we  stood  before  the  elderly  pair  of  turtle-doves,  both 
of  whom,  thougli  they  strove  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter, 
looked  excessively  annoyed,  as  well  they  might,  at  the  interruption. 

"  We  were  searching  for  you,  aunt,"  Ora  said.  "  Mr.  Clitheroe  is 
going  to  Weverham.  I  told  him  you  would  probably  drive  there  in 
the  course  of  the  day.     Have  you  any  message  for  Mr.  Brideoake  ?" 

"Is  that  all?"  Miss  Hazilrigge  cried,  rather  tartly.  "There  was 
no  occasion  to  come  to  me  on  such  a  trivial  matter.  My  message  to 
Mr.  Brideoake — which  I  beg  Mr.  Clitheroe  will  be  good  enough  to 
deliver  to  his  friend — is  that  my  brother  and  myself  hope  that  the 
dear  young  man  will  make  arrangements  to  come  and  stay  with  us 
for  a  month.  We  can  make  him,  perhaps,  a  little  more  comfortable 
than  he  is  in  his  cottage,  and  he  shall  be  well  nursed." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  deliver  your  kind  message  to  him,"  I  replied, 
"  and  when  you  come,  he  will  give  you  his  answer." 

"  Nay,  I  will  have  no  refusal,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  returned.  "  I 
mean  to  bring  him  away  in  the  carriage." 

"Be  sure  to  tell  him  so,"  Ora  subjoined.  "  And  now,  Mr.  Cli- 
theroe," she  cried,  with  an  arch  look,  "  do  not  stir  till  I  clap  my 
hands,  and  then  try  to  catch  me.  You  must  promise  not  to  break 
through  the  fences,  for  that  would  not  be  fair." 

She  then  disappeared,  and  in  another  moment  I  heard  the  signal 
given,  accompanied  by  a  merry  laugh,  and  I  set  off  after  her — much 
to  the  relief,  I  am  sure,  of  the  elderly  couple.  But  though  I  ran  on 
and  on,  I  must,  somehow,  have  taken  a  wrong  turn,  and  greatly  to 
my  surprise  and  annoyance  found  myself  once  more  near  tlie  centre 
of  the  maze.  Dcspairiiig  of  getting  out  unaided,  I  went  into  the 
little  enclosure,  where  I  found  the  elderly  couple  seated  close  to- 
gether on  the  bench, 

"What!  you  can't  find  your  way  out,  Mr.  Clitheroe P"  Miss 
Hazilrigge  said,  rising.  ".Ihe  maze  is  very  perplexing.  I  have 
known  people  puzzled  by  it  for  hours.     Come  !  I  will  help  you." 

I  glanced  at  my  friend  to  let  him  know  how  sorry  I  was  to  inter- 
rupt liim — but  he  took  it  very  good  humourcdly,  and  Miss  Hazilrigge 
preceding  us,  we  were  soon  extricated  from  the  labyrinth.  Ora  was 
standing  outside,  and  appeared  not  a  little  diverted.  Ever  since  she 
had  taken  me  into  her  confidence — as  I  have  just  intimated — her 
former  liveliness  had  completely  returned  to  her;  and  she  now 
looked  as  full  of  merriment  and  mischief  as  ever. 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  this  maze  is  the  most  perplexing  place  I  ever 
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entered,"  Cuthbert  Spring  obseired.  "  I  wonld  as  soon  attempt  to 
unravel  a  tangled  skein  of  thread  as  make  my  way  out  of  it  un- 
assisted." 

"  You  must  always  have  my  aunt  for  a  guide,  Mr.  Spring,"  Ora 
observed,  archly,  "  and  then  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracking 
its  meanderings — or  ia  getting  through  any  other  twistings  and 
turnings  which  you  may  have  to  take  in  Ufe." 


CHAPTER    XV. 
What  happened  in  the  Orchard  of  the  Mill  in  Weverham  Glen. 

I  HAD  quitted  my  friends  at  the  Grange,  and  was  pursuing  the 
pleasant  path  across  the  fields  leading  to  Weverham,  when  I  saw 
Ned  CiJcheth,  with  Hubert  at  his  heeb,  coming  towards  me  from 
the  opposite  direction.  Even  at  a  distance  I  could  perceive  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  labouring  under  great  depression,  and,  on 
ioiaiog  him,  I  found  that  the  judgment  I  had  formed  was  correct. 
He  was  scarcely  able  to  open  his  lips,  and  we  walked  together,  side 
by  side,  for  some  little  time  in  silence.  Arrived  at  a  sfcile,  I  besought 
him  to  try  and  ease  his  breast  of  its  cares. 

"  Of  a  truth,  my  breast  does  need  lightening,  sir,"  he  replied, 
with  a  groan.  "  A  feather's  weight  more  of  care  would  crush  me. 
Ah !  sir,  what  I  have  gone  through  since  we  parted  yesterday  no 
words  of  mine  can  tell." 

Then  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  stm^led  with  his  violent 
emotion,  he  added :  "  I  have  seen  her,  sir." 
"  Your  wife  !  "  I  exclaimed,  starting. 

"  Ay,  sir — Sissy ;  and  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  seen  her.  Oh ! 
sir,"  he  continued,  with  a  despairing  look,  "  there  have  been  mo- 
ments when,  maddened  by  jealous  passion,  I  have  wished  iU  to 
Sbsy — ^but  never,  never,  sir — I  take  Heaven  to  witness  ! — ^never  did 
I  wish  her  ill  like  this  ! " 

"  You  fin  me  with  terrible  apprehensions,  Ned,"  I  rejoined,  re- 
garding him  anxiously.     "  Relieve  me,  if  you  can." 

"  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  speak  it,"  he  rejoined,  with  an 
agonised  look,  "  but  it  must  out.  Sissy  is  no  longer  herself,  sir. 
I  stood  beside  her  and  she  did  not  know  me.  I  spoke  to  her  in  the 
tenderest  way  I  could — called  her  by  her  name,  and  told  her  I 
forgave  her,  as  I  did  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — but  she  paid  no 
heed  to  me.  I  tried  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and  fold  her  to  my 
breast,  but  she  pushed  me  off  with  horror.    Oh !  sir,  I  shall  never 
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forget  the  look  she  gave  me.  It  froze  the  very  blood  in  my  veins. 
Much  as  I  love  her — for  I  do  love  her  still,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
passed — I  don't  think  I  can  have  her  to  live  with  rae  again.  I 
could  have  borne  it  better  if  she  had  known  me ;  but  this  state  I 
drives  me  almdst  mad  myself ;  and  Mr.  Brideoake  give  me  no  hopes 
whatever  of  her  recovery." 

"  How  long  has  she  been  thus  afflicted,  Ned  ?  "  I  inqxiired,  after 
a  pause. 

"You  shall  hear  the  whole  sad  story,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  now 
feel  able  to  tell  it.  On  the  day  after  she  left  my  roof,  she  was 
brought,  by  a  man  who  represented  himself  to  be  her  husband,  to 
the  Plough  at  Weverham — the  little  inn  at  the  door  of  which  you 
saw  me  standing  yesterday.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  him  by  the  landlady  of  the  Plough,  that  the  man  who 
brought  Sissy  was  Simon  Pownall.  Well,  Simon  left  her — saying 
he  would  fetch  her  on  the  morrow — but  lie  never  returned.  When 
she  first  arrived  at  the  Plough,  Sissy  was  ill  and  excited — but  she 
soon  got  worse.  On  the  second  day,  a  brain  fever  came  on,  and  she 
was  at  times  quite  light-headed.  Mrs.  Vines,  the  landlady — a  good, 
kind-hearted  soul — did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  guest.  Ill  as 
she  was  she  could  not  turn  her  out  of  the  house,  and  yet  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  her.  Poor  Sissy  would  not  give  any 
account  of  herself,  but  declared  she  was  a  wretched,  guilty  thing, 
and  only  wished  to  die.  Sorely  put  about  and  distressed,  Mrs.  Vines 
thought  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  consult  the  curate,  and, 
on  hearing  her  relation,  Mr.  Brideoake  came  down  with  her  to  see 
the  unfortunate  guest — and,  to  his  surprise  and  grief,  found  that 
the  poor  sufferer  was  Sissy. 

"  Well,  sir,  as  Mr.  Brideoake  told  me  yesterday,  the  poor  crea- 
ture, on  seeing  him,  was  terrified  almost  out  of  her  senses — and 
supplicated  him  not  to  send  her  back  to  me,  as  I  should  certainly 
kill  her — she  knew  I  should.  Her  terror  was  so  great,  that  the 
worthy  young  gentleman,  believing  that  violence  on  my  part  was  to 
be  apprehended — though  Heaven  knows  his  fears  were  unjust — 
promised  to  screen  her  till  my  anger  sliould  pass  away.  And  he 
kept  his  promise,  as  you  know.  Indeed,  he  would  not  disclose  her 
retreat  to  me  yesterday,  until  I  had  solemnly  pledged  my  word  not 
to  harm  her. 

"  But  to  proceed  with  my  narration.  After  seeing  Mr.  Brideoake, 
Sissy  got  worse.  The  fever  lasted  for  a  week,  and  when  it  left  her, 
her  senses  were  gone — never  more,  as  it  seems,  to  return.  She  was 
removed  to  the  mill  ix  Weverham  Glen,  where  a  room  was  engaged 
for  her  by  Mr.  Brideo&ke,  and  where  she  has  been  ever  since." 

"And  Mr.  Brideoake  has  been  at  all  charges  for  her,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Heaven  bless  him  for  his  kindness  ! — yes,  sir.  He  watched 
over  her  during  her  illness,  and  prayed  constantly  by  her  side. 
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That  she  is  still  living  is  mainly — ^if  not  entirely — owing  to  his  care. 
If  there  is  a  good  man  on  earth,  it  is  Mr.  Bridecake.  I  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  serve  him,  I  have  met  two  friends  in 
him  and  you,  sir — two  such  friends  as  a  poor  man  like  me  seldom 
meets.  But  there  is  another  point  on  which  it  is  right  I  should 
speak  to  you,  sir — painful  though  it  be  to  me  to  mention  it.  It  is 
Mr.  Brideoake's  firm  opinion  that  Simon  Pownall,  and  not  Captain 
Sale,  is  the  author  of  all  this  m'sery.  Poor  Sissy,  he  says,  as  good 
as  confessed  this  to  him,  wheu  he  questioned  her.  She  never 
mentioned  the  other  at  all — but  spoke  only  of  Simon." 

"That  does  not  convince  me,  Ned,"  I  rejoined.  "You  may 
think  me  unwilling  to  acquit  Mr.  Sale — perhaps  I  am  so  ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  he  is  the  real  offender.  The  truth  wiU  come  out  some 
day,  and  then  you  will  find  who  is  in  the  right." 

"  Well,  I  own  that  I  incline  to  your  opinion  myself,"  he  returned. 
"  But  it  is  strange  that  Sissy  should  make  such  a  declaration." 

"  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  she  was  inter- 
rogated. Mr.  Brideoake's  suspicions  of  Malpas  were  not  then  aroused, 
and  no  doubt,  in  ascertaining  the  name  of  Simon  Pownall,  he  thought 
he  had  elicited  the  whole  truth.  Moreover,  Sissy  herself  might  have 
wished  to  screen  her  betrayer." 

"  That's  true,"  Ned  replied,  with  a  sombre  look.  "  I  didn't  think 
of  that.  Mr.  Brideoake  preaches  forgiveness  to  me,  and  I  would 
willingly  follow  his  counsels.  But  I  find  it  hard  to  forgive  injuries 
like  these.  When  I  think  of  Sissy — in  her  present  woeful  state,  and 
what  has  caused  it — I  must  be  more  than  man,  or  less  than  man, 
not  to  nourish  vengeance  against  the  author  of  the  wrong." 

I  made  no  reply,  for  I  could  not  contradict  him. 

After  another  pause,  I  said,  "  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  now  to 
obtain  any  further  information  from  poor  Sissy  ?  " 

"  Quite  impossible,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  Poor  soul !  she  can  give 
no  rational  answer  to  any  questions  put  to  her.  Yet  she  is  very 
gentle  and  easily  managed.  The  good  folks  at  the  mill  are  extremely 
kind  to  her.  Master  Mavis,  the  miller,  and  his  dame,  treat  her  like 
one  of  the  family,  and  their  Httle  daughter,  Grace,  is  constantly  with 
her.  I  hope  you  will  come  with  me  to  see  her,  sir.  Mri,  Brideoake 
himself  is  at  the  mill,  and  waits  your  arrival  there.  He  sent  me  to 
meet  you  and  bring  you  to  him." 

Though  I  felt  it  would  pain  me  exceedingly  to  behold  poor  Sisk- 
in her  present  forlorn  state,  I  could  not  retuse  to  accompany  Ned, 
and  so  put  myself  under  his  guidance. 

Our  course,  it  appeared,  lay  to  the  right,  for  Ned  struck  off  in 
that  direction,  and  after  crossing  a  few  fields,  we  gained  the  high 
road,  along  which  we  proceeded  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
then  again  diverging  to  the  right,  reached  the  edge  of  the  rocky  glen 
which  I  had  seen  on  first  approaching  Weverham. 

s  2 
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rrom  these  craggy  heights  which  looked  like  the  frowning  battle- 
ments of  a  castle,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  glen  was  visible ;  beginning 
at  the  point  where  the  alpine  bridge  was  stretched  across  it,  and 
where  the  rocks  were  highest  and  most  precipitous,  and  terminating 
where  the  banks  were  much  lower  and  further  apart,  and  where  the 
stream,  checked  by  a  dam,  had  expanded  almost  into  a  lake.  The 
mill  itself  was  situated  at  the  widest  part  of  this  pool,  and  with  its 
floodgate",  bridge,  and  large  water-wheels — formed  an  extremely 
picturesque  feature  in  the  scene.  Adjoining  the  mill,  and  bounding 
the  further  side  of  the  pool,  was  a  large  orchard,  and  in  this  pleasant 
place  I  saw  three  persons  walking — a  young  woman,  a  little  girl,  and 
a  man  attired  in  black.  I  had  no  doubt  who  these  persons  were,  and 
on  consulting  Ned  by  a  glance,  he  answered  my  mute  inquiry  with 
a  look  that  told  me  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture. 

Following  my  conductor  down  a  zigzag  path  hewn  in  the  rock, 
I  soon  gained  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  proceeding  along  a  road, 
shaded  by  tall  trees,  and  skirted  by  the  brawling  stream,  we  ere 
long  reached  the  pool.  We  next  crossed  a  narrow  bridge  thrown 
over  the  rapid  mill-race,  and  entered  a  yard,  where  Mavis  and  two 
of  his  men  were  busily  employed  in  loading  a  cart  with  sacks  of  flour. 
Ned  said  a  word  to  the  miller,  and  the  good  man  touched  his  dusty 
cap  to  me,  and  we  passed  on.  A  few  steps  more  brought  us  to 
the  door  of  the  dwelling,  which  stood  open,  and  Ned  entering  with- 
out ceremony,  called  out  for  Dame  Mavis.  At  the  summons,  a  fresh- 
complexioned,  tidy  little  woman,  of  middle  age,  came  out  of  an  inner 
room,  and  seeing  me,  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  bade  me  welcome.  In 
reply  to  Ned's  inquiries.  Dame  Mavis  told  us  we  should  find  Sissy  in 
the  orchard  with  Mr.  Bridecake  and  her  little  daughter,  and,  as  Ned 
knew  the  way  thither,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  her  to  attend 
us  ;  whereupon  slie  retired. 

13efore  entering  the  orchard,  I  paused  at  the  gate  to  look  at  Sissy, 
and  being  partially  concealed  by  tne  hedge,  neither  she  nor  her  com- 
panion noticed  me.  She  was  not  so  much  changed  as  I  anticipated, 
and  except  from  a  certain  flightiness  of  manner,  and  a  strange  look 
about  the  eyes,  I  should  not  have  deemed  her  mind  to  be  affected. 
Though  her  attire  was  not  arranged  with  the  care  she  had  once 
bestowed  upon  it,  it  was  still  neat ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  knots 
of  ribands  stuck  upon  her  dress  here  and  there,  that  her  love  of  finery 
was  not  entirely  effaced.  Her  long  and  beautiful  tresses  were  un- 
bound, and  floated  in  disorder  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  giving 
licr  rather  a  wild  look.  In  manner  she  seemed  extremely  gentle. 
Her  little  attendant,  Grace,  who  might  be  about  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  had  twined  her  a  wreath  of  honeysuckles,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
placing  the  simple  garland  over  her  brows  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival.  Delighted  with  the  effect  of  the  wreath  when  so  disposed, 
little  Grace  clapped  her  hands  with  childish  glee  ;  and  Sissy,  no  less 
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pleased,  cried  out  to  the  little  girl,  "  Does  it  not  suit  me  ?  Am  I  not 
pretty  ? — am  I  not  pretty  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are,"  little  Grace  replied.  "  You  look  very  pretty  in 
that  wreath.  Sissy." 

Here  John  Brideoake  interposed,  and  taking  the  wreath  from 
Sissy's 'brows,  gave  it  back  to  little  Grace.  The  poor  sufferer  did 
not  in  any  way  oppose  him,  though  she  seemed  sorry  to  lose  the 
ornament. 

"  You  must  promise  me  to  tie  up  your  hair  to-morrow.  Sissy — will 
you  not  ?  "  John  said. 

She  assented  with  a  motion  of  the  head,  and  presently  inquired, 
"  Do  I  look  better  with  my  hair  tied  up  ?  " 

"  Much  better,"  John  replied. 

Upon  this  the  poor  thing  instantly  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
plucking  off  one  of  the  bows  of  riband  from  her  dress,  was  proceed- 
ing to  gather  together  her  luxuriant  tresses,  when  John  interrupted 
her,  saying,  "  J^ot  now.  Sissy.  Another  time.  Let  us  continue  our 
walk.     Come  with  me." 

But  at  this  moment  an  irrepressible  groan  burst  from  Ned,  and 
the  sound  attracting  Sissy's  attention,  she  touched  John's  arm,  and 
pointed  in  the  direction  where  we  stood.  Finding  I  was  discovered, 
I  opened  the  gate,  and  entered  the  orchard;  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  control  himself,  Ned  followed.  I  went  up  at  once  to 
Sissy ;  but  on  addressing  her  by  name,  and  holding  out  my  hand  to 
her,  she  merely  dropped  me  a  bashful  curtsey. 

"  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  the  gentleman,  Sissy  ?"  little  Grace 
said  to  her. 

Before  complying.  Sissy  consulted  John  Brideoake  by  a  look,  and 
having  obtained  his  permission,  gave  me  her  hand.  As  I  held  it  for 
a  moment  it  felt  cold  as  marble. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me.  Sissy  ?"  I  said,  looking  hard  at  her.  "  I 
am  your  old  friend,  Mervyn  Clitheroe." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  exhibited  no  sign  of  recognition. 

"Don't  you  remember  our  merry-making  on  Twelfth  Night,  in 
Farmer  Shakeshaft's  bam  at  Marston,  Sissy?"  I  continued.  "I 
was  king  on  that  night,  and  you  were  queen." 

"  I  never  was  a  queen,  an'  please  you,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  I'm 
only  a  poor  country  girl — from  Wales,  sir." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  I  rejoined ;  "  but  try  if  you  can't  recollect  me." 
She  again  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "You're  a  pretty  young 
gentlemans,  sir,  put  I  never  saw  you  pefore." 

"Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken!"  I  rejoined.  "You  have  often 
seen  me  with  your  husband,  honest  Ned  Culcheth.  Yonder  he 
stands.    Look  at  him." 

"  I  haf  no  huspants,  sir,"  she  answered ;  adding,  with  a  strange, 
half-terrified,  mysterious  look,  "  I  must  never  be  married." 
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"Indeed !  why  not  ?"  I  asked,  willing  to  humour  her. 

"I've  had  my  fortunes  told,  sir,  by  a  plack  gipsy  oomans,  an'  she 
said  I  should  make  a  pad  wife — a  fery  pad  wife — and  pring  sorrow 
an'  shame  on  my  huspants — so  I  must  never  marry — oh,  no,  I  must 
never  marry." 

"Buft  if  your  husband  should  be  a  good  man,  and  a  kind  man. 
Sissy,  he  might  forgive  your  faults,  however  great  they  might  be, 
and  take  you  back  to  him." 

"  Come  this  way,  and  I'll  tell  you  something,"  Sissy  cried,  taking 
my  hand,  and  leading  me  to  a  short  distance.  "  I  must  whisper  it 
in  your  ear,  for  no  one  must  hear  it— 'least  of  all,  that  tall  mans 
yonder,  who  is  watching  us.  What  do  you  think  the  plack  gipsy 
oomans  told  me  ?  She  said  I  should  play  my  huspants  false — and 
when  he  found  me  out  he  would  kill  me — and  they  would  hang  him 
for  the  plooty  teet.  So  you  see  I  must  never  marry, — Who  is  that 
tall  mans,  sir  ?"  she  continued,  with  a  terrified  look ;  "  and  why  does 
he  stare  at  me  so  ?  He  frightens  me.  I've  treamt  of  somebody 
like  him." 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  only  dreamed  of  him.  Sissy  ?"  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  him  before.    Think !" 

"  No,  it  was  only  a  tream,"  she  answered,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  vainly  essayed  to  collect  her  scattered  wits ;  "  but  1  did 
tream  that  a  man  like  him  was  my  huspants.  But  he  won't  kill  me 
because  I  treamt  so,  will  he  ?" 

"Make  yourself  easy.  Sissy.  Husband  or  not,  the  good  fello-vr 
will  never  harm  you.    He  forgives  you." 

"Torgives  me — ^what  for  P  What  harm  have  I  done  him  P  Ask 
him  to  tell  you." 

"  Why  not  ask  him  yourself.  Sissy  ?" 

"Because  I  am  afraid  of  him,"  she  replied,  shuddering.  "He 
means  me  mischief.    I  know  he  does.     I  can  read  it  in  his  eyes." 

"  Come,  you  must  shake  off  these  groundless  fears.  Sissy.  Let 
me  call  him  to  you.    Ned  ?" 

Thus  summoned,  the  poor  fellow  sprang  towards  her  instantly,  but 
the  sight  of  her  distress  arrested  him. 

"Oh!  no ;  do  not  let  him  come  near  me  !"  she  exclaimed,  clinging 
to  me  with  affright.  "  He  will  be  the  death  of  me — I  know  he  wilf. 
Keep  him  off ! — keep  him  off ! " 

I  was  obliged  to  motion  Ned  away,  and  he  withdrew  to  a  bank  and 
sat  down  upon  it,  evidently  very  painfully  affected. 

John  Brideoake  and  the  little  girl  now  joined  us,  and  engaging 
Sissy  in  conversation,  she  soon  regained  her  serenity,  and  at  little 
Grace's  request,  sang  me  one  of  her  native  airs  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  pathos,  that  I  could  not  refuse  it  the  tribute  of  my 
tears. 

While  poor  Sissy  was  warbling  her  toucliiug  strains.  Dame  Mavis 
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came  into  the  orchard,  and  taking  John  Bridecake  aside,  said  a  few 
words  to  him  which  seemed  to  cause  him  infinite  surprise.  Signing 
to  me  that  he  would  be  back  presently,  he  went  away  at  once  with 
Dame  Mavis.  Her  song  concluded.  Sissy  dropped  me  a  curtsey, 
and  taking  little  Grace's  hand,  walked  with  her  towards  the  further 
end  of  the  orcliard,  where  they  were  hidden  by  the  trees.  Being 
thus  in  a  measure  left  alone — for  poor  Ned  still  remained  seated  ou 
the  bank,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  faithful  Hubert 
crouched  at  his  feet — ^I  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  contemplating  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
glen.  All  at  once,  I  perceived  a  chariot  about  half  a  mile  off  coming 
rapidly  along  the  road  which  Ned  and  I  had  just  traversed.  While 
watching  the  progress  of  this  vehicle,  and  wondering  whether  it 
could  be  coming  to  the  mill,  I  heard  footsteps  behind  me,  and  turning, 
I  almost  started  back  with  astonishment  and  delight  on  beholding 
Apphia  coming  towards  me  with  John.  She  was  in  a  riding-habit, 
and  had  evi-iently  just  dismounted  from  her  horse.  I  bounded  to- 
wards her  with  rapture;  but  my  transports  were  instantly  checked 
by  the  profound  gloom  of  her  looks — &  gloom  that  was  shared  by  her 
brother.  Though  kindly  in  her  greeting,  her  manner  towards  me 
was  constrained  and  cold. 

"  It  is  strange  that  we  should  meet  here,  Mervyn,  in  this  unex- 
pected manner,"  she  said,  "  and  at  a  juncture  which  may  affect  all 
my  future  life.  Knowing  how  I  am  circumstanced,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  come  to  claim  my  brother's  protection. 
Ever  since  your  visit  to  the  Anchorite's,  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not 
fulfil  my  contract  with  Malpas,  but  I  lacked  the  courage  to  break 
it.  Yesterday  decided  me.  I  came  with  my  mother  to  the  vicarage 
at  Marston  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  family  with  whom  I  was  to 
be  connected,  and  some  circumstances  occurred  last  evening — ^not 
worth  detaihng  now — but  which  made  me  resolve  to  emancipate 
myself  at  once  from  a  thraldom  which  I  found  insupportable.  To 
accomplish  my  design,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artifice — 
excusable,  I  trust,  under  the  circumstances — and  I  solicited  my 
mother's  permission  to  ride  over  to  Weverham  this  morning  to  see 
John — stipidating  that  I  should  only  be  attended  by  Dr.  Sale's 
groom,  and  not  accompanied  by  Malpas.  Her  consent  was  rather 
reluctantly  given,  but  she  at  last  yielded  to  my  importunities.  Be- 
fore leaving,  I  entrusted  a  letter  to  one  of  the  servants — to  be  de- 
livered an  hour  after  my  departure — in  which  I  acquainted  my 
mother  with  my  determination.  On  arriving  at  John's  cottage,  I 
leamt,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  he  was  not  within — but 
ascertaining  that  he  was  at  the  mill,  I  rode  hither  at  once.  All  un- 
easiness is  dissipated,  since  I  have  found  him." 

"  But  you  are  pursued  !"  I  cried,  pointing  to  the  road  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  mill-pool.     "  Yonder  is  Dr.  Sale's  carriage.    No 
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doubt  your  mother  has  likewise  been  to  John's  cottage,  and  has 
traced  you  here." 

"  Let  her  come.  I  will  not  return  with  her,  unless  John  means  to 
give  me  up." 

"  I  will  afford  you  an  asylum,"  John  replied ;  "  but  who  shall  say, 
in  my  infirm  state  of  health,  how  long  I  may  be  able  to  offer  it 
you  ?" 

"  Cannot  I  help  you,  Apphia  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  might  give 
me  rights,  even  more  sacred  than  those  of  a  brother,  to  aid  you  and 
protect  you." 

*'  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Mervyn,  for  your  de- 
votion," she  replied.  "  But,  alas !  I  cannot  profit  by  it.  I  have 
given  a  promise — a  solemn  promise  to  my  mother — never  to  bestow 
rny  hand  upon  any  one  without  her  consent — and  I  am  well  assured 
she  will  never  consent  to  my  union  with  you  ?" 

"  I  had  not  forseen  this,"  John  said,  mournfully.  "A  hope  was 
springing  in  my  breast  that  I  might  see  you  both  happy — but  you 
have  wholly  crushed  it,  Apphia.  I  lament  that  you  have  uttered  this 
rash  promise — but  having  given  it,  you  must,  perforce,  keep  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  I  rejoined,  warmly.  "  Such  a  promise  ought 
not  to  be  exacted  by  a  parent,  and  can  never  be  binding  on  a  child." 

"  If  the  child  voluntarily  chooses  to  place  such  an  obligation  upon 
her  conscience,  she  must  abide  by  it,"  John  rejoined.  "  Apphia  can- 
not be  released,  except  by  her  mother." 

"You  are  right,  John,"  she  replied.  "  I  fear  there  will  always  be 
an  insuperable  bar  between  me  and  Mervyn.  I  must  therefore  look  to 
you — and  to  you  alone.  And,  yet,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  place  you 
in  this  position.  You  will  have  lasting  differences  with  our  mother, 
on  my  account." 

"  Do  not  consider  me,  Apphia,"  he  said.  "  I  would  not  offend  our 
mother  if  I  could  help  it — and  I  will  strive  to  reason  with  her  now. 
Tailing  my  endeavours  in  this  respect,  my  home  is  your  home." 

"  I  thank  you,  John,"  she  rephed,  earnestly. 

"Your  decision  is  only  just  made  in  time,"  I  cried,  "for  here 
comes  Mrs.  Brideoake." 

As  I  spoke,  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  little  bridge  near  the 
mill.  A  footman  immediately  came  down  from  the  box,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  returned  the  next  moment  with  Mavis,  who  dofBing  his 
cap,  evidently  told  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  that  the  persons 
they  sought  were  there.  On  receiving  this  information,  the  steps 
were  instantly  lowered,  and  Malpas  Sale  and  Mrs.  Brideoake  alight- 
ing, proceeded  towards  the  mill. 

"We  will  await  their  coming  here,  Apphia,"  John  said  to  his 
sister.  "  You  had  better  withdraw,  Mervyn,  for  your  presence  might 
tend  to  complicate  matters,  lletire  behind  those  palings,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  palisades  of  a  gardener's  shed.    "  You  will  then  hear 
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all  that  passes.  I  desire  to  have  you  for  a  witness.  Should  I  need 
you,  I  mil  call  you.  Take  Ned  Culcheth  with  you  ;  he  would  be 
in  the  way." 

Feeling  that  no  time  must  be  lost,  I  ran  towards  Ned,  and  rousing 
him  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  state  of  apathy  into  which  he  had 
s\mk.  I  half  dragged  him  behind  the  palings  which  John  had  indi- 
cated, and  which  completely  screened  us  from  view. 

We  had  only  just  gained  this  retreat,  when  I  heard  voices,  and 
placing  myself  in  a  position  that  enabled  me  to  see  without  being 
seen,  I  beheld  Mrs.  Brideoake,  attended  by  Malpas,  approach  her  son 
and  daughter.  John  made  a  respectful  sdutation  to  liis  mother  as 
she  approached,  taking  off  his  hat  as  she  drew  near,  and  remaining 
uncovered  during  the  whole  of  his  interview  with  her.  On  her  part, 
she  treated  him  with  the  utmost  coldness — did  not  shake  hands  with 
him — but  eyed  him  with  severe  displeasure.  As  to  Malpas  and  John 
they  might  have  been  utter  strangers  to  each  other,  so  distant  was 
the  manner  in  which  their  salutations  were  made, 

Apphia  took  refuge  behind  her  brother,  and  remained  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  You  are  aware  what  brings  me  here,  John,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  be- 
gan, in  a  dictatorial  tone,  and  as  if  determined  to  enforce  obedience 
to  her  commands.  "  Apphia  has  left  me  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  her  immediate  retiim  to 
her  duty." 

"  Apphia  has  fully  explained  her  sentiments  to  me,"  John  replied, 
in  tones  the  gentleness  of  which  contrasted  strongly  with  his  mother's 
haughty  accents,  "  and  I  can  therefore  speak  for  her.  She  is  quite 
willing  to  return  to  you,  and  to  obey  your  behests  as  heretofore — " 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  interrupted.  "  No  more  need 
be  said,  then." 

"Pardon  me,  mother,  much  remains  to  be  said.  That  you  desire 
my  sister's  happiness  and  worldly  prosperity  I  do  not  doubt,  and 
that  in  choosing  a  husband  for  her,  you  have  chosen  one  who,  in 
your  own  opinion,  justifies  your  selection,  I  am  ready  to  grant.  But 
the  heart  cannot  be  controlled,  and  Apphia  feels  that  to  marry 
without  love — in  her  case,  at  least — would  be  to  marry  to  certain 
misery.  She  therefore — through  me — ^beseeches  you  not  to  seek  to 
force  her  inclinations,  but  to  leave  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  will ; 
and  on  this  understanding  she  will  willingly,  cheerfully  return  to 
you.  I  also  join  my  earnest  entreaties  to  hers  that  you  will  accede 
to  her  request." 

No  supplication  could  be  more  gently,  more  respectfully  preferred. 
But  John's  humility  served  only  to  heighten  his  mother's  imperious- 
ness  of  manner. 

"  I  can  make  no  terms  with  a  disobedient  child,"  she  said.  "  I 
order  Apphia  to  return  to  me.    She  will  disobey  at  her  peril." 
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"A  word  more,  mother,"  John  urged,  in  the  same  respectful  man- 
ner as  before.  "  Apphia  is  most  unwilling  to  resist  your  mandates ; 
believe  me  when  I  say  it.  Surely,  surely,  after  what  I  have  stated, 
you  cannot  wish  to  doom  her  to  unhappiness  ?  Neither  after  what 
he  has  heard,  can  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  is  affianced  desire  ful- 
filment of  the  contract." 

"  Since  I  am  appealed  to,"  Malpas  said,  "  I  must  answer  that  I 
have  placed  myself  entirely  in  Mrs.  Bridecake's  hands.  I  am  natu- 
rally unwilling  to  surrender  one  to  whom  I  am  devotedly  attached — 
and  I  shall  not  of  my  own  accord  break  the  contract  I  have  entered 
into.  But  if  Mrs.  Bridecake  desires  it,  I  will  forego  all  claim  to  her 
daughter's  hand.  Not  otherwise.  Indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  sudden  change  in  Apphia's  feelings  to- 
wards me.  She  entered  into  this  engagement  deliberately — and  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  voluntarily ;  out  within  the  last  week  her 
sentiments  seem  totally  altered,  and  she  appears  to  regard  me  with 
aversion." 

"  The  cause  of  the  change  is  easily  explained,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  said. 
"  It  is  because  by  the  return  of  Mervyn  Clitheroe,  a  foolish  attach- 
ment which  she  indulged  in  as  a  child  has  been  revived  in  her  breast. 
But,"  she  added  sternly,  addressing  Apphia,  "  let  her  mark  me  well ; 
if  she  thwarts  my  inclinations,  she  may  rest  assured  that,  under  no 
circumstances,  and  on  no  pretence,  will  I  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  the  object  of  her  fancied  regard.  And  you,  John,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  him,  "  who  argue  for  her,  let  me  point  out  to  you  the 
mischief  you  are  doing,  by  combining  with  your  undutiful  sister 
against  me.  It  is  your  fault  if  I  am  compelled  to  mention  matters 
without  due  regard  to  delicacy.  Listen  to  me  with  attention,  and 
you  will  see  how  little  of  a  brother's  regard  for  a  sister's  welfare 
there  is  in  your  opposition  to  me.  My  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Mervyn," 
she  continued,  slowly  and  emphatically,  "  has  executed  a  deed,  by 
which  she  settles  one  half  of  her  large  property — and  a  large  pro- 
perty it  is,  being  upwards  of  4,000/.  a  year — upon  Apphia,  on  her 
maniage." 

"  On  her  marriage  with  Malpas  Sale,  and  no  other  P  "  John  asked 
quickly. 

"  On  her  marriage  with  Malpas  Sale,  and  no  other."  Mrs.  Bride- 
oake repeated,  dchberateiy.  "  Malpas  is  the  person  specified  in  the 
settlement,  which  would  become  null  and  void  in  the  event  of 
Apphia's  union  with — say,  Mervyn  Clitheroe.  The  marriage  is  ap- 
pointed for  Malpas's  next  birthday,  when  he  will  be  twenty-five, 
and  will  consequently  attain  his  majority,  according  to  the  terms 
of  his  uncle  Mooberley's  will.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  come  into 
2,000/.  a  year — so  that  the  fortunes  of  bride  and  bridegroom  will  be 
fairly  balanced." 

"Having  heard  this  statement,  which  I  can  confirm,"  Malpas 
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said,    "Mr.    Bridecake   ■will,   no    doubt,    give  it  due  considera- 
tion." 

"  It  merits  consideration,  indeed,"  John  replied,  after  a  moment's 
pause.     "  You  bad  better  take  time  for  reflection,  Apphia." 

"  I  require  none,"  his  sister  replied,  firmly.  "  I  decide  at  once. 
No  pecuniary  consideration  shall  induce  me  to  enter  into  this  mar- 
riage, and  I  am  sure  it  was  not  with  any  design  of  forcing  my  incli- 
nations, that  kind,  excellent  Mrs.  Mervyn  acted  thus  generously  to- 
wards me.  Having  no  claim  upon  her  bounty — ^no  expectations  from 
her — I  do  not  now  feel  disappointed ;  but  I  am  not  less  grateful 
for  her  kindness,  though  I  cannot  accept  the  gift  with  its  con- 
ditions." 

"  And  this  is  your  decision,  Apphia  ?  "  her  mother  cried,  severely. 
"You  had  better  pursue  the  course  recommended  you  by  your  brother, 
and  reflect.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  will  not  only  forfeit  this  large 
property,  but — my  love  and  protection — my  love  and  protection," 
she  sternly  repeated. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  mother,"  Apphia  answered,  meekly.  "  I  shall 
strive  to  bear  your  displeasure,  hoping  that  time  may  soften  it." 

"  Be  not  mistaken — time  will  never  soften  it,"  Mrs.  Bridecake 
cried,  furiously.  "  Have  I  reared  you — ^have  I  toiled  for  you — have 
I  paved  your  way  to  fortune — ungrateful,  disobedient  child,  only 
to  find  you  turn  upon  me  thus  ?  But  tremble !  Your  ingratitude 
and  disobedience  warrant  me  in  invoking  condign  punishment  upon 
your  head." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  raised  her  arm,  as  if  about  to  pronounce  a 
malediction.  Affrighted  at  the  gesture,  Apphia  flung  herself  at  her 
feet,  and  clasped  her  knees. 

But  Mrs.  Bridecake  was  held  in  check  by  one  who  had  never 
before  asserted  supremacy  over  her.  Tor  the  first  time  in  his  life 
her  son  turned  a  menacing  and  indignant  look  upon  her,  and  she 
gazed  upon  him,  as  all  who  beheld  him  did,  in  astonishment  and 
awe. 

John  seemed  endowed  with  superhuman  power,  and  drawing  up 
his  tall  figure  to  its  full  height,  he  regardea  his  mother  with  eyes 
that  flashed  with  lightning. 

"Torbear,  mother!"  he  exclaimed,  stretching  out  his  hand  to- 
wards her.  "In  my  sacred  character,  which  you  are  bound  to 
respect,  I  command  you  to  desist!  You  have  no  just  cUuse  of 
offence  against  your  daughter.  She  has  ever  been  dutiful  towards 
you,  and  if  she  now  rebels  against  your  authority,  it  is  because  you 
exact  too  much.  Heaven  has  not  ears  for  invocations  like  yours,  and 
if  you  call  down  curses  upon  your  child,  be  assured  they  will  recoil  on 
your  own  head.  Rise  up,  Apphia,  rise  up,  and  come  to  me.  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  soften  our  mother's  obdurate  heart ;  but  in  vain.' 
She  casts  you  off,  my  poor  child.   Be  it  so.   I  receive  you.    If  there 
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should  be  remorse  and  repentance  for  this  day's  unhappy  proceedings, 
they  "will  not  rest  with  us." 

Mrs.  Brideoake,  who  had  appeared  quite  confounded  by  her  son's 
address,  now  made  an  eifort  to  retrieve  the  ground  she  had  lost. 

"  John,  John — ^you  ought  not  to  take  part  with  her,  but  with  me," 
she  cried.     "  You  share  her  disobedience." 

"  Peace,  mother,  and  let  us  part !  "  John  replied.  "  I  will  never 
reproach  you,  though,  when  you  think  of  me  hereafter,  you  may 
sometimes  reproach  yourself.  Neither,  I  am  sure,  will  Apphia 
reproach  you,  even  if  you  refuse  to  make  her  happy  by  assenting 
to  her  union  with  the  only  man  she  can  love.  I  womd  that  we 
might  part  with  you  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  that  you  would 
leave  your  blessing  with  us." 

"  My  blessing  —  never !  —  ungrateful  as  you  both  are,"  she 
rejoined,  with  asperity ;  "  you  will  both  repent  this  step— bitterly 
repent  it." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  may  repent  it, 
mother,"  John  replied. 

Mrs.  Brideoake  made  a  movement,  as  if  to  quit  the  spot. 

"  Nay, tarry  a  moment, my  dear  Mrs. Brideoake,"  Malpas  said.  "Lei 
us  have  something  like  an  amicable  understanding,  if  we  can,  ere  we 
separate.  I  will  not  further  press  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  between 
myself  and  Apphia;  but,  as  she  has  alleged  no  stronger  reason  than 
change  of  mind  for  the  avoidance  of  her  solemn  engagement,  I  will  still 
venture  to  hope  that,  ere  long,  another  change  may  occur,  and  I  may  be 
reinstated  in  her  good  opinion,  which,  for  no  fault  of  my  own  that  I 
can  discern,  I  appear  to  have  forfeited.  All  I  will  beg,  therefore,  is 
to  be  permitted  to  visit  her  as  a  friend,  and  I  will  undertake  not  to 
renew  my  proposition  unless  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  herself." 

"  The  proposal  appears  reasonable,"  John  rejoined.  "  What 
answer  do  you  make,  Apphia  P  " 

But,  before  she  could  reply,  a  soft  and  plaintive  voice  was  heard 
singing  a  Welsh  song,  and  little  Grace  and  ner  companion  were  seen 
advancing  along  a  path  that  led  towards  the  party. 

"  It  is  Sissv  Culcheth ! — I  am  sure  it  is  ! "  Apphia  exclaimed. 

As  she  spoke  the  song  ceased,  for  poor  Sissy,  perceiving  the  party, 
hurried  towards  them.  Her  lap  was  full  of  wild  flowers,  and  she 
offered  a  branch  of  honeysuckle  to  Apphia. 

I  had  kept  my  eye  on  Malpas.  When  the  voice  of  the  poor  singer 
was  heard  lie  became  pale  as  death,  trembled,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  taken  to  flight,  if  he  could  have  framed  a  plausible  excuse  for 
his  sudden  departure.  But  when  Sissy  came  up,  he  found  his  posi- 
tion intolerable,  and  was  moving  ofl",  when  John  Brideoake  caught 
hold  of  his  arm  and  detained  him. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  sir,"  John  cried,  sternly.  "  I  am  compelled  to 
put  some  interrogations  to  you.    You  have  just  stated  that  my  sister 
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can  allege  no  stronger  reason  for  refusing  to  fulfil  her  contract  \vith 
you  than  change  of  mind.  Aplea  seems  now  to  be  furnished  her, -which, 
if  correct,  cannot  be  resisted.  A  charge  of  the  gravest  character  has 
been  brought  against  you  in  reference  to  this  distracted  woman.  Can 
you  look  the  poor  creature  in  the  face,  and  declare  solemnly,  and 
as  you  will  render  a  final  account  of  your  actions  to  Heaven,  that 
you  are  not  the  cause  of  her  present  lamentable  condition  ?  " 

"I  trust  not,"  Malpas  replied,  shuddering,  and  averting  his 
head. 

"  Look  at  her,  I  say,"  John  continued,  "  and  do  not  equivocate  in 
your  answer.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  lure  her  from  her  husband's 
home?" 

"  These  questions  are  only  put  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Apphia  to  break  her  engagement  with  me,"  Malpas  said,  trying  to 
feign  indignation,  though  his  faltering  tones  showed  how  dififerently 
he  was  affected,  "  and  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  answered.  Enough 
for  me  to  declare  at  once  that  all  such  assertions  respecting  me,  by 
whomsoever  made,  are  false  and  calumnious.  The  person  with  whom 
this  unhappy  woman  left  her  home  is  Simon  Pownall." 

"If  so,  you  cannot  object  to  an  ordeal  which  I  will  propose,  with 
a  view  to  test  your  innocence  ?  "  John  said. 

"  What  ordeal  do  you  mean  ?  "  Malpas  asked,  in  faltering  tones. 
"  You  shall  see,"  John  replied.  "  Here,  Sissy,"  he  cried,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  poor  creature,  who  wjis  busily  engaged  in  picking  out  a 
sprig  of  blooming  eglantine  from  her  bundle  of  flowers,  "  come  this 
way.  An  old  acquaintance  wishes  to  see  you.  Look  at  him.  Do 
you  not  know  him — Mr.  Malpas  Sale  ?  " 

Poor  Sissy  at  first  had  not  heeded  what  was  said  to  her,  but  con- 
tinued to  pursue  her  occupation.  On  hearing  the  name,  however, 
which  John  repeated  more  than  once,  with  marked  and  peculiar 
emphasis,  she  looked  up,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Malpas,  a  fearful 
change  came  suddenly  over  her  countenance. 

"  It  is  he  ! — ^it  is  he ! "  she  shrieked.  "  It  is  the  pad  man  of  my 
treams.  It  is  he  who  is  to  take  me  from  my  huspants,  and  cause  mv 
death!" 

Then  uttering  a  piercing  scream,  and  placing  her  hands  before  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  some  dreadful  vision,  she  would  have  sunk  to 
the  ground,  if  Apphia  had  not  supported  her. 

On  hearing  this  cry,  Ned,  who  had  with  difficulty  restrained  him- 
self, rushed  forth,  and  I  followed  him,  for  I  feared,  from  the  expression 
of  iiis  countenance,  that  he  might  do  some  desperate  act. 

Malpas  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  gladly  sunk  into  the  earth 
when  the  vengeful  husband  stood  before  him. 

"  Look  at  me,"  Ned  vociferated ;  "  look  at  me,  thou  black-hearted, 
shaking  villain.    Dost  know  me  ?     Dost  know  me,  I  say  ?" 
Malpaa  made  no  answer,  but  turned  to  fly. 
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But  the  grasp  of  a  giant  was  laid  upon  him.  Seizing  him  by  the 
shoulder,  Ned  plucked  him  round  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 
They  were  again  face  to  face. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  Malpas  faltered. 

"  Satisfaction ! — ^that's  what  I  want,"  Ned  thundered ;  "  satisfac- 
tion for  the  wrongs  done  me.  And,  by  the  Heaven  above  us !  I'll 
have  it." 

"  What  do  you  want  satisfaction  for,  my  good  fellow  ?"  Malpas 
said,  trying  to  appease  him.     "I've  done  you  no  harm." 

"  Thou  liest !"  Ned  cried.  "  Thou  hast  done  me  a  wrong  which 
nothing  but  blood  can  wipe  out — and  thy  blood  I'll  have.  I  have 
tarried  thus  long  for  vengeance  because  I  doubted  thy  guilt,  but  her 
cries  have  accused  thee.  Prepare  thyself  if  thou  canst — thy  hour  is 
come." 

"  Hear  me,  Ned,"  Malpas  cried,  seriously  alarmed  by  the  other's 
infuriated  aspect.  "  I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  not  injured  you  as 
you  suppose." 

"  Oaths  like  thine  won't  weigh  with  me,"  Ned  cried.  "Thy  victim 
there  gives  thee  the  lie.  Look  at  the  wreck  thou  hast  made,  and  ask 
thyself  if  I  am  likely  to  spare  thee." 

"  This  madman  will  do  Mr.  Sale  a  mischief,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  said. 
"Will  nobody  fly  for  assistance?  Nay,  then,  I  must  go  myself. 
There  will  be  murder  done.    Help  !  help  !" 

And  she  ran  screaming  towards  the  mill. 

"  Come,  Ned,"  I  cried,  "  I  feel  for  you  deeply,  as  you  know,  but  1 
cannot  stand  by  and  see  outrage  done." 

"  What !  you,  too,  take  his  part,  sir,  eh  ?"  Ned  roared,  blinded  by 
fury.  "  I  didn't  expect  it.  !but  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Brideoake 
shall  baulk  my  vengeance.  Hubert  will  keep  you  both  off.  Tent 
'em,  lad ! — tent  'em !" 

And  the  fierce  hound  instantly  displayed  his  glistening  fangs,  and 
seemed  ready  to  spring  at  us. 

"Now  stand  upon  thy  defence,  and  we  will  fight,  as  man  with 
man,"  Ned  cried,  releasing  Maloas. 

"  No ;  I  won't  fight  you,  Ned,"  Malpas  replied.  "  I'm  no  match 
for  you." 

"  Thou  thought'st  thyself  more  than  a  match  for  me  wi'  yon  poor 
fool,  thou  dastardly  villain,"  Ned  rejoined,  with  scornful  fury.  "  But 
if  thou  won't  fight,  down  on  thy  knees,  confess  thy  guilt,  and  sue 
for  mercy." 

At  this  moment  shouts  were  heard,  and  several  persons  were  seen 
hunting  towards  us  from  the  mill. 

"  Sue  for  mercy  to  you,  fellow — ^never !"  Malpas  cried,  reassured 
by  the  sound. 

But  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  tremendous 
blow  in  the  face  from  Ned's  clenched  hand  levelled  him,  bleeding. 
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upon  the  ground.  The  enraged  keeper  knelt  upon  his  prostrate  body, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  would  infallibly  have  strangled  him,  if 
I  had  not,  at  great  personal  hazard,  come  to  the  rescue.  Aided  by 
John  Brideoake,  who  prevented  Hubert  from  attacking  me,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  Ned  to  relinquish  his  death-gripe  of  Malpas. 
In  another  moment.  Mavis,  with  three  of  his  men,  reached  the  scene 
of  strife. 

Mrs.  Brideoake  tried  hard  to  have  Ned  seized,  charging  him  with  a 
murderous  attack  upon  Malpas ;  but  as  soon  as  Mavis  learnt  from 
John  Brideoake  and  myself  how  matters  really  stood,  the  worthy 
miller  would  not  allow  Ned  to  be  touched — declaring  that,  under 
similar  provocation,  he  should  have  acted  in  the  same  manner. 

While  Malpas,  quite  insensible  from  the  crushing  blow — enough  to 
stun  an  ox — ^which  he  had  received,  was  carried  to  the  mill,  Ned  de- 
voted himself  to  his  wife,  and,  as  she  no  longer  repelled  his  advances, 
he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  covered  her  with  kisses.  Poor 
Sissy  appeared,  in  some  degree,  to  have  regained  her  faculties,  for 
she  murmured,  as  her  husband  strained  her  fondly  to  his  breast :  "  If 
you  mean  to  kill  me,  Ned,  do  it  now." 

"  Kill  thee,  dear  lass !"  he  exclaimed.  "  If  I  do  kiU  thee,  it  shall 
be  wi'  kindness.  I  have  got  thee  back  at  last,  and  naught  shall  part 
us  more." 

"  And,  Ned ! — dear  Ned !"  she  cried,  "  I  have  been  foolish,  and 
greatly  to  blame,  but  I  am  innocent — on  my  faith  I  am.  Forgive 
me — oh,  forgive  me  !" 

"I  forgive  thee,  dear,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  he  replied; 
"  and  I  fuUy  believe  what  thou  dost  teU  me.  Oh  !  what  a  load  is 
taken  from  my  breast !" 

Sissy  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with  inexpressible  gratitude  and 
affection,  and  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck.  They  remained  locked 
in  each  other's  embrace  for  a  few  moments,  when  Sissy's  hold  re- 
laxed, and  she  swooned  away.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  had  been  too 
much  for  her. 

Ned  bore  her  gently  towards  the  mill,  and  we  followed,  in  silence 
and  in  tears.  While  witnessing  such  a  touching  scene  as  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  reconciliation  of  this  poor  couple,  it  was  impossible  to 
utter  a  word. 

Mrs.  Brideoake  was  already  gone.  She  had  left  when  Malpas  was 
removed,  without  vouchsafing  a  word  to  either  of  her  children. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

How  the  two  Wizards  of  Owlarton  Grange  raised  a  Spirit  which  they  did 
not  expect. 

About  two  months  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  ere  I  resume  my 
narrative.  No  events  of  any  importance  had  occurred  to  me  during 
this  interval.  My  affairs  were  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  unsettled 
state  as  heretofore,  and  there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect  of  their 
amendment.  I  had  made  more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Mervyn;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  letters  which  I  addressed  to  her  were  never  permitted 
to  reach  her — at  all  events,  they  were  never  answered.  Neither 
Mr.  Comberbach  nor  Molly  Bailey,  though  both  well  enough  dis- 
posed towards  me,  were  able  to  lend  me  aid.  ilrs.  Brideoake  still 
reigned  supreme  at  the  Anchorite's.  As  I  was  given  to  understand, 
she  accounted  for  her  daughter's  absence  by  saying  that  Apphia 
was  obliged  to  remain  with  her  brother,  whose  feeble  state  of  health 
required  constant  attendance,  and,  as  no  contradiction  was  given  to 
the  statement,  Mrs.  Mervyn  probably  believed  it.  But  the  poor 
lady,  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  her  room,  mourned  for  her 
absent  favourite,  and  sighed  for  her  return. 

Malpas  Sale  had  not  been  to  the  Anchorite's  since  his  misad- 
venture at  the  mill.  Besides  producing  insensibility  for  several 
hours,  the  violent  blow  dealt  by  Ned's  huge  fist  disfigured  his 
features,  and  he  was  too  personally  vain  to  exhibit  himself  in  public 
until  his  good  looks  were  completely  restored.  By  this  time  his 
leave  of  absence  had  expired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  stationed  at  Windsor.  Before  departing,  he  made 
and  effort  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Apphia,  but  she  declined  to 
see  him.  He  had  previously  written  to  her,  professing  undying  love, 
and  hoping  still  to  be  reinstated  in  her  affections.  Moreover,  he 
utterly  denied  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  Ned  Cul- 
cheth,  and  solemnly  protested  that  he  h&d.  not  seen  Sissy  from  the 
time  of  her  quitting  her  husband's  roof  until  the  luckless  day  at  the 
mill. 
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Tliis  latter  assertion,  John  Brideoake,  who  answered  the  letter 
for  his  sister,  showed  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  truth.  It  was  now 
known,  John  said,  by  Sissy's  confession,  that  Simon  Pownall  had ' 
been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  base  plot,  and  Sissy  was  only  saved 
from  actual  guilt  by  the  agonies  of  suddenly  awakened  conscience, 
which  had  thrown  her  into  a  fever,  and  for  a  while,  as  Malpas  knew, 
had  disturbed  her  intellects,  John  concluded  his  letter  by  saying 
that  his  sister  must  decline  to  hold  any  further  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Sale. 

To  this  communication  Malpas  sent  a  haughty  rejoinder  from 
Windsor — to  the  effect  that  "he  should  formally  demand  fulfil- 
ment of  his  marriage  contract  with  Apphia  at  the  time  appointed  ; 
and  as  he  had  her  mother's  support,  it  would  then  be  seen  whether 
his  just  claim  could  be  resisted."     Here  the  correspondence  ended. 

Quitting  Malpas,  whom  it  is  small  pleasure  for  me  at  any  time  to 
mention,  let  me  say  that  John's  cottage — always  delightful — was 
rendered  doubly  so  by  its  new  inmate.  His  roses  seemed  to  gain  in 
beauty  and  fragrance  from  her  sedulous  attention.  And  John's 
powers  of  serving  his  parishioners  were  materially  increased  by  his 
sister's  zeal  and  unremitting  exertions.  Much  as  the  young  curate 
was  beloved,  his  sister  bade  fair  to  eclipse  him  in  general  regard. 
■One  result  followed  Apphia's  installation  in  her  brother's  abode,  which, 
if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  for  it,  would  have  made  her  advent 
fortunate.  John's  health  improved — slightly,  it  is  true ;  biit  improve  j 
it  did.  Whether  he  had  less  upon  his  mind — whether  her  presence 
cheered  him,  or  that  she  took  such  good  care  of  him — certain  it  is  ] 
that  the  progress  of  disease  was  arrested,  and  confident  hopes  began 
to  be  entertained  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  Moreover,  John  was 
hoj)eful  about  himself,  and  that  was  a  good  sign.  If  careful  nursing- 
could  accomplish  a  cure,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  had  an  excellent; 
chance.  INot  only  had  he  his  sister  to  watch  over  him,  but  he  had 
frequent  visits  from  the  ladies  of  Owlartou  Grange.  Scarcely  v. 
-day  passed  on  which  Miss  Hazilrigge  and  Ora  failed  to  drive  over  1" 
Wcverham,  bringing  with  them  all  sorts  of  nourishing  things  for  the 
invalid. 

Apphia  and  Ora  took  a  liking  to  each  other  at  once,  and  mutual 
regard  soon  ripened  into  warmest  friendship.  If  good,  kind  Miss 
Hazilrigge,  who  was  little  behind  her  niece  in  regard  for  Apphia, 
could  have  had  her  own  wav,  she  would  have  had  both  John  and  hia 
sister  to  stay  with  lier  at  tne  Grange ;  but  as  this  could  not  be,  she 
contented  herself  with  passing  as  much  time  as  possible  in  their 
society.  What  degree  of  encouragement  John  had  received  from 
Ora,  and  whether  there  had  been  any  "love  passages  "  between  them, 
I  shall  not  at  this  moment  pause  to  inquire.  As  regards  myself  and 
Apphia,  I  would  be  more  explicit,  but  unluckiljr  I  have  nothing  to 
relate.     Apphia  treated  me  as  a  friend — nothmg  more.     I  wa« 
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free  to  come  and  go  to  John's  cottage  as  I  pleased,  and  was  always 
kindly  welcomed  by  herself  and  brother.  But  I  was  given  clearly 
to  understand  by  the  young  lady  that  I  must  not  assume  the 
character  of  a  suitor ;  and  whatever  constraint  I  was  obliged  to  put 
upon  myself,  in  order  to  comply,  I  never  sought  to  violate  her 
injunctions. 

Thus  matters  stood  with  my  friends  at  Weverham. 

As  at  John's  cottage,  so  at  Owlarton  Grange,  i  was  always  wel- 
come. Old  Hazy  womd  have  had  me  consider  his  house  as  my  home 
— and  Miss  Hazihrigge  insisted  upon  my  taking  her  brother  at  his 
word.  Cuthbert  Spring  had  long  since  returned  to  Cottonborougb, 
though  he  now  and  then  came  over  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Grange. 
Whether  any  positive  matrimonial  engagement  had  been  entered  into 
between  him  and  the  elderly  spinster,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say.  No 
such  announcement  had  been  made ;  and  Miss  Hazihigge  was  still 
Miss  Hazilrigge. 

Charmed  with  the  beautiful  situation  of  the  mill,  and  liking  both 
Dame  Mavis  and  her  husband,  I  took  up  my  abode  with  them.  My 
new  quarters  suited  me  extremely  well,  and  enabled  me  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  my  friends,  both  at  Owlarton  Grange  and  Weverham.  I 
bought  a  serviceable  horse  from  the  miller,  and  rode  about  in  every 
direction  throughout  the  county — visiting  some  new  scene  on  nearly 
every  day.  A  couple  of  months  thus  passed  by  almost  without  my 
being  aware  of  their  flight.  If  not  entirely  happy,  I  was  content. 
A  more  active  life  might  have  suited  me  better,  but  I  felt  that  a 
time  would  come  when  I  should  have  work  enough — and  I  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  my  present  holidays. 

What  had  become  of  the  learned  Doctor  Hooker  since  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  Old  Grange,  on  the  night  when  he  played  the 
ghost,  I  could  not  ascertain.  Old  Hazy  did  not  like  to  be  questioned 
about  him,  and  took  it  in  such  high  dudgeon  if  I  ventured  to  dis- 

rrage  the  professor  of  occult  philosophy  m  his  hearing,  that  at  last 
ceased  to  allude  to  him.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  let  the  rascal 
escape  altogether. 

Peace  had  once  more  returned  to  Ned  Gulcheth's  humble  dwelling. 
Sissy  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  attend  to  her  household 
concerns,  and  strove  to  repay  by  duty  and  affection  her  husband's 
deep  devotion  to  her.  No  more  coquetry — no  more  frivolity  now. 
She  had  received  a  severe  lesson,  and  meant  to  profit  by  it  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

With  this  brief  reference  to  most  of  the  reader's  acquaintances,  I 
shall  resume  my  story. 

I  had  ridden  over  to  Marston,  in  order  to  have  a  day's  fishing  ia 
the  mere — according  to  previous  arrangement  with  Ned  Culcheth. 
Very  good  sport  we  had,  and  caught  a  couple  of  jack,  besides  a 
basketful  of  perch  and  other  fish.    With  this  supply  we  returned  to 
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Ned's  cottage,  where  some  of  the  perch  were  fried  for  me  by  Sissy 
— constituting,  with  a  roast  fowl  and  a  few  rashers  of  bacon,  a  most 
excellent  repast. 

The  shades  of  night  had  fallen  when  I  rose  to  take  leave  of  my 
humble  but  hospitable  entertainers.  I  had  left  my  horse  at  the 
Nag's  Head  in  the  village,  and  Ned  offered  to  row  me  across  the 
mere  and  land  me  at  the  foot  of  the  church,  which  would  save  me  a 
mile's  walk ;  besides,  as  the  night  was  extremely  fine,  with  bright 
moonlight  on  the  water,  he  thought  I  should  prefer  that  plan.  I 
gladly  accepted  the  proposal.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite 
than  the  appearance  of  the  mere  as  our  Uttle  bark  clove  through  its 
shining  waters.  In  front  of  us  was  the  old  church  amidst  its  trees 
— its  square  tower  illumined  by  the  silvery  radiance.  Leaning  back 
in  the  boat,  I  did  not  address  a  word  to  Ned,  who  plied  his  oars  in 
silence.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  and  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  melan- 
choly feelings  stole  over  me.  I  thought  of  the  dead — and  of  one 
who  was  as  if  dead  to  me :  of  my  mother  in  her  grave  in  the  adjacent 
churchyard,  and  of  my  father,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  in  India. 
Pensive  musings  like  these  engrossed  me,  until  the  boat  reached  the 
strand,  when  I  leaped  ashore,  and  taking  leave  of  Ned,  climbed  the 
hiU,  and  entering  the  precincts  of  the  church,  proceeded  towards  my 
mother's  grave.  The  white  head-stones,  the  grassy  mounds,  the 
liumble  wooden  rails,  and  the  more  imposing  monuments,  were  all 
bathed  in  bridit  moonlight.  Amidst  them,  an  old  black  yew-tree, 
with  outstretclied  boughs,  had  a  spectral  effect.  I  was  just  turning 
the  angle  of  the  church,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  perceived  a  tall 
man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  standing  near  my  mother's  resting-place.  I 
could  not  oe  mistaken,  for  I  knew  the  exact  situation  of  the  grave, 
and  as  the  moonlight  fell  full  upon  the  flat  stone,  I  could  •  almost 
read  its  inscription  from  where  I  stood.  The  person  I  beheld  was 
extremely  erect  in  deportment,  and  had  a  milit^y  carriage.  His  cap 
was  removed,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  gray-haired  and  partially  bald, 
with  a  towering  foreliead,  but  his  features  being  in  the  shade,  I 
could  not  clearly  distinguish  them.  So  far,  however,  as  they  were 
discernible,  they  were  entirely  strange  to  me.  Yet,  somehow,  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to  know  him.  Who  was  he  ?  Why  should  he 
visit  my  mother's  grave  at  such  an  hour?  Why  display  such 
emotion  P 

My  curiosity  being  greatly  aroused,  I  stood  still  to  gaze  at  him. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  him,  so  impressed  was  I  by  his  ap- 
pearance and  manner. 

More  than  once  I  saw  his  lips  move  as  if  in  prayer.  After  heavin* 
many  deep  sighs,  and  beating  his  breast,  he  put  on  his  cap,  and 
thinking  he  was  about  to  depart,  I  resolved  to  address  him ;  but 
not  wishing  to  take  him  by  surprise,  I  coughed  slightly  to  announce 
my  approach.    He  no  sooner  noticed  me  than  he  hurried  out  of 
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tlie  churchyard,  and  I  watched  his  tall  dark  figure  speeding  rapidly 
across  the  fields,  until  it  disappeared  from  my  sight.  I  felt  half  dis- 
posed to  follow  him.  Yet,  to  what  end  ?  He  evidently  shunned 
observation.    Wherefore  should  I  intrude  upon  his  grief  ? 

I  did  not  tarry  much  longer  in  the  churchyard.  Kneeling  beside 
my  mother's  grave,  I  breathed  a  hasty  prayer,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  village  inn,  where  my  horse  being  in  readiness,  I  mounted  him 
and  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  "Weverham. 

I  had  fourteen  miles  to  traverse,  but  what  was  such  a  distance  as 
that  with  a  fleet  horse  on  a  fine  night  ?  A  mere  question  of  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Besides,  being  now  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
I  knew  how  to  save  a  mile  or  two  by  taking  cross-roads. 

The  shortest  way  to  Weverham  led  past  Owlarton  Grange,  and 
that  road  I  now  selected.  But  the  shortest  way  is  said  to  be  some- 
times the  longest  about ;  and  I  discovered  the  truth  of  that  proverb 
ere  long. 

All  went  well  till  I  got  within  a  couple  of  mUes  of  the  Grange, 
when,  from  some  cause  or  other,  my  horse  fell  dead  lame.  I  was 
obliged  to  get  off  and  lead  him,  but  the  poor  animal  could  hardly 
hobble  after  me.  What  to  do  with  him  I  scarcely  knew,  for  to  take 
him  on  to  the  mill,  which  was  more  than  four  miles  off,  seemed  im- 
possible. My  best  plan  seemed  to  leave  him  at  the  Grange,  where 
I  could  at  all  events  place  him  in  a  shed  till  the  morning.  To  the 
Grange  accordingly  I  proceeded,  but  the  horse  moved  so  slowly  that 
midnight  had  struck  before  I  arrived  there. 

Being  now  well  acquainted  with  the  premises  I  went  round  to  the 
back,  and,  opening  a  gate,  soon  made  my  way  into  the  farm-yard. 
Luckily  the  door  of  a  cow-house  was  unfastened,  and  entering  it,  I 

E laced  my  unlucky  steed  amongst  the  cattle,  took  off  his  saddle  and 
ridle,  tossed  him  a  truss  of  hay,  and  after  making  him  as  comfort- 
able as  circumstances  would  admit,  sallied  forth  with  the  intention 
of  knocking  up  Stephen  Blackden  or  one  of  his  hinds. 

But  my  purpose  was  suddenly  changed,  for  just  as  I  regained  the 
yard,  the  door  of  the  farm-house  was  cautiously  opened,  and  two 
persons  issued  from  it,  enveloped  in  long  cloaks,  with  hats  pulled 
over  their  brows,  and  so  muffled  up  that  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish their  features.  Notwithstanding  this  evident  attempt  at  dis- 
guise, I  felt  certain  that  the  pair  were  no  other  than  Old  Hazy  and 
Simon  Pownall ;  and  I  resolved  to  watch  their  movements.  After 
pausing  for  a  moment,  to  secure  the  door,  they  moved  off  towards 
the  garden,  and  I  stole  after  them. 

Oa  entering  the  garden  the  two  mysterious  individuals  plunged 
into  a  long  alley,  formed  of  clipped  yew-trees,  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  summer-house.  I  followed,  taking  care  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  The  alley  once  gained,  indeed,  I  was  tolerably  secure  from 
observation,  for  it  was  so  dark,  owing  to  the  height  and  thickness  of 
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its  hedges,  that  I  could  scarcely  discern  the  two  figures  moving  on 
before  me. 

Arrived  at  an  archway,  however,  the  pair  turned  off,  and  when  I 
next  beheld  them  they  were  standing  together  in  a  retired  corner  of 
the  lawn.  Erom  the  preparations  they  were  now  making  it  was 
evident  that  some  mysterious  rites  were  about  to  be  enacted.  The 
large  white  sheet  stamped  with  magical  characters,  which  I  had  seen 
on  a  previous  occasion  in  Simon  Pownall's  room,  was  spread  upon 
the  lawn,  and  they  both  seemed  occupied  in  studying  its  cabalistic 
signs. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  ceremonial  seemed  suitable  enough.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  lawn  furthest  removed  from  the  hall,  and  screened 
by  a  group  of  shorn  trees,  which,  by  a  little  stretch  of  imagination, 
might  be  taken  for  men  and  animals  suddenly  transformed  by  the 
po\yer  of  enchantment.  On  the  right  was  a  gigantic  bear  reared  on 
its  hind  legs,  and  with  outstretched  paws  prepared  to  close  with  a 
huntsman,  who  was  attacking  it  with  an  axe.  Behind  was  a  gigantic 
figure,  with  a  long  beard,  probably  meant  to  represent  a  Druid.  Then 
came  an  evil  angel  with  wide,  outspread  wings.  Then  a  grotesque 
figure.  Then  a  Eaun  playing  Pandean  pipes,  with  goats  skipping 
before  him  ;  and  lastly,  a  cock  crowing  on  a  tree. 

Surrounded  by  these  mute  witnesses  of  their  doings,  the  mysterious  : 
pair  proceeded  with  their  performance.  The  chief  wizard,  whom  I 
took  to  be  Simon,  produced  a  wallet  from  under  his  cloak,  and  brought 
out  a  human  skull  and  cross-bones,  the  dried  skins  of  toads,  lizards, 
adders,  and  other  reptiles,  and  disposed  them  in  a  circle  round  the 
cloth.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  second  wizard  produced  a  ; 
little  iron  trivet  with  some  combustibles  ;  and  these  he  placed  out- 
side the  mystic  ring. 

The  pair  of  conjurors  then  marched  thrice  round  the  magic  circle, 
and  seemed  from  their  gestures  to  bo  muttering  spells.  This  done, 
they  paused,  and  the  second  wizard,  whom  1  took  for  Old  Hazy, 
brought  forth  a  large  book  bound  in  black  parchment,  which  I  at 
once  recognised  as  the  grimoire  he  had  shown  to  me  in  his  sanctum. 

Opening  this  magical  volume,  he  pronounced  some  strange  sound- 
ing words  from  it,  which  might  be  intended  as  an  incantation,  while 
his  companion  stepped  into  the  magic  circle  and  began  to  trace  cer- 
tain lines  upon  it  with  the  points  of  his  fingers. 

By  this  time  my  patience  having  become  exhausted,  I  determined 
to  j)"ut  an  end  to  the  scene.  When,  therefore,  the  second  wizard 
sommoned  some  spirit,  with  a  tremendous  name,  to  api)car,  1  did 
not  wait  for  the  response,  but  rushing  forward,  and  shouting  out, 
"  You  have  raised  a  spirit  ,you  did  not  expect ! "  I  snatched  the 
grimoire  from  his  hands,  and  with  the  ponderous  volume  bufleted 
his  companion  soundly  on  the  head  mid  shoulders. 

In  doing  so,  however,  1  knocked  oil"  the  individual's  hat,  when,  to 
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my  great  surprise  and  vexation,  I  found  it  was  Old  Hazy  himself 
whom  I  had  thus  maltreated.  At  the  same  time  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  struck  speechless  with  terror  by  my  sudden  appear- 
ance, found  his  voice,  and  implored  me  to  desist. 

Simon  Pownall  had  not  waited  for  me  to  find  out  my  mistake,  but 
took  nimbly  to  his  heels,  flying  in  the  direction  of  the  summer-house. 
Before,  however,  he  could  climb  the  mound  on  which  it  was  situated, 
I  was  after  him,  when  finding  himself  hard  pressed,  the  wily  fox 
changed  his  plan,  and  ran  on  till  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  moat, 
into  which  he  unhesitatingly  plunged,  and  swam  across  to  the  further 
side. 

I  was  debating  whether  to  follow  him,  but  by  this  time  Old  Hazy 
having  come  up,  entreated  me  to  let  him  go ;  and  before  I  could  dis- 
engage myself,  Simon  had  disappeared — thus,  for  the  second  time, 
eluding  me. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Miss  Hazilrigge  takes  me  into  her  confidence. 

Old  Hazt  took  my  unlucky  attack  upon  him  in  very  good  part,  but 
thought  I  had  carried  the  joke  a  little  too  far.  He  never  expected, 
he  said,  to  be  beaten  about  the  head  with  his  beloved  grimoire.  He 
accepted  my  apologies,  promising  to  think  no  more  about  the  matter, 
provided  I  undertook  to  keep  strict  silence  as  to  the  occurrence ; 
not  liking  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  as  would  certainly  be  the 
case  if  the  circumstance  became  known. 

Delighted  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  I  readily  agreed  to  his  terms, 
and  we  then  proceeded  to  remove  aU  traces  or  the  magical  cere- 
monial from  the  lawn.  After  gathering  together  the  mysterious 
implements,  the  obnoxious  grimoire  included,  we  wrapped  them  up 
in  the  sheet,  and  carried  the  bundle  between  us  to  the  farm-house, 
depositing  it  in  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  soi-disant  Dr. 
Hooker,  which  communicated,  as  I  had  supposed  must  be  the  case, 
by  a  small  private  door  with  the  hall.  Renewing  my  apologies  to 
the  worthy  old  gentleman  for  my  maladroit  behaviour,  I  then  took 
leave,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  mUl,  where  I  arrived  without 
further  accident  or  adventure,  at  a  somewhat  late  hour. 

In  a  few  days  my  horse  having  recovered  from  his  lameness,  which 
proved  to  have  been  caused  by  a  badly-driven  nail,  I  was  able  to 
resume  my  rides  about  the  country.    AU  my  inquiries  after  Simon 
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Pownall  were  ineffectual.  I  could  not  learn  what  had  become  of  him 
after  his  flight  from  the  garden.  Though,  of  course,  in  compliance 
with  Old  Hazy's  injunctions,  I  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  Simon's 
clandestine  visit  to  the  Grange,  nor  to  the  Der  Trieschiitz  scene  in. 
the  garden,  in  which  he  had  played  the  part  of  Caspar,  I  thought  it 
right  to  acquaint  Miss  Hazilrigge  with  the  rogue's  real  name  and 
character.  She  manifested  no  surprise  at  the  information,  but 
expressed  great  concern  that  her  brother  should  be  so  egregiously 
duped. 

"  But  it  has  constantly  been  the  case  with  him,  I  can  assure  you, 
dear  Mr.  Clitheroe,"  she  said.  "He  has  been  deluded  by  impostor 
after  impostor  for  years ;  and  if  we  get  rid  of  this  Dr,  Hooker,  or 
Pownall,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be,  another  cheat  will  take  his 
place.  Decided  opposition  won't  do  with  my  brother.  He  must  be 
humoured  to  a  certain  extent.  If  thwarted  entirely,  he  would  become 
unmanageable.  This  you  must  have  perceived  is  the  course  I  adopt 
with  him,  and  the  course  I  prescribe  to  the  servants,  who  are  all 
ordered  to  indulge  their  master's  whims  and  peculiarities.  You  will 
now  understand  whatever  may  have  appearea  strange  in  the  conduct 
of  Stephen  Blackdeu,  the  bailiff,  and  his  family.  Stephen  knows  he 
would  lose  his  place — and  a  very  good  place  it  is — if  he  didn't 
humour  my  brother,  and  put  up  with  his  odd  ways,  and  so  does 
Dame  Blackden.  So  do  the  whole  household,  in  fact.  Ponder 
makes  a  complete  study  of  his  master's  eccentricities,  and  under- 
stands precisely  how  to  treat  him.  He  knows  'the  exact  length  of 
his  foot,'  as  they  say  in  these  parts.  But  setting  aside  his  fantasies, 
my  brother  is  so  good  and  kind  a  master,  and  so  honourable  and 
just  in  his  dealings,  that  his  servants  and  tenants  all  regard  him 
and  respect  him  ;  and  though  no  doubt  they  occasionally  practise 

Eon  his  credulity,  yet  on  the  wliole  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Dwever,  a  stop  must,  and  shall  be  put  to  this  knavish  Pownall's 
groceedings,  and  I  will  take  care  he  no  longer  infests  the  premises. 
Irders  shall  be  given  to  Stephen  Blackden  to  warn  him  off." 
"  Better  order  Blackden  to  arrest  him,  my  dear  Miss  Hazilrigge," 
I  ventured  to  observed. 

"  No,  I  can't  consent  to  that,"  she  rejoined.  "I  don't  choose  to 
have  my  brother's  weaknesses  exposed  and  turned  into  ridicule, 
which  must  be  the  case  if  this  charlatan  is  brought  to  justice.  It 
will  be  best  to  get  rid  of  him  quietly.  Ah !  my  poor  dear  brother  1 " 
Miss  Hazilrigge  ejaculated,  with  a  sigh.  "  What  a  pity  so  much 
goodness  as  is  to  be  found  in  his  composition  should  be  linked  to 
so  much  foUy.  Half  his  absurdities,  I  believe,  are  traceable  to  the 
nonsensical  stuff  with  which  he  crams  his  brain,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  resolved  to  make  a  grand  clearance  of  his  shelves,  and 
commit  all  the  abominable  rubbish  he  has  collected  to  the  flames; 
just  as  the  curate  and  the  housekeeper  burnt  Don  Quixote's  books 
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of  chivalry.     But  I  have  been  deterred  by  fear  of  the  consequences. 
The  proceeding  might  drive  him  distracted." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  believe  it  would,"  I  rejoined.  "Mr.  Hazil- 
rigge  would  never  recover  the  loss  of  his  Frommannus,  his  Maldo- 
natus,  his  Psellus,  Remigius  and  Mlesacus,  and  other  writers  on 
whom  he  sets  such  store.    He  loves  them  better  than  life." 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Clitheroe,"  she  said.  "  It  won't  do  to  inter- 
fere with  him.  An  oddity  he  is,  and  an  oddity  he  must  remain  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  His  mania  is  incurable,  and  must  be  tole- 
rated— 'tis  well  it's  no  worse.  For  my  part,  I  dislike  your  great 
bookworms.  They're  good  for  little  else  than  an  arm-chair  in  a 
library  with  a  huge  foUo  before  them.  I  sincerely  hope  you  won't 
read  too  much,  Mr.  Clitheroe." 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  it  very  likely  I  should  err  in  that 
respect. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  rejoined.  "  But  now,  while  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  my  poor  dear  brother  and  his  eccentricities,  I  must 
make  a  confidant  of  you,  Mr.  Clitheroe,  and  explain  how  anxious — 
bow  inexpressibly  anxious — ^I  shall  feel  about  him — ^if — if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave  him.  No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  can  leave  him,"  she 
added,  applying  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Not  faiowing  to  what  extent  her  confidence  might  be  given,  1 
contented  myself  with  inquiring  whether  she  had  any  immediate  idea 
of  leaving  her  brother. 

Her  agitation  increased  as  she  attempted  a  response.  At  last  she 
sobbed  out,  "  It  wiU  be  a  dreadful  struggle — a  terrible  sacrifice,  Mr. 
Clitheroe — and  I  hope  Mr.  Spring  won't  exact  it  from  me." 

I  am  sorry  to  confess,  that  instead  of  being  moved  by  this  pathetic 
address,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  smile ;  but  I  managed  to  pre- 
serve my  gravity.  Though  not  in  entire  possession  of  my  friend's 
sentiments,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  speak  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Spring,  I  am  convinced,  my  dear  Miss  Hazilrigge,"  I  said, 
**wiU  consent  to  any  arrangement  most  in  accordance  with  your 
wishes  and  comforts." 

"Then  you  think  he  will  allow  me  to  remain  at  Owlarton  Grange 
— with  my  dear  brother— do  you,  Mr.  Clitheroe  ?  "  she  cried,  re- 
moving the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  and  gazing  wistfully  at  me 
through  her  tears.  "  I  fancied  he  was  wedded  to  Cottonborough 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Now,  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  Mr. 
Spring,  and  consider  him  a  most  charming  person,  but  even  he 
couldn't  reconcile  me  to  Cottonborough,  or  to  the  sort  of  society 
one  must  be  compelled  to  mix  with  there.  The  mere  idea  of  it 
makes  me  shudder." 

"  I  have  no  authority  for  saying  so,  of  course,  my  dear  IMiss  Hazil- 
rigge," I  replied;  "but  I  repeat  my  firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Spring 
will  gladly  accede  to  your  wishes.    Whatever  his  own  inclination* 
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may  be,  joui  happiness  must  necessarily  be  his  first  study.  Of  that 
be  assured.  If  a  certaiu  happy  event — to  which,  I  trust,  I  may 
•without  improj)riety  allude — should  occur,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  continue  to  live  here — always  supposing  the  arrangement 
to  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hazilrigge." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  difficulty  on  my  dear  brother's  part,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  Mr.  Spring  objects " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  Decidedly  objects,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  continued.  "  He  calls  this 
place  uuU,  and  declares  he  should  be  moped  to  death  if  he  dwelt  here 
for  a  month.  He  doesn't  care  for  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  or  any 
other  countiy  sport.  He  doesn't  like  country  employments.  He 
ioesn't  like  country  gentlemen,  or  farmers — clodhoppers  he  calls 
them.  In  short,  the  only  place  he  does  like  appears  to  be  Cotton- 
borough,  and  the  only  society  he  apparently  cares  for  is  the  society 
of  the  Cottoni)urghers.  I  pity  his  taste  in  the  latter  particular,  I 
must  say.  If  Mr.  Spring  has  no  relish  for  our  pleasant  country,  I 
can't  abide  his  filthy  town,  with  its  tall,  smoky  chimneys  and  its 
squalid  population,  and  so  I  have  told  him.  To  be  frank  with  you, 
Mr.  Clitheroe,  we  have  joined  issue  on  this  point — Town  or  Country 
— Cottonborough  or  Owlarton  Grange." 

"  Country  will  gain  the  day,"  I  cried. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it,"  she  replied.  "  Mr.  Spring  is  very  obsti- 
nate and  clings  to  Cottonborough  as  if  nothing  could  tear  him  from 
it.  But  one  thing  I  can  promise  him — either  he  must  quit  that 
odious,  black,  smoky  place,  or  he  shan't  have  me.  I  am  not  selfish, 
Mr.  Clitheroe,  but  I  am  bound  to  consider  my  brother,  and  must 
not  totally  disregard  my  own  comforts." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Miss  Hazilrigge,"  I  replied. 

Our  confidential  discourse,  which  took  place  in  Miss  Hazilrigge's 
boudoir,  was  here  cut  short — rather  to  ray  relief,  I  must  say — by  the 
entrance  of  Ora,  who,  by  an  arch  glance  at  me,  intimated  that  she 
could  guess  what  we  had  been  talking  about.  Her  aunt  imposed 
silence  upon  mc  by  a  look,  and  of  course  I  did  not  betray  the  trust 
reposed  in  me.  But  on  thinking  over  what  I  had  heard,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  match  between  the  elderly  couple  was  not 
quite  so  certain  of  coming  oif,  as  I  had  previously  fancied. 

Miss  Hazilrigge  was  smcere^y  attached  to  her  brother,  and  I  do 
not  think  she  could  have  borne  a  separation  from  him.  Now  that  it 
had  come  to  the  positive  question  of  leaving  Owlarton  Grange,  she 
evidently  began  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  the 
place,  and  to  its  eccentric  but  estimable  master,  and  shrank  from 
breaking  them.  Old  Hazy  and  she  had  lived  together  since  their  early 
years — ^how  would  they  get  on  apart  in  their  latter  days  ?  What 
would  become  of  him  when  she  was  gone,  and  there  was  n )  one  to 
take  care  of  him  ?     He  would  become  a  prey  to  every  in  postor. 
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Would  Cuthbert  Spring  and  Cottonborough  suffice  for  the  loss  of  the 
dear  old  house,  and  the  dearer  old  brother  ?  Hardly.  The  chances 
seemed  against  the  marriage,  unless  the  perverse  old  bachelor  would 
give  up  his  residence  in  the  smoky  manufacturing  town,  which  iliss 
Hazilrigge  so  much  abominated,  and  consent  to  share  ihe  pure 
delights  of  the  country  with  her  and  her  brother.  But  Cuthbert 
was  town-bred,  and  town-educated,  and  liked  noise  and  bustle,  the 
busy  mart  and  the  crowded  street,  the  dingy  warehouse  and  the 
stupendous  mill,  and  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  tear  him  from  Cotton- 
borough,  as  to  remove  Miss  Hazilrigge  from  the  Grange. 

Had  the  case  been  mine  instead  of  Mr.  Spring's,  I  should  have 
declared  for  the  country,  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  Owlarton 
Grange  was  a  delightful  residence.  Old  Hazy  was  somewhat  of  a 
bore,  it  is  true,  with  his  long  stories  and  whimsies ;  but  he  ha5 
so  many  redeeming  qualities,  was  so  good-natured,  so  kind  and 
considerate,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one,  much  in  his  society, 
not  to  like  him.  I  became  very  much  attached  to  him ;  but  though 
willing  to  listen  to  his  long  stories  after  dinner,  over  a  bottle  of 
claret,  I  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  his  sanctum. 

Being  now  perfectly  at  home  at  the  Grange,  I  rambled  about  the 
house  and  garden  as  much  as  I  listed.  No  one  stood  upon  any 
ceremony  with  me,  and  I  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  family  by 
the  household.  A  room  was  allotted  to  me  in  the  great  gallery, 
where  I  retired  to  read  when  I  pleased,  without  fear  of  disturbance. 
The  haunted  chamber  was  always  ready  for  me  in  case  I  chose 
to  pass  the  night  at  the  hall.  But  I  rarely  availed  myseK  of  the 
privilege,  preferring  my  snug  little  bedroom  at  the  mill. 

Apropos  of  the  haunted  chamber,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  that  careful  investigation  of  the  room  enabled  me  to 
detect  a  trap-door,  very  ingeniously  contrived  in  the  planks  of  the 
floor  near  the  antique  tester-bed.  On  opening  this  trap-door,  a  steep 
narrow  staircase  was  discovered,  on  descending  which,  a  long  arched 
passage  appeared,  built  in  the  inside  of  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
habitation.  After  tracking  this  passage,  a  second  staircase  was 
reached,  similar  to  the  first,  which  landed  me,  by  means  of  a  sliding 
panel  at  its  summit,  in  a  small  room  near  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
great  gallery.  From  this  room,  access  could  be  gained  through  a 
private  door  to  the  farm-house. 

The  course  taken  by  Pownall  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  me  was 
therefore  revealed.  At  first  I  had  supposed  that  the  rascal  had 
found  his  way  to  the  priest's  hiding-place,  where  the  murderous  deed 
was  committed  by  Jotham  Shocklach ;  but  this  proved  not  to  be 
the  case. 

Since  Pownall's  disappearance  from  the  farm-house,  no  more 
ghostly  noises  had  been  heard,  and  the  awful  rapping  of  the  mallet 
entirely  ceased.    If  things  went  on  in  this  way,  and  no  new  presti- 
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giator  appeared  on  the  scene,  Old  Hazy  would  lose  his  character 
for  eccentricity,  and  Owlarton  Grange  become  little  better  than  an 
every-day  habitation,  remarkable  only  for  its  antiquity. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  old  gentleman  neglected  his 
beloved  treatises  on  occult  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  he  found 
greater  solace  in  them  than  ever.  Debarred  from  the  society  and 
counsel  of  the  modern  Thaumaturgus,  as  he  styled  the  soi-disant 
Dr.  Hooker,  he  held  constant  communion  with  the  departed  sages 
— with  Zoroaster,  Olaus  Magnus,  and  John  Adam  Osiander — and  if 
he  heated  his  brain  overmuch  with  their  prodigious  recitals,  he,  at 
all  events,  committed  fewer  extravagances. 

And  where  was  the  bewitching  Ora  all  this  while  ?  The  bewitching 
Ora  had  her  own  pursuits — I  had  mine.  We  were  the  best  friends 
possible,  and  if  I  had  encouraged  her,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would 
have  been  as  confidential  with  me  as  her  aunt  had  proved.  But 
though  we  talked  together  with  perfect  freedom  on  most  topics,  we 
never  renewed  the  conversation  we  had  had  in  the  garden  relative 
to  John  Brideoake.  Perhaps,  she  was  quite  satisfied  now  that  John 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  regaining  his  health,  and  no  longer  felt  any 
uneasiness  about  him.  Perhaps,  his  sister  was  the  depositary  of  her 
confidences,  if  she  had  any  to  impart.  Perhaps,  it  was  net  necessary 
to  speak  of  John  at  all,  since  she  saw  so  much  of  him — rarely  a  day 

passing  that  she  did  not  visit  Weverham.     Perhaps but  what 

need  of  further  guessing  ?  I  consider  it  impertinent  and  unfair  to 
pry  into  young  ladies'  secrets. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Bevelations. 

When  not  at  Ov>)arton  Grange,  I  was  at  Weverham ;  and  when  not 
at  Weverham,  I  was  at  Owlarton  Grange.  My  time  was  pretty 
equally  divided  between  my  friends.  Naturally,  the  curate's  humble 
dwelling  possessed  stronger  attractions  to  me  than  the  ancient  hall, 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  Apphia ;  and  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  in- 
clinations I  should  never  have  been  absent  from  her  side.  But  this 
might  not  be  ;  and  I  was  forced  to  submit  to  a  destinv  which  for  the 
time  seemed  unpropitious  to  my  happiness.  More  than  once,  when 
tliere  appeared  to  be  a  possibility  ot  my  forgetting  it,  Apphia  gently 
reminded  me  of  the  unlortunate  promise  she  had  given  to  her  mother, 
and  declaring  that  no  entreaties  of  mine  could  cause  her  to  break  it. 
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reduced  me,  in  an  instant,  from  a  state  of  rapture  to  utter  despair. 
Sometimes  I  thought  her  unnecessarily  cold — and  told  her  so — but 
I  perceived  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  well  as  from 
the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  that  my  reproaches  were  unjust,  and 
I  hastened  to  recal  them.  That  she  acted  from  a  sense  of  propriety 
I  knew,  and  however  I  might  suffer,  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain. 

What  the  solution  of  this  painful  question  might  be,  I  did  not 
dare  to  conjecture.  Time  only  could  decide.  But  though  cast  down 
for  the  moment,  I  was  not  without  hope  for  the  future. 

But  I  must  now  proceed  to  detail  an  adventure  which  befel  me 
when  returning  one  evening  from  a  visit  to  Weverham ;  and  which 
furnished  me,  in  a  strange  way,  with  some  rather  important  in- 
formation. 

The  day  had  been  oppressively  hot,  and  as  the  sun  went  down 
there  was  every  appearance  of  a  thunderstorm:  heavy  masses  of 
leaden-coloured  clouds,  accompanied  by  portentous  stUlness  and 
gloom.  The  shades  of  night  brought  no  coolness.  Scarce  a  breath 
of  air  was  stirring.  We  sat  with  open  windows,  but  found  little 
relief,  for  the  scent  of  the  flowers  from  the  garden  was  almost  over- 
powering. 

Still  the  storm  held  off,  and  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  reach 
the  mill  before  it  burst  forth.  John  advised  me  to  wait,  and  so 
did  Apphia,  who  seemed  more  apprehensive  of  danger  than  her 
brother,  but  I  would  not  listen  to  their  entreaties,  and  set  forth, 
laughingly  assuring  them  that  they  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
about  me. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  the  garden-gate,  when  a  flash  of  forked 
lightning  traversing  the  sky  seemed  to  rebuke  my  rashness,  while,  in 
another  instant,  an  angry  growl  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
Apphia  called  out  to  me,  imploring  me  to  come  back,  but  I  did  not 
heed  her,  and  went  on  my  way. 

The  mill  was  distant  about  two  miles,  and  the  nearest  road  lying 
across  the  fields,  I  took  it  of  course,  walking  as  fast  as  I  could. 
But  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile,  when  the  storm  broke 
upon  me  in  all  its  fury.  The  rain  came  down  like  a  waterspout, 
drenching  me  in  an  instant  to  the  skin.  Fire  and  water  were 
commingled,  for  notwithstanding  the  deluging  showers,  the  heavens 
appeared  in  a  blaze.  I  have  never  beheld  more  vivid  lightning,  nor 
heard  more  awful  claps  of  thunder.  I  should  now  have  been  glad 
to  be  back  again  with  John  and  his  sister,  and  regretted  that  I  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Apphia's  urgent  entreaties  to  me  to  stay.  But 
I  could  not  but  admit  that  I  was  rightly  served  for  my  imprudence. 

The  situation  was  extremely  unpleasant.  I  was  half-drowned, 
deafened,  nearly  blinded — wholly  confused.  I  looked  around  for 
shelter — none  was  at  hand — for  I  did  not  dare  to  place  myself  under 
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a  tree,  knowing  well  the  risk  iacurred  iu  doing  so  from  tlie  electric 
fluid. 

To  turn  back  was  as  bad  as  to  go  on.  So  I  pursued  my  course  with 
as  much  expedition  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Rapid  progress, 
however,  was  now  out  of  the  question ;  and  indeed  it  was  with  diiS- 
culty  that  I  got  on  at  all,  for  the  paths  were  flooded  and  slippery, 
and  the  lightning  so  dazzling  and  incessant,  that  I  could  scarcely 
face  it. 

At  length,  after  crossing  a  couple  more  fields,  I  came  to  a  halt, 
beginning  to  fear  that  I  must  have  got  upon  a  wrong  track.  In 
another  moment  my  doubts  were  converted  into  certainties.  A  flash 
of  lightning  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  showed  me  that  I  was  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  high  road  leading  to  Owlarton  Grange.  Instead 
of  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  mill,  I  had,  therefore,  been 
walking  away  from  it  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Rushing  forward  to  a  style  near  the  high  road,  I  waited  for  the 
next  flash,  hoping  it  might  reveal  some  dwelling  where  I  might  obtain 
shelter ;  but  though  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  caught  sight 
of  something,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  nearly  as  welcome 
— namely,  a  haystack,  situated  at  the  further  end  of  the  opposite 
field. 

Congratulating  myself  on  the  discovery,  I  at  once  started  towards 
this  place  of  refuge,  and  quickly  reached  it.  The  haystack  proved  to 
be  as  large  as  a  good-sized  farm-house,  witli  widely  overhanging  eaves, 
and  sides  sloping  down  to  a  somewhat  narrow  base,  promising  com- 
fortable shelter  at  the  end  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  I  was  hasten- 
ing thither,  when  the  sound  of  voices  arrested  me.  Something  seemed 
to  whisper  caution,  and  well  it  was  that  I  attended  to  the  monitor. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  loud  peals  of  thunder  I  could  distinguish 
the  voices  of  the  speakers  more  clearly,  and  they  seemed  familiar  to 
me ;  but,  in  order  to  make  sure,  I  peered  cautiously  round  the  corner, 
and,  a  flash  of  lightning  occurring  at  the  moment,  I  beheld  Simon 
Pownall  conversing  with  Phaleg  and  Obed. 

Simon  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and,  either  from  fright,  or  owing  to 
the  blue  glare  of  the  li^htnin^,  looked  perfectly  livid.  But  his  com- 
panions appeared  wholly  indifferent  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm 
which  agitated  him  so  violently.  Reclining  against  the  side  of  the 
stack  with  his  brawny  arms  crossed  upon  his  chest,  and  one  muscular 
leg  twined  round  the  other,  gipsy-fashion,  Phaleg  looked  the  picture 
of  reckless  unconcern ;  while  his  son  leaned  in  an  equally  careless 
attitude  against  a  donkey,  which,  with  a  pair  of  panniers  and  a 
bundle  of  stakes  upon  its  back,  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
group. 

All  this  I  noted  at  a  glance ;  and  I  noted,  moreover,  with  some 
uneasiness,  that  both  gipsies  carried  their  heavy  bludgeons  with 
them.    It  might  be  the  effect  of  the  lightning,  as  in  PownaU's  case, 
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but  I  thought  Phaleg's  countenance  wore  an  unusually  sinister 
expression.  The  stack  had  been  cut  at  this  end  in  steps,  and  a  good 
deal  of  loose  hay  lay  scattered  about,  in  the  midst  of  which  sat 
PownaU,  with  his  back  partly  towards  me.  A  ladder  reared  against 
the  side  of  the  rick  showed  that  the  honest  husbandman  had  been 
recently  at  work  there,  not  calculating  upon  such  yisitants  as 
these. 

"  Mercy  on  us ! "  Simon  ejaculated,  his  teeth  chattering  with  fright 
— "  what  an  awful  peal  of  thunder !  I  never  recollect  such  a  storm 
in  aU  mv  bom  days.  D'ye  think  we're  safe  here,  my  worthy 
Phaleg!" 

"  Safe  ! — ay,  to  be  sure,"  the  elder  gipsy  rejoined  in  a  scoffingvoice; 
"just  as  safe  as  you'd  be  in  a  church — safer,  mayhap — for  I  once  seed 
the  tower  o'  Lymme  church  struck  by  a  thunderbowt,  and  some  great 
heavy  stones  rolled  down  and  broke  through  the  roof,  and  would 
ha'  killed  a  score  o'  godly  folk,  if  they  had  chanced  to  be  mumbling 
their  prayers  at  the  time." 

And  the  miscreant  chuckled  at  his  own  pleasantry. 

"  Don't  laugh  in  that  way,  I  beg  of  you,  my  irreverend  Phaleg," 
PownaU  rejoined.  "  It  makes  the  flesh  creep  on  my  bones.  Powers 
above  !  what  a  flash  ! — enough  to  put  one's  eyes  out." 

"  What,  you're  afeared  o'  thunder  an'  lightnin',  are  ye  ?"  the  caitiff 
rejoined,  scowling  at  the  heavens.  "  Well,  I  ain't.  I  rayther  enjoys 
a  storm  like  this.  I  account  it  a  pratty  sight — a'most  as  good  as 
fireworks.  Some  canting  folks  would  fancy  that  the  Dule  and  all 
his  imps  was  abroad." 

"Have  done,  Phaleg,"  Pownall  cried,  sharply.  "This  is  not  a 
proper  season  for  jesting." 

"Well,  chant  a  psalm,  if  you're  so  inclined,"  the  ruffian  answered, 
contemptuously.  "  How  long  is  it  since  you  turned  Methoddy  parson, 
eh,  Pownall?    I  thought  you  were  still  in  the  conjuring  Une." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  my  worthy  Phaleg,"  the  other  rejoined :  "  I 
meant  no  offence.    Let  us  proceed  to  business." 

"  Wi'  a'  my  heart,"  the  other  replied.  "  Go  on.  I'll  listen  to  you, 
provided  the  thunder'U  let  me." 

"  I  wish  I  had  as  much  courage  as  you,  my  brave  Phaleg,"  Simon 
replied ;  "  but  this  storm  has  robbed  me  of  all  mine." 

"Robbed  you,  has  it?"  the  gipsy  cried,  derisively.  "I  didn't 
fancy  you  had  muc1i  courage  to  lose.  But  if  you  want  to  rouse  your 
sperrits,  why  don't  you  take  a  drop  o'  brandy  ?" 

"  An  excellent  su^estion,"  Simon  said.  "  Luckily  I  have  my 
pocket-flask  with  me.  You  know  whose  cellar  the  liquor  comes  from, 
Phaleg,"  he  added,  producing  a  small  leather-covered  flask,  and 
unscrewing  a  silver  cup  from  the  top,  which  he  proceeded  to  fiU. 

"  Ay,  av,  I  know  where  you  got  it,  and  I  know  also  that  it  be  the 
right  sort  o'  stuff,"  the  gipsy  replied.    "I  wish  I  were  as  well  varsetl  i' 
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the  black  art  as  you,  Pownall.  You  plays  hocus  pocus  tricks  to  some 
purpose." 

"  That's  some  of  Old  Hazy's  best  Nantz,"  Simon  cried,  tossing  off 
the  contents  of  the  cup.  "  Taste  it,  Phaleg,"  he  said,  replenishing 
the  little  vessel,  and  handing  it  to  him. 

"  I  won't  say  '  No,'  "  the  gipsy  rejoined.  "Here's  success  to  us 
all  three  !"  emptying  the  cup.  "  A  rare  cordial,  by  my  soul !"  he 
cried,  smacking  his  lips.     "Obed  won't  object  to  a  drop  of  it." 

"That  I  won't,  father,"  the  younger  gipsy  replied,  with  a  grin. 

"  Here  you  are,  then,  little  Obed,"  Pownall  said,  giving  him  the 
cup,  which  he  had  once  more  filled  to  the  brim.  "  PIag"ue  on't !  how 
my  hand  shakes." 

"Steady  it  wi'  another  cupful,"  Phaleg  rejoined,  with  a  gruff 
kind  of  facetiousness.  And  as  Simon  acted  upon  the  hint,  the  gipsy 
added,  "  Now  we  can  talk  over  matters  comfortably." 

"Ha!  ha!  so  we  can,"  Pownall  laughed.  "I  don't  care  for  the 
thunder  now.  It  may  roar  till  it  is  hoarse — ha !  ha  !  And  the  light- 
ning may  burn  itself  out.  But  to  business,"  he  added,  checking  his 
hilarity  on  the  sudden.  "  You  and  I  are  in  the  same  boat,  Phaleg, 
and  must  pull  together,  if  we  want  to  get  along  smoothly." 

"  Well,  I'm  willing,"  the  elder  gipsy  said.  "  You've  only  to  say 
which  Avay  we  are  to  pull." 

"  Let  me  first  explain  how  I'm  situated,"  Pownall  went  on.  "  The 
game  at  Owlarton  Grange  is  up.  I  could  have  made  a  good  harvest 
there,  and  stayed  as  long  as  I  liked,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  meddle- 
some fool,  young  Clitheroe." 

"  Curse  him  !"  Phaleg  ejaculated.  "  He'd  better  not  come  across 
me  again.    I'd  split  his  skull  for  two  pins." 

"  "i'was  an  unlucky  day  for  me  that  brought  him  to  the  Grange," 
Simon  continued,  "  for  he  has  marred  all  my  schemes.  I  tried  to 
scare  him  off  the  premises  by  playing  the  ghost,  but  he  was  too  wide 
awake  to  be  so  taken  in,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  get  away  from  him. 
T'other  niglit,  just  as  I  had  enticed  Old  Hazy  into  the  garden,  and 
was  about  to  play  off  some  conjuring  tricks,  for  which  the  old  fellow 
would  have  come  down  handsomely,  my  gentlemen  pops  upon  us  un- 
awares, and  not  only  deprives  me  of  my  fee,  but  forces  me  to  swim 
across  the  moat  in  order  to  escape." 

Simon's  description  of  his  misadventures  seemed  highly  diverting 
to  both  gipsies,  for  they  broke  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 

"  I  found  it  no  joke,  my  lively  friends,  I  can  promise  you,"  Simon 
continued,  rather  testily ;  "  and  I  don't  think  that  either  of  you  would 
have  liked  it.  This  was  my  last  appearance  at  the  Grange.  Old 
Hazy  still  sticks  to  me,  and  would  have  me  back  again  if  he  dared ; 
but  owing  to  this  confounded  young  Clitheroe's  interference,  Miss 
Hazilriggc  and  all  the  household  are  against  me,  and  I  daren't 
show  my  face.    Before  I  bolted,  I  tried  hard  to  get  a  good  thump- 
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mg  sum  out  of  the  old  squire,  but  it  was  no  go.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  point,  my  worthy  Phaleg.  Since  money  is  not  to  be  had  there, 
it  must  be  got  elsewhere — d'ye  understand  ?" 

"  I  shall  do  so,  I  dare  say,  afore  you've  done,"  the  elder  gipsy 
rejoined. 

"  Briefly,  then,"  Simon  said,  "  if  a  certain  friend  of  ours  is  to  come 
quietly  into  2,000/.  a  year  in  a  few  months'  time,  he  most  pay  us 
for  permission  to  oitain  it." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mester  Pownall,"  the  elder  gipsy 
replied.  "  If  he  axes  my  permission,  he  shan't  have  it,  unless  he  do 
pay.  But  I  thought  you  had  got  summut  already  from  the  young 
chap." 

"  So  I  have,  but  it's  aU  spent.  However,  our  secret  ought  to  be 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  us,  Phaleg — a  mine  of  wealth ;  and  I'm  content 
to  share  it  with  you,  because " 

"You  can't  help  yourself,  that's  why,"  the  gipsy  interrupted,  with 
a  coarse  laugh.  "  You're  afeared  o'me,  and  mu/t  stop  my  mouth, 
just  as  Capt'n  Sale  m2(st  stop  yours.  That's  the  long  and  short  on't, 
Pownall.  Well,  I'm  willing  to  act  wi'  you,  so  long  as  you  play  upon 
the  square.     But  deal  falsely  wi'  me,  and  look  to  yourself,  man." 

"  Trust  to  my  honour,  my  worthy  Phaleg.  When  we've  settled 
this  little  affair  to  our  mutual  satisfaction  with  Captain  Sale — to 
our  mutual  satisfaction,  I  repeat — I  shall  make  myself  scarce — 
emigrate.  I've  had  enough  of  a  vagabond  life,  and  mean  to  turn  my 
talents  to  proper  account.  America's  the  land  for  a  sharp  fellow 
like  me — or  Australia." 

"Not  a  bad  plan,"  Phaleg  remarked.  "I  think  I  shall  go  to 
Horsteraylia  myself.  What  say'st  thou,  Obed?  Wilt  go  wi'  thy 
father?" 

"  No,"  the  younger  gipsy  replied,  bluntly.  "  I  shall  stick  to  the 
owd  country.  Leave  me  little  Robin,"  he  added,  patting  the  don- 
key's neck,  "  and  I  shall  be  quite  content." 

"  Well,  do  as  thou  wilt,  lad,"  Phaleg  said.  "  Thou  shalt  have 
Bobin,  and  welcome — ^though,  mayhap,  I  shall  change  my  mind  afore 
the  time  comes  for  starting.  Thy  mother  and  Rue  mayn't  like  to  go." 

"  It'll  be  your  own  fault,  my  worthy  Phaleg,"  Simon  remarked, 
"if  you  don't  get  enough  to  enable  you  to  live  comfortably  either 
l»ere  or  in  Australia." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  should  like,  Mester  Pownall,"  the  gipsy 
iqoined,  dryly ;  "  so  I'm  quite  ready  to  act  wi'  you.  Where  is  the 
capt'n  ?" 

"  At  Windsor  with  his  regiment,  but  I  mean  to  write  and  appoint 
a  meeting  with  him  without  delay.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
forming him  that  his  future  fortune  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
Ms  position  in  society  depend  upon  his  keeping  that  appointment.  If 
he  fails,  he  must  take  the  consequences." 
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"  He'll  come  then^ou  think  ?"  .      I 

'Tm  sure  of  it.     He  daren't  refuse.     And  now  for  the  plan ■"  i 

Here  Simon  lowered  his  voice  so  much  that  I  could  not  catch  what 
he  said. 

"  How  if  he  should  turn  rusty  ?"  Phaleg  remarked,  after  a  pause. 

"  In  that  case,  I'll  make  him  feel  my  power  to  its  fuU  extent," 
Pownall  rejoined.  "  But,  bless  you !  it'll  never  come  to  that.  He 
may  stamp,  and  swear,  and  call  me  ugly  names,  as  he  has  often  done 
before — but  I  know  the  way  to  tame  him.  I  shall  use  an  argument 
not  to  be  resisted.  Only  let  me  threaten  to  produce  the  rightful 
wUl,  and  he'll  agree  to  my  terms  pretty  quickly — be  tliey  what  they 
may.  It  won't  suit  him  to  lose  2,000/.  a  year.  It  won't  suit  him  to 
be  publicly  disgraced,  which  he  will  be  if  it  comes  to  be  known  that 
he  has  been  acting  under  a  wrong  will,  with  full  understanding  that 
it  is  wrongful.  He  has  to  choose  between  compliance  with  my  de- 
mands and  ruin,  Phaleg — absolute  ruin." 

"Poor  young  gen'l'man !"  Phaleg  cried,  with  affected  commisera- 
tion.    "Don't  be  too  hard  upon  him." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  extortionate,  my  tender-hearted  Phaleg," 
Pownall  rejoined.  "  But  I  must  take  care  of  myself,  you  know. 
Besides,  I've  got  to  share  the  spoil  with  you.  We  must  have  a  good 
round  sum.  It's  our  last  chance.  He'll  want  to  have  the  will  de- 
livered up  this  time." 

"  He  must  be  a  precious  fool  if  he  doesn't,"  Phaleg  said.  "  It's  a 
wonder  to  me  he  didn't  bargain  for  it  at  first — but  he  didn't  know 
you  so  well  then  as  he  has  done  since.  You  haven't  got  the  will 
about  you  now  P — eh  !"  he  added,  with  a  suddeness  that  made  Simon 
start,  and  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  had  an  evil  motive  for  putting 
the  question. 

"  No,  no,"  Pownall  replied,  evidently  in  some  trepidation.  "Do 
you  think  I  would  carry  such  a  valuable  document  as  that  about 
me  ?  It  is  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety — where  no  one  but  myself 
can  find  it.  One  can't  be  too  cautious,  you  know,  worthy  Phaleg. 
One  never  knows  into  what  sort  of  company  one  may  get." 

"  Very  true,"  the  other  replied.  "  And  1  wouldn't  advise  you  to 
take  that  precious  dokiment  i'  your  pocket  when  you  pays  Capt'n 
Sale  a  visit,  or  you  may  chance  to  return  without  it.  And  I  think 
you'd  be  all  the  safer  at  the  interview  wi'  a  friend  like  me  at  your 
elbow.  But  I  wish  you'd  just  explain  this  to  me,  Pownall.  I  never 
could  rightly  understand  how  there  eomed  to  be  two  wills ;  nor  how  j 
you  managed  to  get  the  true  will  into  your  possession  ?    I  suppose  i 

Jrou  stole  it  when  you  broke  into  the  room  where  the  dead  man  was  j 
ying?" 

"Hush !  Phaleg,"  Simon  cried;  "  I  don't  like  to  speak  of  the  old  j 
chap  on  a  night  Tike  this.    I'll  just  take  another  drop  of  brandy, 
and  then  I'll  give  you  the  information  you  desire.    Old  Mobb,  you 
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most  know,  had  two  great-nephews — ^the  present  Captain  Sale  and 
Mervyn  Clitheroe.  Clitheroe  was  his  favourite,  and  he  meant  to 
leave  him  his  monfigr,  but  the  lad  displeased  him  by  shooting  a  tabby- 
cat  belonging  to  the  old  missis,  and  Mobb  changed  his  mind,  making 
a  will  in  favour  of  Malpas  Sale.  That  was  the  first  will.  Pay  atten- 
tion, Phaleg.  By-and-by,  however,  Clitheroe  gets  into  his  nncle's 
good  graces  again,  the  tabby-cat  is  forgotten,  the  old  missis  dies,  and 
a  second  wiU  is  made,  by  which  Mervyn  becomes  heir.  That  second 
will  is  the  true  will.  Pay  particular  attention  now,  Phaleg,  and  you 
shall  hear  how  the  precious  document  came  into  my  possession. 
'Twas  a  cleverly  managed  affair  as  you  will  admit.  On  the  day  of  his 
death  old  Mobb  was  burning  papers  in  his  bedroom,  which  was  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  a  little  window  looking  in  the  garden,  and  he  meant 
to  have  destroyed  the  first  wiU — ihejirst  mil,  mind,  Phaleg — placing 
it  on  his  bed  for  that  purpose.  Now  the  bed  being  close  to  the 
window,  and  the  window  being  open,  and  I  chancing  to  be  in  the 
garden  at  the  time — ^watching  the  old  man's  proceedings — ^I  seiised 
the  opportunity  when  Mobb's  back  was  turned,  thrust  in  my  hand, 
and  grabbed  the  will." 

"  But  what  were  the  nse  of  grabbin'  it,  if  it  wam't  the  right 
wiU  ?"  Phaleg  inquired. 

"  You  shaJi  hear,  if  yon'U  let  me  tell  the  story  in  my  own  way, 
most  respectable  Phaleg,"  Simon  replied.  "The  old  man  didn't  per- 
ceive what  I  had  done,  but  thought  he  had  burnt  the  will,  and  soon 
afterwards  took  to  his  bed  and  died.  The  right  will  I  knew  was 
locked  up  in  a  bureau  in  the  bedroom,  but  I  hoped  to  get  the  key, 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  secure  that  precions  document,  and  put 
the  wrong  wiU  in  its  place.  In  this  I  was  disappointed — so  I 
was  compelled  to  break  into  the  room  at  night  to  accomplish  the 
job." 

"At  which  time  I  caught  sight  of  you,"  Phaleg  remarked. 

"  Unluckily  for  me,  but  luckily  for  yourself,  you  did  so,  my  crafty 
Phaleg,"  Simon  went  on.  "My  object  in  making  this  change  of  the 
will  must  now  be  apparent  to  you,  methinks.  The  second  will  was 
found  where  I  had  placed  it ;  was  read ;  and  Malpas  declared  heir — 
heir  to  2,000/.  a  year.  But  the  true  will  being  in  my  possession,  I 
eould  upset  him  in  a  moment  by  its  production.  And  this  I  took 
care  to  let  the  fortunate  youth  know.  You  would  have  grinned  to 
see  how  chopfaUen  he  looked  when  I  gave  him  the  intormation. 
However,  he  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  terms  with 
me,  and  he  did  so  without  hesitation." 

"What  did  you  get  out  of  him,  may  I  ask?*'  the  gipsy  said. 

"  That's  scarcely  a  fair  question,  worthy  Phaleg,"  Simon  replied, 
"  and  you  must  excuse  my  answering  it.  I  dare  say  you'll  leara, 
though,  at  our  meeting  with  the  captain,  for  he'll  be  sure  to  rake 
up  old  scores.    Thus  you  see,  Phaleg — and  I'll  give  it  yon  an  the 

V  2 
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moral  of  my  story — a  man  should  never  make  a  second  will  till  he 
has  burnt  the  first." 

At  this  moment,  I  bent  forward  rather  incautiously,  and,  in  doing 
so,  made  a  slight  noise,  which  caught  the  quick  ears  of  Obed. 

I  drew  back  instantly,  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  exclamation 
of  the  younger  gipsy,  that  he  had  seen  me. 

"There's  a  man  round  the  comer !"  he  cried.  "I  saw  him  draw 
back  his  head." 

"  A  listener  !"  Pownall  exclaimed.  "  If  it  should  be  young  Cli- 
theroe,  we're  done  for !" 

"  If  it  should  be  young  Clitheroe  I'll  do  for  him"  Phaleg  roared, 
with  a  fearful  oath,  that  left  me  little  doubt  he  would  try  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution.     "  Come  along,  Obed." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  dashed  round  the  corner,  brandishing  his 
bludgeon. 

They  were  within  an  ace  of  discovering  me,  and  if  it  had  lightened 
at  the  time  I  must  infallibly  have  been  detected.  But  I  managed  to 
elude  them.  Instead  of  attempting  flight,  which  I  knew  would  be 
useless,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  crept  round  the  corner 
of  the  haystack  so  expeditiously,  that  I  was  actually  amongst  them 
before  they  had  moved  from  the  spot.  Simon  Pownall  did  not  qmt 
his  post,  and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  bury  myself  in  the  hay, 
which  screened  me  effectually. 

The  shouts  and  oaths  of  the  gipsies  as  they  beat  about  the  hay- 
stack reached  me  where  I  lay,  and  told  me  what  I  had  to  expect  if 
■my  hiding-place  should  be  discovered.  Presently  they  came  back, 
.:greatly  enraged  at  their  failure.  Phaleg  swore  lustily  at  his  son,  and 
told  him  he  must  have  been  dreaming ;  but  Obed  stoutly  maintained 
the  contrary,  declaring  that  he  had  seen  a  man's  head  as  plainly  as 
he  now  beheld  his  own  father's.  Where  was  he,  then  ?  What  had 
become  of  him  ?  Phaleg  demanded.  Obed  couldn't  tell ;  so,  after 
some  wrangling,  they  both  held  their  peace. 

The  incident  served  to  break  up  the  conference.  Simon  Pownall, 
though  concurring  in  opinion  with  the  elder  gipsy  that  Obed  must 
have  been  deceived,  was  evidently  rendered  uneasy,  and  declined  to 
talk  any  more  on  business.  Much  to  my  relief — for  I  began  to  find 
my  position  almost  intolerable — I  heard  him  soon  afterwards  an- 
nounce his  departure.  After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Phaleg, 
in  too  low  a  tone  to  reach  me,  he  bade  him  and  his  son  good  night, 
and  set  off. 

Nothing  passed  between  the  gipsies  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  when 
Simon,  as  1  presumed,  was  fairly  out  of  hearing,  the  elder  ruffiani 
observed  to  his  son,  with  a  laugh : 

"  I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  Obed — I  mean  to  have  that  will." 

"  You  do,  father  P"  the  younger  gipsy  replied.  "  Then  you  won'l 
"»ork  wi'  this  owd  chan ';" " 
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"  Not  unless  I'm  driven  to  it,  lad,"  the  other  replied.  "  I  cannot 
trust  him ;  and  I  know  he  doesn't  trust  me,  but  means  to  throw  me 
over,  if  he  can.  All  Capt'n  Sale  wants  is  the  will ;  and  he  would 
liever  deal  wi'  me  than  wi'  a  greedy  curmudgeon  like  Simon.  We 
must  find  out  where  the  will  be  hidden,  Obed." 

"You  don't  think  as  how  th'.owd  chap  had  it  about  him  to-night?" 
the  son  rejoined. 

"  I  had  my  doubts,"  Phaleg  returned,  "  and  I  thought  of  knockin' 
him  on  the  head  to  see.  But  if  I  hadn't  found  it  it  would  ha'  been 
awk'ard.  I  should  ha'  cracked  the  nut  without  gettin'  the  kamal. 
So  I  thought  it  best  to  let  things  bide  as  they  be." 

"  Lucky  for  him  you  did  think  so,  father,"  Obed  laughed.  "  Well, 
I've  a  plan,  which,  if  we  can  bring  it  to  bear,  wiU  enable  us  to  stand 
in  Simon's  shoes  as  regards  the  capt'n.  You  shall  hear  what  'tis 
when  I  ha'  conned  it  over." 

"  Well  done,  Obed,"  the  elder  gipsy  cried,  approvingly.  "  Thy 
wits  are  sharp  enough,  lad,  if  thou  chooses  to  give  'em  fair  play,  and 
not  fancy  thou  sees  a  man's  head  round  the  comer  of  a  hayrick — ha '. 
ha !  But  come  1  the  rain's  over.  Bring  along  Robin,  and  let's  be 
jogging." 

With  this  he  evidently  moved  off,  and  his  son  was  not  long  in 
following  him. 

As  soon  as  I  deemed  the  coast  clear  I  shook  off  th«  covering  of 
hay,  and  congratulated  myself  on  my  deliverance.  If  the  miscreants 
had  remained  many  minutes  longer,  I  must  have  shifted  my  position, 
or  have  been  stifled. 

Suffering  a  few  minutes  more  to  elapse  before  quitting  the  field, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  null. 

I  rose  betimes  next  day,  and  spent  the  whole  of  it  in  searching 
for  Pownall  and  the  gipsies.  But  though  I  scoured  the  country 
round  for  miles,  visiting  every  spot  where  I  thought  it  likely  tidings 
could  be  obtained,  I  learnt  nothmg.  No  one  answering  to  Pownalrs 
description  had  been  seen  at  Weverham,  or  any  of  the  adjacent 
hamlets — nor  had  lodged — so  far  as  I  could  discover — at  any  way- 
side inn  or  hovel.  I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  my  quest  of  the 
gipsies.  The  latter,  I  found,  had  been  encamped  on  Delamere 
I'orest  during  the  last  week,  but  had  struck  their  tent  a  few 
hours  before  I  assisted  at  their  rendezvous  with  Pownall  at  the  hay- 
stack, and  in  all  probability  they  had  removed  to  some  distant  spot. 

Sorely  disappointed,  I  rode  over  on  the  ensuing  day  to  Marston, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Ned  Culcheth.  Ned  advised  me 
to  keep  quiet,  and  not  give  the  alarm.  Something  would  soon  be 
heard,  he  was  sure,  of  Captain  Sale,  and  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the 
vicarage  I  should  be  apprised.  The  captaui's  movements  should  be 
closely  watched,  and,  likely  enough,  we  might  catch  all  the  birds  we 
wanted  with  the  same  net.     I  was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the 
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success  of  Ned's  scheme,  but  having  nothing  better  of  my  own  to 
suggest,  I  agreed  to  it,  and  the  worthy  fellow  took  measures  to  carry 
it  out. 

But  while  this  matter  was  in  abeyance,  another  event  occurred, 
which  I  shall  relate  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

I  give  a  Rustic  F6te  at  the  MilL 

KiND-HEAKTED  Miss  Hazilrigge,  ever  anxious  to  promote  harmless 
amusement,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  helping  to  make  other 
people  happy — ^young  people  especially — persuaded  me  to  give  a 
rustic /evfe  at  the  mill,  promising  to  take  all  trouble  of  the  arrange- 
ments off  my  hands. 

"You  have  only  to  invite  your  friends,"  the  good  lady  said. 
"Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  Of  course  you  will  ask  John  Brideoakc 
and  his  sister ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Cuthbert  Spring  will  come 
over  if  you  send  him  word.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  him,  by  the 
by,  for  the  last  week.  And  now,  when  shall  it  be  ?  The  sooner  the 
better,  I  think,  for  the  weather  is  extremely  fine  just  now,  and 
likely  to  continue  so.  To-day  is  Monday — suppose  we  say  Thursday. 
That  will  give  plenty  of  time  for  preparation.  But  mind,  it  is  merely 
to  be  a  rustic  fete,  and  quite  simple  in  character,  for  if  auy  preten- 
sion is  attempted,  or  any  fine  folks  are  invited,  John  Brideoake  and 
his  sister  will  never  join  it,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there.  Miss  Hazilrigge,"  I  replied ;  "and 
as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  should  very  much  prefer  a  little 
out-door  entertainment  at  which  my  humbler  friends  can  assist — 
and  I  will  therefore  invite  Ned  Culcheth  and  his  wife.  I  dare  say 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  up  a  dance  on  the  green  sward  near  the 
mill-pool." 

" Delightful !"  Miss  Hazilrigge  cried.  "I  hope  the  Cr  ■  'leths 
will  come.  To  make  sure,  you  had  better  say  that  I  wi  ,;..  some 
conveyance  for  them — and  they  shall  be  taken  back  nex'  c.ay.  Don't 
omit  to  mention  that." 

"You  are  kindness  itself,  dear  Miss  Hazilrigge,"  I  rejoined,  "and 
leave  nothing  imdone  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  your  friends 
and  dependents." 

The  fete  was  therefore  fixed  for  the  following  Thursday,  and  I 
despatched  an  invitation  without  delay  to  Cuthbert  Spring.  I  did 
not  hear  from  him  till  the  Wednesday  morning,  when  I  received  a 
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letter  to  say  that  he  had  just  returned  from  London,  whither  he  had 
been  summoned  by  important  business.  He  ■would  be  extremely 
happy  to  assist  at  my  rvmd  festiyities,  he  said,  and  would  bring  with 
him  his  old  friend  Major  Atherton,  who  had  returned  with  him  from 
town;  desiring  me  to  mention  to  Mr.  Hazilrigge  that  he  should 
claim  his  hospitality  for  the  night  for  himself  and  his  friend  at  the 
Grange. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  Cuthbert  and  his  friend,  of  course," 
Old  Hazy  said,  when  I  delivered  the  message.  "  But  who  is  Major 
Atherton  ?  I  don't  recollect  him." 

I  could  afford  no  information,  the  major  being  equally  a  stranger 
to  me,  and  the  old  gencleman  contented  himself  with  remarking  that 
he  had  no  doubt  he  must  be  an  agreeable  man,  or  Cuthbert  would 
not  have  volunteered  to  bring  him. 

"  Apropos  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  swan,  and 
that,  according  to  Artemidorus,  signifies  joy  and  the  revealing  of 
secrets.  And  the  night  before,  I  dreamed  that  my  teeth  were 
whiter,  firmer,  and  more  comely  than  ordinary,  denoting,  according 
to  Anselmus  Juhanus,  prosperity,  good  news,  and  friendship  among 
relations.  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  learn  some  curious  intelligence 
from  Major  Atherton,  as  well  as  experience  much  pleasure  in  his 
society." 

I  aco[uiesced  with  him  in  opinion,  and  here  the  matter  dropped. 

My  invitation  to  Ned  Culcheth  and  Sissy  was  delivered  in  person. 
On  learning  that  a  light  cart  would  be  sent  for  them  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  fete,  and  that  the  same  conveyance 
would  bring  them  back  next  day,  the  only  obstacle  to  their  prompt 
acceptance  was  removed ;  and  they  joyfully  promised  to  come. 
Sissy  said  she  should  look  forward  with  delight  to  seeing  her  kind 
friends  at  the  mill  again,  and  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  back 
little  Grace  with  her,  if  Dame  Mavis  would  only  spare  the  sweet 
child  for  a  month.  Sissy  loved  little  Grace,  she  said,  as  dearly  as 
if  she  were  her  own  daughter. 

Nothing  had  been  hes^  of  Malpas.  Ned  had  caused  inquiries  to 
be  made  at  the  vicarage,  but  no  letter  had  been  received  from  him, 
neither  did  it  appear  that  he  was  expected. 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  and  the  weather  proving  highly  pro- 

Eitious,  I  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  fete  would  go  off  well.  A 
irge  level  patch  of  green  sward  in  front  of  the  miller's  picturesque 
abode  had  been  carefully  rolled  and  mown  till  it  resembled  a 
bowling-green,  and  on  this  turf  the  amusements  were  to  take  place. 
Here  a  marquee  was  pitched,  which  had  been  sent  from  Owlartom 
Grange,  and,  adjoining  it,  stood  a  long  tabic,  covered  with  all  the 
essentials  of  an  excellent  cold  collation :  a  roast  sirloin  of  beef, 
roast  lamb,  pigeon  pies,  roast  fowls,  hams,  tongues,  and  other  good 
things  too  numerous  to  particularise.     Covers  were  laid  for  thirtv 
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persons,  and  benches  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  table  capable 
of  comfortably  accommodating  that  number. 

But  after  all,  though  good  viands  and  stout  ale  are  not  to  be 
despised,  ^fete  would  be  nothing — in  female  eyes,  at  least — without 
music  and  dancing.  Accordingly,  by  the  kind  prevision  of  Miss 
Hazilrigge,  the  Weverham  band  of  musicians  was  engaged,  con- 
sisting of  a  couple  of  fiddles,  a  flute,  hautboy,  and  bassoon.  A 
little  stage  was  erected  on  the  right  of  the  lawn,  opposite  the 
marquee,  on  which  chairs  and  stands  were  placed ;  and  this  con- 
stituted the  orchestra. 

A  pretty  picture  altogether ;  with  a  background  formed  by  the 
mill,  and  the  old-fashioned  timber-and-plaster  habitation  contiguous 
to  it.  The  latter,  with  its  gray  thatched  roof,  its  black-and-white 
chequer-work,  and  its  transom  windows,  was  quite  as  pleasing  an 
object  as  the  mill  itself.  On  the  right  of  the  gre«n  was  a  small  but 
prettily  laid-out  garden,  screened  oif  by  a  low  privet  hedge ;  and 
on  the  left  lay  the  orchard,  which  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to 
describe.  A  couple  of  gaily-decorated  boats  were  moored  to  the 
margin  of  the  mill-pool,  and  hard  by  the  wooden  steps,  serving  as  a 
landing-place,  grew  a  beautiful  weeping  willow,  its  pendent  branches 
dipping  into  the  water. 

Sucn  was  the  scene  presented  to  my  gaze  as  I  contem- 
plated it  with  Mr.  Ponder,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the 
company. 

But  pleasing  as  I  then  thought  it,  it  was  nothing  to  wha^it  after- 
wards became,  when  the  green  was  thronged  by  merry  groups,  when 
every  seat  at  the  long  table  was  occupied,  and  the  viands  were  in  a 
state  of  active  demolition,  when  laugh  and  jest  went  round,  whea 
the  butler  and  his  assistants  were  in  lull  employ,  when  the  musicians 
struck  up  their  liveliest  strains,  and  good-looking  lads  and  buxom 
lasses  footed  it  blithely  in  the  country  dance  and  the  jig. 

But  lo !  an  arrival.  It  is  Miss  Hazilrigge.  Three  o'clock  is 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  fete,  but  she  conies  a  little  earlier, 
wishing  to  be  satisfied  that  her  directions  have  been  properly  carried 
Out.  After  looking  round,  and  examining  all  the  preparations  with 
a  critical  cvc,  the  good  lady  claps  her  hands  with  delight,  declaring^ 
that  all  had  been  done  to  admiration.  Mr.  Ponder  appropriates  the 
compliment  to  himself,  and  bows  respectfully.  Mr.  Hazilrigge  comes 
next  with  Ora,  M'ho  is  channingly  attired,  and  looks  more  bewitching- 
than  ever  in  her  pretty  straw  hat.  The  old  gentleman  seizes  my 
arm,  and  tells  me,  with  a  comical  look,  which  1  scarcely  know  how 
to  interpret,  that  he  has  invited  two  persons  to  my  feie — a  gipsy 
woman  and  her  daughter.  Seeing  me  stare  at  him,  he  hastens  to- 
add,  "but  they're  both  very  decent,  well-mannered  people,  and 
won't  offend  anybody.  The  daughter  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
creatures  you  ever  beheld — with  such  a  pair  of  black  eyes — such 
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supple  limbs— and  such  a  little  foot.  She  dances  like  a  Spanish 
gitsna.    Doesn't  she,  Ora  ?  " 

"  She  is  exceedingly  pretty,  indeed,  and  dances  with  inimitable 
grace,"  his  niece  repued.  "  Her  raven  tresses  and  superb  black  eyes 
are  enough  to  make  one  turn  pale  with  envy.  I  am  very  glad  my 
uncle  has  bidden  her  to  joui  Jefe,  Mervyn,  for  she  will  be  quite 
an  attraction  to  it.  The  only  misfortune  is,  she  will  turn  the  heads, 
of  all  the  men,  and  make  them  indifferent  to  their  homely  partners. 
Her  mother  tells  fortunes  capitally,  and  will  afford  amusement  to  the 
younger  damsels*  and  their  admirers.  She  wanted  to  give  me  a  peep 
into  the  future  this  morning ;  but  I  decliaed." 

"She  told  my  fortune,  though,"  Old  Hazy  cried,  "and  told  it  re- 
markably well.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  into  my  secrets,  you  saucy 
minx,"  he  added  to  Ora,  "  so  you  needn't  expect  it.  But  as  I  was 
saying,  this  gipsy  woman  told  me  a  great  deal  that  Aai  happened  to 
me,  and  that  is  only  known  to  myself  and  to  one  other  person — and 
a  great  deal  that  tcill  happen  to  me.  She  seems  as  well  versed  in 
chiromancy  as  Dr.  Hooker  himself." 

"  I  shonld't  be  surprised  if  she  has  derived  some  of  her  informa- 
tion concerning  previous  events  in  your  history  from  that  respectable 
individual,"  I  ofeerved.  But,  seeing  the  old  gentleman  look  rather 
blank,  I  added,  "  Well,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  invited  the  gipsy 
pair.  Ora's  description  of  the  daughter  makes  me  curious  to  see 
her,  and  the  mother's  skill  in  soothsaying  shall  be  put  to  tli& 
test." 

Soon  after  this,  Apphia  and  her  brother  arrived,  and  I  flew  to 
bid  them  welcome.  They  told  me  I  might  expect  a  lai^  attend- 
ance, for  the  glen  was  thronged  with  young  folks  of  both  sexes  on 
their  way  from  Weverham.  I  may  here  mention  that  I  had  left  the 
Weverham  invitations  to  John,  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  village 
folk  enabled  him  to  make  a  better  selection  than  I  could  do.  I  had 
not  given  him  a  very  agreeable  office,  he  said,  for  when  a  rumour 
of  thejefe  got  abroaJi  everybody  wanted  to  go  to  it,  and  numbers- 
were  of  course  disappointed. 

But  here  they  come  !  A  lai^e  party  of  lads  and  lasses  in  holiday 
attire  step  upon  the  green,  preceded  by  Mr.  Mavis,  who,  arrayed  in 
his  Sunday  habiliments,  and  having  a  large  bunch  of  white  ribands 
stuck  on  bis  breast,  performs  the  part  of  usher,  takes  tickets,  and 
presents  the  company  to  me.  The  young  men  look  rather  sheepish 
at  first,  and  the  damsels  somewhat  bashful,  but,  encouraged  by  the 
bland  and  friendly  manner  of  Miss  HazUrigge,  by  the  smiles  and 
kind  addresses  of  the  younger  ladies,  ana  1  may  venture  to  say  by 
mv  own  not  uncourteous  reception,  they  speedily  regain  their  con- 
fidence, and  appear  quite  at  ease.  Bv  this  time,  also,  the  band  of 
musicians  have  arrived,  and  taken  their  places  on  the  orchestra^ 
after  a  brief  preliminary  tuning  of  their  instruments,  strike  up  a 
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lively  air,  and  on  the  instant  every  countenance  becomes  animated^  \ 
and  every  tongue  is  unloosed. 

After  a  short  interval,  more  guests  arrive — a  second  detachment  of 
village  lads  and  lasses  more  numerous  than  the  first.  Mr.  Mavis 
has  enough  to  do  to  get  them  all  forward,  and  laughs  heartily  at 
their  uncouth  bows  and  scrapes,  and  their  funny  curtseys.  Then 
come  the  miller's  men;  such  of  them  as  are  married,  with  their  wives 
and  children.  Then  more  villagers,  untU  at  last  the  green  is  quite 
thronged.  At  last,  just  when  I  have  begun  to  give  them  up,  to  my 
great  satisfaction  I  descry  Ned  Culcheth  and  Sissy.  They  are 
accompanied  by  Dame  Mavis  and  her  little  daughter.  The  crowd 
draw  aside  to  afford  them  passage  as  they  advance  towards  me. 
Sissy  comes  first,  holding  Grace  by  the  £and,  looking  more  like 
her  former  self  than  I  have  seen  her  of  late.  If  anything,  improved, 
for,  whUe  she  has  quite  recovered  her  bloom  and  beauty,  her  manner 
is  sedate  and  wholly  free  from  levity.  For  manly  bearing,  not  one 
in  that  assemblage  can  compare  with  Ned  Culcheth ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  stout,  well-looking  lads  amidst  it  too.  Ned  is  a  first-rate 
specimen  of  a  stalwart  English  yeoman.  I  feel  quite  proud  of  him. 
His  heart  beams  out  in  his  honest  countenance,  and  makes  itself  felt 
.  in  his  warm  grasp.  Giving  him  and  his  wife  a  cordial  welcome,  I 
tell  Sissy  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  she  has  retunied  to  her  primi- 
tive Welsh  hat,  as  a  bonnet  does  not  suit  her  half  so  well.  She 
colours  a  little,  and  turns  to  her  husband,  who  informs  me,  with 
a  laugh,  that  his  missis  has  put  on  the  hat  thinking  to  please  me. 
Well,  she  has  succeeded,  if  such  was  her  intention.  Unbidden 
thoughts  cross  me.  As  I  look  at  Sissy  and  contrast  her  present 
cheerful  expression  and  composed  manner  with  her  recent  woful 
condition  as  exhibited  on  this  very  spot,  I  can  scarcely  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  cliange.  The  past  now  only  appears  like  a  troubled 
dream.  Some  thoughts  of  a  like  nature  probably  occur  to  Sissy, 
for  I  observe  licr  lip  quiver,  and  a  tear  stait  to  her  eye.  Her  hus- 
band notices  her  emotion  too,  and,  guessing  the  cause,  catches  little 
Grace  in  his  arms,  and  holds  her  up  to  his  wife  to  receive  a  kiss.  But 
this  does  not  improve  matters,  but  rather  makes  them  worse,  for  as 
Sissy  strains  her  little  pet  to  her  bosom,  her  tears  can  no  longer  be 
repressed,  and  she  rushes  away  until  licr  emotion  quite  subsides. 
But  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  she  gives  way,  and  as  Dame 
Mavis  kindly  says,  "  it  be  quite  excusable."  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  all  the  better  of  her  for  the  display  of  feeling.  "  I  do  believe 
Sissy  loves  my  child  as  well  as  I  do  myself,"  Dame  Mavis  chatters 
on ;  "  and  I  be  quite  sure  the  child  be  as  fond  of  her  as  she  be  of  her 
own  mother.  Therefore,  I  can't  find  i'  my  heart  to  deny  'cm  both 
since  Sissy  wants  to  take  Grace  home  wi'  her  for  a  month — ^and  I 
shall  e'en  let  the  child  go." 

Behold  a  grave  and  respectable-looking  personage,  in  a  blue  coat 
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and  -white  \raistcoat,  with  a  stately,  not  to  say  majestic,  deportment ! 
Mr.  Ponder  ccmes  to  tell  me  that  the  benches  at  the  table  are 
folly  occupied,  and  the  guests  eager  to  fell  to ;  so  I  accompany  the 
stately  butler,  and  by  our  joint  exertions,  aided  by  those  of  Mr.  Ha- 
zilrigge  and  John  Brideoake,  every  plate  is  speedUy  filled,  and  nearly 
as  speedily  emptied.  My  guests,  I  must  say,  -whether  male  or  female, 
have  no  lack  of  appetite,  and  do  ample  justice  to  the  good  thmgs  set 
before  them.  Luckily,  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Mr, 
Ponder  smiles  in  his  grave  manner  as  he  sees  the  havoc  I  am  making 
■with  the  noble  surloin  of  beef — ^very  little  of  which  now  remains — 
and  tells  me,  in  an  under  tone,  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  he  has  famous 
cold  roast  "  ribs  "  in  the  tent.  "  I  don't  think  they  will  eat  us  quite 
out,  sir,'"'  the  butler  adds.  Old  Hazy  seems  enchanted  -with  the 
scene,  declaring  that  it  does  him  good  to  see  such  real,  hearty, 
unsophisticated  enjoyment.  "I  woxild  rather  -witness  a  simple 
feast  of  this  kind,"  he  says,  "  than  a  grand  civic  banquet,  with 
my  Lord  Mayor  at  its  head."  Jugs  of  stout  ale  are  handed 
round  by  old  Finch  and  Rivers,  and  their  contents  liberally  dis- 
pensed. * 

At  length  the  fire  b^ins  to  slacken,  and  it  becomes  e-vident  that 
ihe  majority  of  the  party  have  had  enough.  Ponder  seizes  this  op- 
portumty  of  handing  round  the  -wine,  and  having  served  each  of  the 
guests  with  a  glass  of  fine  old  sherry,  which  makes  the  lads  smack 
their  lips  vrith  satisfaction,  and  brightens  the  eyes  of  the  lasses,  the 
butler  informs  the  company,  -with  a  politeness  tluit  b  generally  appre- 
ciated, that  he  is  extremely  sorry  to  disturb  them,  but  they  must 
excuse  him  for  intimating  that  their  places  were  required  by  the  next 
party.  On  this  they  all  rise  in  high  glee,  tender  their  thanks  to 
me,  and  the  squire,  and  madam  (meaning  Miss  Hazilri^e),  and 
the  voung  parson  (meaning  John),  and  the  young  ladies.  The 
benches  they  have  vacated  are  then  instantly  reoccupied. 

The  same  scene  is  acted  over  again,  and  the  second  batch  of  guests 
display  just  as  good  appetites  as  the  first,  and  keep  us  all  actively 
employed.  A  tlurd  party  succeeding,  evidently  possessing  as  vigor- 
oxB  powers  of  demolition  as  those  who  had  gone  before,  I  am  fain  to 
resign  my  post  of  carver-general  to  Old  Hazy,  who  very  kindly 
undertakes  it  for  me,  and  discharges  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  ra 
the  guests. 

Meanwhile,'' other  amusements  have  been  going  on.  The  boats 
have  been  put  in  requisition.  Ned  Culcheth,  who  plies  a  famous 
oar,  having  had  plenty  of  practice  on  Marston  Mere,  has  taken  his 
-wife  and  little  Grace  on  a  trip  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pool,  while  the 
second  boat  has  been  manned  by  two  of  the  miller's  men,  and  filled 
with  young  village-folk  of  either  sex,  whose  songs  and  merry  laughter 
can  be  heard  during  the  whole  of  their  passage  across  the  sheet  on 
water.    Ned  happens  to  bring  back  his  party  at  the  very  moment 
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of  my  quitting  my  post  at  the  refreshment-table,  and  I  am  just  in 
time,  therefore,  to  assist  Sissy  to  land. 

A  hubbub  at  the  further  end  of  the  green  now  informs  me  of  the 
arrival  of  the  pair  of  fortune-tellers.  Disengaging  themselves,  as  well 
as  they  can,  from  the  crowd,  by  whom  they  are  instantly  surrounded, 
the  two  gipsy  women  make  towards  me.  As  they  approach,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  my  old  acquaintance,  Peninnah,  while  her 
companion  must  certainly  be  Rue.  The  charms  of  the  latter  have 
not  been  exaggerated,  either  by  Old  Hazy  or  his  niece.  Look  at 
her  as  she  comes  along.  If  that  is  not  a  pretty  girl,  I  don't  know 
one  when  I  see  her.  What  with  her  singular  personal  attractions,^ 
and  her  characteristic  and  picturesque  attire,  she  offers  quite  a  study 
for  you,  if  you  are  a  painter.  Slight  in  figure,  and  pliant  of  limb,  her 
movements  are  as  easy  and  as  agile  as  those  of  a  fawn.  Her  features, 
are  cast  in  a  delicate  mould ;  nose  fine  and  straight ;  lips  ripe  and 
fuU,  and  as  vivid  as  carnation  ;  teeth  like  a  casket  of  pearls.  You 
must  expect  her  complexion  to  be  dark,  but  there  is  a  rich  glow- 
beneath  the  skin  that  gives  it  inexpressible  warmth  and  beauty. 
Her  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  full  of  fire,  yet  veiled  by  long  silken* 
eyelashes,  that  mitigate  their  radiance.  Her  brows  are  dark  as 
night,  and  her  jetty  tresses  are  coifed  by  a  coloured  Valencian* 
handkerchief  which  she  wears,  coquettishly  tied,  over  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  dress  is  somewhat  showy  in  point  of  colour,  and  fanciful 
in  make,  but  it  suits  her  perfectly.  There,  I  have  done.  You  ought 
to  have  her  before  you. 

Gipsy  women  wear  well,  or  possess  some  secret  for  the  preservation 
of  their  charms.  Old  age  comes  upon  them  at  once,  and  not  by 
degrees.  Pcninnah's  hair  is  as  raven  black  as  ever,  and  her  eyes  as 
bright ;  but  her  cheek-bones  are  higher  than  they  used  to  be,  and  her 
features  generally  sharper  and  more  prominent.  Still,  she  may  be 
reckoned  a  handsome  woman.  Her  countenance  has  an  expression 
of  greater  cunning  than  I  remember  noticing  in  it  before,  and  her 
glances  arc  restless  and  suspicious.  She  marches  boldly  up  to 
me;  but,  notwithstanding  her  confident  air,  I  can  see  that  she 
rather  doubts  the  reception  she  may  meet  with.  She  addresses 
me  in  the  usual  formula — asking  leave  to  tell  my  fortune.  I 
refuse. 

"  Nay,  let  mc  see  your  hand,  my  handsome  young  gentleman,"  she 
says :  "  it  bcn't  the  first  time  I  have  looked  at  it.  I  told  you  your 
fortune  truly  then,  and  I'll  tell  it  as  truly  now.  Ask  him  to  let  me 
look  at  his  hand,  my  pretty  young  lady,"  she  added  to  Ora.  "  I 
know  lie  won't  refuse  yo«." 

"  Oh !  you  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  suppose  I  have  any  influence 
over  Mr.  Clithcroc,  my  good  woman,"  Ora  rejoined.  "He  won't 
mind  what  I  say." 

"  Try,"  Peninnah  cried.     "  I  warrant  you'll  succeed. 
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Ora  looked  at  me,  and  unwilling  to  disoblige  her,  I  held  out  mj 
hand  to  the  gipsy-woman's  inspection. 

"Give  me  a  piece  of  silver,"  Peninnah  said;  "gold  would  be 
better,  if  you  have  it." 

"  silver  must  suffice,"  I  replied,  giving  her  a  half-crown.  "  What 
do  you  discover  ?  "  I  added,  as  she  gazed  into  the  palm  of  hand,  and 
attentively  perused  its  lines. 

"A  good  deal,"  she  replied  ;  "  a  good  deal  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  know.  But  you  must  step  aside  with  me  to  hear  it,  for  it  won't 
do  to  speak  before  all  the  world." 

"  Oh !  you  needn't  be  under  any  apprehension,  my  good  woman," 
Ora  said.  "  Mr.  Clitheroe  won't  mind  our  hearing  what  you  have 
to  tell.    WiU  you,  Mervyn  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  he  will,"  Peninnah  rejoined,  "  and  therefore  I  daren't 
speak.  But  I  will  tell  you  thus  much,  my  pretty  young  lady,  that 
he's  a  young  gentleman  as  is  bom  to  good  luck,  though  his  troubles 
ben't  yet  entirely  over." 

"No,  I  should  think  not,"  Ora  cried,  with  a  laugh. 

"Why  don't  you  let  the  woman  see  your  hand.  Miss  Doveton?  ** 
I  said. 

"Because  I'm  afraid,"  she  replied. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,"  Peninnah  exclaimed,  in  a  coaxing  voice. 
""  I  will  tell  you  nothing  disagreeable — that  I  promise  you." 

"  On  that  condition  I  am  willing  to  try  your  skill,"  Ora  returned, 
taking  off  her  glove,  and  resigning  her  white  little  hand  to  the  gipsy 
woman. 

Peninnah  studied  its  lines  attentively  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
looked  up  perplexed. 

"Mind!  you  are  only  to  tell  me  what  is  agreeable,"  Ora  cried. 
"  I  am  almost  as  superstitious  as  my  uncle,  and  if  misfortune  were 
predicted,  I  should  be  miserable." 

"Don't  be  uneasy,  my  sweet  young  lady,"  Peninnah  said.  "Your 
path  is  a  path  of  flowers,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  But  I  thought  there 
was  an  early  marriage,  and  something  that  I  can't  make  out  seems 
to  hinder  it.  I  should  like  to  look  at  that  gentleman's  hand,"  she 
added,  pointing  to  John  Brideoake,  who  was  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, watching  what  was  going  forward. 

"Why  at  his  hand  ?"  Ora  demanded,  colouring. 

"  Oh !  be  sure  I  have  good  reason  for  making  the  request,  my 
sweet  young  lady,"  Peninnah  said.  "  Will  you  allow  the  poor  gipsy 
woman  to  see  your  hand,  sir  ?"  she  added  to  John. 

But  he  coldly  and  decidedly  refused,  crossing  his  arms  upon  his 
breast. 

"  Never  for  such  a  purpose,"  he  said.  "  I  have  no  faith  in  your 
practices,  and  will  never  encourage  them." 

"As  you  please,  sir,"  Peninnah  replied,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  upon 
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him,  "but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  have  just  learnt,  you  would 
own  there  is  some  truth  in  the  art  I  practise.  Let  me  look  at  your 
hand,  young  lady,"  she  added,  turning  to  Apphia,  who  was  standing 
near  her  brother. 

"  On  no  account,"  Apphia  rejoined,  uneasily,  and  clinging  to  John. 

"  What !  you  are  also  afraid  of  me  ? — ^ha ! "  Peninnah  exclaimed, 
with  a  half  contemptuous  laugh.  "Have  you  no  curiosity  to  peer 
into  the  future — no  wish  to  know  what  will  befal  you  ?  Your  brother 
despises  my  art,  and  thinks  me  a  cheat.  Show  me  youF-hand,  and 
you  shall  see  whether  I  deserve  to  be  so  accounted." 

"Yes  do,  Apphia,"  Ora  cried,  rushing  up  to  her.  "I  want  to 
hear  what  she  will  say." 

"  Well,  since  you  desire  it,  I  will  not  oppose  your  wishes,"  Apphia 
said,  "though  I  am  quite  as  incredulous  as  John."  And  as  she 
spoke,  she  surrendered  her  hand  to  Peninnah,  who  rapidly  traced  its 
lines. 

"  Ah  !  what  is  this  I  see  ?"  the  gipsy  woman  exclaimed.  "  You 
say  you  are  incredulous.  Now  mark  my  words.  You  will  be 
suddenly  summoned  from  this  place,  and  will  go — shall  I  tell  you 
where  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  care  to  learn,"  Apphia  said,  with  evident  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  I  can  tell  you  whither  you  will  go,  and  what  will  occur  to  you/^ 
Peninnah  pursued.  "  Strange  things  are  in  store  for  you,  and  greaJ" 
surprises — some  risk,  perhaps,  of  which  I  can  give  you  a  warning, 
if  you  will  listen  to  me." 

"  Desist,  woman,"  John  Bridecake  interposed.  "  I  will  not  allow 
you  to  listen  to  her  longer,  Apphia."  And  taking  his  sister's  arm, 
he  drew  her  away. 

A  sudden  cry  startled  me  at  this  juncture,  and  turning,  I  found 
it  had  proceeded  from  Sissy  Culcheth.  After  disembarking  from  the 
boat.  Sissy  had  seated  herself  on  the  bank  near  the  weeping  willow 
with  little  Grace,  and  was  so  much  occupied  in  playing  and  chatting 
with  the  child,  that  she  had  not  noticed  the  arrival  of  the  gipsy  pair. 
Grace  at  last  perceived  them,  calling  Sissy's  attention  to  Peninnah, 
who  was  now  close  at  hand.  On  beholding  her.  Sissy  started  to  her 
feet,  with  the  half  scream  I  have  described.  Ned  Culcheth  heard 
the  cry  as  well  as  myself,  and  was  instantly  by  her  side,  anxiously 
inquiring  what  was  the  matter  P 

"There  she  is!"  Sissy  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  alarm.  "That's 
the  black  gipsy  'oomans  who  told  me  my  fortunes,  and  said  you 
would  kill  me.  How  she  looks  at  us  !  I  wish  she  would  go  away. 
She  frightens  me." 

"  Shake  off  your  fear,  Sissy,"  Ned  cried.  "  She  shan't  meddle 
with  you.  Away  with  you,  woman!"  he  added,  with  a  menacing 
look  at  Peninnah. 
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"  I  don't  •want  to  meddle  with  her,"  the  gipsj  \roman  replied.  "  I 
bear  her  no  iU-will.  But  my  words  came  true,  and  she  knows  it. 
Let  her  think  over  what  I  did  say,  and  she'll  find  I  was  right.  She 
has  had  a  narrow  escape ;  but  the  danger  is  past  now,  and  the  rest 
of  her  days  will  be  free  from  trouble." 

"  Well,  there's  comfort  in  that,  at  aD  erents,"  Ned  said. 

"Ay,  but  I  have  yet  more  comfort  for  her,"  Peninnah  went  on. 
"The  dearest  wish  of  her  heart  will  be  gratified." 

"  What's  that  yoa  tell  me  ?"  Sissy  cried,  gazing  eagerly  at  her. 

"  The  wish  nearest  your  heart  is  to  possess  a  child  like  this — 
ben't  it  ?"  Pemnnah  said.  "  Let  me  look  at  your  hand,  and  I  will 
tell  you  whether  you  wiU  have  your  wish."  And  as  Sissy  extended 
her  hand — not  without  some  misgiving — ^towards  her,  she  added, 
"  Ere  three  years  are  flown  you  will  be  the  mother  of  two  children." 

"You  promise  me  this,  my  good  'oomans  ?"  Sissy  exclaimed,  joy- 
fully. 

"  Soh !  I  am  a  good  woman  now,"  Peninnah  cried.  "  But  no 
matter  !  good  or  bad,  my  words  will  come  to  pass." 

WhUe  Peninnah  was  thus  occupied.  Rue,  who  was  standing  a  few 
paces  off,  signed  to  me  to  follow  her,  and  moved  towards  the  edge  of 
the  mill-pool.  Struck  by  her  manner,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  had  something  to  communicate  to  me,  I  complied,  and  soon 
drew  near  her.  Without  appearing  to  notice  my  approach,  or  even 
looking  at  me,  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "Be  cautious  where  you  go ! 
you  are  in  danger." 

"From  whom  ?"  I  demanded. 

"I  dare  not  give  you  further  explanation  now,"  she  replied ;  "but 
I  will  try  to  have  a  word  with  you  before  I  leave." 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  Peninnah,  who,  calling  sharply  to  her 
daughter,  bade  her  to  come  back  to  her  at  once. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  an  opportunity,  I  took  Ned  Culcheth  aside, 
and  told  him  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  gipsy  pair.  "  But  be  careful 
not  to  alarm  them,"  I  said.  "When  they  take  their  departure, 
follow  them,  and  find  out  where  they  go.  I  am  concerned  to  give 
you  all  this  trouble,  Ned.  But  I  know  you  are  willing — nay,  anxious 
to  serve  me." 

"'Anxious'  is  the  word,  sir,"  the  honest  fellow  replied.  "  I  was 
thinkin'  of  doin'  it  of  my  own  accord ;  and  I  trust  to  bring  you 
tidings  before  many  hours  of  the  whereabouts  of  Phal^  and  his 
hopeful  son — ^perhaps  of  the  sly  old  fox,  Pownall  himself.  That  gipsy 
girl  is  woundy  pratty — pity  she  comes  of  such  a  bad  stock !  I'll 
just  give  Sissy  a  hint  of  my  plans,  that  she  mayn't  be  uneasy  when 
I  go." 

Another  interruption.  Busy  Miss  Hazilri^e  comes  up,  and  tells 
me  she  has  been  looking  for  me  everywhere.  She  urges  me  to  call 
for  a  country  dance,  and  acting  upon  her  suggestion,  I  at  once 
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engage  Ora,  and  then  clapping  my  hands  to  attract  general  attention, 
bid  the  musicians  strike  up  their  merriest  tune.  The  signal  causes 
an  immediate  stir  amidst  the  assemblage,  and  in  another  moment 
some  twenty  or  thirty  young  couples  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on 
the  green.  Ropes  of  ilowers  are  then  distrioated  to  the  dancers  by 
Miss  Hazilrigge,  who  is  followed  by  Rivers,  with  a  large  basketful 
of  these  wreaths,  and  the  mode  of  using  them  is  explained  by  the 
kind  lady.  All  the  damsels  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  garlands, 
and  of  course  their  partners  cannot  be  behind  them  in  admiration. 
In  an  instant  we  were  all  in  our  places — Ora,  who  is  full  of  anima- 
tion and  delight,  standing  opposite  to  me.  Mr.  Mavis  and  Sissy 
Culcheth  form  the  second  couple — and  Ned  and  little  Grace,  who  is 
perfectly  wild  with  pleasure,  the  third.  All  being  in  order,  the 
dance  commences — and  in  right  earnest.  If  mistakes  are  now  and 
then  made  in  the  figure,  and  the  ropes  of  flowers  get  occasionally 
entangled,  and  bring  somebody  to  the  ground,  or  knock  off  a  hat  or 
a  bonnet,  our  enjoyment  is  not  diminished  by  these  incidents.  On 
the  contrary,  they  add  zest  to  the  dance.  After  a  little  practice,  and 
with  Ora's  directions,  the  lads  and  lasses  manage  the  ropes  of  flowers 
extremely  well,  and,  when  several  couples  are  dancing,  the  eft'ect  is 
uncommonly  good.  Instead  of  hands  across,  the  ends  of  the  garlands 
merely  are  taken,  and  when  going  down  the  middle,  the  lads  not 
unfrequently  twine  the  flowery  ropes  round  their  partners'  waists,  or 
hold  them  above  their  heads.  Ora  is  enchanted,  for  the  idea  of  the 
garlands  has  originated  with  her.  Though  flushed  with  exertion,  she 
declares  she  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  fatigued,  but  will  go  down 
ihe  dance  again.  The  tune  is  changed,  at  her  request,  and  we  are 
just  about  to  set  off',  when  I  become  suddenly  transfixed. 

The  musicians  play  on,  but  I  heed  them  not.  Mr.  Mavis  voci- 
ferates, "  Now,  sir,  push  it !  " — the  worthy  man  means  poussette. 
Sissy  stares,  and  Ora  playfully  chides  me.    But  I  do  not  stir. 

I  was  transfixed  in  the  manner  I  have  described  by  the  arrival  of 
a  tall,  gentlemanlike,  military-looking  personage,  attired  in  black, 
whom  1  instantly  recognized  as  the  stranger  I  had  seen  near  the 
^rave  in  Marston  churchyard.  He  was  standing  near  Cuthbert 
Spring,  who  was  evidently  pointing  me  out  to  him— and  unless  I  was 
mistaken,  the  stranger  regarded  me  with  peculiar  interest.  At  all 
events,  I  felt  an  interest  in  him  for  which  I  could  in  no  way  account. 
Who  could  he  be?  and  how  came  he  to  be  with  Cuthbert  Spring? 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  must  be  Major  Atherton.  Yet 
why  should  Major  Atherton  take  an  interest  iu  me,  or  1  in  Major 
Atherton  ?    That  remained  to  be  seen. 

How  long  I  should  have  continued  in  this  state,  if  Ora  had  not 
roused  me,  I  cannot  tell.  But  at.  last  she  succeeded  in  diverting  my 
attention  from  the  stranger,  and  dragged  me  into  the  dance. 

"  Why,  Mervyn,"  she  cried,  "what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
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you?  Don't  you  see  we  are  all  waiting?  Pick  up  your  garland, 
and  come  down  the  middle  with  me  at  once.  How  slow  you  are,  to 
be  sure  !    You  seem  to  have  lost  all  your  spirits." 

I  did  my  best,  but  my  interest  in  the  dance  was  gone,  and  I  proved 
so  dull  a  partner,  that  Ora  began  to  scold  once  more,  and  again  in- 
quired what  had  produced  such  an  extraordinary  change  ? 

"  I  can't  account  for  it  myself,"  I  replied,  "  but  a  person  has  just 
arrived,  whose  looks  seem  to  exercise  an  unaccountable  influence 
over  me.  You  can  see  him.  He  is  there — standing  near  Cuthbert 
Spring." 

"  I  can  see  nothing  extraordinary  about  him,"  Ora  replied,  "except 
that  he  is  very  tall — and  for  a  person  of  his  years  tolerably  good- 
looking.    Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  he  must  be  Major  Atherton,  whom  Cuthbert 
Spring  proposed  to  bring  with  him." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt!"  Ora  cried.  "I  hope  he  will  prove  an  agreeable 
acquaintance.  But  come  !  Exert  yourself,  do,  sir !  Major  Atherton, 
I  perceive,  is  watching  us  !  Let  us  show  him  that  we  can  execute' 
the  dance  with  spirit." 

Stimulated  by  her  remarks,  I  shook  off  the  sort  of  lethargy  into 
which  I  had  fallen,  and  acquitted  myself  so  well,  that  I  soon  regained 
my  merry  partner's  good  opinion.  At  last  the  dance  was  over,  and 
Ora  then  said,  "  Now  let  us  go  and  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  mys- 
terious individual.  Upon  my  word,"  she  whispered,  as  we  approached  ■ 
him,  "  for  an  elderly  gentleman  he  is  remarkably  good-looking.  He 
has  a  distinguished  bearing,  and  a  very  fine  countenance." 

Here  we  were  greeted  by  Cuthbert  Spring,  who  left  his  friend, 
and  came  towards  us.  After  shaking  hands  with  us,  and  paying  Ora 
a  few  compliments  in  his  usual  gallant  style,  he  congratulated  me 
on  the  success  of  the_;??e — saying  that  the  arrangements  were  excel- 
lent, and  evei^body  looked  happy. 

"  My  friend,  Major  Atherton,  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  enter- 
tainment," he  went  on.  "  You  must  allow  me  to  present  the  major 
''to  you,  Mervyn,  and  to  you,  also,  Miss  Doveton." 

I  expressed  the  pleasure  I  should  feel  at  the  introduction  in 
fitting  terms;  but  inquired  of  Cuthbert  whether  he  had  knc^n 
Major  Atherton  long,  as  I  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  him 
mention  him  before. 

"Perhaps  not,"  Cuthbert  rejoined,  with  an  odd  smile.    "Atherton 

I  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  and  I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  him. 
He  has  been  abroad  for  some  years.  But  he  shall  speak  for  himself." 
So  saying,  he  called  to  his  friend,  who  immediately  complied  with 
the  summons,  and  stepping  towards  us,  was  formzilly  presented  to 
Ora  and  myself.  He  certainly  did  seem  very  proud — this  Major 
Athertoa— excessively  proud,  for  he  merely  bowed — rather  stifflv. 
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too,  I  thouj»ht — on  his  introduction  to  me,  and  directed  his  conver- 
sation chiefly  to  Ora.  But  though  annoyed  by  his  haughtiness,  I 
was  resolved  to  make  him  talk  to  me,  and  I  therefore  remarked  : 

"I  think  I  have  seen  you  before.  Major  Atherton?  " 

"Indeed,  sir? — where?"  he  exclaimed,  quickly. 

"In  Marston  churchyard,"  I  replied,  "  and  under  somewhat  sin- 
gular circumstances." 

"  No  more  of  this  now,  I  entreat  you,  sir,"  he  cried,  with  sudden 
emotion.  "  I  know  to  what  you  refer.  But  I  did  not  suppose  you 
had  been  there.  I  now  recollect  that  some  one  came  upon  me 
unawares.  You  were  the  person,  I  suppose.  I  wiU  give  you  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstance  on  a  more  fitting  occasion. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  Cuthbert  Spring  cried,  quickly. 

"Oh!  nothing — ^nothing,"  I  replied,  not  willmg  to  press  my 
inquiries  further. 

"  Though  you  are  unacquainted  with  Major  Atherton,  Mervyn," 
Mr.  Spring  said,  after  consulting  his  friend  by  a  look,  "  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  he  is  an  old  friend  of  your  family,  and  knew  your 
mother  extremely  well." 

"Did  he  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Then  I  understand  it  all,  and  require  no 
farther  explanation.  We  must  know  each  other  better,  since  this  is 
the  case.  Major  Atherton." 

"  We  must,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  Your  mother  was  a  most  amiable 
person — far  too  good  for  him  she  married." 

"Hold,  major!"  I  cried.  "Praise  one  parent  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  say  nothing  against  the  other." 

"  I  merely  meant  to  imply  that  your  father  was  not  worthy  of  so 
much  goodness,"  Major  Atherton  replied,  with  a  grave  smile,  "  and 
it  is  perfectly  true.  Nobody  knows  his  unworthiness  better  than 
I  do." 

"Unworthiness  is  a  term  I  do  not  like,"  I  said,  rather  sharply; 
"  neither  do  I  quite  recognize  your  right  to  judge  of  my  father's 
conduct." 

"I  admire  the  feeling  you  exhibit,"  Major  Atherton  returned, 
with  perfect  calmness ;  "  but,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  you  do  not 
know  your  father.  I  do.  I  know  him  as  well  as  I  know  myself; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  his  first  wife  was  far  above  his  deserts.  He 
thinks  so  himself — says  so." 

"  That  may  be  your  opinion,  and  you  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
it,"  I  rejoined ;  "but  it  is  not  necessary  to  depreciate  my  father  in 
order  to  exalt  my  mother,  and  I  really  cannot  allow  such  a  course  to 
be  pursued." 

"On  my  soul,  you  are  a  warm-hearted  young  fellow,"  Major 
Atherton  cried.  "  I  should  not  have  thought  you  could  entertain  so 
much  regard  for  a  father  whom  you  have  never  beheld,  and  who,  by 
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all  accotmts,  doesn't  appear  to  have  done  too  much  for  you — eh, 
Cuthbert  ?  " 

"No,"  Mr.  Spring  replied,  with  a  singular  smile,  "I  can't  say  that 
I  think  my  friend  Colonel  Clitheroe  has  done  overmuch  for  his  son." 

"  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  him,"  1  returned ;  "  and 
you  will  allow  that  1  am  the  person  principally  interested." 

"  No ;  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  Mervyn,  that  I  never  heard 
you  utter  a  word  against  your  father,"  Cathbert  Spring  remarked, 

"It  is  much  to  your  credit,  sir,"  Major  Atherton  said,  addressing 
me.  "  Under  such  circumstances,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  been 
equally  contented.  But  Colonel  Clitheroe  has  not  been  quite  so 
much  to  blame  as  might  appear " 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  been  to  blame  at  all,"  I  interrupted ;  "and 
I  must  again  observe,  that  these  comments  on  my  fathers  character 
are  anything  but  agreeable  to  me." 

"Whom  are  you  talking  of,  gentlemen?"  old  Hazy  inquired, 
joining  the  group. 

"Of  Colonel  Clitheroe,  Mervyn's  father,"  Mr.  Spring  answered. 
*'  The  colonel,  I  must  say,  has  a  warm  advocate  in  his  son.  It  would 
afford  him  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  if  he  knew  how  prompt  Mervyn 
is  to  take  his  part." 

"  I  am  sure  it  would,"  Major  Atherton  rejoined.  "Thus  much  I 
can  say  for  Colonel  Clitheroe — and  I  say  it  from  personal  knowledge 
—he  takes  great  interest  in  his  son.  He  fancied  all  was  going 
smoothly  with  him,  and  that  he  had  been  adopted  by  Mrs.  Mervyn." 

"J have  not  troubled  my  father  much  with  my  aJpairs  of  late,"  I 
observed. 

"There  you  were  wrong — excuse  my  freedom  in  saying  so," 
Major  Atherton  cried,  "It  was  your  duty  to  let  your  father  know 
exactly  how  you  were  circumstanced.  How  can  a  father  advise  his 
son,  or  assist  him,  if  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  proceedings  ? 
It  was  your  bounden  duty,  I  repeat,  to  acquaint  Colonel  Clitheroe 
with  aU  that  has  happened  to  you." 

"  Well,  major,  I  admit  the  force  of  what  you  say,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
s:!eh  remarks  do  not  seem  to  come  with  entire  propriety  from  a 
stranger." 

"lam  a  stranger  to  you,  sir,"  Major  Atherton  said;  "but  my 
intimacy  with  your  father  warrants  me  in  speaking  freely.  Pos- 
sessed as  I  am  of  his  opinions — ^more  than  any  one  else — I  may 
almost  be  considered  as  his  representative  here." 

"  In  that  light  I  am  willing  to  concede  you  perfect  freedom  of 
speech,"  I  rejoined,  "  and  I  promise  not  to  take  offence  at  anything 
you  may  say." 

A  seasonable  interruption  was  here  offered  by  Mr.  Ponder  coming 
up  to  announce  that  refreshments  were  ready,  if  we  chose  to  partake 

X  2 
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of  them,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  the  table.  On  the  way.  Major 
Atherton  was  introduced  to  John  Brideoake  and  Apphia,  and  soon 
fell  into  conversation  with  both  of  them.  He  seemed  especial Ij 
pleased  with  the  latter,  and  took  a  place  on  the  bench  beside  her, 
on  sitting  down  to  the  collation.  While  we  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  good  things,  Peninnah  and  her  daughter  approached  the 
table,  and  addressed  themselves  to  old  Hazy. 

"  What  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl !  "  Cuthbert  Spring  cried, 
pointing  to  Rue.  "  Does  she  tell  fortunes  as  well  as  her  mother  ? 
— if  so,  I  should  like  to  try  her  skill.  Come  hither,  my  dear,"  he 
cried.     "  Can  you  give  me  a  glimpse  into  futurity  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  can,  sir,"  she  replied,  stepping  towards  him.  "  You 
are  a  gay  and  a  lucky  gentleman,  I  can  see.  Love  will  never  break 
your  heart,  sir." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  Miss  Hazilriggc  exclaimed,  glancing 
at  her  elderly  admirer. 

"  Let  me  look  at  your  hand,  my  merry  gentleman,"  Rue  con- 
tinued, "  and  ril  tell  you  all  about  it."  And  as  Cuthbert  surren- 
dered his  palm  to  her  inspection,  she  added,  "  You  have  been  a  gay 
deceiver  in  your  time,  as  I  said  just  now,  sir,  and  have  given  many  a 
fair  lady  a  heartache." 

"  What's  that  I  hear  ?"  Miss  Hazilrigge  cried,  turning  scarlet. 

"  Take  care!"  Cuthbert  Spring  muttered.  "  Don't  make  mischief. 
You're  on  tender  ground — hum  !" 

"  The  poor  ladies  themselves  were  to  blame,  and  not  you,  sir,"  Rue 
went  on.  "  You  couldn't  help  it,  you  know,  if  they  chose  to  pull 
caps  for  you." 

"  But  you  said  he  was  a  deceiver,  young  woman  ?"  Miss  Hazil- 
rigge cried. 

"  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  it  was  the  ladies  that  took  him  too 
much  at  his  word,  ma'am."  Rue  rejoined,  "  and  thought  he  meant 
more  than  he  really  did — poor  deluded  creatures  ! — but  the  merry 
gentleman  himself  was  too  artful  to  be  caught." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  give  him  a  very  bad  character,"  Miss  Hazilrigge 
remarked. 

"Lor' bless  you,  no,  ma'am.  The  merry  gentleman  has  been  a 
great  admirer  of  our  sex  in  his  time,  but  he's  less  of  a  rover  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  will  soon  settle  down  quietly  enough.  He  has  fixed 
his  affections  on  some  one  who  will  make  him  a  vast  deal  happier 
than  he  lias  ever  yet  been  as  a  bachelor.  A  country  life  will  be  his 
portion " 

"  What's  that  I  hear  ?"  Miss  Hazilriggc  cried,  eagerly. 

"  I  was  observing,  ma'am,  that  a  country  life  will  be  the  men^f 
gentleman's  portion,"  Rue  rejoined ;  "  and  fortunate  it  is  for  him 
that  it  will  be  so,  for  his  days  will  be  prolonged  thereby." 
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*'  Dear  heart  a-day !"  Miss  Hazilri^e  exclaimed.  '•  How  very, 
very  surprising,  to  be  sxure  !" 

"Bravo !"  Cuthbert  Spring  exclaimed.  "'  Never  was  ti-uer  fortune 
told.  You  deserve  a  piece  of  gold,  my  dear,  for  the  talent  you  have 
displayed,"  he  added,  taking  out  his  purse,  and  giving  her  a  sovereign. 
"  Now  ti^  your  skill  on  the  lady." 

"  Permit  me,  ma'am,"  E.ue  said,  taking  Miss  Hazilrigge's  plump 
hand.  "  You  have  had  your  trials,  I  see,  ma'am.  Things  have  gone 
counter  more  than  once,  and  a  match  has  been  broken  oflf  only  two 
days  before  it  ought  to  have  taken  place." 

"Dear  me!  aunt,  is  this  true?"  Ora  cried.  "I  never  heard  of 
any  such  match." 

"  Nor  I !"  Cuthbert  Spring  added. 

"  The  lady  doesn't  contradict  me,"  Rue  proceeded.  "  But  it's 
very  well  the  marriage  didn't  take  place,  for  she  would  have  been  a 
widow  now  with  ten  children." 

"  A  lucky  escape,  indeed  !"  Cuthbert  Spring  cried,  with  a  forced 
laugh. 

"Well,  this  is  very  extraordinary,  I  must  say,"  Old  Hazy  cried, 
laughing  heartily.  (I  half  suspect  he  had  given  Rue  a  few  hints 
in  private.)  "I  won't  mention  names,  but  the  gentleman  to 
whom  my  sister  was  engaged  is  dead,  and  his  widow  has  ten 
children." 

General  laughter  followed  this  piece  of  information,  and  the  merri- 
ment was  not  diminished  when  Rue  said,  "  You  won't  die  single, 
ma'am,  that  I  can  promise  you.  Ere  six  months  are  over,  you'll 
have  a  wedding-ring  on  your  finger." 

"  There,  aunt !"  Ora  cried  to  tne  blushing  spinster,  "  I  hope  you're 
satisfied  now." 

"  Come,  Atherton,"  Cuthbert  Spring  said  to  the  Major, "  it  is  year 
turn.  Display  your  hand  to  the  girl,  and  let  us  see  whether  she  can 
read  your  past  and  future  life  from  its  lines." 

"  i  can  read  either,"  Rue  rejoined.  "  The  gentleman  has  only  to 
choose." 

"  Keep  to  the  past,  then,"  Major  Atherton  said.  "  I  don't  desire 
to  know  the  future." 

Upon  this  the  girl  took  his  hand,  and  studied  it  carefully  for  a 
short  space.  At  last,  her  features  assumed  an  air  of  perplexity,  and 
she  called  to  Peninnah,  "  Look  here,  mother  !  Something  puzzles  me 
about  this  cross-line." 

"  It's  not  often  you  are  puzzled,"  the  elder  gipsy  replied,  bending 
forward  to  examine  the  Major's  palm.  "Why,  it's  plain  enough, 
that  cross-line  denotes  a  death.  The  gentleman  has  lost  his  wife. 
And  look !  here's  another  cross-line " 

"  Enough  !  enough  !"  Major  Atherton  cried,  snatching  his  hand 
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hastily  away.  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  this  idle  nonsense. 
You  make  a  guess,  and  pretend  you  have  hit  upon  the  truth." 

"  At  all  events,  you  must  admit  that  I  have  made  a  shrewd  guess," 
Peninnah  said. 

"I  admit  nothing,"  Major  Athertou  cried,  sternly.  "The  girl 
confessed  her  ignorance,  and  you  are  no  better  informed." 

"  I  didn't  choose  to  speak  out,"  Rue  said  ;  "  that  was  why  I  con- 
sulted my  mother.  But  if  you  wish  me  to  tell  all  I  read,"  she  added, 
with  marked  emphasis,  "  1  will  do  so.  But  don't  blame  me  after- 
wards." 

"Pooh  !  pooh!  you  can  tell  nothing  that  I  should  care  to  have 
concealed,"  the  major  said,  with  affected  indifference.  But  I  could 
see  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  uneasiness. 

"Let  me  whisper  a  word  to  you,"  Rue  rejoined,  bringing  her  lips 
close  to  the  major's  ear,  and  saying  something  to  him  in  a  low  tone. 

He  started  on  hearing  her  remark,  and  could  not  conceal  his 
annoyance.  Cuthbert  Spring  seemed  greatly  surprised,  and  made  a 
sign  to  his  friend,  which  I  could  not  understand. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  teU  the  company  what  I  have  told  you,  sir  ?" 
Rue  cried,  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  On  no  account,"  Major  Atherton  rejoined,  hastilj^ ;  "  not  that 
there  is  anything  in  it — but — in  short,  1  don't  desire  it — so  here's 
apiece  of  gold,"  he  added,  taking  out  his  purse,  "to  seal  your  lips." 

"  It  will  seal  them  effectually,"  she  rejoined,  dropping  him  a  very 
graceful  curtsey. 

"Well,  major,"  Old  Hazy  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh,  "you  must 
own  after  this,  that  there's  more  in  chiromancy  than  you  suspected. 
I  myself  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  art,  and  have  a  large  collection  of 
writers  on  the  subject.  I  daresay  this  pretty  lass  never  heard  of 
Jean  Indagine,  Taisner,  Codes,  or  Romphiles." 

"  Never  of  one  of  them,"  Rue  replied.  "  My  mother  was  my  sole 
instructress  in  the  art  of  palmistry.  She  knows  all  the  secrets  of  our 
people." 

Meanwhile,  dancing  has  been  going  on  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, and  a  fresh  country  dance  being  now  about  to  be  formed,  Cuth- 
bert Spring  proposes  that  we  shall  all  join  it,  and  by  way  of  setting 
us  a  good  example,  offers  his  hand  to  Miss  Hazilrigge.  The  elderly 
spinster  simpers  a  little,  but  she  does  not  refuse  him,  and  is  led  forth 
in  triumph.  Major  Atherton  prefers  a  similar  request  to  Ora,  and 
is  equally  successful.  Apphia  naturally  falls  to  my  share.  Old  Hazy 
has  not  danced  for  years,  he  says,  but  he  won't  remain  idle  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  so  he  looks  about  for  the  prettiest  partner 
he  can  find,  and  chooses  Rue,  who  appears  much  flattered.  John 
Bridecake  looks  on  with  a  kindly  smile — pleased  that  we  all  seem 
so  happy.     A  right  merry  dance  we  have,  for  the  performances 
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of  Gnthbert  Spring  and  Miss  Hazilri^e  aSotd  us  infinite  diver- 
sion. As  they  go  down  the  middle  and  come  back  enchained  in 
a  rope  of  flowers,  their  appearance  is  so  comical  that  it  is  next 
t«  impossible  to  help  laughing.  Ora  puts  no  restraint  upon  her 
mirth,  and  even  Major  Atherton's  stem  features  relax  into  a  smile. 
Pcor  Miss  Hazilrigge,  who  is  rather  stout,  and  wholly  unaccustomed 
to  ?uch  Tiolent  exercise,  finds  it  a  little  too  much  for  her,  and  as  soon 
as  she  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  dance,  withdraws  with  her  partner, 
tocool  herself  and  recover  her  breath.  Old  Hazy  astonishes  every- 
body by  his  display  of  activity ;  and  Mr.  Ponder  lifts  up  his  bands  in 
perect  amazement  as  he  watches  his  master  capering  about — clapping 
his  oands,  caUing  out  to  the  rustic  lads  and  lasses  by  name,  and  bid- 
diig  them  bestir  themsdres,  laughing,  shouting,  even  singing.  Rue 
daices  exquisitely — ^it  is  quite  a  treat  to  behold  her.  As  she  takes 
m;  hand  m  the  course  of  the  dance,  she  slightly  presses  it,  and 
whspers  something,  but  I  cannot  catch  what  she  says.  From 
the  direction  of  her  glances  I  perceive  that  her  mother's  eye  is 
upoi  her — and  I  am  careful.  The  old  woman  watches  her  lute  a 
lynx  Encouraged  by  Old  Hazy's  example,  and  incited  by  his 
shoiis  and  gesticulations,  the  various  couples  he  comes  near  do  their 
best  to  please  him,  and  many  are  the  vagaries  in  consequence.  By 
the  time,  however,  that  the  old  gentleman  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dsmc;  he  has  had  enough  of  it,  and,  like  his  sister,  retires  to 
recrcit.  The  dance,  however,  continues  for  some  time  longer,  for 
the  mstic  couples  have  strong  limbs,  and  are  not  easily  tired,  but 
at  hut  the  musicians  cease  to  play — being  unable  or  unwilling  to  go 
on — ind  we  come  to  a  sudden  stop.  The  lads  and  lasses  then  dis- 
perse about  the  green,  and  separating  from  the  throng,  I  walk  with 
AppLia  towards  the  margin  of  the  pool.  Here  we  stand  together 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Words  of  tenderness  rise  to  my  lips, 
but  I  dare  not  give  utterance  to  them.  I  cannot  help,  however, 
fixing  an  impassioned  glance  upon  her,  which  proclaims  my  meaning 
as  plainlv  as  words  could  do.  She  makes  no  response,  except  a 
sigh.  But  what  is  this?  John  Brideoake  comes  towards  us, 
bearing  a  letter,  and,  judging  by  his  looks,  he  brings  disagreeable 
intelligence. 

"A  special  messenger  has  just  arrived  with  a  post-chaise,  bring- 
ing this  desoatch  from  our  mother,"'  he  said,  giving  Apphia  tbe 
letter. 

Scarcely  able  to  repress  her  agitation,  she  hurriedly  broke  the 
seal,  and  after  glancing  at  the  contents  of  the  missive,  returned  it  to 
John. 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Mervyn  has  become  suddenly  worse,"  she  said  to  me, 
"and  desires  to  see  me.  My  mother  enjoins  me  to  start  without  an 
instant's  delay,  if  I  hope  to  see  her  alive,  and  has^sent  a  post-chaise 
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for  me.  Oh  !  who  would  have  expected  this !  "  she  exclaimed,  burst' 
ing  into  tears, 

"  It  is  indeed  sad  and  startling  intelligence,"  I  cried.  "  Mr?. 
Mervyn  dying  ! — then  all  my  hopes  are  at  an  end." 

"  What  is  this  1  hear  ?  "  Cuthbert  Spring  cried,  hurrying  up  io 
us.     "  Did  you  not  say  that  Mrs.  Mervyn  is  dying  ?  " 

"  A  letter,  this  moment  received  from  Mrs.  Brideoake,  announces 
the  sad  intelligence,"  I  replied. 

"  The  attack  must  be  very  sudden,  then,"  Cuthbert  Spring 
rejoined.  "I  saw  Dr.  Foam  yesterday,  and  in  reply  to  my  in- 
quiries about  the  poor  lady,  he  told  me  she  was  going  on  tolenbly 
■well." 

"I  cannot  refuse  credit  to  my  mother's  statement,"  John 
Brideoake  said.  "  Her  words  are  these  :  '  A  sudden  and  dangercus 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  dear  invalid,  and  I  fear  she  may  aot 
last  many  days — ^perhaps  not  many  hours.  She  speaks  much  of  tou, 
and  earnestly  desires  to  behold  you  once  again,  ere  her  eyes  are 
closed  for  ever ;  and  if  you  have  any  affection  left  for  her  07  for 
me,  you  will  come  to  her  on  receipt  of  this,  without  a  moment's 
4elay.  The  messenger  to  whose  care  I  entrust  this  note  will  iring 
a  post-chaise  for  you.  I  confidently  expect  you  ere  right. 
Farewell!'" 

"What  if  it  be  a  device  to  get  Apphia  once  more  int»  her 
power  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  It  looks  suspicious,  I  must  own,"  Cuthbert  Spring  said.  *And 
yet  we  may  be  wrong.     Miss  Brideoake  cannot  refuse  to  go." 

"  Certainly  not,"  John  replied. 

"But  she  must  not  go  unattended,"  I  cried.  "  Some  one  must 
accompany  her.  I  will  ride  by  the  side  of  the  chaise,  and  escort  her 
safely  to  the  Anchorite's." 

"  Your  kindness  is  unnecessary,  Mervyn,"  John  said.  "  I  myself 
shall  accompany  her.  We  are  both  grieved  to  quit  your  pleasant 
fete  so  soon — but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Come,  Appliia,  there  must  be 
no  delay.  Mervyn  will  excuse  us,  and  explain  our  abrupt  departure 
to  our  friends." 

I  promised  to  do  so  ;  and  as  I  conducted  Apphia  to  the  post-chaise 
I  told  her  I  should  certainly  ride  over  to  Cottonborough  that  night, 
and  present  myself  on  the  morrow  at  the  Anchorite's. 

"  To  what  end  ?  "  she  cried.     "  You  will  not  be  admitted." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  shall,"  I  replied.  "  Comberbach  will  let  me  in, 
if  he  knows  I  am  coming.  Direct  him  to  be  at  the  garden-gate 
precisely  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  I  shall  be  there.  It 
18  of  the  last  importance  to  me  to  see  my  kind  relative  once  more, 
and  I  trust,  through  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  the  object." 

" I  will  give  you  all  the  aid  I  can,  Mervyn,'    she  replied,  "but  I 
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despair  of  success.  Even  if  Mrs.  Mervyn  should  be  able  to  see  you, 
my  mother  -will  oppose  the  interview.  But  come  by  all  means,  and  I 
will  see  you  if  possible.  If  not,  you  will  understand  that  I  have  failed 
in  my  endeavours  to  help  you." 

"  To-morrow  may  decide  our  fate,"  I  said. 

"  It  may,"  she  replied.  "  Our  destiny  is  in  Mrs.  Mervyn's  hands, 
A  word  from  her  might  remove  the  bar  to  our  happiness.  And  yet, 
I  fear,  the  word  will  never  be  uttered." 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which  Apphia  said :  "  Strange,  that  gipsy 
woman  told  me  I  should  be  suddenly  summoned  hence — and  should 
go  !  I  didn't  believe  her  at  the  moment — ^but  it  has  come  to  pass, 
you  see." 

"  Strange,  indeed !"  I  replied  thoughtfully. 
Little  more  passed  between  us,  for  though  I  tried  to  assume  a 
hopeful  confidence,  I  could  not  help  secretly  sharing  Apphia's  mis 
givings,  and  almost  dreaded  lest  some  fresh  calamity  might  be  at 
hand. 

The  messenger  who  had  brought  the  post-chaise  proved  to  be  the 
ill-favoured  Fabyan  Lowe,  and  aware  that  this  man  was  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Bridecake,  and  would  report  all  he  heard  and  saw  to  her,  I 
was  careful,  in  bidding  Apphia  adieu,  to  make  no  allusion  to  my  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  her  again  on  the  morrow.  Brother  and  sister  having 
got  into  the  post-chaise,  it  drove  off,  the  postilion  being  ordered  to 
proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Weverham,  Apphia  having  some  few 
preparations  to  make  for  the  sudden  journey. 

I  then  returned  to  the  green,  but  the//ife  no  longer  afforded  me 
any  amusement,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  untiling  exertions 
of  Miss  Hazilrigge  and  her  neice  that  it  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
close.  The  gipsy  women  were  still  there,  but  I  strove  in  vain  to  ob- 
tain a  word  in  private  with  Eue.  Her  mother's  vigilance  was  not  to 
be  baffled. 

An  hour  before  the  fete  broke  up,  I  looked  round  for  the  pair 
again,  and  not  seeing  them,  ascertained  that  they  had  just  left.  Ned 
Culcheth  had  also  disappeared. 

'Y^'s.fete  concluded  at  eight  o'clock.  Many  of  my  rustic  guests  of 
either  sex  would  have  liked  it  to  be  prolonged,  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
I  did  not  care  to  gratify  their  inclinations,  and  as  soon  as  the  more 
important  guests  had  taken  their  departure,  I  withdrew,  leaving  it 
to  Mr.  Ponder  to  announce  the  close  of  the  festivities.  On  a  hint 
from  him,  dehvered  with  his  customary  politeness,  the  company  be- 
gan to  disperse  immediately,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  green  was 
as  quiet  as  it  had  been  on  the  previous  evening,  all  traces  of  the 
entertainment  having  disappeared. 

I  must  not  omit  to  meui^yn  that,  in  taking  leave  of  me.  Major 
Atherton  said,  very  kindly,  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  be  of  ser- 
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vice  to  me,  if  I  would  show  him  how — and  he  trusted  I  would  con- 
sider him  in  the  light  of  an  old  friend  :  "  In  that  character,  let  me 
observe,"  he  said,  "  that  I  think  Apphia  Brideoake  a  very  charming 
girl — worthy  of  a  life's  devotion — and  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  ob- 
tain her  hand." 

I  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  friendly  offers  and  good  wishes,  and 
we  parted. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  that  same  night  I  mounted  my  horse,  and 
started  on  my  expedition  to  Cottonborough,  where  I  hoped  to  arrive 
by.  midnight.  The  few  things  I  took  with  me  were  placed  in  my 
saddle-bags.  Had  I  been  free  from  anxiety,  I  should  have  greatly 
enjoyed  my  ride.  But  black  care  followed  me  like  a  shadow,  and 
would  not  be  dismissed.  The  night  was  fine  and  not  dark,  for  though 
the  moon  was  invisible,  the  deep  vault  was  without  a  cloud,  and 
thickly  studded  with  stars.  The  roads  were  in  good  order,  and  I 
trotted  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  almost  without  stoppage,  until  I 
neared  Dunton  Park. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  is  crowned  by  those  lordly 
woods,  I  drew  in  the  rein,  and  was  proceeding  leisurely  along,  when  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs,  and  soon  afterwards  perceived  a 
man  galloping  towards  me.  Something  must  have  caught  the  animal's 
foot,  for  he  suddenly  stumbled  and  threw  his  rider.  Fearing  mis- 
chief might  have  occurred,  I  rode  forward,  but  ere  I  got  to  the  spot, 
the  man  had  regained  his  legs,  and  remounted  his  horse.  I  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  was  not  hurt,  but  he  answered  in  a  most  uncourteous 
tone  ;  "  What  is  that  to  you,  sir  ?  Go  on  your  way."_ 

It  was  Malpas  Sale.  My  enemy  had  already  recognised  me.  After 
addressing  me  in  the  rude  manner  I  have  described,  he  would  have 
ridden  off,  but  I  caught  hold  of  his  rein,  and  forcibly  detained  him. 

"  Stay  !"  I  thundered.  "  Chance  has  brought  us  together,  and  we 
do  not  part  till  you  have  rendered  me  an  account  of  your  villanous 
proceedings." 

"  This  language  to  me,  sir  !"  he  cried,  foaming  with  rage.  "  You 
must  be  drunk,  or  mad.    Leave  go  the  rein  at  once — or " 

"  You  shall  not  stir,  I  tell  you,"  I  rejoined,  in  a  determined  tone, 
"  till  you  have  rendered  me  an  account  of  your  infamous  transactions 
with  Simon  Pownall.  I  know  the  errand  on  which  you  arc  come 
from  Windsor.  It  is  to  buy  the  will  from  Pownall — the  will  con- 
stituting me  heir  to  our  uncle's  property." 

"Who  told  you  this?"  he  demanded. 

"  No  matter  whence  my  information  is  derived,"  I  rejoined  ;  "  it 
is  orrcct.  But  I  will  take  such  steps  as  will  effectually  stop  your 
nefarious  design." 

"  Take  any  steps  you  please,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  scomfally.  "  I  defy 
you." 
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You  are  over-confident,  methinks,  with  such  a  peril  as  this  hang- 
ig  over  your  head,"  I  remarked. 

"  There  is  no  peril  hanging  ever  my  head,"  he  replied,  with  con- 
onptuous  audacity.  "  My  position  is  perfectly  secure,  and  it  is  not 
I  your  power,  or  in  the  power  of  any  Hving  person,  to  shake  it. 
lark  what  I  say,  and  ponder  upon  it.  I  am  beyond  dispute — be- 
Dnd  dispute,  I  repeat,  sir — ^heir  to  our  uncle  Mobberley's  property." 

And  he  again  laughed  defiantly. 

1  **  Then  you  would  give  me  to  understand  that  the  nefarious  trans 
fction  has  been  completed,"  I  cried  ;  "that  you  have  obtained  pos 
ission  of  the  will  which  was  fraudulently  purloined  by  Simon  Pow 
all.    Is  it  so  ?     Speak  out,  without  equivocation." 

"  I  toill  speak — ^if  only  to  annihilate  your  hopes,"  he  rejoined. 
■  No  witnesses  are  present,  so  it  matters  not  what  passes  between  us. 
jeam  then,  to  your  confusion,  that  the  precious  document,  on  which 
our  castles  in  the  air  have  been  built,  is  destroyed — destroyed,  I 

Bj.    All  evidence  is  for  ever  removed.    How  say  you  now,  sir  ? 
ill  the  property  be  yours  or  mine  ? — ha  !  ha !" 
My  hold  of  the  rein  involuntarily  relaxed,   and,  finding  himself 
tee,  he  awaited  no  reply,  but  striking  his  horse  sharply  with  the 
fhip,  galloped  off,  leaving  me  utterly  confounded. 


CHAPTER   V. 

In  which  I  appear  in  a  New  Character. 

'Soke  minutes  elapsed  before  I  recovered  from  the  stupefaction  into 
which  I  had  been  thrown  by  Malpas's  startling  declaration;  and  by 
this  time  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  had  died  away  in  the 
^distance.  I  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him,  but  while  pursuing  my 
jjoumey  towards  Cottonborough,  I  set  myself  deliberately  to  examine 
the  probability  of  his  astounding  statement.  Little  incUned  as  I 
was  to  credit  it,  I  could  not  but  fear  that  it  might  be  correct.  A 
falsehood  of  such  magnitude  could  scarcely  have  been  advanced 
without  premeditation,  and  with  such  unparalleled  audacity.  Neither, 
Qnless  he  had  felt  perfectly  secure,  would  he  have  ventured  to  defy 
me  so  insolently.  No,  no  !  he  must  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
will,  and  have  destroyed  it,  as  he  had  affirmed. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wa.s  difficult  to  conceive  how  the- 
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bargain  had  been  so  expeditiously  concluded  between  him  and  th( 
rapacious  scoundrels  with  whom  he  must  have  had  to  deal.  H4h 
had  their  demands  been  satisfied  ?  .  Pownall  had  declared  in  m 
hearing  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  a  large  sum,  and  his  confedt 
rates  would  be  little  less  extortionate.  Malpas  was  not  overstocked 
with  money.  Rather  the  reverse,  I  fancied.  How,  at  a  moment'i 
notice,  on  his  arrival  from  Windsor,  had  he  managed  to  raise  th( 
funds  necessary  to  complete  the  iniquitous  transaction  ?  Promise! 
to  pay,  written  or  otherwise,  were  not  likely  to  serve  his  tun 
with  crafty  rascals  like  Pownall  and  his  associates.  It  must  be 
cash  down  with  them.  Since  this  was  certain,  how  was  the  mone-j 
procured  ? 

There  was  another  view  of  the  case.  The  robber  might  himseli 
have  been  plundered.  Pownall  might  have  been  tricked  out  of  hii 
expected  gaius.  Phaieg  and  his  son  had  plotted  to  steal  the  will 
and  might  have  succeeded  in  their  design.  But  admitting  tliis 
latter  supposition  to  be  the  true  one,  the  difficulty  of  the  purchase' 
money  was  not  removed.  Sold  the  will  must  have  been  by  Pownali 
or  the  gipsies  :  in  either  case  it  must  have  been  well  paid  for.  Again, 
the  question  arose — where  did  the  money  come  from  ? 

The  answer  must  be  given  by  Malpas.  His  enforced  reply  must 
needs  throw  some  light  upon  the  mysterious  affair,  and  lead  ver,\ 
probably  to  his  detection.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had 
borrowed  a  large  sum  at  this  particular  juncture,  he  must  eithei 
produce  the  money,  or  show  that  it  had  been  lawfully  expended, 
Again,  his  accomplices  would  find  it  difiicult  to  conceal  their  spoil. 
Through  them  the  dark  plot  might  be  unravelled.  Pownall's 
meditated  flight  to  America  must  be  prevented,  and  the  gipsies  be 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

Meditations,  such  as  these,  occupied  me  during  my  ride  to  Cotton- 
borough.  Five  miles  off,  the  town  became  distinguishable  through 
the  darkness  by  its  many-twinkling  lights.  As  I  advanced,  these 
lights  increased  in  number  and  brilliancy,  until  I  began  to  fancy 
there  must  be  a  general  illumination  in  the  town.  But  it  was  only 
the  cotton-mills  lighted  up  for  night-work.  Where  toil  ceases  not 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  gas  cannot  be  stinted,  and  it  is 
largely  consumed  in  tlie  Cottonborough  factories.  The  huge,  ugly 
fabrics  glistened  like  fairy  palaces.  By  gaslight  all  defects  are 
hidden.  But  it  was  with  more  sorrow  than  admiration  that  I 
regarded  them  as  I  rode  past. 

I  put  up  at  the  Palace  Inn  that  night,  as  was  my  wont. 

Next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  as  I  had  appointed  with 
Apphia,  I  was  m  waiting  near  the  garden-gate  of  the  Anchorite's. 
1  did  not  ring  the  bell,  or  give  any  intimation  of  my  arrival,  but 
patiently  awaited  the;  .-ippearancc  of  Mr.  Comberbach.     At  last  he 
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e.    The  gate  was  partly  opened,  and  the  butler,  peeping  out, 

koned  me  to  him.    My  first  inquiries  were  whether  any  improve- 

nt  had  taken  place  in  Mrs.  Mervyn's  health. 

She  is  raythcr  better,  thankee,  sir,  but  still  dangerously  ill," 
r.  Comberbach  replied.  "  Yesterday,  we  aU  of  ns  thought  the 
•or  dear  lady  was  going  to  pop  off  the  shelf  altogether ;  but  she 
s  rallied  a'  little  since  then.    The  sight  of  dear  Miss  Apphia  did 

r  a  world  of  good,  and  she  slept  tolerably  well  last  night,  and 

oke  somewhat  easier  this  morning." 

"I  must  see  her,  Comberbach,"  I  cried.     "I  know  you  can 

nage  to  get  me  into  her  room,  if  you  choose." 

"  You  give  me  credit  for  a  great  deal  more  power  than  I  possess," 
'.  repliecT.  "  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  once,  but  now 
)ur  numble  servant  is  of  small  account  at  the  Anchorite's.  How- 
'er,  a  plan  has  occurred  to  me,  or  rayther,  I  should  say,  it  was 
iggested  by  MoUy  Bailey — for  accompUshing  the  desired  object. 
at  ifs  very  hazardous — very  hazardous,  indeed,  sir." 

"I  care  not.    I  will  adopt  it,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  I  mean  that  the  plan  is 
ttardous  to  rae  and  Mollv  Bailey,  and  mav  occasion  the  loss  of  our 
feces." 

"  I  should  be  truly  sorry  for  such  a  result  as  that,"  I  said.  "But 
)u  must  not  run  so  great  a  risk  for  nothing.  IHvide  that  with 
[oily  Bailey."     And  I  placed  a  five-pound  note  in  his  hands. 

"  Excessively  obleeged  to  you,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  he  replied,  bowing. 
Molly  and  I  always  say  you  are  a  very  generous  young  gentleman, 
id  deserve  support.  I'll  try  and  get  you  into  the  room.  But  you 
lUst  be  extremely  cautious,  and  not  sav  a  word,  if  you  can  help  it, 
hile  Mrs.  B.  is'  by.  Molly  Bailey  will  use  her  best  endeavours- 
)  get  her  out  of  the  room  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  give  you  an 
pportunitv  of  saying  a  word  to  our  poor  dear  lady." 

"That  is  all  1  require,  Comberbach,"  I  cried.  "And  you  and 
lolly  may  depend  upon  my  gratitude  if  I  can  set  matters  right." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  may,  sir ;  but  I'm  not  remarkably  sanguine," 
e  replied,  shaking  his  head.  "  Mind,  if  you're  discovered,  Mrs.  B, 
lost  never  learn  who  let  you  in." 

"  She  shan't  learn  it  from  me,  you  may  depend,  Comberbach,"  I 
q^ied. 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  he  allowed  me  to  pass  through  the 
'  Nte,  and  directed  me  to  make  my  way  through  a  side  walk,  which 
'  fas  screened  by  a  shrubbery,  to  the  back  of  the  house ;  begging  me 
kot  to  leave  the  covert  of  the  trees  until  I  heard  him  cough.  I  com- 
,'lied  with  his  instructions,  and  was  soon  summoned  from  my  place 
n  concealment  by  the  signal,  when  I  perceived  him  standing  at  an 
i'pen  door.    In  another  moment  I  was  in  his  pantry. 
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"  And  now  the  plan,  Comberbach  ! "  I  cried.     "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  you'll  altogether  approve  of  it,  sir,"  he  replied. 
"  It's  Molly  Bailey's  idea,  not  mine.  You  will  have  to  personate 
Captain  Sale."  I 

"  Personate  him  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  disgust.  "  Ridiculous  !  I  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  I  knew  you  would  object,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  but  there's  no  help. . 
The  part  must  be  adopted,  or  your  errand  here  will  be  fruitless,  i 
Mrs.  B.  has  received  a  letter  from  the  captain — so  Molly  Bailey  tells 
me — announcing  that  lie  will  be  here  to-day.     Consequently  Mrs.  B. 
won't  be  surprised  by  your  appearance." 

"  Nonsense,  man,  she  will  instantly  recognise  me,"  I  cried, 
hastily. 

"I  don't  think  so,  sir,"  he  answered.  "My  poor  dear  lady's 
chamber  is  darkened,  and  Mrs.  B.  generally  sits  at  the  further 
side  of  the  bed — so  if  you  are  careful  you  won't  be  detected. 
Luckily,  Captain  Sale  left  a  suit  of  clothes  behind  when  he  was  last 
here.  If  you  will  condescend  to  put  them  on,  you'll  look  just  like 
him." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  opened  a  press,  and  took  out  a  braided, 
mUitaiy-looking  frock-coat,  and  some  other  habiliments,  which  I 
recognised  as  belonging  to  Malpas. 

"Here  you  are,  sir  !"  he  cried.  "Put  on  this  coat  and  you'll  be 
the  captain  himself.  Doctor  Sale  wouldn't  know  the  difference — 
though  he  might  think  his  son  improved.  I'll  remaiu  outside  while 
you  make  the  change.     CaU  me  wlren  you're  ready." 

With  this  he  left  me,  closing  the  door  after  him.  I 

Mv  dislike  to  the  part  I  was  about  to  assume  was  overcome  by  the 
resuTts  that  might  possibly  ensue  from  the  scheme ;  and  I  felt  that 
if  I  missed  this  opportunity  of  gaining  admittance  to  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
another  might  not  occur.  Hastily  throwing  off  my  attire,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  put  on  the  dress  laid  out  for  me.  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
metamorphosis  was  complete.  Malpas  being  about  my  height,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  make,  his  apparel  fitted  me  exactly,  and  when 
Mr.  Comberbach  shortly  afterwards  came  in,  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh,  "  You'll  do,  sir.  If  I  had  met  you  as  you  are  now,  I  should 
have  thought  you  were  Captain  Sale.  Now  you  must  take  the 
trouble  to  go  oack  to  the  garden-gate  by  the  same  way  you  came 
here — then  ring  the  bell — and  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  trice.  Tliis  will 
prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Fabyan  Lowe,  or  of  Mrs.  B. 
herself,  if  slie  should  happen  to  see  vou.  Here,  take  the  captain's 
foraging  cap,  sir,  and  keep  your  handkerchief  to  your  face  as  you 
come  towards  the  house." 

Obeying  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  I  returned  to  the  garden- 
gate,  and  rang  a  lusty  peal,  as  if  I  had  just  arrived.  Mr.  Comberbach 
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almost  instantly  answered  the  summons,  and  smiled  approval.  As 
he  preceded  me  along  the  broad  gravel-walk,  I  kept  my  handkerchief 
to  my  face,  and  adopted,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  the  airy  gaitof  Malpas. 
As  we  approached  the  house,  Tabyan  Lowe  presented  himself,  but, 
without  giving  the  prying  rascal  time  to  address  me,  the  butler 
hurried  forward,  and  bade  him  take  word  to  Mrs.  Mervyn  that  Cap- 
tain Sale  had  arrived.  The  ill-favoured  man-servant,  evidently  sus- 
pecting nothing,  departed  on  his  errand  without  delay,  and  Mr. 
Comberbach  ushered  me  up-stairs  to  the  library,  where  he  left  me. 
I  was  under  great  apprehension  lest  Mrs.  Brideoake  might  come 
forth  to  speak  to  me ;  and  my  relief  was  proportionate  when,  as  the 
inner  door  opened,  instead  of  the  Gorgon  visage  I  apprehended,  I 
beheld  the  good-humoured  countenance  of  Molly  Bailey. 

"  Please  to  step  tliis  way.  Captain  Sale,"  Molly  said,  smiling  sig- 
nificantly at  me.  "  Mrs.  Mervyn  will  see  you,  sir.  Thank  goodness, 
she  is  better  this  morning — much  better !  Mrs.  Brideoake  is  with 
her,  and  Miss  Apphia.     This  way,  captain." 

Summoning  up  all  my  resolution,  I  followed  her  with  gentle 
tread.  Crossing  a  passage,  she  paused  before  a  partly-open  door, 
which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Mervyn's  chamber,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  calculated  to  be  heard  by  those  within,  "  Make  as  little  noise 
as  you  can,  captain,  and  speak  very  low.  My  missis  is  easily 
disturbed." 

With  this  she  pushed  the  door  gently  open,  and  I  stepped  softly 
into  the  sick  lady's  chamber. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
Showing  what  success  attended  the  Stratagem. 

Ab  I  had  been  apprised  by  the  butler,  the  apartment  was  so  much 
darkened  that  the  chances  were  against  my  immediate  detection.  The 
•window-curtains  were  closely  drawn,  and  the  only  light  afforded  was 
from  a  small  shaded  lamp,  placed  on  the  table  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  room,  near  to  which  Mrs.  Brideoake  was  seated. 

Keeping  out  of  the  influence  of  this  lamp,  I  gently  approached 
the  poor  sufferer,  who  was  propped  up  on  her  couch  by  pillows. 
She  looked  very  feeble  and  attenuated,  but  held  out  her  hand 
kindly  as  I  drew  near.  I  bent  over  her,  as  well  to  hide  my  emotion 
as  to  conceal  my  features  from  Mrs.  Brideoake,  and  in  a  low  tone 
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expressed  my  satisfaction  at  finding  her  somewhat  better,  Apphia 
had  been  seated  near  her,  but  moved  away  on  my  entrance,  supposing 
me  to  be  Malpas. 

''  I  am  thankful  >^ou  are  come,  Malpas,"  she  said,  feebly.  "  I  much 
desired  to  speak  with  you  relative  to  your  engagement  with  this 
dear  girl." 

"TVTiat  of  it,  madam  ?  "  I  inquired,  in  a  low  tone,  trembling  with 
emotion. 

"  Answer  me,  Malpas,"  she  said.  "  Are  you  still  in  the  same 
mind  ?     Do  you  really  wish  the  contract  to  be  fulfilled  ?  " 

"  Why  make  these  strange  inquiries,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn  ?  "  Mrs. 
Brideoake  said,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  approaching  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  "  No  change,  I  am  convinced,  can  have  taken  place  in 
Malpas's  sentiments  towards  mj  daughter ;  neither  can  he  desire  to 
break  the  solemn  engagement  into  which  he  has  entered  with  her. 
Why  should  you  suppose  so  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  cross  with  me,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  returned.  "  I  only 
want  an  assurance  from  the  young  people  that  they  continue 
attached  to  each  other." 

"Take  the  assurance  from  me,  dear  madam,"  Mrs.  Brideoake 
said.    "They  do." 

Apphia  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dissent,  which  caught  the  ears 
of  the  sick  lady. 

"  What  is  that  you  say,  child  ?  "  she  cried  quickly.  "  Have  you 
any  objection  to  make  ?  If  so,  speak  !  You  know  how  anxious  I 
am  for  your  happiness." 

"  She  has  none,  madam — she  has  none,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  rejoined, 
glancing  menacingly  at  her  daughter. 

"  Come  hither,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  cried.  And  as  Apphia 
timidly  approached,  she  turned  towards  her,  and  said :  "  I  may  not 
be  long  spared  to  you,  and  indeed  I  had  begun  to  fear  I  should  never 
behold  you  again;  but  my  prayers  have  oeen  granted,  and  I  have 
you  beside  me  once  more.  During  my  illness  something  has  whis- 
pered to  me  that  you  are  unhappy,  and  repent  of  your  engagement 
with  Malpas.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  too  late  to  retreat.  Do  not  let 
any  consideration  prevent  you  from  avowing  the  truth." 

"You  distress  me,  and  you  distress  Appliia  by  these  doubts,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Mervyn,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  hastily  interposed.  "My 
daughter  is  not  so  fickle  as  you  imagine  her;  and  as  to  retreating 
from  her  engagement,  you  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied  she  will  never 
do  anything  of  the  sort.  She  will  not  venture  to  contradict  me,  I 
am  sure,"  she  added,  gazing  steadfastly  at  Apphia. 

"  But  speak,  my  dear  chad — speak  !  "  Mrs.  Mervyn  cried.  "Let 
me  have  the  answer  I  require  from  your  own  lips.  Do  you  really 
love  this  young  man  P  " 
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Thus  exhorted,  Apphia  might  have  confessed  the  real  nature  of 
her  sentiments  in  regard  to  Malpas ;  but,  as  I  looked  up  at  tho 
moment,  our  eyes  met,  and  she  recognised  me. 

"Yes,  madam,  I  really  do  love  him,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Brideoalie,  who  had  doubtless  expected  a  very  different  *» 
spouse,  appeared  surprised  and  greatly  relieved. 

"  I  hope  you  are  convinced  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn,"  she 
said,  '•  though  I  do  not  see  why  my  assertion  should  have  been 
doubted." 

"But  what  says  the  young  gentleman?"  Mrs.  Mervyn  cried. 
•'  Surely,  there  is  no  drawing  back  on  his  part  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn,"  Apphia  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
"  I  wiU  answer  for  him." 

Mrs.  Bridecake  looked  stiU  more  astonished,  and  smiled  approv- 
ingly on  her  daughter. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  said,  "  I  am  truly  glad  to  find 
that  my  misgivings  have  been  groundless.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  I 

meant  to but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  now  to  state  what  my 

intentions  were." 

"  Not  in  the  least  necessary,  my  dear  madam,"  Mrs.  Bridecake  said. 

"Oh !  do,  pray,  let  me  hear  them?  "  Apphia  cried. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her,  and  slightly  frowned. 

"Well,  then,  since  you  desire  it  so  much,  I  wiU  tell  you,"  Mrs. 
Mervyn  said  :  "  I  had  fuUy  determined  to  revoke  a  certain  deed  of 
settlement  which  I  had  made  in  your  favour,  but  which  ties  you  to 
marry  one  particular  person — namely,  him  to  whom  you  are  engaged 
— ^Malpas  Sale.  The  condition  was  made  at  your  mother's  request, 
and  I  had  begun  to  fear,  as  I  have  just  stated,  that  I  had  done  wrcug 
in  making  it ;  but  you  have  now  set  my  mind  entirely  at  rest  on  that 
score." 

"  And  you  had  resolved  to  set  me  free,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn  r  " 
she  exclaimed,  joyfully.     "  How  shall  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"  But  you  do  not  want  to  be  set  free,  my  dear  ?  "  Mrs.  Mervyu 
cried,  in  surprise.  "  If  you  retain  your  regard  for  Malpas,  and  mean 
to  fulfil  your  engagement  with  him,  what  need  of  any  change  in  the 
conditions  ?  I  would  not  fetter  your  inclinations,  but  since  your 
choice  is  made,  where  can  be  the  harm  of  allowing  the  restriction  to 
continue  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  very  proper  restriction,"  Mi-s.  Bridecake  cried ;  "  and  I 
would  not  have  it  removed  on  any  account." 

"I  am  perfectly  aware  of  your  feeling  on  the  subject,  my  deat 
madam,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  said ;  "  and  I  yielded  to  it  at  the  time,  as  you 
know,  though  I  thought  the  condition  imposed  upon  your  daughter 
rather  hard.  You  are  quite  content  with  what  I  have  done,  my 
dear?"  she  added,  to  Apphia. 

r 
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I  could  not  have  helped  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings  that  over- 
powered me,  if  Apphia  had  not  spoken. 

"  Quite  content,  dear  madam,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  And  you  ?  "  Mrs.  Mervyn  said,  addressing  me. 

'•'  How  can  he  be  otherwise  than  content  with  you,  madam,  since 
you  have  secured  him  a  rich  wife  ?"  Mrs.  Brideoake  said. 

At  this  moment  Molly  Bailey  gently  entered  the  room,  and  signi- 
fied to  Mrs.  Brideoake  that  she  was  wanted.  After  delivering  this 
message,  she  retired,  directing  an  expressive  glance  at  me.  Mrs. 
Brideoake  followed  her  almost  immediately,  recommending  the  dear 
invalid  to  our  attention  during  her  absence. 

Apphia  and  I  were  thus  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Mervyn.  The  mo- 
ment I  had  so  anxiously  desired  was  come.  Yet  how  to  profit  by  it  ? 
The  utmost  caution  was  necessary,  for  I  knew  that  a  sudden  shock 
might  be  fatal  to  the  poor  lady. 

"  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  to  me,  my  love  ?"  Mrs.  Mer- 
vyn inquired  kindly  of  Apphia. 

"les,  madam,  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you," 
Apphia  replied,  "which  I  did  not  like  to  mention  while  my  mother 
was  by.  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  when  you  know  all — but 
I  wish  that  deed  of  settlement,  which  you  referred  to  just  now,  could 
be  burnt." 

"  You  wish  it  burnt,  my  dear ! — ^why  so,  pray  ?"  Mrs.  Mervyn 
demanded. 

"Because — oh!  forgive  me,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn,"  Apphia  ex- 
claimed— "  because  I  never  can  comply  with  its  conditions.  I  never 
can  marry  Malpas  Sale." 

"  I  am  lost  in  astonishment !  you  say  this  to  his  face  ?  "What 
must  he  think  of  you  ?" 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  madam,  and  you  shall  know  all," 
Apphia  rejoined.  "  A  deception  has  been  practised  upon  you,  but 
I  trust  you  will  think  it  venial.  Whom  do  you  imagine  is  near 
you?" 

"  Is  it  not  Malpas  Sale  ?"  Mrs.  Mervyn  cried,  trembling. 

"  It  is  Mervyn  Clitheroe,  who  has  put  on  this  disguise  m  order  to 
approach  you,"  Apphia  said.  "  It  is  on  his  account  that  I  wish  the 
settlement  to  be  committed  to  the  flames." 

"I  see  it  all  now,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  rejoined,  faintly,  "I  thought 
his  conduct  strange.  Give  mc  the  scent-bottle  quickly,  or  I  shall 
faint." 

"  You  forgive,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn,  for  the  stratagem  I  have  [ 
practised,  but  I  had  no  other  means  of  gaining  access  to  you,"  I  j 
cried.  | 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  forgive  yovu"  she  answered,  pressing  my  hand  | 
gently.  I 
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A  crisis  in  my  fate  had  arrived.  Oh !  how  I  dreaded  lest  Mrs. 
Bridecake  should  return  before  the  needful  explanation  could  take 
place.  Mrs.  Mervyn  herself  seemed  to  feel  equal  uneasiness,  for  she 
said  in  a  low  tone  to  Apphia,  "  My  dear,  is  your  mother  coming  back 
soon  ?    1  hope  not — I  hope  not." 

"  Are  you  able  to  listen  to  me,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn  ?"  I  asked. 
Again  she  pressed  my  hand  gently,  and  I  went  on :  "  Before  saying 
aught  of  myself,  let  me  teU  you  how  entirely  deceived  you  are  in 
regard  to  Malpas  Sale.  He  is  not  what  you  suppose  him.  I  will 
not  characterize  him  as  strongly  as  I  ought  for  fear  of  shocking  you  ; 
neither  will  I  pain  you  by  a  detail  of  his  evil  doings — but  let  me 
say  in  a  word  that  he  is  utterly  unworthy  of  Apphia."' 

"  Then  he  shall  never  have  her,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  cried.  "  It  will  be 
a  difficidt  task  to  persuade  Mrs.  Bridecake  that  he  is  as  bad  as  you 
represent  him,  and  in  my  present  state  I  caimot  attempt  it.  But  at 
any  rate,  the  match  shall  not  take  place." 

"Oh  !  thank  you,  madam,  for  that  promise  !"  Apphia  cried,  with  a 
look  of  inexpressible  gratitude. 

"Why  did  you  not  appeal  to  me  before,  my  dear  ?"  Mrs.  Mervyn 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach.  "You  know  that  my  chief 
desire  is  to  contribute  to  your  future  happiness." 

"I  did  not  dare  to  do  so,  madam." 

"  Alas  !  alas !"  the  poor  lady  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  great  dis- 
tress, mingled  with  self-reproach,  "  I  have  been  much  to  blame.  I 
ought  to  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  not  with  the  eyes  of 
others.  But  you  forgive  me,  I  am  sure.  And  you  too,  my  dear 
Mervyn,"  she  added  to  me,  "  I  fear  I  have  done  you  great  injus- 
tice." 

"You  have  done  me  injustice  only  if  you  have  supposed  me  want- 
ing in  gratitude  and  affection  to  you,  madam,"  I  replied ;  "  but  you 
make  ample  amends  by  your  present  kindness." 

"I  will  make  all  the  amends  I  can  for  the  error  I  have  unin- 
tentionally committed,"  she  said.  "  TeU  me  what  you  would  have 
me  do,  my  dear,"  she  added  to  Apphia. 

"  The  greatest  favour  you  can  confer  upon  me,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
wiU  be  to  destroy  that  deed  of  settlement,"  Apphia  said. 

"  I  wiU  do  scmethmg  better  than  that,"  the  kind  lady  replied. 
"  I  won't  destroy  it,  but  I  will  substitute  another  name  for  that  of 
Malpas  Sale,  and  make  it  imperative  upon  you  to  marry  the  person 
I  shall  designate.  You  imderstand  me,  I  see.  Nay,  no  thanks.  I 
don't  know  what  your  mother  will  say  to  me.  But  I  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  her  displeasure  as  well  as  I  can.  It  shall  be  done  at  once. 
The  deed  is  in  yonder  closet.  Fetch  it  me,  Apphia,  and  I  wiU  make 
the  needful  alteration  before  Mrs.  Bridecake  returns." 

"Why  should  you  heed  her,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn?"  I  cried.  "If 
T  2 
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you  have  resolved  to  perform  this  generous  action,  she  cannot  pre- 
vent you,  and  she  must  be  made  aware  of  it  sooner  or  later." 

"  That's  true,"  the  kind  lady  replied ;  "  but  I  would  rather  she 
didn't  know  it  just  now.  We  should  have  a  frightful  scene.  But 
we  are  losing  time  in  talking.     Where  have  I  put  my  keys  ?" 

"  They  are  usually  placed  under  your  pUlow,"  Apphia  observed, 
searching  for  them  as  she  spoke.  "  Yes,  here  is  the  black  silk  bag 
containing  them." 

"And  here  is  the  key  of  the  closet,"  Mrs.  Mervyn  said,  giving  it 
to  her.  "You  will  find  the  deed  in  the  little  case  of  drawers  with 
some  other  papers — the  third  drawer  from  the  top,  I  think."  And 
as  Apphia  flew  to  execute  her  orders,  the  good  lady  said  to  me, 
*' There  are  writing  materials  on  that  table,  Mervyn — bring  me  a  pen. 
And  draw  back  the  curtains  and  let  some  light  into  the  room,  that 
■we  may  see  what  we  are  about." 

I  hastened  to  obey  her,  praying  internally  that  Mrs.  Bridecake 
might  not  arrive  to  interrupt  us.  After  drawing  back  the  window- 
curtains  as  directed,  I  was  proceeding  to  take  up  the  other  articles 
she  required,  when  Apphia  called  out  from  the  closet  that  she  had 
opened  all  the  drawers,  but  could  not  discover  the  deed. 

"  Not  discover  it ! "  Mrs.  Mervyn  cried.  "  It  must  be  there.  Search 
more  carefully,  child.    I  am  sure  I  put  it  in  the  third  drawer." 

"Perhaps  this  may  be  it,"  Apphia  cried,  coming  forth  with  a 
packet  tied  with  red  tape  in  her  hand.  "  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
relate  to  me." 

"  Yes,  yes — that's  it !  "  Mrs.  Mervyn  cried  eagerly.  "  Give  it  me 
directly,  my  dear.    There's  no  occasion  for  you  to  read  it." 

And  so  eager  was  she  to  obtain  possession  of  the  packet,  that  she 
leaned  forward  and  almost  snatched  it  from  Apnhia.  She  then  pro- 
tieeded  to  untie  the  tape,  and,  taking  out  the  deed,  motioned  us  to 
stand  aside,  while  she  examined  it  in  order  to  find  out  the  place 
■where  the  alteration  in  the  name  ought  to  be  made.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  her  object,  she  bade  mc  give  her  the  pen,  and  she  had 
scarcely  taken  it  from  me,  wl)en  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Bridecake  entered,  followed  by  Dr.  Foam.  The  pen  dropped 
from  the  poor  lady's  grasp,  and  she  sank  back,  swooning,  upon  the 
pillow. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

I  am  worsted,  and  driven  ingloriously  fix)m  the  field. 

Full  light  being  now  admitted  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Brideoake  at 
once  recognized  me.  Her  surprise  and  consternation  were  so  great, 
that  she  started  back,  and  nearly  upset  Doctor  Foam,  who  was  close 
behind  her.  The  spect.acle,  however,  presented  by  poor  Mrs.  Merryn 
in  her  fainting  condition  saved  me  from  the  torrent  of  her  wnili 
which  must  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  my  devoted  head. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  Mrs.  Bndeoake  cried,  rushing  towards  the 
bed.  "You  have  kiUed  the  poor  lady  between  you.  "Ha!"  she 
exclaimed,  noticing  the  deed  of  settlement,  as  it  had  fallen  bow. 
Mrs.  Mervyn's  grasp,  "  I  see  what  you  have  been  about.  Cunnii^ 
dissemblers  as  you  both  are,  you  have  failed  in  accomplishing  your 
artful  design.    Henceforth  this  shall  remain  in  my  keeping." 

And  she  snatched  up  the  deed  as  she  spoke. 

By  this  time  Doctor  Foam  had  come  up  to  the  bed,  and  looking  at 
Mrs.  Brideoake  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  would  not  be  disobeyed, 
he  said :  "  I  insist  upon  your  giving  np  that  document  to  mc, 
madam " 

"  But,  doctor "  she  cried,  as  if  disposed  to  resist  him. 

"  I  will  have  it,"  he  continued :  "  and  as  opposition  will  be  useless, 
you  had  better  yield  with  a  good  grace,  and  not  force  me  to  take 
it  from  you.  Nay,  madam,"  he  added,  as  he  picked  up  the  deed, 
which  she  tossed  towards  him,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  "  your 
anger  is  wasted  on  me.  I  am  simply  discharging  my  duty  to  my 
dear  patient.  It  is  evident  that  she  intended  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  this  document ;  but  sudden  faintness  must  have  prevented 
the  execution  of  her  design." 

"It  is  fortunate  that  it  did  so,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  retomed. 
"Advantage  has  been  taken  of  my  poor  friend's  enfeebled  state  to 
endeavour  to  make  her  annul  her  own  deliberate  act ;  but  luckily 
the  scheme,  however  well  contrived,  has  failed." 

"That  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not,  for  I  won't  stop  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  you  now,  madam,"  Doctor  Foam  rejoined.  "  On  my 
dear  patient's  restoration  to  sensibility,  I  shall  deliver  the  deed  to  her, 
and  it  wUl  then  be  for  her  to  do  with  it  as  she  pleases." 

"Very  proper  indeed,  doctor,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  sneered;  "but 
you  wiU  find  that,  while  I  am  by  to  counsel  her,  dear  Mrs.  Mervyn 
will  never  commit  such  an  error  as  to  introduce  Mr.  Mervyn  Clithe- 
roe's  name  into  that  deed  of  settlement.  For  that  was  the  object 
aimed  at  I  am  persuaded,"  she  continued,  glancing  irefully  at  me— 
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"  that  was  what  brought  Mr.  Clitheroe  here— iu  this  disguise.  What 
must  the  nature  of  the  design  be  when  such  artifices  as  these  are 
resorted  to  ?  What  must  Mr.  Clitheroe's  notions  of  gentlemanlike 
conduct  be  when  he  can  put  on  the  very  attire  of  the  person  whom 
lie  is  seeking  clandestinely  to  supersede  *?  I  blush  to  think  that  my 
daughter  should  have  abetted  his  base  scheme ;  but  it  is  enough 
that  it  has  failed." 

"  No  more  of  this  intemperate  language,  madam,"  Doctor  Poam 
said.  "  Whether  Mr.  Clitheroe  is  to  blame  or  not — ^whether  your 
daughter  has  acted  properly  or  the  reverse — cannot  be  discussed 
now.  If  you  have  the  regard  you  profess  for  Mrs.  Mervyn,  you  will 
hold  your  tongue,  and  assist  me  to  revive  her ;  but  if  you  attempt 
any  further  violence,  I  tell  you  plainly,  madam,  I  shall  order  you  out 
of  the  room." 

"  This  to  me.  Dr.  Foam  ?  "  the  incensed  lady  cried. 

"Bah!"  cried  the  doctor,  snapping  his  fingers.  "Sit  down  on 
that  chair  and  calm  yourself.  Throw  the  window  wide  open,  Mervyn, 
and  let  us  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  And  do  you,  Apphia,  let  our 
patient  inhale  the  spirits  of  hartshorn  while  I  bathe  her  temples.  We 
shall  bring  her  round  presently.  I  knew  it ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
short  interval,  during  which  he  and  Apphia  continued  unremitting  in 
their  efforts — "  she  revives." 

Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  Mrs.  Mervyn  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  at 
Apphia,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Where  is  he  P — where  is  ray  boy  ?" 

"  I  am  here,  madam,"  I  replied,  advancing  towards  the  bed. 

"  Ah !  yes,  I  see  you,  my  dear,"  she  cried,  in  the  kindest  tone 
imaginable.  "  You  shall  both  be  made  happy.  I  shall  never  live  to 
see  you  united,  but  united  you  shall  be.  1  have  done  all  you  desire, 
have  I  not  ?  I  have  changed  the  name  in  the  deed  of  settlement.  It 
only  now  remains  to  obtain  your  mother's  consent  to  the  marriage, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  not  refuse." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Mervyn,"  Mrs.  Brideoake  said,  rising 
from  her  seat.  "  I  do  refuse — peremptorily  refuse  my  consent.  You 
are  mistaken,  also,  in  supposing  that  you  nave  made  any  change  in 
the  settlement.  Happily,  you  have  not  done  Malpas  Sale  the  great 
injustice  of  superseding  him  for  an  unworthy  rival.  ]N  either,  if  I 
have  any  influence  with  you,  will  you  do  so.  Do  not  listen  to  the 
false  representations  of  this  designing  young  man,  but  attend  to 
me.  Naturally  I  must  have  my  daughter's  welfare  and  happiness  at 
heart,  but  I  should  consult  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  it  I  gave 
her  to  Mervyn  Clitheroe.  If  after  this  Apphia  marries  him,  she  will 
marry  in  opposition  to  my  wishes  and  injunctions,  and  will  violate 
her  solemn  promise  to  me," 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  P  "  Mrs,  Mervyn  cried.  "  Have  you  given  a 
promise  to  your  mother  not  to  marry  without  her  consent,  Apphia P  " 
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"Alas!  madam,  I  have,"  she  replied. 

"  Oh !  this  is  truly  unfortunate ! — truly  nnfortunate ! "  the  poor 
Jady  groaned,  sinking  back  upon  the  pillo-w. 

Her  looks  frightened  Doctor  Foam  so  much  that  he  hurried  to 
the  table  for  some  fresh  restoratives,  saying  to  Mrs.  Bridecake,  as  hs 
passed  her :  "  You  see  what  mischief  you  have  done,  madam.  Will 
nothing  keep  you  quiet  ?  You  wiU  compel  me  to  put  my  threats 
into  execution." 

"Do  as  you  please.  Doctor  Toam,"  she  rejoined.  *'  On  you  wUl 
rest  the  responsibility  of  any  outrage.  Force  only  shall  make  me 
leave  the  room  while  this  young  man  remains  in  it." 

"  Zounds,  madam  !  you  are  enough  to  make  one  forget  the  respect 
due  to  your  sex  and  your  station,"  Doctor  Foam  cried.  "  I  won't 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  my  dear  patient  is  further  excited. 
There  is  no  help  for  it,  Mervyn,"  he  added  to  me,  "  go  you  must." 
And  as  he  led  me  towards  the  door,  he  whispered :  "  But  don't  leave 
the  house.    Stay  in  the  library.    I  will  join  you  there  anon." 

I  glanced  towards  the  bed,  and  saw  Mrs.  Mervyn  still  almost 
iaanimate,  with  Apphia  tending  her.  I  glanced  towards  Mrs. 
Brideoake,  who  had  resumed  her  seat  with  a  look  of  exultation  at 
my  defeat.  She  pointed  to  the  door,  and  I  felt  half  inclined  to 
mortify  her  by  remaining,  but  an  impatient  gesture  from  Doctor 
Foam  changed  my  design,  and  made  me  quit  the  room. 

Never,  alas !  to  see  my  dear  friend  and  benefactress  again. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  C^mbCTbach  has  Gloomy  Forebodings. 

Auxrous  to  get  rid  of  the  hateful  attire  in  which  I  was  dis- 
guised without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  on  entering  the  library  I 
rang  the  bell,  and  the  summons  being  answered  by  Comberbacb,  I 
explained  my  wishes  to  him,  and  he  conducted  me  to  a  dressing-room, 
where  he  said  he  had  placed  my  apparel.  The  cliange  of  habiliments 
was  speedily  effected,  and  as  I  issued  from  the  dressing-room,  very 
much  more  at  my  ease,  I  encountered  the  butler,  who  now  inquired 
how  I  had  prospered  in  my  interview  with  his  mistress. 

"I  trust  Mrs.  B.  didn't  find  you  out,  sir?"  he  said.     "If  so, 
there'll  be  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish !  " 
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I  was  oblifr^d  to  confess  that  the  stratagem  had  been  discovered, 
but  I  consokd  the  terrified  butler  by  saying  that  I  felt  sure  Mrs. 
Bridecake  would  not  visit  her  anger  upon  him,  as  she  had  too  much 
upon  her  mind  just  now. 

"  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,"  he  rejoined ;  "  but  you  don't  know  what 
Mrs.  B.  js  like  when  she's  really  put  out  of  temper.    Oh !  Mr.  Mer- 
vyn,"  he  added,  with  a  groan,  "  what  a  change  there  is  in  this  house 
to  be  sure,  sir.  It  hasn't  been  like  the  same  place  since  that  woman 
set  foot  in  it ;  and  instead  of  getting  better,  things  are  likely  to  get 
worse.    We  shan't  have  our  dear  missis  long,  and  when  she's  gone,    / 
what's  to  become  of  me  and  Molly  Bailey  ?  We  can't  live  with  Mrs.    / 
B.,  you  know.    But  it  will  be  a  sore  trial  to  both  of  us  to  leave  the  / 
old  place  where  we  have  dwelt  so  long."  / 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope,  on  all  accounts,  that  you  won't  be 
obliged  to  leave  it,  Comberbach,"  I  said. 

"It  will  be  a  sad  day,  indeed,  for  us,  when  Mrs.  B.  is  undisputed 
missis  of  this  house,  Mr.  Mervyn,"  the  butler  continued,  sighing 
dismally. 

"  Why  do  you  entertain  that  notion,  Comberbach  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Even  if  you  should  unhappily  lose  your  dear  mistress,  it  doesnt 
follow  that  she  will  be  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Brideoakc." 

"  It  follows  as  naturally  as  night  follows  day,"  he  rejoined.  "  How^- 
ever  much  things  may  be  kept  secret,  servants  generally  have  an 
inkling  as  to  what's  going  on ;  and  I  have  tolerably  correct  informa- 
tion, that  if  Mrs.  B.  survives  my  dear  missis,  the  Anchorite's,  and 
all  belonging  to  it,  will  be  hers." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Comberbach  ?  "  I  cried,  staring  at  him. 

"Yes  I  do  say  it,  sir,  and  I'll  stand  by  it,"  he  replied,  confidently. 

"  Not  before  Mrs.  Bridecake,"  I  rejoined.  "  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  influence  that  this  lady  has  acquired  over 
your  mistress,  Comberbach  P  " 

"  Don't  question  me  on  that  subject,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  in  alarm, 
"  I  daren't  answer  you.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  she  had  never  come 
near  the  place !  It  would  have  been  better  for  my  missis — better 
for  you — better  for  me  and  Molly  Bailey — better  for  everybody— 
except  herself.  Stay,  sir !  You  are  not  goin*  back  to  the  library  ?" 
he  added,  noticing  tliat  I  was  proceeding  iu  that  direction. 

"  Yes  I  am,"  I  replied.  "  No  further  harm  can  be  done  by  my 
staying  here,  since  Mrs.  Bridecake  is  aware  that  I  am  in  the 
house." 

The  butler  evidently  would  have  prcfeiTcd  my  immediate  depar" 
ture,  but  he  raised  no  further  objection,  and  I  entered  the  library  and 
sat  down.  Nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Dr.  Foa.ii  made  his 
appearance,  and  1  drew  an  unfavourable  augury  from  his  extremely 
serious  looks. 
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"Mrs.  Mervjn  is  worse,  I  fear,  doctor  ?"  I  said. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  she  is,"  he  replied.   "  I  have  only  quitted 
her  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  you.    Go  to  my  house,  and  remain, 
there  tiU  I  return.    I  have  no  time  now  to  enter  upon  a  subject 
which  I  desire  to  mention  to  you." 
"Can  I  not  see  Mrs.  Mervyn  again?" 
"  Not  to-day,"  he  replied.     "  It  will  be  useless  to  wait  here  with 

any  such  expectation.    To-morrow,  perhaps but  I  can  answer 

for  nothing.  I  have  sent  for  Mrs.  Merryn's  professional  adviser, 
Mr.  Tester.  The  poor  lady  contemplates  some  new  arrangements  in. 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  her  property,  and  they  must  be  made 
without  delay." 

"  Then  you  think  danger  is  imminent  ?"  I  said. 
"  Nothing  must  be  neglected,"  he  replied,  equivocally.  "  As  to 
TOUT  seeing  Mrs.  Mervyn  again  to-day,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Until  this  matter  of  business  is  settlea  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Besides,  the  Sales  are  expected  here  immediately,  and  it 
may  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  meet  them.  You  will  find  a  friend  at 
my  house  whom  you  will  be  pleased  to  meet,  and  I  shall  expect^to 
see  you  both  on  my  return.     Good-by,  for  the  present." 

With  this  he  left  me,  and  as  it  appeared  certain  that  I  should' 
gain  nothing  by  remaining  longer  where  I  was,  but  in  all  probability 
Blight  expose  myself  to  annoyance,  I  acted  upon  his  advice,  and 
t  down  stairs  at  once,  with  the  intention  of  quitting  the  house. 
I  found  Mr.  Comberbach  in  the  hall,  in  a  very  despondent  state - 
ii^eed.  Molly  Bailey  had  brought  word  that  his  mistress  was 
irorse.  Fabyan  Lowe  had  been  sent  off  in  haste  for  Mr.  Tester — a 
proof  to  Comberbach  that  the  doctor  thought  her  end  approaching. 
'Heaven  grant  she  means  to  make  a  change  in  her  will!"  the 
itler  cried ;  "  and  if  so,  I  hope  the  lawyer  won't  be  too  late.  I 
I  was  permitted  to  advise  her.  I  know  who  should  have  the 
it  share  of  her  property — and  who  the  least."  In  taking  leave 
f  him,  I  told  him  I  should  be  there  again  on  the  morrow ;  on  which 
16  answered,  in  a  very  doleful  tone,  "  All  will  be  over  before  that,  I 
■ear,  sir." 

On  arriving  at  Cottonborough,  I  repaired  at  once  to  Dr.  Foam's 
esidence,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  After  explaining' 
ny  business  to  the  servant,  he  told  me  that  another  gentleman  was 
raiting  for  the  doctor,  and  ushering  me  into  the  room  where  this 
)erson  was,  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  it  was  no  other  than- 
ohn  Brideoake. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


In  wliich  Jolin  Bridecake  is  made  acquainted  with  his  Family  History  by 
Doctor  Foam. 

John  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Doctor  Foam  on  the  previous 
evening,  after  taking  Apphia  to  the  Anchorite's,  and  the  worthy 
physician  had  urged  him  so  strongly  to  remain  over  the  following 
day,  alleging  that  he  had  an  important  communication  to  make  to 
him,  that  he  could  not  refuse ;  and  he  had  now  come  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  the  doctor. 

"  I  am  glad  you  stayed,  on  all  accounts,  John,"  I  said.  "  Mrs. 
Mervyn  is  in  an  exceedingly  critical  state,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
for  you  to  consider  what  must  be  done,  under  such  circumstances, 
with  Apphia." 

Audi  then  proceeded  to  relate  to  him  all  that  had  occurred  at  the 
Anchorite's  that  morning.  He  listened  to  me  with  great  attention, 
and  expressed  infinite  concern  that  Mrs.  Mervyn  liad  been  unable  to 
carry  out  her  kind  intentions. 

We  were  still  occupied  with  this  subject  when  Doctor  Foam  made 
liis  appearance.  He  at  once  relieved  my  anxiety  respecting  Mrs. 
Mervyn  by  stating  that  she  was  somewhat  better,  and  hoped  that  all 
immediate  danger  was  over.  However,  he  should  see  her  again  in  a 
few  hours,  he  said,  and  should  then  be  better  able  to  judge.  Then 
turning  to  John  .Bridecake,  he  observed : 

"  I  will  now  explain  my  object  in  begging  you  to  come  to  me  this 
morning.  I  am  glad  that  Mervyn  Clitheroe  is  also  present,  as  it  is 
desirable  he  should  hear  what  I  have  to  communicate.  Be  seated,  I 
beg  of  you,  for  I  have  much  to  sqy.  You  are  little  acquainted  with 
your  family  history,  I  think  ? — indeed,  I  know  you  are  not." 

"  You  arc  right,  sir ;  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  it,"  John 
replied.  "  My  mother  has  kept  me  completely  in  the  dark  both  as  to 
my  father's  position  in  the  world  and  her  own.  As  I  have  heretofore 
intimated  to  Mervyn,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  I  am  really 
entitled  to  the  very  name  T  bear." 

Dr.  Foam  smiled. 

"  The  time  is  come  whcu  you  must  be  let  into  the  secret,"  Im 
said;  "and  though  I  have  no  authority  from  your  mother  for 
making  the  disclosure,  I  am  in  no  way  bound  to  withhold  it.  It 
will  doubtless  surprise  you  to  hear  that  you  are  of  the  same  family 
as  the  mistress  of  the  Anchorite's,  and,  consequently,  a  connection 
of  your  friend  Mci-vyn  Clitheroe." 

"This  is  gratifying  intelligence  indeed!  "  I  exclaimed. 
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'  I  must  request  your  particular  attention  to  my  recital,  or  it  may 
not  be  comprehensible,"  Br.  Foam  pursued.  "  Stuart  Mervyn,  who 
suffered  for  his  participation  in  the  unfortunate  Rising  of  '45,  had 
two  children — Fulke,  father  of  the  present  Mrs.  Mervyn,  and 
Honoria.  The  latter  was  secretly  married  to  a  young  nobleman 
devoted  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  who,  as  well  as  Stumt  Mervyn, 
perished  on  the  scaffold." 

"You  refer  to  the  unfortunate  Lord  Wilburton,  I  conclude, 
doctor?"  I  remarked.  "I  always  understood  that  Honoria 
Mervyn's  connection  with  that  nobleman  was  not  particularly 
creditable  to  her.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  you  that  her  repu- 
tation is  untarnished." 

"  Indisputable  proof  of  her  marriage  with  Loitl  Wilburton  exists," 
Dr.  Foam  said. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  this  concerns  me,"  John  observed. 

•'  You  will  perceire  it  anon,"  the  doctor  rejoined.  "At  the  time 
of  Lord  Wilburton's  arraignment  and  condemnation  for  his  share  in 
the  Rebellion,  his  unhappy  lady  was  in  expectation  of  becoming  a 
mother,  and  she  died  on  the  very  day,  and  I  belieTe  on  the  very  hour, 
that  her  lord's  head  fell  upon  the  block.  She  died  in  giving  birth 
to  a  son,  who  subsequenuy  bore  the  name  of  Gerard  Wilburton. 
Attainted  of  high  treason.  Lord  Wilburton's  honours  and  estates 
•were  necessarily  forfeited,  and  his  marriage  with  Honoria  Mervyn 
never  having  been  acknowledged,  nothing  was  done  for  the  offspring 
of  a  supposed  Dlicit  connection.  I  shall  not  pause  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  Gerard  Wilburton,  but  wiU  merely  state  that  he  married,  and 
left  a  son,  Scrope.  A  remarkably  handsome  feUovr  was  this  Scrope; 
and  although  he  had  neither  wwdth  nor  title  to  recommend  him,  he 
won  the  affections  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  noble  house — ^the 
Lady  Amicia  Leyland,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rossendale. 
This  young  lady  elopoi  with  him,  and  they  were  married  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland,  and  the  marriage  was  so  displeasing  to  the  proud 
earl,  her  father,  that  he  refused  to  see  her  again,  and  left  the  pair  to 
starve.  And  well-nigh  starve  they  did,  for  having  little  means  of 
support,  they  were  reduced  to  absolute  pentiry.  Six  years  after  this 
marriage  the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Wilburton  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  children  wholly  unprovided  for.  Bat  des- 
titute as  was  Lady  Amicia's  condition,  her  piide  supported  her.  She 
would  have  died  rather  than  apply  to  her  proud  family  for  assistance* 
*They  had  disowned  itsr,'  she  said,  'and  unless  recalled  she  would 
never  go  near  them.*  Fancy  a  lady  who  inherited  all  the  pride  of  one 
of  the  loftiest  peers  of  the  realm  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  state 
as  I  have  described !  But  Lady  Amicia  Wilburton  would  never 
drag  her  title  through  the  mire,  she  declared,  and  took  a  humbler 
deagnation.    ^ow,  sir,"  the  doctor  continued,  addressing  John, 
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"the  last  Lord  Wilburton  was  your  great-grandsire,  and  if  the  title] 
were  restored  you  would  bear  it.  Lady  Amicia  Wilburton  is  yoor ) 
mother." 

John  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"You  must  not  forget  that  your  great -grandame,  Honoria,  Lady 
Wilburton,  was  Mrs.  Mervyn's  aunt,  and  this  fact  will  explain  to 
you  why  the  mistress  of  the  Anchorite's  (when  made  aware  by  me 
of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case)  should  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  the  so-called  Mrs.  Brideoake.  I  found  all  particulars  of 
the  secret  marriage  between  Lord  Wilburton  and  Honoria  Mervyn 
detailed  in  the  Jacobite  correspondence  entrusted  to  me  some  yeara 
ago  by  Mrs.  Mervyn ;  and  I  subsequently  obtained  positive  proofs  of 
it  for  Lady  Amicia,  together  with  evidences  of  the  undoubted  lineal 
descent  of  Sciope  Wilburton,  your  father,  from  the  unfortunate 
Jacobite  peer." 

"I  well  recollect  the  circumstance  you  mention,  doctor,"  I  said; 
"and  I  felt  certain  at  the  time  that  you  had  made  some  singular  dis- 
covery in  that  Jacobite  correspondence.  But  I  suppose  Mrs.  Bride- 
oake, or,  as  I  ought  now  to  call  her.  Lady  Amicia  Wilburton,  prevailed 
upon  you  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

"You  are  right — she  did,"  he  replied. 

During  the  foregoing  recital  I  had  narrowly  watched  John 
Brideoake's  countenance,  but,  though  deeply  interested,  he  mani- 
fested no  elation.  When  Dr.  Foam  finished,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  taking  a  turn  or  two  about  the  i-oom,  as  if  weighing  over 
what  he  had  heard,  approached  the  doctor,  and  pausing  before  him, 
said: 

"You  have  made  all  clear  as  regards  my  family  history,  sir.  But 
my  mother's  conduct  appears  wholly  unaccountable." 

"  Her  conduct  is  intelligible  enough,"  Dr.  Foam  rejoined,  "  if  the 
peculiarities  of  her  character  are  taken  into  consideration.  Pride — 
unyielding  pride — has  been  the  mainspring  of  all  her  actions,  except 
in  the  case  of  her  marriage.  Her  father,  the  old  Earl  of  Kossendale, 
is  as  proud  as  Ijucifer,  and  so  is  her  brother,  Lord  Leyland— so  are 
all  the  house.  Their  reproaches  on  Lady  Amicia's  ill  assorted  mar- 
riage, as  they  termed  it,  galled  her  deeply.  The  first  few  years  of 
her  wedded  life  were  passed  abroad.  She  then  returned  with  her 
husband  to  England,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  great  distress  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  no  pressure  of  circumstances  could 
induce  Lady  Amicia  to  apply  to  her  father.  After  the  birth  of 
Apphia  the  unfortunate  pair  removed  to  Hull,  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Edinburgh,  but  they  never  reached  the  latter  place,  for 
the  seeds  of  consumption,  long  sown  in  Scropc  Wilburton,  now 
declared  themselves,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  gone.  Then  it  was 
that,  with  the  scantiest  resources  possible,  poor  JLady  Amicia  had  to 
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provide  for  herself  and  her  childreiL  Bat  even  thongh  thna  re- 
duced, she  never  for  a  moment  thonglit  of  humbling  herself  to  her 
father.    Her  hopes  of  reinstatement  rested  on  her  son " 

"  I  see  it  all  now ! "  John  cried.     "  Gro  on,  sir." 

"  Her  hopes  of  reinstatement,  as  I  have  said,  rested  on  her  son. 
Even  as  a  child  he  gave  evidences  of  ability  that  led  her  to  expect 
great  subsequent  distinction  in  him.  After  some  debate  she  came  to 
this  town,  where  she  knew  there  is  an  excellent  free-school,  rich  in 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  to  both  universities,  one  or  more  <rf 
which  the  youth  might  obtain,  and  so  the  door  to  future  eminence 
would  be  opened  to  him." 

"  I  feel  for  her  disappointment, '  John  cried,  vainly  striving  to 
repress  his  emotion. 

"  Do  not  repine,"  Dr.  Foam  said.  "  You  did  all  your  strengtii 
enabled  you  to  do — too  much,  in  fact.  It  was  about  this  time,  if 
you  remember,  that,  in  attending  you  at  Dr.  Lonsdale's  request,  I 
saw  your  mother.  I  at  once  recognised  her,  for  I  had  often  seen  her 
before  at  Lord  Rossendale's  seat,  Buckrose,  in  Yorkshire,  when  she 
was  the  admired  and  haughty  beauty.  Lady  Amicia  Leyland.  Yoa. 
may  imagine  my  surprise  at  meeting  her  again  under  such  strangely- 
altered  circumstances.  She  imposed  silence  upon  me  by  a  look, 
and  sympathising  with  her  mistortunes,  I  obeyed  the  injunction. 
Subsequently,  on  imparting  to  her  the  discovery  I  had  maae  in  the 
Jacobite  correspondence,  I  offered  to  introduce  her  to  her  connectios, 
Mrs.  Mervyn.  But  her  pride  stood  in  her  way,  and  she  at  first 
haughtily  declined  my  weU-meant  proposal.  Li  the  end,  however, 
as  you  know,  her  scruples  were  overruled,  and  she  consented  to 
become  an  inmate  of  the  house.  Then  apparently  new  schemes  rf 
ambition  dawned  upon  her.  Disappointed  in  her  son,  upon  whom 
her  hopes  of  restoration  to  dignity  and  power  had  been  fixed,  she 
turned  to  her  daughter.  Doting  upon  Apphia,  Mrs.  Mervyn  pro- 
mised to  give  her  half  her  property  if  she  married  according  to  her 
inclinations.  You,  Mervyn  Clitheroe,  were  out  of  the  way — you  had 
given  offence  to  Lady  Amicia,  and  had  made  her  your  enemy — and 
you  had  been  supplanted  by  Malpas  Sale.  By  what  arts  Malpas 
bad  contrived  to  get  iato  her  ladyship's  good  graces  I  cannot  say; 
but  that  he  was  successful,  you  have  seen.  The  marriage  was 
agreed  upon — all  was  settled — when  you  returaed,  and  it  was  hrokea 
off.  But  Lady  Amicia  still  holds  to  Malpas,  and  wUl  not  give  him  up," 

"A  strange  and  most  deplorable  infatuation,"  John  said. 

"  Strange  indeed,  and  deplorable  as  strange !  "  Dr.  Foam  cried  j 
"but  her  ladyship  is  as  wilful  and  determined  as  she  is  liaughty.  She 
is  a  warm  partisan,  as  Malpas  has  found ;  but  a  bitter  enemy,  as  joo, 
Mervyn,  have  discovered  to  your  cost.  Her  dislike  to  yoaliu 
become  a  rooted  antipathy." 
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"How  have  I  offended  her  ?  "  I  cried.  " I  cannot  tax  myself  Tdtii 
showing  her  any  disrespect." 

"  No  doubt  it  was  unintentional  on  your  part,"  Dr.  Foam  replied 
"but  some  offence  must  have  been  given,  and  she  has  keenly  reseated 
it.     She  also  conceives  that  her  children  have  been  guilty  of  gross 
disobedience  to  her." 

"  Never,  I  solemnly  declare,  save  when  she  has  passed  the  limits 
of  parental  rule,  have  either  of  her  children  resisted  her  authority," 
John  rejoined. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  now  know  the  precise  position  in  which  you 
stand,"  Dr.  Poam  said,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Let  me  state  in  addi- 
tion, that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  your  grandfather.  Lord  Rossen- 
dale,  and  your  uncle.  Lord  Leyland,  have  influence  enough  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  your  title." 

"  But  at  this  moment,  I  suppose,  neither  of  their  lordships  are 
aware  of  my  existence,"  John  said ;  "  and  I  am  not  likely  to  remind 
them  of  it.  Honours  have  no  attraction  for  me,  doctor,  and  if 
offered,  I  should  reject  them.  I  love  a  simple  and  retired  Ufa,  and 
covet  no  distinction." 

"Then  you  have  no  pride — no  ambition,  like  your  mother  ?  "  Di , 
Foam  said. 

"  None  whatever,"  he  replied,  "surprising  as  it  may  appear  to  you."" 

"  Still,  though  you  look  down  with  philosophic  contempt  on 
dignities  and  honours,  you  may  desire  to  be  placed  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion," Dr.  Foam  said.  "  I  must  now  put  your  scruples  to  the  test. 
Learn  then  that  it  is  good  Mrs.  Mervyn's  intention  to  make  a  will 
in  your  favour;  this  will  be  done  on  my  assurance  that  the  old 
Jacobite  title  shall  be  revived  in  your  person." 

John  shook  his  head,  and  was  about  to  speak,  but  Dr.  Foam 
interrupted  him. 

"  Hear  me  out,"  he  said.  "  This  is  no  fanciful  notion.  I  am 
confident  that  if  this  property  comes  to  you,  a  reversal  of  the 
attainder  can  be  procured,  and  that  you  will  regain  the  honours  of 
your  ancestors.'* 

"  I  should  not  jvear  them  well,"  John  replied,  firmly.  "  I  want 
nothing.    If  you  have  any  influence  with  Mrs.  Mervyn,  urge  her  to 

Sass  me  over  altogether,  and  leave  the  property  to  my  sister  and 
lervyu." 
"  I'his  must  not  be,  John,"  I  said.     "  You  owe  it  to  the  noble 
race  from  whom  you  are  descended,  and  whose  escutcheon  has  been 
thrown  down,  to  restore  their  name  to  its  original  eminence." 
"You  fail  to  convince  me,"  he  rejoined,  shaking  his  head. 
"  But  there  is  one  argument  which  I  can  employ,"  I  said,  drawing 
near  to  him,  and  speaking  iu  a  low  tone,  "  and  which  ought  to  weigh, 
with  you.    Once  Lord  Wilburton,  Ura  is  yours." 
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A  deep  flush  overspread  his  pallid  fcatnres.  A  severe  stru^le 
•was  evidently  going  on  in  his  breast. 

"  Possessed  of  this  property,  you  can  make  an  adequate  provision 
for  your  mother,  and  above  all,  for  your  sister,"  Dr.  Foam  said ; 
"and  can  bestow  the  hand  of  the  latter  on  whomsoever  you  please." 

"In  the  event  now  contemplated,  that  deed  of  settlement  will  not 
be  acted  upon,  I  presume,  doctor  ?  "  I  said. 

"It  wiU  not  be  acted  upon,"  he  replied;  "and  for  the  best  pos- 
sible reason — ^because  it  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Mr.  Tester 
recommended  its  destruction ;  and  destroyed  it  was  accordingly,  in 
Mrs.  Mervyn's  presence.  Now,  sir,"  he  added  to  John,  "  I  await 
your  decision  ?  " 

'•'  I  consent,"  he  replied.  "  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  refuse 
an  offer  which  may  be  advantageous  to  others,  though  it  may  entail 
discomfort  upon  myself." 

"Wisely  resolved,"  Dr.  Foam  cried.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Mervyn's  last 
moments  wiU  be  cheered  by  the  conviction  that  an  old  title,  lost 
in  the  Jacobite  cause,  may  through  her  instrumentaUty  be  revived  in 
the  person  of  her  relative.  Poor  lady !  she  is  as  much  devoted  to 
the  good  cause  as  ever.  She  has  been  brought  up  in  Jacobite 
principles,  and  has  maintained  them  through  fifie,  and  in  Jacobite 
principles  she  will  die.  And  now  as  to  the  completion  of  the 
proposed  arrangement.  Mr.  Tester  is  at  present  occupied  in  prepar- 
ing the  will  for  which  he  has  received  Mrs.  Mervyn's  instructions. 
It  will  be  ready  this  afternoon,  and  at  sis  o'clock  he  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  Anchorite's.  It  will  be  proper  for  you  to  accompany 
«5,"  he  added  to  John ;  "  Mrs.  Mervyn  may  desire  to  see  you.  Till 
then,  adieu !  Having  other  matters  to  attend  to,  I  must  perforce 
dismiss  you." 


CHAPTER    X. 

John  and  1  revisit  onr  old  School,  and  pass  a  few  honrs  in  the  CheUnm 
Library — 111  Kdings. 

As  we  emerged  from  Doctor  Poam's  house,  the  din  and  confusion  of 
the  crowded  street  almost  distracted  John,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
great  nervous  excitement. 

"Let  us  get  out  of  this  dreadful  turmoil,"  he  cried.     "I  am 
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quite  bewildered  by  what  has  just  passed,  and  seem  to  be  in  &y 
troubled  dream."  * 

"From  which  you  wUl  wake  to  wealth  and  rank,"  I  replied. 
"Come  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  where  you  will  find  the  quiet 
you  need." 

And  lending  him  the  support  of  my  arm,  which  he  really  needed, 
we  walked  on  toffether,  passing  through  St.  Ann's-square  and  the 
market-place,  and  never  halting  till  we  reached  the  precincts  of  the 
noble  old  Collegiate  Church.  Without  bestowing  more  than  a 
momentary  glance  at  this  reverend  structure,  we  crossed  the  church- 
yard, entered  Long  Mill-gate,  and  soon  stood  before  the  old  school. 
Yes !  there  it  was — there  was  the  dear  old  F.  G.  S. — unchanged  to 
all  outward  appearance  since  the  days  of  our  boyhood.  How  many 
recollections  did  the  sight  of  this  simple  edifice — simple  it  was  not 
in  our  eyes — conjure  up  !  I  saw  John  once  more — a  pale,  sickly, 
shabbily-attired  lad — and  heard  unfeeling  gibes  and  taunts  addressed 
to  him.  Little  did  those  who  jeered  him  for  his  mean  habiliments 
and  his  half-starved  looks  reck  that  he  was  of  far  more  exalted  birth 
than  themselves!  I  saw  myself — full  of  health,  spirit,  energy — 
hopeful  of  the  future,  contented  with  the  present— and  I  felt  that  I 
could  not,  with  entire  regard  to  truth,  say  as  much  for  myself  now 
that  I  had  become  a  man. 

After  gazing  for  some  minutes  at  the  exterior  of  the  school,  we 
passed  through  the  gate,  and  stepped  into  the  little  court- yard — 
once  so  familiar  to  us,  and  so  often  trodden  by  our  juvenile  feet. 
From  the  open  doors  of  the  school  came  the  buzz  and  hum  of 
youthful  voices,  and  I  would  fain  liave  taken  a  peep  inside ;  but 
John  urged  me  to  come  away,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  Ciietham 
Hospital,  which  I  have  already  described  as  closely  adjoining  the 
Free  Grammar  School. 

A  wicket  in  the  ancient  stone  gateway  admitted  us  to  the  large 
quadrangular  court  used  as  a  playground  by  Blue-coat  Boys ;  and 
as  we  slowly  crossed  the  wide  area,  my  companion  began  to  feel 
more  r(k  ease.  The  monastic  and  college-like  air  of  the  buildinas 
around  us  delighted  him.  It  was  like  coming  home,  he  said.  Ti.c 
happiest  hours  of  his  early  life  had  been  spent  in  the  library  we  were 
about  to  visit.  Jlnteiing  at  the  low-browed  door  of  the  ancient 
hospital,  snatching  a  glimpse  at  its  huge  kitchen,  and  passing  the 
refectory,  we  ascended  an  oaken  staircase,  and  gained  a  long 
gallery,  with  railed  enclosures  containing  shelves  full  of  venerable 
tomes. 

In  one  of  these  nooks  we  found  the  librarian,  a  grave,  elderly 
personage,  attired  in  a  rusty  suit  of  sable,  and  John  having  obtained 
from  him  two  folio  volumes  of  the  "Patrcs  Apostolici,"  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  while  1  contented  myself  with  old  Izaac  Walton,  we  repaired 
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to  the  reading-room,  and  finding  it  totally  untenanted,  seated  our- 
selves at  an  ancient  oak  desk  placed  in  the  depths  of  an  oriei 
•window — John's  favonrite  place  of  study  in  bygone  days.  Here 
we  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon — sometimes  reading 
— sometimes  conversing  in  a  low  tone — ^but  never  interrupted,  for 
we  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  chamber.  In  this  calm  retreat 
John  gradually  regained  his  tranquillity,  and  when  the  deep  bell  of 
the  old  church  struck  four,  warning  us  to  depart,  it  was  not  without 
a  pang  that  he  quitted  the  place. 

Our  next  step  was  to  proceed  to  my  hotel,  where  we  partook  of 
a  little  dinner,  and  our  slender  meal  over,  we  went  to  Dr.  Foam's 
residence.  Afflicting  news  awaits  us.  Dr.  Foam,  it  appeared,  had 
been  again  hastily  summoned  to  the  Anchorite's  by  Mr.  Comberbach, 
who  had  declared  his  conviction  that  his  mistress  would  not  live 
through  the  night.  Before  setting  out,  the  doctor  had  left  a  few 
lines  for  John,  begging  him  to  await  his  return,  and  of  course  I 
bore  my  friend  company. 

For  several  hours  we  were  kept  in  a  state  of  most  painful  sus- 
pense, and  it  was  past  nine  o'clock  ere  the  doctor  returned.  He 
came  into  the  room  where  we  were  at  once,  and,  alarmed  by  his 
looks,  I  rushed  towards  him,  entreating  him  to  relieve  my  anxiety 
by  a  single  word. 

"  Tell  me  she  lives,  doctor — ^that  will  suffice  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings,"  he  said. 

"  Shall  I  never  behold  her  again  ?  "  I  cried,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 

"Not  in  this  world,"  he  rejoined,  solemnly.  "Dear  Mrs.  Mervyn 
has  passed  away  from  amongst  us." 

I  sank  backwards,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  I  wept  bitterly,  for  I  had'  lost  the  best  friend 
I  had  ever  possessed — and  one  whom  I  dearly  loved. 

At  last  the  worthy  doctor  came  to  me,  and,  after  addressing  a 
a  few  consolatory  remarks  to  me,  said : 

"Bear  up  manfully  against  this  af^ction.  AU  your  firmness  is 
needed.    I  have  not  yet  exhausted  my  stock  of  bad  news." 

"  What  more  remains  ? "'  I  cried,  looking  inquiringly  at  him. 

"  You  are  chiefly  concerned  in  what  I  have  to  tell,"  the  doctor 
said,  addressing  John,  who  was  nearly  as  profoundly  affected  as 
myself.     "  Mrs.  Mervyn  has  not  made  the  will  I  desired." 

"  All  seems  to  go  wrong  at  present ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  disappointment. 

"Compose  yourself,  my  good  young  friend,  and  hear  me  out,"  Dr. 
Foam  said,  kindly,  "itr.  Tester  and  I  were  too  late.  The  will 
prepared  to-day  could  not  be  executed,  and  a  will,  previously  made, 
must,  therefore,  he  acted  upon.    Lady  Amicia  Wilburton  is  npw 
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absolute  and  uncontrolled  mistress  of  the  Anchorite's  and  all  belong- 
ing to  it." 

"  Nothing  left  to  Apphia  ? — nothing  to  John  P  "  I  cried. 

"  Nothing  to  any  one — except  to  the  lady  I  have  named,"  Dr. 
Foam  rejoined. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  "  John  exclaimed.  "  I  have  escaped  this 
snare.     Apphia  shall  return  with  me  at  once  to  Weverham." 

"Do  nothing  rashly,  I  implore  of  you,"  Dr.  Foam  returned. 
"  Weigh  it  well  over,  before  you  remove  her  entirely  from  her 
mother.  You  are  now  too  well  acquainted  with  Lady  Amicia's  cha- 
racter not  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  step." 

"I  shaU  return  to-night,"  I  cried.  "My  business  here  is  ended. 
Farewell,  doctor ! " 

Dr.  Toam  made  no  attempt  to  detain  me,  but  when  John  also  rose 
to  depart,  he  begged  him  to  stay,  saying  he  wished  to  have  some 
further  conversation  with  him. 


CHAPTER    XL 

Delamere  Forest. 

I  HELD  to  my  resolution,  and  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  rode  back  that  night  to  the  mill.  The  exercise  did  me  good. 
If  I  had  retired  to  rest  at  Cottonborough,  I  should  not  have  slept  a 
wink.  Mrs.  Mcrvyn's  death  was  a  great  shock  to  me,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  made  it  doubly  distressing.  What  might  be 
in  store  for  nie  I  could  not  tell,  but  at  present  nothing  but  ill-luck 
attended  me,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Next  day,  during  the  afternoon,  I  walked  over  to  Weverham,  to 
inquire  after  John  and  his  sister,  but  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
them.  I  did  not  extend  my  walk  to  Owlarton  Grange,  for  I  was  in 
no  mood  for  society,  and  it  would  have  been  extremely  painful  to 
me  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  distressing  events  that;  had  jusi 
occurred.  Kind  as  friends  may  be,  there  arc  i  imes  when  we  shun 
them ;  and  at  this  juncture  I  grieve  to  say  that  1  felt  like  a  misan- 
thropist.    But  I  did  not  indulge  the  feeling  long. 

On  my  return  from  Weverham,  I  found  that  a  country  lad  had 
brought  me  a  note  from  Ned  Culchefh.  The  missive  was  rather 
strangely  expressed  and  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher,  for  Ned  was 
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not  much  skilled  in  penmanship,  but  I  made  out  that  he  wished  me 
to  meet  him  at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  at  the  Headless  Cross,  in 
Delamere  Forest.  He  entered  iuto  no  explanation  as  to  the  object 
of  the  meeting ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  for  any  trifling  cause 
that  he  would  summon  me.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  at  once 
decided  to  go ;  and  the  many  conjectures  which  the  note  gave  rise 
to  offered  a  reasonable  distraction  to  my  harassmg  thoughts. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  that  evening  I  mounted  my  horse,  and 
proceeded  along  the  Tarporley  road,  in  the  direction  of  Delamere 
Forest.  Though  a  general  lughway,  the  Tarporley  road  was  little 
frequented  at  this  hour,  and  I  do  not  think,  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  miles  which  I  traversed,  that  I  encountered  as  many  individuals. 
The  district  I  was  approaching  had  a  soKtary  character  at  all 
times.  The  well-cultivated  land  about  Weverham,  with  its  orchards, 
its  rich  pastures  and  large  corn-fields,  its  thick  hedgerows  graced  with 
numberless  detached  trees,  its  beautiful  copses,  its  deep  doughs  full 
of  hazels,  its  homesteads  and  larger  habitations,  had  given  place  to 
a  sterile  heathy  tract,  only  partially  reclaimed,  and  but  thinly  inha- 
bited. For  the  last  mile  I  had  not  discerned  a  single  cottage. 
Plantations  of  Scotch  firs  and  pines  had  succeeded  the  oeech-trees, 
the  oaks,  and  the  elms,  to  be  seen  so  frequently,  and  of  such  luxu- 
riant growth,  in  the  more  favoured  locality  I  had  left  behind,  while 
the  hedges  had  given  place  to  rough  palings  or  stone  walls. 

As  I  advanced,  the  country  became  even  more  dark  and  dreary- 
looking,  being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  black,  boggy  waste — peril- 
ous to  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  cross  it  a^  night,  fr'im  its 
niuuerous  pitfals,  and  treacherous  quagmires  and  morasses.  Vi  lioso 
incautiously  approached  too  near  one  of  the  latter  wc-'. M  be  intaUibly 
engulphed  in  its  oozy  bed. 

Tim  black  and  sterile  waste,  which  of  the  tf  t  woocLs  that  had 
once  covered  it  could  only  now  boast  a  few  sf  auicd  trees,  was,  in 
fact,  the  famous  Delamere  Forest.  To  me  it  had  a  special  attraction, 
as  being  the  scene  of  many  of  the  straugely-fulfilled  prophecies  of 
Bx)bert  Nixon.  "Weird  traditions  of  all  kinds  were  attached  to  it. 
In  its  coverts  and  thickets  in  olden  days  the  royal  hart  had  often 
been  unharboured  by  the  huntsman,  and  the  wild  boar  speared ;  but 
aU  beasts  of  venery  had  long  since  vanished,  and  the  only  creature 
left,  indigenous  to  the  soU,  was  the  rabbit  that  burrowed  in  the 
sand-banks.  For  centuries  neglected  and  undrained,  the  mighty 
forest  had  become  a  pestilent  marsh,  and  such  of  its  ancient  trees 
as  had  been  spared  by  the  woodman's  axe  had  sunk  into  the  pools 
and  mosses,  whence  huge  blocks  were  occasionally  recovered,  looking 
as  if  charred  by  fire. 

A  change,  however,  came  at  last.  Many  hundred  acres  of  the 
waste  had  been  enclosed  and  cultivated,  and  it  was  evident  that  in 
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due  time  the  whole  would  be  reclaimed.  Meanwhile,  that  part  of 
the  heath  at  which  I  had  arrived  was  left  very  nearly  in  its  pristine 
wild  state,  and  furnislied  little  occupation  save  to  the  turf-cutter. 
About  half  a  mile  off,  in  the  midst  of  the  moor,  lay  a  little  lake,  or 
tarn,  called  Oak  Merc,  whose  inky  waters  were  much  resorted  to  by 
wild-fowl,  Further  on  was  a  curious  group  of  small  hills,  known  in 
the  district  as  the  Seven  Lowes,  and  not  far  from  these  mounds  was 
another  pool. 

In  this  direction  the  heath  was  bounded  by  a  long  and  high  I'idge 
rnnning  on  towards  the  beautiful  village  of  Kelsal,  and  the  summit  of 
the  furthest  point  of  this  mountainous  barrier  was  crowned  by  an  an- 
cient British  camp,  popularly  known  as  Kelsborrow  Castle,  whencea 
magnificent  view  might  be  obtained.  Beyond  Oak  JNIere  were  several 
morasses,  designated  respectively,  from  persons  or  circumstances 
connected  with  them,  Eiley  Moss,  Thieves'  Moss,  Eclics'  Moss,  Cra]) 
Moss,  and  Blakeford  Moss.  Further  on  there  were  two  more  mo- 
rasses— ^Finney  Moss  and  Midgel  Moss.  Between  these  two  last- 
named  marshes  was  a  large  dismal-looking  swamp — for  pool  it  scarcely 
deserved  to  be  called — full  of  sedges  and  reeds,  known  as  Great  Blake 
Merc ;  and  not  far  from  it  was  another  piece  of  water  called  Hatchew 
Mere.  There  were  four  wells  in  the  forest,  each  with  a  legend  at- 
tached to  it,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Hind's  Well  and  Swan's 
Well,  and  two  ancient  crosses,  both  referred  to  in  the  prophetic 
rhymes  of  Nixon,  namely,  the  Headless  Cross,  and  the  Maiden's  Cros-. 
On  the  side  of  the  forest  opposite  to  Kelsborrow  Castle  rose  twi 
eminences,  respectively  known  as  Castle  Cob  and  Glead  Hill  Cob  ; 
and  when  1  have  mentioned  the  two  large  inclosures  called  the  Old 
Pale  and  the  New  Pale,  thechief  features  of  this  singular  district  will 
have  been  specified.  Ikautiful  hcatJis  of  various  kmds  bloomed  in 
the  forest,  and  among  the  plants  that  grew  there  were  the  bilberrv 
and  cranberry,  the  asphodel,  the  bog  myrtle,  and  the  marsh-cistus. 

The  night  was  fine,  but  cloudy,  with  a  soft  southerly  breeze,  and 
generally  speaking  no  very  great  extent  of  the  forest  was  disccrniblr. 
jVU  distant  objects  on  the  black  jicathy  track  were  plunged  in  ob- 
scurity, while  even  tliose  near  at  liaud  could  hardly  be  distinguished. 
But  Avhen  light  was  suddenly  thrown  on  the  scene  by  an  outburst  ot 
the  moon,  the  waste  was  revealed  in  all  its  gloomy  gnmdeur.  The 
predominant  colour  of  the  moor  was  a  rich  dark  purple,  caused  bv 
the  heath  covering  its  boggy  soil ;  but  here  and  there  streaks  of 
white  glistening  sand  crossed  it,  while  patches  black  as  jet  told  where 
the  turf  had  been  cut.  The  surface  of  the  moor  was  irregular  and 
uneven — now  swelling  into  heathy  iiplands,  now  sinking  into  little 
dells  and  valleys,  in  the  midst  of  which  lay  the  tarns. 

The  sky  was  overcast  as  I  approached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
when  within  a  liundred  yards  of  the  Headless  Cross,  I  strained  my 
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eyes  through  the  gloom  in  the  vain  hope  of  descrying  Ned's  stalwart 
figure.  The  darkness  was  too  great  to  allow  any  object  to  be  dis- 
cerned at  that  dista»ce.  All  at  once  the  clouds  dnfted  past,  and 
the  welcome  radiance  streaming  down,  showed  me  Ned  seated  on  the 
ancient  stone.  On  the  same  instant  I  became  visible  to  him,  though 
my  horse's  hoofs  must  have  long  since  admonishedhim  of  my  approach. 

Springing  up  at  once,  he  advanced  to  meet  me,  and,  on  nearing 
him,  I  cried  out : 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  Ned,  punctual  to  the  appointment.  On  what 
sort  of  errand  have  I  come  ?" 

"  It  isn't  from  me  that  you'll  gain  an  answer  to  that  question,  sir," 
he  replied;  "but  from  the  pretty  gipsy  girl.  Rue.  She  it  was  who 
commissioned  me  to  bring  you,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  to-night, 
to  a  secluded  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  heath,  which  I  dare  say  you 
know,  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Forest ;  promising  to  meet  you 
there,  and  give  you  some  important  information.  If  you  failed  to  keep 
the  appointment,  she  said,  you  would  ever  after  regret  it ;  and  she 
impressed  caution  so  strongly  on  me,  that  I  judged  it  safest  only  to 
write  a  few  words  to  you,  feeling  sure  you  would  guess  my  meaning." 

"  You  did  quite  right,  Ned,"  I  replied.  "  But  let  us  haste  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  Torest.  I  am  all  impatience  to  learn  what  Rue  has 
to  communicate.     She  won't  disappoint  me,  you  think  ?" 

"  No  fear  of  that,  sir,"  he  rejoined.  "  Her  manner  showed  she 
was  in  right  earnest.  She  seemed  to  be  roused  by  some  strong  pas- 
sion— ^revenge,  mayhap." 

"  Revenge  against  whom,  Ned  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Nay,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  She  didn't 
take  me  into  her  confidence.    I  only  judge  from  her  looks." 

Our  brief  colloquy  over,  we  left  the  high  road,  and,  entering  upon 
the  heath,  proceeded  towards  the  spot  mentioned  by  the  keeper. 
Our  shortest  way  of  reaching  it  would  have  been  to  pass  by  Oak 
Mere,  and  cross  the  marshy  tract  adjoining  it ;  but  this  part  of  the 
forest  was  much  too  dangerous  to  traverse  at  such  an  hour,  and 
wc  were  therefore  obliged  to  diverge  considerably  to  the  right,  to 
make  sure  of  firm  ground.  This  devious  route  brought  us  witliin  a 
short  distance  of  an  old  pit,  where  some  victims  of  the  Great  Pesti- 
lence had  been  buried,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Plague  Hole. 
After  this  we  pushed  on  in  silence,  not  without  risk,  but  fortunately 
without  further  hindrance  than  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  making 
an  occasional  delour  in  order  to  avoid  a  quagmire,  until  at  last  we 
were  within  a  bowshot  of  the  place  we  sought. 

The  Chamber  of  the  Forest,  once  the  centre  of  the  vast  woods  of 
Mara  or  Delamere,  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  scanty  group  of 
venerable  trees,  looking  like  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Druidical 
grove.    On  beholding  these  scathed  and  hoary  denizens  of  the  wood. 
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I  jumped  from  my  horse,  and  consigning  tlie  bridle  to  Ned,  walked 
forward  alone  lOwards  tlie  grove.  I  did  not  observe  E,ue  at  first,. 
but,  as  I  advai:ccd,  a  female  figure,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  detached 
itself  from  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  trees,  and  stood  be- 
fore me. 

"So  you  are  oome,"  Rue  said.  "An  eventful  night  this  may  prove 
to  you." 

I  inquired  in  what  way. 

"  Have  you  no  guess  ?"  she  rejoined.  "  But  I  won't  keep  you  in 
suspense.  Do  as  I  bid  you,  and  you  may  chance  to  recover  the  pro- 
perty of  which  you  have  been  unjustly  deprived." 

"  You  promise  me  this  ?"  I  exclaimed,  joyfully. 

"  Hush !  not  so  loud  !"  she  replied.  "  I  don't  promise  it.  How 
can  T  ?  I  can  only  point  out  the  way  to  you.  What  you  want  you 
must  win.     If  you  fail,  it  will  be  from  lack  of  prudence  and  courage." 

"  Then  I  hope  I  shall  not  fail,"  I  replied.  "  How  can  I  reward 
you  for  the  service  you  are  about  to  render  me  r" 

"I  claim  no  reward,"  Rue  returned.  "All  I  require  is,  that  two 
persons  whom  I  shall  presently  name  to  you,  shall  be  exempted 
from  harm.  Will  you  promise  this — on  the  word  of  a  gentleman  ? 
I  have  little  reason  to  place  faith  in  a  gentleman's  word — neverthe- 
less, I  will  take  yours." 

I  reflected  for  a  moment  before  making  an  answer. 

"  You  hesitate !  "  she  cried,  angrily.  "  Then  ray  lips  are  closed. 
Depart  as  you  came." 

"  Nay,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  bound  to  consider  your  proposal  before 
acceding  to  it.  I  will  give  the  promise  you  require,  and  keep  it 
faitlifuliy.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  any  doubt  iss  to  the  sincerity  of 
your  intentions  towards  me,  but  I  would  fain  Icarn  the  motives  that 
induce  you  to  render  me  this  great  service  ?  " 

"My  motives  arc  mixed,"  she  rejoined;  "partly,  the  desire  of 
vengeance ;  partly,  anxiety  to  ])revcnt  the  perpetration  of  a  criirie. 
You  may  not  give  me  entire  credit  lor  the  latter  feeling,  but  it  is  so. 
He  who  has  wronged  you  has  also  wronged  me,  and  I  know  that  by 
foiling  his  present  purpose,  I  shall  inflict  the  severest  punishment  on 
him,  while  I  shall  prevent  those  I  love  from  committing  a  great 
offence.     Do  you  apprehend  me,  or  shall  I  speak  yet  more  plainly  ?  " 

"  I  think  1  understand  you,"  J  replied.  "  Have  you,  then,  been 
ensnared  by  the  arts  of  Malpas  Sale  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  she  cried ;  "  I  will  make  no  secret  of  my  shame.  I  was 
foolisli  enough  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  believe  that  he  loved  me. 
But  1  soon  found  out  that  I  had  bceu  deceived,  and  bitterly  re- 
pented my  error.  When  the  charms  he  feigned  to  perceive  in  mc 
no  longer  pleased  him,  he  slighted  mc,  aud,  at  last,  abandoned  me 
altogeiher.     I  might  have  expected  as  much,  but  I  did  not ;  for. 
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bUnded  by  passion,  I  placed  confidence  in  his  protestations  of  lasting 
regard.  Lasting  regard,  forsooth ! "  she  repeated,  Mith  bitter  scorn 
— '*  regard,  that  barely  endured  for  a  month.  He  soon  tired  of  me, 
cast  me  aside,  and  sought  a  new  object  of  diversion.  Sissy  Cnlcheth's 
turn  came  then.  You  know  what  happened  to  her.  My  mother 
strove  to  save  her  from  the  net  spread  lor  her,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
caught  as  easUy  as  I  had  been,  and  would  have  shared  my  fate,  if 
chance  had  not  befriended  her.  But  for  me  there  was  nothing  left 
except  revenge.  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  brook  such  treatment  as  I 
have  experienced.  With  the  same  degree  of  fervour  that  I  loved 
Malpas  once,  I  hate  him  now.  It  is  to  revenge  myself  on  him  that 
I  serve  you.  It  is  throojgh  you  that  I  mean  to  strie  the  blow  that 
stall  crush  him.    Have  I  made  myself  clear  now  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  so,"  I  replied.  "  You  have  cause  enough  to  justify 
your  vindictive  feeling ;  and  yet " 

"You  would  advise  me  to  spare  him,"  she  cried,  with  a  fierce  and 
scornful  laugh.  "Were  I  to  do  so,  how  would  you  be  righted? 
Have  you  now  no  sense  of  injury  ?  Do  you  not  know  what  an  out- 
raged women  becomes  ?  If  1  listened  only  to  the  promptings  of  my 
heart,  I  should  stab  him.  But  I  prefer  the  moae  of  vengeance  I 
have  adopted." 

Peeling  it  would  be  in  vain  to  argue  with  her,  I  did  not  attempt 
it.     She  went  on : 

"  I  have  said  that  in  serving  you  I  am  not  entirely  actuated  by 
feelings  of  vengeance.  I  would  not  have  those  I  love  become  my 
betrayer's  accomplices  in  villany.  I  would  save  my  father  and 
brother  from  the  commission  of  a  crime.  I  would  shield  them  from 
harm.  It  is  on  their  behalf  that  I  require  the  promise  you  have 
given  me." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  I  replied.  "  They  are  safe  so  far  as  I  am  con» 
cemed.  But  in  what  way  do  you  propose  to  right  me  ?  Malpaa 
himself  told  me  that  the  wiU  is  "destroyed." 

"He  lied,"  B.ue  rejoined,  "ralsehood  is  ever  on  his  tongue. 
The  wiU  is  stUl  in  existence.  He  affirmed  the  contrary,  because 
he  imagines  it  can  never  be  produced  against  him.  But  he  is  in 
error.     I  will  help  you  to  find  it." 

"You  will  for  ever  make  me  your  debtor,"  I  cried. 

"Spare  your  thanks  till  you  have  gained  the  prize,"  she  said. 
**You  shall  now  hear  how  matters  now  stand  in  regard  to  Simon 
PownaU.  He  is  in  great  jeopardy.  He  expected  to  make  a  good 
bargain  with  Malpas  for  the  surrender  of  that  will,  but  be  was  indis- 
creet enough  to  impart  his  design  to  my  father  and  brother.  Their 
cupidity  was  excited,  and  a  plan,  contrived  by  Obed,  was  put  in 
execution,  by  which  they  hoped  to  get  possession  of  the  document, 
and  make  their  own  terms  with  Malpas.    They  managed  to  drug 
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Pownall's  drink,  and  while  in  a  state  of  stupor  they  conveyed  him  to 
a  place  of  security,  and  shut  him  up  within  it.    When  he  came  to 
himself,  they  demanded  the  will,  threatening,  if  he  refused,  to  make 
away  with  him.    Eut  he  proved  more  obstinate  than  they  expected. 
He  told  them  they  might  find  the  will,  if  they  could,  but  they  never  . 
should  do  so  with  his  aid — adding,  that  if  they  harmed  him  they  / 
would  get  the  worst  of  it.    My  father  said  that  a  few  days'  confine-  / 
ment  would  make  him  alter  his  tone,  and  so  they  shut  him  up  again."/ 

"And  he  is  still  in  their  hands  ?  "  I  inquii'cd. 

"He  is  still  a  prisoner,"  she  replied,  "and  as  impracticable  as 
ever.  My  father  and  Obed  have  entered  into  a  negotiation  wiJh 
Malpas.  What  terms  they  have  made  with  him  I  know  not,  for 
they  have  kept  the  transaction  secret  from  me,  but  to-night,  the 
business  will  be  brought  to  an  end.  A  last  effort  will  be  made  to 
shake  Pownall's  resolution,  and  unless  he  yields,  fatal  consequences 
may  ensue.  This  my  father  has  sworn,  and  I  much  fear  he  will  keep 
his  oath.    The  crime  must  be  prevented." 

"  It  shall  be  prevented,  if  you  will  take  me  to  the  place  where 
Pownall  is  held  captive,"  I  said. 

"The  place  is  not  far  off,"  she  rejoined  ;  "when  I  have  brougW 
you  to  it,  you  will  act  according  to  circumstances — but  I  rely  upon 
your  promise  to  do  no  injury  to  those  dear  to  me.  Tell  my  father 
that  I  have  sent  you — and  ich^  I  have  sent  you.  It  may  check  his 
wrath.     Have  you  no  other  arms  except  that  hunting-whip  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied ;  "  if  I  had  been  aware  that  I  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  service  of  danger,  I  would  have  come  better  prepared. 
But  this  hunting-whip  will  suffice.  It  has  a  handle  as  heavy  as  a 
hammer.     And  Ned  Culcheth  is  provided  with  a  stout  cudeel." 

"  Enough !  "  she  cried.  "  Bid  Ned  follow  us.  You  will  need  his 
assistance.     I  will  show  you  where  to  leave  your  horse." 

With  this  she  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  marshy  tract 
adjoining  Great  Blake  Mere,  skimming  over  the  ground  so  lightly, 
that  her  footsteps  seemed  scarcely  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
heath,  and  moving  so  fleetly,  that  Ned  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  up  with  her. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

The  Turf-Cutter's  Hut. 

EnB  long  a  black  boggy  tract  opened  upon  us,  intersected  by  deep 
dykes,  eut  in  order  to  drain  the  morass,  and  giving  abundant  evi- 
dences, from  its  shaven  surface  and  its  pits,  that  the  turf-cuttcr  had 
been  at  work  upon  it. 
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On  gaining  this  sombre  region.  Rue  stopped  near  a  conple  of 
shattered  and  almost  branchless  trees,  and  waiting  tiU  Ned  Ciilcheth 
came  np  with  the  horse,  bade  him  to  tie  the  animal  to  one  of  them. 
Her  order  obeyed,  the  gipsy  girl  bade  us  stay  where  we  were  for  a 
moment,  and  keep  behind  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  She  then  almost 
instantly  disappeared. 

Of  late  the  clouds  had  thickened  in  the  sky,  and  it  had  become 
totally  dark.  But  at  this  juncture  the  moon  suddenly  burst  forth 
and  revealed  the  whole  scene.  As  I  have  said,  we  were  now  on 
a,  black  bog,  hardened  by  deep  drainage,  but  yielding  nothing  at 
present  except  turf,  stacks  of  which,  cut  and  dried  for  fuel,  were 
grouped  around  us  in  various  fantastical  shapes ;  while  low  walls  of 
Qie  same  combustible  substance,  in  various  stages  of  preparation, 
were  reared  on  all  sides.  Beyond  us  was  a  dismal-looking  swamp, 
which  I  knew  to  be  Great  Blake  Mere. 

My  attention,  however,  was  chiefly  directed,  during  this  momen- 
tary illumination  of  the  moorland,  to  the  gipsy  girl.  Catching  sight 
of  her  figure  as  it  reappeared  from  amidst  the  turf-stacks,  I  discovered 
that  she  was  hastening  towards  a  low  hovel,  situated  at  the  edge  of 
the  bog  on  which  we  were  standing,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
mere.  No  other  habitation  was  visftle  except  this  lone  hut.  Stealing 
cautiously  towards  the  little  hovel.  Rue  paused  close  to  it,  listened  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  apparently  satisfied  with  her  scrutiny,  flew  back 
towards  us. 

"  Our  business  lies  in  yonder  hut,  I  suppose,  sir?  "  Ned  inquired. 
Like  myself,  he  had  been  watching  Rue's  proceedings. 

"It  does,"  I  replied,  "from  what  I  have  learnt, the  four  scoun- 
drels we  have  so  long  sought  are  there.  But  I  have  given  my  word 
to  this  gipsy  girl  not  to  meddle  with  two  of  them — namely,  her  father 
sod  brother." 

"  Well,  it's  nat'ral  she  should  wish  to  save 'em,"  Ned  rejoined. 

It's  a  pity  two  such  rascals  should  get  off ;  but  better  them  than 
t'other  two." 

As  he  spoke  Rue  again  stood  before  us. 

"  They  are  there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  hut,  "  Are  you  ready  ? 
Have  you  cautioned  Ned  Culcheth?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  Ned  replied.     "Your  kin  shall  come  to  no  harm  from 


"Follow  me,  then,^  she  replied. 

Hastily  making  our  way  through  the  stacks  of  turf,  and  stepping 
over  a  plank  thrown  across  a  wide  and  deep  dyke,  we  soon  approached 
the  hut.  By  this  time  the  moon  was  again  hidden,  and  all  around 
had  become  dark  and  blank  as  before.  Rue  led  us  on  with  so  much 
caution,  that,  had  any  one  looked  out,  our  approach  would  hardly  have 
been  perceived.    "When  close  to  the  hut,  she  stopped,  and  pointing 
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towards  it,  said :  "  Your  adversary  is  there.     I  heard  his  voice.    Gk) 
and  revenge  yourself — and  revenge  me." 

As  she  hissed  this  stern  injunction  in  my  ear,  I  could  perceive,  even 
by  that  imperfect  light,  that  her  beautiful  features  were  so  distorted 
by  passion,  that  they  scarcely  looked  human.  Without  anotlier  word 
she  darted  back,  and  disappeared  on  the  instant. 

The  hut  was  a  small  clay- built  tenement,  with  a  gray  thatched  roof. 
There  was  a  still  smaller  out-building,  or  shed,  attached  to  it.  Even 
where  we  stood  voices  could  be  heard  proceeding  from  the  dwelling, 
and  amongst  them  1  had  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  tones  of 
Malpas  SaJe.  Stepping  cautiously  forward,  I  approached  the  hut, 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  what  was  passing  inside  it.  A 
little  broken  window,  placed  at  a  very  convenient  height  from  the 
ground,  would  have  served  my  purpose  perfectly ;  but  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  avail  myself  of  it,  for,  if  I  had  done  so,  my  presence  must 
have  been  instantly  detected.  I  was  saved  further  search  for  means 
of  investigation  by  Ned  Culcheth,  who  pointed  out  a  crack  in  the 
clay  wall,  and,  placing  my  eye  to  this  crevice,  I  found  that  I  com- 
manded the  whole  interior  of  the  cabin. 

It  was  a  wretched-looking  place,  and  the  only  piece  of  furniture  it 
afforded — a  rude  three-legged  stood — was  appropriated  by  Malpas, 
who  sat_  with  his  back  towards  me,  smoking  a  cigar.  He  was 
habited  in  a  dark  riding-dress  and  boots.  Opposite  him,  on  a  block 
of  wood,  sat  Simon  Pownall,  in  the  most  miserable  plight  imaginable, 
his  apparel  torn  and  disordered,  his  visage  blnckened  and  begrimed, 
beard  unshorn  and  grizzly,  hair  unkempt,  and  his  looks  betokening 
abject  terror  spiced  with  malignity.  So  changed  was  he  by  the 
treatment  he  had  experienced,  that  I  scarcely  recognized  him. 
Between  the  prisoner  and  the  principal  personage  of  the  party  was 
an  old  tub,  turned  upside  down,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  table;  ; 
and  on  this  lay  Malpas's  cigar-case,  and  a  pocket-flask  containing 
spirit. 

Light  was  afforded  by  a  peat  fire  burning  on  the  hearthstone,  which 
Obed,  at  the  moment  I  looked  in,  was  fanning  into  a  flame  with  his 
cap.  Its  light  fell  upon  the  swarthy  and  savage  lineaments  of  Phaleg, 
who  was  seated  upon  a  heap  of  turf,  in  close  proximity  to  Pownau. 
Both  gipsies  had  short  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  puffed  away  at 
them  with  as  much  composure  and  unconcern  as  Malpas  himself. 
I  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  they  had  their  bludgeons  with  them  .^s 
usual,  and  I  also  noticed  that  Malpas  was  armed,  for  I  saw  the  butt- 
ends  of  a  brace  of  bull-dogs  peeping  out  of  his  coat  pockets,  and 
it  struck  me  that  the  weapons  were  rather  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. 

"  Well,  Pownall,"  Malpas  said,  "  you  must  have  found  out  b^  this 
time  that  your  obstinacy  is  useless.     You  will  be  obliged  to  give  in 
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in  the  end,  and  may  as  well  do  so  now  as  later  on.  Act  like  a 
man  of  sense,  and  tell  us,  without  more  ado,  where  to  find  the 
wiU." 

"But  what  am  I  to  have  if  I  do  tell  you?"  Pownall  rejoined. 
"  Ask  your  friends  here,"  Malpas  returned,  with  a  laugh.  "  My 
bargain  is  with  them.  They  have  engaged  either  to  produce  the  will, 
or  keep  you  out  of  the  way.  I  don't  deny  that  I  should  prefer  the 
former  arrangement,  but  so  long  as  you  are  in  safe  custody  I  am 
perfectly  easy." 

"You  hear  what  the  capt'n  says,  Pownall,"  Phaleg  remarked. 
"  He  knows  you're  safe  in  our  hands.  If  he  saw  your  place  of  con- 
finement, he  wouldn't  think  you  had  much  chance  of  getting  out  of 
it  without  our  permission." 

"  What  is  it  like,  Pownall  ?"  Malpas  inquired. 
"  The  capt'n  asks  you  a  question,"  Phaleg  said.     "  Describe  your 
underground  lodging,  man." 

"  iPs  a  dark,  damp,  unwholesome  vault,  lying  under  the  shed  ad- 
joining this  hovel,"  Pownall  cried.  "  The  place  is  unfit  for  the  vilest 
criminal — let  alone  a  decent,  well-behaved  man  like  me.  Look  at 
it  yourself.  Captain  Sale,  and  it  mil  make  your  heart  §ick.  I  will 
never  believe  you  could  authorize  such  cruelty  as  is  practised  upon 
me. 

"  Who's  to  blame  for  the  cruelty  but  yourself  ?"  Phaleg  roared. 
I  "  I'll  set  you  free  in  a  moment  if  you'll  only  teU  where  that  will  is 
hidden." 

"  Come,  don't  be  obstinate,  Pownall,"  Malpas  said.  "  You'll  gain 
nothing  by  standing  out.  Your  chance  is  gone  by.  The  document 
QUI  be  of  no  use  to  you  now." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Captain  Sale,"  Pownall  rqoined  sullenly. 
-*  Perhaps  it  may." 

"Don't  you  heed  him,  capt'n,"  Phaleg  cried.  "  It  never  shall  be 
of  any  use  to  him.  Sooner  than  that,  I'll  tie  a  stone  round  his  neck 
like  a  dog,  and  drown  him  in  one  of  these  black  meres." 

"  Nay,  that  would  be  going  a  trifle  too  far,  Phaleg,"  Malpas  re- 
marked.    "  I  only  want  him  kept  out  of  the  way." 

"  All  right,  capt'n,"  the  ruffian  rejoined.  "  He  shan't  trouble  you 
again,  I'll  warrant  him." 

"  You  will  do  well  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Captain  Sale," 
Pownall  cried,  in  a  half-menacing  tone.  "  I  am  not  about  to  beg  my 
life  of  these  men,  for  I  know  I  am  in  their  power,  and  it  appears 
they  win  show  me  no  mercy.  But  understand  this,  if  I  am  put  out 
of  the  way  as  I  am  threatened  by  this  villain — or  even  if  I  am  de- 
tained a  prisoner  much  longer — that  document  will  be  taken  to 
Mervyn  Clitheroe." 

^Malnas  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  clapped  his  hands  to  his  pistols. 
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"Pooli!  pooh!  this  is  mere  idle  talk,"  Phaleg  cried.  "I  should 
like  to  know  how  that  can  be  done  ?" 

"  You  will  find  out  the  truth  of  what  I  assert  if  you  proceed  to 
extremities  with  me,"  Powuall  continued,  evidently  trying  to 
heighten  the  impression  he  had  produced ;  "  and  so  will  Captain 
Sale.  I  took  these  precautions  in  case  of  some  such  mischance  as  has 
befallen  me.  You  are  now  warned.  Captain  Sale,  and  wUI  know  what 
to  expect." 

'•'  Curse  the  fellow !"  Malpas  exclauned.  "  If  this  should  be 
so ! — but  no !  I  cannot  believe  him,"  he  added,  sitting  down 
again. 

"  A  mere  trumped-up  story,  capt'n,"  Obed  remarked.  "  He  never 
said  a  word  of  the  sort  afore." 

"  Because  the  occasion  never  arose  before,"  Pownall  said.  "  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  Captain  Sale — not  to  you.  He  knows  what  the  con- 
sequences will  be  to  himself  if  the  will  is  produced." 

Malpas  only  gave  utterance  to  a  deep  oath,  but  his  troubled 
countenance  showed  what  was  passing  within.  Pownall  contem- 
plated him  with  a  malignant  grin.  The  cunning  knave  began  to  feel 
secure. 

"  Harkee  !  Phaleg,"  Malpas  cried,  at  length ;  "  this  rascal  is  too 
much  for  iis.     We  had  better  make  terms  with  him." 

"If  you  don't,  you'll  never  have  that  property,"  Pownall  said, 
doggedly.  "  Detain  me  a  prisoner,  or  put  me  out  of  the  way  alto- 
gether, and  as  sure  as  I  stand  here,  that  will  -will  be  taken  to  Mervyn 
Clitheroe." 

Both  gipsies  laughed  incredulously. 

"  Don't  mind  him,  capt'n,"  Phaleg  cried.  "It's  merely  an  artful 
device  to  get  out  of  our  clutches.  We've  got  him  safe  enough,  and 
mean  to  keep  him.  He  accounts  himself  a  rare  conjuror,  but  with 
■all  his  tricks  he  won't  get  out  of  our  black-hole." 

"  After  the  warning  I  have  given  him.  Captain  Sale,  I  am  sure, 
will  never  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interests  as  to  allow  me  to  be  sent 
thither  again,"  Pownall  said. 

Malpas  looked  perplexed. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Pownall,"  he  cried,  at  length.  "  I  don't 
attach  much  faith  to  what  you  say,  but  it's  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  Just  talk  over  the  matter  with  your  friends  there,  and  when 
you've  agreed  together,  I'll  see  whether  I  can  meet  you." 

"I'm  agreeable,"  Phaleg  said. 

"  But  I  am  not,"  Pownall  cried.  "  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  these  men.  Captain  Sale.  They  have  both  played  me  false,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  help  it,  they  shan't  derive  any  benefit  from  their  trea- 
chery. They  can't  produce  what  you  require.  Why  should  they  be 
parties  to  any  bargam  between  you  and  me  ?" 
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"  What  game  is  t'  o\rd  fox  try  in'  to  play  novr,  I  wonder,  father  ?" 
Obed  remarked  to  the  elder  gipsy. 

"  I  can't  tell  -nrbat  he  be  after,"  Phaleg  rejomed,  with  a  tremendous 
oath ;  "  but  this  I  know — he  never  sees  daylight  again  unless  the 
will  be  forthcoming." 

"  Captain  Sale,  I  appeal  to  you,"  Pownall  cried.  "  You  are  a  gen- 
tleman, and  will  protect  me.  Yon  won't  suffer  me  to  be  murdered 
by  these  ruffians." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  made  an  effort  to  rush  towards  Malpas,  but 
he  was  forcibly  held  back  by  the  iron  grasp  of  Phaleg. 

"A  word  wul  procure  your  liberation,  Pownall,"  Malpas  observed, 
in  an  impassive  tone.  "You  have  only  to  thank  yourself  if  any 
harm  befais  you.  But  since  you  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  I  must  wish 
fou  good  night.  Perhaps  you  may  be  more  reasonable  when  I  see 
you  next.' 

And  he  proceeded  deliberately  to  light  another  cigar,  as  if  prepar- 
ing for  departure. 

"Captain  Sale  !  Captain  Sale  !  "  Po\raall  cried,  in  extremity  of 
terror.  •'  You  won't  leave  me  to  these  merciless  ruffians.  I  shall 
never  survive  it,  if  I  am  thrown  into  that  black,  stifling  hole  again, 
and  my  death  will  lie  at  your  door.     Save  me  !  save  me !  " 

"  Speak  the  word  then,"  Malpas  rejoined.  "  The  will !  whete 
is  it  ?  " 

"Take  me  with  you,  and  I  will  find  it  for  you." 

"  Don't  trust  him,  capt'n,"  Phaleg  said,  still  maintaining  his  hold 
of  the  trembling  caitiff.  "  Besides,  he  shan't  go,  unless  we  go  with 
him." 

"Another  night's  confinement  won't  do  you  any  great  harm, 
Pownall,"  Malpas  replied,  with  a  savj^e  laugh. 

"  It'll  bring  him  to  his  senses,"  Ph^eg  roared. 

"It'll  kill  me  !"  Pownall  shrieked.  "You  won't  find  me  alive  when 
you  come  back.  Captain  Sale." 

'•'  Oh  !  yes,  I  shall,"  Malpas  rejoined,  indifferently.  "  And  I've 
no  doubt  by  that  tune  you'll  have  settled  your  differences  with 
honest  Phaleg  and  his  son.  Giood  night !  "  And  he  rose  as  if  to 
depart. 

"I  beseech  you.  Captain  Sale,  do  not  abandon  me  !  "  Pownall 
cried.     "  As  I  live,  I  have  told  you  the  truth.' 

"We'll  talk  more  about  it  to-morrow  night,"  Malpas  re- 
joined. 

"  But  1  won't  be  left  here,"  Pownall  cried,  struggling  ineffectuallv 
with  Phaleg.     "Help!   help!" 

"Shout  till  you're  hoarse,"  the  gipsy  said.  "No  one  will  hear 
vou." 

The  poor  wretch  continued  his  outcries. 
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"  Better  thrust  him  into  the  vault,  Phaleg,"  Malpas  said.  "  He 
may  give  the  alarm." 

"No  fear  of  that,  capt'n,"  the  gipsy  rejoined.  "Hold  your 
tongue !  will  you,  you  cursed  warmint,"  he  added,  with  a  fearful 
imprecation. 

Judging  the  fitting  moment  come,  T  now  gave  the  word  of  attack 
to  Ned,  who  begged  me,  in  a  whisper,  to  let  liim  go  in  first,  and  with- 
out tarrying  for  my  consent,  he  dashed  himself  with  all  his  force 
against  the  door,  bursting  it  at  once  from  its  hinges,  and  before  the 
occupants  of  the  hut  could  recover  from  the  surprise  caused  by  his 
unexpected  intrusion,  I  had  sprung  over  the  tub,  and  forced  Pownall 
Trom  Phaleg's  grasp.  The  miserable  caitiff  instantly  saw  that  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  liberation,  and  eagerly  caught  at  it.  He  dex- 
terously tripped  up  Obed's  heels,  as  the  latter  rushed  forward  to 
intercept  his  flight,  and  would  have  made  a  prompt  exit  from  the 
hut,  if  the  doorway  had  not  been  blocked  up  by  Ned  Culcheth,  who 
had  seized  and  pinioned  Malpas.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
but  in  that  space  of  time  I  had  got  clear  of  Phaleg.  My  hunting- 
whip  enabled  me  to  ward  off  a  desperate  blow  which  he  aimed  at  my 
head,  but  I  forbore  to  strike  him  in  return,  though  I  could  have 
brained  him,  if  I  had  pleased,  with  the  handle,  but  shouted  out : 
"Hold  youi-  hand,  Phaleg !  I  don't  want  to  harm  you  or  your  son. 
I  am  sent  here  by  Hue." 

"What !  has  she  sent  you  here  ?"  he  cried,  taken  completely  aback. 
"  Has  she  sold  her  own  father  ?     Curses  upon  her !" 

"Turn  your  wrath  against  him  who  deserves  it,  and  not  upon  her,"' 
I  cried.  "  You  are  not  so  lost  to  sbame  that  you  will  aid  the  man 
who  has  ruined  and  abandoned  your  daughter." 

"Abandoned  Rue!"  Phaleg  voiciferated.  "Whom  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  There  stands  the  betrayer,"  I  rejoiued,  pointing  to  Malpas,  who 
was  ineffectually  struggliug  to  free  himself  from  Ned.  "  Let  him  deny 
what  I  say  if  he  can." 

"  Speak,  capt'n,"  Phaleg  roared,  "  and  give  him  the  lie." 

"He  can't  speak,"  Ned  rejoined.  " The  words  would  choke  him 
if  he  tried." 

"  He  now  feels  the  effects  of  an  injured  woman's  vengeance,"  I 
said.     "  Hue's  hand  strikes  this  blow.' 

"This  may  be  true  father,"  Obcd  cried;  "and  m-c  will  settle  the 
account  with  the  capt'n  by-aud-by ;  but,  meanwhile,  we  mustn't  let 
these  chaps  take  Pownall  away." 

"If  I  had  only  known  this  sooner,  I'd  have  strangled  the  false- 
hearted villnin  rather  than  have  had  anything  to  do  wi' him,"  Phaleg 
ciied. 

"  Ti'.ko  hiui,  and  deal  with  him  as  you  see  fi(,"  Ned  Culcheth  cried, 
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hurling  Malpas  with  such  force  against  the  elder  gipsy  that  they  both 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  following  me  as  I  rushed  out  of  the  hut  with 
I'ownall. 

"  Take  me  away  from  them,  Mr.  Clitheroe ! — take  me  away  !"  the 
miserable  wretch  cried.  "  Promise  not  to  deliver  me  to  iustice,  and 
you  shall  have  the  will.    I  will  show  you  where  it  is  hidden." 

"  I  can  make  no  promise  now,"  I  replied.     "  Come  along ! " 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  deep  dyke  already  described,  and 
after  we  had  all  crossed  it,  in  order  check  pursuit  I  kicked  the  plank 
into  the  chasm.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  when  Malpas  rushed  out 
of  the  hut,  and  on  seeing  us  he  gave  vent  to  ejaculations  of  rage. 
Fancying  himself  now  in  security,  Pownall  could  not  help  gratifying 
his  malicious  feelings,  and  called  out : 

"  You  have  lost  the  wiU,  captain.  I  shall  now  deliver  it  to  him 
for  whom  it  was  rightfully  intended." 

"Ha!  say  you  so,  rascal?"  Malpas  cried.  '"Kiat  shall  be  pre- 
vented, at  dl  events," 

And  as  the  words  were  pronounced  he  drew  a  pistol,  levelled  it  at 
PownaU,  and  fired  with  such  good  effect  that  the  unfortunate  man 
uttered  a  sharp  cry,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  fell  backwards  into  ihd 
dyke. 

"  Lie  there  with  your  secret !  "  Malpas  cried,  hurrying  back  to 
the  hut. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
The  Chase  across  the  Morass 

Ox  seeing  Pownall  drop  into  the  dyke,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
jump  across  the  chasm  and  endeavour  to  arrest  his  murderer ;  but 
as  1  ran  back  a  few  paces  in  order  to  give  impetus  to  the  spring, 
Ned  Culcheth  caught  my  by  the  arm,  and  strove  to  dissuade  me 
from  the  rash  attempt. 

While  I  was  struggling  to  free  myself  from  his  friendly  grasp, 
Malpas  again  burst  from  the  hut,  followed  by  the  gipsies.  I  could 
Bot  make  out  at  first  whether  the  intentions  of  the  two  latter  were 
hostile  to  him  or  the  reverse ;  but  I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt,  for 
in  another  minute  all  three  stopped  near  a  stack  of  turf,  from  behind 
^^ch  Obed  brought  a  horse,  while  Malpas  placed  what  appeared  to 
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me  to  be  a  pocket-book  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  gipsy.     This  done. 
Captain  Sale  mounted  and  rode  off.  J 

"By  Heaven !  he  shall  not  escape  in  this  manner ! "  I  exclaimed. 

And  I  flew  to  the  spot  where  my  own  steed  was  secured,  un- 
loosed him,  and  was  on  his  back  in  a  moment. 

Ned  made  another  effort  to  detain  me,  but  I  was  too  much  ex- 
cited to  heed  his  remonstrances,  and  dashed  off  instantly  after  the 
ftigitive,  whom  I  could  just  descry  scouring  across  the  waste  in  the 
direction  of  the  most  perilous  morasses.  But  this  did  not  deter  me 
irom  the  pursuit,  but  rather  encouraged  me,  as  I  felt  the  mofe 
certain  of  his  capture.  Clearing  the  dyke,  I  put  my  horse  to  the 
top  of  his  speed,  and  was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  distance  between 
me  and  my  flying  foe  began  rapidly  to  diminish. 

Very  soon  Malpas  was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  me. 
Wherever  he  went  I  unhesitatingly  followed ;  and  it  was  a  marvel 
that  either  escaped  the  many  pitfals  by  which  the  way  was  beset. 

A  region  was  now  at  hand  where  the  utmost  caution  was  neces- 
sary. Yet  Malpas  did  not  slacken  his  pace,  or  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  a  direct  course.  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him 
disappear  in  the  bog ;  but,  astonishing  to  say,  the  ground  still  con- 
tinued firm  beneath  his  horse's  feet,  and  he  must  either  have  known- 
-where  to  find  the  narrow  causeway  across  this  part  of  the  morass, 
or  have  accidentally  hit  it  off.  By  following  in  his  track,  I  came  off 
equally  well. 

But  bad  as  this  place  was,  we  had  greater  risks  to  encounter. , 
We  had  leaped  a  brook  issuing  from  Relicts'  Moss,  and  were  passins, 
between  Crap  Moss  and  Blakeford  Moss.  In  front  was  a  small: 
reedy  tarn,  called  Shipley  Mere.  The  whole  place,  in  fact,  was  a' 
marsh.  The  ground  quaked  beneath  our  horses'  feet  as  we  splashed 
on.  Still  through  all  these  difiiculties  and  dangers  Malpas  held  on, 
and  I  followed. 

Shipley  Mere  was  passed  in  safety.  But  another  dangerou:< 
morass  was  at  hand.  Thieves'  Moss.  I  never  expected  Malpab 
would  reach  it,  or,  if  he  did,  that  he  would  be  able  to  proceed 
further.  To  my  surprise  he  went  on,  and  though  he  occasionally 
floundered,  he  did  not  stop,  i  also  got  on  without  material  hindrance. 
We  were  now  close  upon  the  high  road  across  the  forest  between 
Northwich  and  Chester,  and  before  Captain  Sale  could  clear  llic 
palings  that  skirted  it,  I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  him. 

Finding  himself  hard  pressed,  he  did  not  attempt  to  pm'sue  this 
road,  but  leaping  the  fence  on  the  further  side,  again  plunged  into 
tlie  heath,  taking  the  direction  of  Oak  Merc.  I  after  him,  ol 
course. 

Once  more  we  were  on  a  shaking  bog, — once  more  in  fearful  proxi- 
mity to  treacherous  quagmires.    Immediately  on  our  right  was  Riley 
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iMoss :  on  the  left  mere  a  smaller,  but  vet  more  perilous  marsh. 
The  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  no  longer  allowed  Malpas  to  keep 
up  the  headlong  pace  he  had  hitherto  maintained.  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  got  on  at  all.  His  horse  sank  in  the  oozy  bog  at  every 
step.  I  was  in  equal  jeopardy,  and  at  last  had  the  mortiflcation  of 
seeing  Malpas  reach  a  &m  piece  of  ground,  while  my  horse  stuck 
quite  fast. 

All  danger  was  now  over  with  Captain  Sale.  After  carefully  con- 
sidering the  course  to  be  pursued,  he  rode  off,  laughing  derisively 
at  my  situation,  and  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him. 

My  efforts  to  free  myself  from  the  quagmire  in  which  I  wm 
caught  only  made  matters  worse.  My  horse  got  more  and  more 
inextricably  involved  at  every  plunge,  and  at  length  seemed  to  be 
sinking  altogether.  In  order,  therefore,  to  save  myself  from  in- 
evitable destruction,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  him.  The  poor 
animal  seemed  conscious  of  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  him,  and 
struggled  violently  to  free  himself,  but  his  efforts  only  hastened  his 
doom.  Each  moment  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper — ^until  at  last, 
with  a  shrill  crv — he  entirely  disappeared. 

My  own  position  was  fraught  with  too  much  peril  to  allow  time 
for  reflection  on  this  disastrous  event.  Grieved  as  1  was  to  lose  my 
horse,  preservation  of  my  own  life  was  the  main  point  to  consider. 
With  great  difficulty  I  managed  to  extricate  myself  from  the  morass, 
and  this  accomplished,  I  soon  reached  a  part  of  the  heath  where  the 
sod  was  firm,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  risk.  I  was  shaping  my 
course  towards  the  Tarporley  road,  which  was  not  very  far  off, 
when  1  heard  shouts  in  the  distance,  and  descried  Ned  Culcheth 
nmning  towards  me.  I  waited  till  the  honest  fellow  came  up.  He 
had  been  searching  for  me,  and  had  been  greatly  alarmed  at  my 
disappearance.  After  I  had  explained  to  him  what  had  happened, 
he  said : 

You've  had  a  lucky  escape,  sir,  I  can  tell  you.  These  bogs  are 
like  quicksands,  and  when  once  man  or  beast  gets  involved  in  them, 
they  are  never  seen  again.  I  wish  that  confounded  Captain  Sale 
were  beside  your  poor  horse.  But  his  day  of  reckoning  can't  be  far 
off,  and  he  may  meet  with  a  worse  fate  than  being  smothered  in  a 

e  then  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  mfl],  where  my  com- 
on  tarried  with  me  during  the  few  hours  left  of  the  night. 


24 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

The  Search  for  the  Body. 

Next  morning  Ned  set  off  betimes  for  Marston.  He  had  instruc- 
tions from  me  to  lay  all  particulars  of  the  dark  deed  that  had  oc- 
curred overnight  before  Mr.  Mapletoft,  a  neighbouring  magistrate, 
and  to  obtain  from  that  gentleman  a  warrant  for  Malpas's  immediate 
arrest.  I  proposed  to  be  at  Marston  myself  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  accusation  against  Malpas  could  be  heard  by  Mr.  Mapletoft,  but 
the  morning  must  be  devoted  to  a  search  for  the  miirdered  man. 
Charged  with  these  instructions,  Ned  departed. 

I  should  now  have  been  badly  off  for  a  steed,  but  luckily,  Mr. 
Mavis  had  a  stout  young  horse  which  he  kept  for  his  own  use,  so  I 
was  able  at  once  to  supply  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  animal  I  had 
lost  in  the  bog. 

An  impulse  not  to  be  resisted  drew  roe  in  the  first  place  to  Wever- 
ham.  On  reaching  John's  cottage,  I  found  that  he  had  returned 
from  Cottonborough  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  before — much  to  my 
chagrin,  also,  I  learnt  that  he  had  returned  alone.  I  sat  dovni  to  wait 
for  him  in  his  little  parlour.  He  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  in 
a  few  words  made  me  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  since  I  had 
left  him  with  Dr.  Poam.  The  doctor,  he  said,  whose  goodness  of 
heart  and  excellence  of  judgment  could  not  be  doubted,  had  strongly 
advised  him  not  to  remove  Apphia  from  her  mother  for  the  present, 
and  have  given  such  good  reasons  for  his  counsel,  that  in  the  end  he 
had  yielded. 

By  taking  away  your  sister  at  once.  Dr.  Foam  had  said  to  my 
friend,  you  will  naturally  offend  your  mother,  with  whom  further  dis- 
agreement ought  sedulously  to  be  avoided.  You  cannot  foresee  how 
Lady  Amicia  may  act.  Very  probably  her  character  may  be  softened 
by  her  improved  circumstances.  At  all  events,  give  her  a  fair  trial. 
Cfonsider  the  importance  of  a  wealthy  and  titled  mother's  protection 
to  Apphia,  and  do  not  rashly  deprive  her  of  such  great  advantages. 

"  1  could  not  deny  the  force  of  much  that  the  worthy  doctor  ad- 
vanced," John  said,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  selflsh  in  me  to 
desire  to  have  my  sister  with  me,  since  it  was  so  much  more  to  her 
own  interest  to  remain  with  our  mother.  Whether  I  have  done  right, 
time  will  show.  I  shall  have  this  consolation  at  least,  that  I  have 
acted  for  the  best.  Before  leaving  Cottonborough,  T  made  a  point 
of  seeing  Apphia  in  order  to  ascertain  her  sentiments.  As  you  may 
imagine — for  you  know  how  devotedly  attached  my  sister  was  to  dear 
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Mrs.  Menrrn — I  found  her  plxinged  in  deep  affliction,  but  she  her- 
self thought  ii,  would  not  be  right  to  leave  our  mother  at  a  time  like 
the  present.  Prudential  motives  may  have  swayed  her,  for  all  par- 
ticulars of  onr  family  history  had  been  imparted  to  her  by  Lady 
Amicia,  but  she  must  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  the  change  in 
our  mother's  manner.  Subsequently  I  had  an  interview  with  Lady 
Amicia,  and  am  bound  to  say  that  she  produced  a  very  favourable 
impression  upon  me — so  favourable,  indeed,  as  almost  to  warrant  me 
in  hoping  that  the  improvement  in  her  character  may  be  permanent. 
In  all  respects,  indeed,  the  interview  was  satisfactory." 

Whatever  opiuion  I  might  entertain  as  to  the  probable  duration 
of  Lady  Amicia's  present  amiable  frame  of  mind,  I  made  no  remark 
to  my  friend,  but  proceeded  to  recount  to  him  the  fearful  occurrences 
of  the  previous  night.  He  heard  me  with  profound  attention,  and 
seemed  greatly  shocked  by  the  details  of  Malpas's  criminality. 

"Badly  as  I  had  thought  of  him,"  he  said,  "this  far  exceeds  any 
notion  I  had  formed  of  h's  villany.  His  base  conduct  towards  that 
young  gipsy-girl  would  suffice  to  stamp  him  as  an  unprincipled  pro- 
fligate— and  now  he  has  dyed  his  hands  in  blood.  What  would  have 
been  Apphia's  fate  if  she  had  been  united  to  such  a  wretch !  We 
may,  indeed,  congratulate  ourselves  on  her  escape." 

Soon  after  this  I  took  leave  of  my  friend,  and  rode  on  to  Owiarton 
Grange. 

Tidings  of  Mrs.  Mervyn's  demise  had  preceded  me.  Intelligence 
of  the  sad  event  had  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Eoam  to  Cuthbert 
Spring,  who,  with  Major  Atherton,  was  still  staying  at  the  Grange. 
The  doctor  had  imparted  full  particulars  of  the  poor  lady's  disposi- 
tion of  her  property,  mentioning,  of  course,  that  the  so-called  Airs. 
Bridecake  had  assumed  her  real  name  and  title  of  Lady  Amicia 
Wilburton.  Aware  of  aU  this.  Miss  Hazilrigge  and  Ora  overwhelmed 
me  with  inquiries  about  Apphia  and  John.  Ora  was  in  despair  that 
the  property  had  not  been  left  to  the  latter,  and  could  scarcely  find 
■words  strong  enough  to  express  her  vexation  at  Lady  Amicia's  suc- 
cess. "  I  hope  John  will  get  the  title,  in  spite  of  her,"  she  cried. 
"  I'm  sure,  if  we  have  any  means  of  helping  him  to  do  so,  they 
shan't  be  wanting."  Good-natured  Miss  Hazilrigge  was  nearly  as 
much  annoyed  by  the  untoward  event  as  her  niece,  though  she  did 
not  exhibit  her  disappointment  with  so  much  vivacity.  I  was  obliged 
to  tell  them  that  the  object  of  their  sympathy  was  quite  indifferent  to 
the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  that  when  the  title  had  been  offered 
Mm,  he  had  been  most  reluctant  to  accept  it. 

"Ah,  indeed!  he  has  less  selfishness  than  anyone  I  ever  met 
with,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  exclaimed.  "  I  have  always  declared  that  he 
is  too  good  for  this  world." 

"Don't  you  recollect  the  discussion  we  had  upon  this  subject 
2  A  2 
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some  time  ago,  Mer  ;yii  ?  "  Ora  said  to  me,  "  It  now  appears  that  Mr. 
Spring  was  in  the  secret  all  the  time,  and  knew  that  by  good  right 
John  ought  to  be  Lord  Wilburton." 

"  Yes,  I  must  own  that  Dr.  Toam  had  taken  me  into  his  confi- 
dence," Cuthbert  replied ;  "  but  then  I  was  bound  to  secrecy." 

"  Do  you  think  Apphia  will  remain  with  her  mother  ?"  Miss 
Hazilrigge  inquired, 

"  Impossible  to  say,"  I  replied ;  "  but  there  seems  every  proba- 
bility of  her  doing  so." 

"What  will  become  of  John  ?"  Miss  Hazilrigge  cried.  "Positively, 
we  must  have  him  here," 

"  Call  him  Lord  Wilburton,  aunt,  if  you  please,"  Ora  said.  "  He 
must  have  the  title,  and  we  may  as  well,  therefore,  give  him  it  at 
once." 

Kot  wishing  to  disturb  the  ladies  by  any  allusion  to  the  errand  on 
which  I  was  bound,  I  begged  a  word  in  private  with  Mr.  Hazilrigge 
and  my  two  friends,  upon  which  they  at  once  adjourned  with  me  to 
another  room.  My  relation  astonished  them  all,  and  no  one  more 
than  old  Hazy,  who  could  not  help  expressing  great  concern  for  the 
fate  of  the  luckless  Thaumaturgus. 

All  three  immediately  volunteered  to  accompany  me  to  Delamere 
Forest ;  and  professed  their  anxiety  to  assist  in  the  needful  inquisi- 
tion there,  and  then  go  on  with  me  to  Marston.  I  gladly  embraced 
the  oft'er,  whereupon  old  Hazy  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  got  ready 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  telling  Ponder,  at  my  suggestion,  that 
Stephen  Blackden  must  go  with  us,  and  be  provided  with  an  eel- 
spear,  a  couple  of  long  poles,  and  a  coil  of  rope.  These  arrangements 
made,  Major  Atherton  and  I  went  round  to  the  stables,  and,  mount- 
ing our  horses,  rode  off,  leaving  the  others  to  follow.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way,  tlie  major  fell  into  discourse  \vith  me,  and 
assumed  a  far  more  kindly  and  confidential  manner  towards  me 
than  he  liad  hitherto  adopted;  expressing  great  concern  at  my  dis- 
appdiulnient  in  my  expectations  in  regard  to  J\irs.  Meryyn,  but 
liopiiig  that  1  might  still  recover  my  uncle  Mobberley's  will,  which 
would  make  amends  for  all.  As  to  my  chance  of  obtaining  Apphia's 
hand,  he  thought  that  the  difliculties  were  certainly  increased  by  the 
]u-esent  perplexed  state  of  airairs,  but  if  the  young  lady  remained 
constant,  all  must  come  right  in  the  end. 

We  had  reached  tlie  conllnes  of  Delamere  Forest  before  the  carriage 
overtook  us.     Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  Headless  Cross  as  I  had 
done  on  the  night  before,  we  turned  off  about  half  a  mile  short  of  it, 
at  a  point  where  the  Tarporley  road  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  ; 
INorlliwich  to  Chester,  and,  pursuing  the  latter,  soon  got  into  the  ; 
heart  of  the  forest. 

Here  wc  were  compelled  to  take  to  the  turf,  and  as  the  carriage 
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could  proceed  no  further,  old  Hazy  and  Cuthbert  Spring  alighted, 
and,  followed  by  Stephen  Blackden,  bearing  the  eel-spear,  rope,  and 
poles,  we  proceeded  towards  the  hut,  which  was  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. A  couple  of  poorly-clad  men,  with  spades  over  their  shoulders, 
who  proved  to  be  turf-cutters,  were  standing  near  the  little  tene- 
ment, but  noticing  our  approach,  they  hastened  to  meet  us.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  dyke,  for  the  plank  had  been  restored 
to  its  original  position.  On  explaining  our  errand  to  the  turf-cutters, 
they  appeared  extremely  surprised,  but  readily  promised  to  aid  us  in 
our'  search,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  seen  nothing 
except  the  plank  in  the  dyke.  "To  be  sure  we  never  expected  to 
see  a  murdered  man  there,"  one  of  them  remarked. 

"Whom  does  the  hut  belong  to?"  I  asked. 

"  It  was  built  by  one  Uick  Hornby,"  the  turf-cutter  replied ;  "  but 
he  has  been  dead  more  than  a  year,  and  latterly  the  hovel  has  only 
been  used  by  vagrants.  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  gipsies  hanging 
about  it  for  the  last  three  or  four  days,  and  I  thought  they  might 
have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  there,  and  so  I  told  Tom  Tarvin." 

"  Ay,  so  you  did.  Will  Duddon,"  the  other  replied.  "  You  said 
you  were  qiiite  sure  the  gipsies  lodged  in  old  Hornby's  hut." 

Meanwhile,  we  had  approached  the  edge  of  the  dyke,  and  the  two 
turf-cutters,  quickly  divesting  themselves  of  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, let  themselves  drop  into  the  channel,  which  in  this  place  was 
about  two  feet  deep  in  water.  The  depth  of  the  dyke  was  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  eel-spear  and  a  pole  were  then  handed 
down  to  the  men,  and  we  watched  their  proceedings  from  the  brink. 
I  indicated  the  exact  spot  where  Pownall  had  fallen,  and  the  turf- 
cutters  carefully  searched  the  channel  at  the  point,  but  made  no 
discovery.  There  was  a  slight — very  slight — current  in  the  inky 
water,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  man 
might  have  been  carried  on,  so  they  waded  along  for  at  least  a  hun- 
dred yards,  using  pole  and  spear  as  they  went,  but  without  finding 
anything — we  watching  them  all  the  time  from  above — until  they 
came  to  a  spot  which  it  was  impossible  the  body  coxdd  have  passed. 
This  was  a  small  pool,  into  which  the  water  flowing  along  the  dyke 
emptied  itself.  Beyond,  there  was  another  outlet,  but  it  was  pro- 
tected by  stakes  planted  closely  together.  Here,  then,  the  body 
must  be,  if  at  all,  and  here  a  most  careful  search  was  made  by  the 
two  men;  but  nothing  was  found,  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
useless  exertion,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  job. 

"He's  not  here,  masters,  that's  sartin,"  Will  Duddon  cried.  "  We'll 
hark  back,  and  see  whether  he  be  further  up ;  though  he  must  have 
come  down  the  stream  if  no  life  were  left  in  him." 

With  this  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  proceeded  to  a  consider- 
able distance  beyond  the  place  where  PownaU  had  been  shot,  until 
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they  reached  another  poo],  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  they  had 
Just  explored.  There  seemed  little  likelihood  that  the  body  would 
be  found  here,  but  this  was  the  last  chance,  and  accordingly  the 
men  set  to  work  again,  splashing  about,  plying  spear  and  pole  as 
actively  as  before,  and  leaving  not  a  hole  or  comer  unvisited,  but 
with  no  better  success  than  heretofore.  At  last,  they  both  came 
out. 

"  Well,  we've  done  our  best  to  find  him  for  you,  masters,"  Will 
Duddon  said ;  "  and  if  he  had  been  in  the  dyke,  or  in  either  of  these 
pools,  we  couldn't  have  missed  him.  But  the  man  has  either  got 
out  himself,  or  been  taken  out — that's  clear." 

We  could  not  contradict  the  assertion.  Eurtlier  search  seemed 
hopeless. 

At  this  juncture  Tom  Tarvin  shouted  out,  "What's  that?"  and 
ran  towards  a  sloping  bank  through  which  the  dyke  was  cut  in  its 
junction  with  the  pool. 

We  all  thought  that  the  object  of  our  scrutiny  was  at  last  dis- 
covered, but  it  proved  to  be  only  an  old  shoe  which  was  left  sticking 
in  the  soft  boggy  soil.  On  examination  of  this  shoe,  I  felt  almost 
sure  that  it  had  belonged  to  Pownall.  If  the  supposition  were  correct, 
how  came  it  there  ?  Had  Pownall  only  been  severely  wounded,  and 
had  he  managed  to  creep  out  of  the  dyke  at  this  poiut  ?  or  had  the  shoe 
been  dropped  by  those  who  bore  away  the  body  ?  The  former  con- 
jecture seemed  the  more  probable,  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
shoe  had  been  plucked  from  the  foot  of  the  wearer  by  the  tenacious 
soil  of  the  bog.  Further  search  resulted  in  our  finding  an  old  coloured 
neckerchief,  wliich  I  identified  as  belonging  to  Pownall,  for  I  had 
seen  him  wear  it  on  the  previous  night.  We  continued  our  investi- 
gations around  andal)out  the  place  for  some  time  longer,  but  without 
further  result. 

We  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  hut.  The  interior  was  left  in 
precisely  tlie  same  state  as  I  had  seen  it  on  the  night  before.  The 
peat  fire  was  still  smouldering  on  the  hearthstone.  In  searching  the 
shed  we  made  a  singular  discovery.  After  removing  a  quantity  of 
dry  feni  and  gorse,  with  wiiich  the  little  out-building  was  filled,  we 
found  that  the  floor  was  paved,  and  it  presently  apjx'ared  that  one  of 
the  flags  had  an  iron  ring  fixed  in  it  by  which  it  could  be  lifted,  as 
well  as  a  bar  to  fasten  it  down.  Raising  this  flag,  which  moved  on 
hinges  like  a  trap-door,  a  dark,  damp  vault  was  disclosed.  On  de- 
scending into  this  subterraneous  chamber  by  a  short  ladder  reared 
just  underneath  the  opening,  we  found  that  it  was  entirely  constructed 
of  stone,  and  was  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  Most  probably  the 
vault  had  been  an  underground  cell  used  by  a  recluse  m  old  times, 
and  miglit  have  belonged  to  the  Monasteiy  of  St.  Mary  in  Vale 
Royal.    A  light  was  kindled,  and  we  were  then  enabled  to  examine 
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tlie  spot  more  carefully.  The  roof  was  arcbed  and  groined,  and  the 
masonry  was  but  slightly  dilapidated,  but  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
place  was  excessively  damp  from  the  constant  moisture  dripping 
through  the  stones.  The  floor  was  an  inch  or  two  deep  in  black  ooze. 
Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than  the  aspect  of  the  vaxilt,  and 
the  austeiest  penitent  would  have  shrunk  aghast  if  enjoined  to  occupy 
it.  And  yet  Pownall  had  been  thrust  into  this  dismal  hole  by  his 
confederates  !  A  few  trusses  of  straw  were  thrown  in  one  comer, 
on  which  he  had  found  refuge  from  the  damp  floor.  The  chamber 
must  have  been  perfectly  dark  when  occupied  by  the  captive,  but  air 
was  admitted  by  a  small  grated  aperture  at  one  e«d  of  the  roof.  K 
this  aperture  had  been  choked  up,  the  poor  wretch  must  inevitably 
have  perished.  Indeed,  it  was  a  marvel,  that  he  had  survived  his 
confinement.  A  broken  pitcher  set  on  the  ground  near  the  trusses  of 
straw  was  the  only  memento  left  of  him.  We  were  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  place,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  once  more. 

"Poor  wretch  !"  Major  Atherton exclaimed,  "if  he  was  immured 
in  that  vault  for  three  or  four  days,  he  must  have  suffered  enough 
for  his  offences,  be  they  what  they  may." 

"It  is  very  odd  we  can  find  no  traces  of  the  body,"  Cuthbert 
Spring  remarked.  "Theman  may  have  only  been  wounded  after  all,  and 
have  crept  out  of  the  dyke." 

"I  begin  to  think  so,"  I  said. 

"  I  teU  you  what,  my  yonng  friend,"  Old  Hazy  observed,  gravely. 
"  You  need  not  go  so  far  to  fiiid  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  You  have 
been  beguiled  by  evil  spirits,  and  the  whole  scene  you  have  witnessed 
lias  been  merely  a  phantasm  conjured  up  to  perplex  you.  Delamere 
Forest  is  notoriously  infested  by  elves,  sprites,  and  fairies,  and  these 
mischievous  beings  have  made  you  their  sport.  When  we  get  back 
to  the  Grange,  I  will  find  you  several  instances  of  similar  delusions 
in  Thirseusaud  Kobert  deTriez." 

Serious  as  the  subject  was  on  which  we  were  engaged,  I  could 
scarcely  help  smiling  at  this  singular  view  of  the  case,  and  I  saw 
that  Major  Atherton's  gravity  was  a  good  deal  distxirbed,  while 
Cuthbert  Spring  was  at  no  pains  to  repress  his  laughter. 

"So  then,  sir,"  I  said,  "your  opinion  is  that  evil  spirits  assumed 
the  forms  of  Malpas  Sale,  the  two  gipsies,  and  Simon  Pownall  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  cite  you 
a  passage  presently  in  confirmation  of  my  opinion  from  Pere  Jacqufes 
D'Autum's  '  Learned  Incredulity.' " 

•'  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  I  said,  "  but  unluckily  I  cannot  help 
believing  in  the  reality  of  the  scene  ;  and  I  feel  as  certain  as  I  do  of 
my  existence  that  I  saw  Pownall  shot  by  Malpas  Sale,  and  fall — 
lifeless,  it  seemed  to  me — into  that  dvke." 

"  If  that  had  been  the  case,  we  should  find  his  body,"  the  old 
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gentleman  cried.  "  But  we  can't,  sir — we  can't.  No ;  it  is  evidently 
a  delusion.     Read  Pere  Jacques,  and  be  convinced." 

No  more  could  be  said  in  refutation  of  such  an  argument,  so  hav- 
ing rewarded  the  poor  turf-cutters  for  the  assistance  they  had  ren- 
dered, we  returned  to  the  carriage. 

It  was  then  decided  that  we  should  proceed  to  Marston  by  the 
most  direct  road,  which  from  this  point  was  by  Northwich,  and  not 
by  Weyerham.  Old  Hazy  would  fain  have  had  us  call  at  the  Grange, 
saying  he  was  sure  we  must  stand  in  need  of  refreshment  after  our 
exertions,  but  this  we  declined,  as  we  suspected  him  of  a  design  of 
producing  Pere  Jacques.  Stephen  Blackden,  however,  was  dismissed 
with  the  implements  we  had  used  in  the  search,  and  enjoined  to  make 
the  ladies  easy  in  case  of  our  non-appearance. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

The  Examination  before  the  Magistrates. 

We  halted  for  half-an-hour  at  Northwich,  and  the  afternoon  was 
advancing  ere  we  reached  Marston.  Major  Atherton  and  I  had  ridden 
on  before  the  carriage,  and  we  dismounted  at  the  Nag's  Head. 

"  Please  to  step  into  the  parlour,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Hale,  the  land- 
lord, said,  opening  the  door  of  a  small  room,  and  ushering  us  into  it. 
"  You'll  like  to  be  private,  I  make  no  doubt.  Mat,  the  ostler,  will 
sec  to  your  horses.  Ned  Culcheth  has  only  just  stepped  out,  and 
will  be  back  presently." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Hale  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  do,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  Ned  has  told  me  all  about  it.  But  you'll 
excuse  me  for  saying  that  in  the  present  stage  of  proceedings  I 
would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  question,  you  know,  sir,  and  I  like  to  be  on  the  right  side." 

"  Very  prudent,  Mr.  Hale.  Can  you  inform  mc  whether  Captain 
Sale  has  been  arrested  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir,  he's  in  custody  of  Bryan  Peover,  the  constable," 
the  landlord  replied.  "  The  examination  is  fixed  for  five  o'clock,  for 
Ned  said  you  were  sure  to  be  here  by  that  time,  and  will  take  place 
in  the  justice-room  at  the  vicarage.  It's  half-past  four  now.  So 
you  fancy  you  can  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  captain,  eh,  sir  ?  " 

"  J  'm  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Hale,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  they  think  differently  at  the  vicarage.    They  say  it's  a 
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trumped  affair.  Excuse  me,  sir — but  that's  their  opinion — ^not  mine. 
/  have  no  opLuion  at  present.  Anything  more  to  say  to  me,  sir  ?  If 
not,  I'll  ffo  and  send  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Twemlow,  the  magistrate's 
clerk,  to  let  him  know  you  are  come." 

With  this  he  went  out,  but  almost  instantly  returned  to  say  that 
a  young  woman  wanted  to  speak  to  me  outside.  On  hearing  this,  I 
accompanied  him  to  the  outer  door,  where,  to  my  great  satisfaction 
— for  I  felt  how  important  her  testimony  might  be  in  the  examina- 
tion— I  beheld  Rue. 

"  I  thought  you  would  want  me,"  she  said,  "  so  I  have  come.  I 
have  seen  Ned  Culcheth,  and  have  heard  all  that  has  happened. 
I'ou  managed  the  affair  badly  last  night — but  you  musn't  lail  to- 
day." 

"I  don't  intend  to  fail,  if  I  can  help  it,"  I  replied.  "But  your 
evidence  is  material,  and  must  be  given." 

"  It  shall,"  she  answered. 

At  this  moment  the  c?j:riage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  little  inn, 
and  as  Old  Hazy  and  Cuthbert  Spring  alighted,  she  retired. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Ned  Culcheth  made  his  appearance,  and  we 
set  out  in  a  body  for  the  vicarage.  The  whole  village  was  astir. 
Women  and  children  stood  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages  to  see  us  pass, 
and  a  crowd  followed  in  our  train.  Amongst  those  who  attended  us 
thus,  and  whom  I  recognised,  were  Job  Greaseby,  the  smith ;  Far- 
mer Shakeshaft ;  William  Weever,  from  Nethercrofts ;  and  Chetham 
Quick.    Loud  and  angry  discussion  was  going  on  amongst  these 

Sersonages  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  examination,  and  I  could 
ear  Chetham  Quick  roundly  declare  that  he  was  confident  the  charge 
would  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  vicarage,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  closely  adjoined  the 
church.  It  was  a  large,  comfortable  old  house,  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  fine  trees,  with  a  delightful  garden  at  the  back,  having  a 
smooth-shaven  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  mere.  As  we  turned  up 
the  little  lane  leading  to  this  ordinarily  quiet  residence,  our  num- 
bers had  greatly  increased,  and  we  must  have  been  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  thirty  or  forty  people,  all  curious  to  hear  the  inquiry. 
Of  course,  we  could  rot  dismiss  them,  but  it  was  evident  toat  so 
many  persons  could  noi.  be  admitted,  and  a  stoppage  took  place 
at  the  garden-gates,  where  Ben  Tintwisle,  the  fat  old  beadle,  was 
stationed.  Ben  looked  very  big  and  portentous,  being  arrayed  in 
his  scarlet  cloak,  and  having  his  laced  cocked-hat  on  his  head,  and  his 
rod  of  office  in  hand.  Twelve  persons  were  only  allowed  to  pass  him. 
Ned  Culcheth  tarried  at  the  gate  for  Rue,  who  had  not  yet  come 
up,  and  I  went  on  with  the  others.  A  footman  was  standing  at 
the  door,  who  ushered  us  into  the  dining-room,  begging  us  to 
be  seated,  and  saying  he  would  let  us  know  when  all  was  ready. 
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We  took  the  seats  assigned  us,  and  had  not  occupied  them  more 
than  a  few  minutes  when  the  man  returned,  and  requested  us  to 
follow  him. 

The  justice-room,  whither  we  were  now  conducted,  was  situated  at 
the  rear  of  the  house.  It  was  a  large,  plainly-furnished  apartment, 
with  a  desk  at  the  upper  end,  at  which  the  doctor  sat  when  he 
beard  complaints,  signed  warrants,  arranged  disputes,  or  otherwise 
exercised  his  functions  as  a  magistrate.  On  either  side  of  the  old- 
fashioned  chimney-piece  were  bookcases,  and  facing  it  was  a  large 
bow-window,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  mere.  Portraits 
of  some  of  the  Vernon  family — Mrs.  Sale,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
a  Vernon — hung  against  the  walls,  and  there  was  also  a  portrait  of 
my  uncle  Mobberly,  which,  though  painted  after  the  good  old  man's 
death,  and  copied  from  a  miniature,  was  exceedingly  like  him.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  flatter  the  unpretending  old  farmer.  There 
he  was  as  I  had  known  him,  in  his  simply-cut  blue  coat,  with  his  pro- 
minent nose  and  chin,  his  right  eye  covered  with  a  gi'eat  black  patch, 
and  his  left  orb  blazing  fiercely.  Beneatli  this  portrait  was  suspended 
a  plan  of  Nethercrofts  and  the  property  thereunto  appertaining,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  a  kind  of  dramatic  propriety  in 
the  circumstance  of  this  portrait  and  plan  being  brought  in  juxtapo- 
sition on  the  present  occasion.  Who  so  fitting  to  be  a  silent  witness 
of  the  scene  about  to  be  enacted — a  scene  arising  out  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  own  will — as  John  Mobberley  ?  What  accessory  so 
appropriate  as  a  plan  of  the  property  in  dispute  ? 

Ned  Culcheth  and  I  were  the  last  to  enter  the  justice-room. 
Casting  my  eyes  around,  I  saw  that  all  the  rest  of  the  assemblage 
had  taken  their  places.  In  the  chair  usually  occupied  by  Dr.  Sale 
sat  Mr.  Mapletort,  of  Birkinfield  Hall,  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a 
quick  grey  eye,  and  a  keen  expression  of  countenance.  He  was  tall, 
rather  high-shouldered,  and  of  a  spare  frame,  and  his  silvery  white 
hair  contrasted  with  his  ruddy  complexion.  Mr.  Mapletoft's  inva- 
riable attire  in  a  morning  was  a  green  Newmarket  coat,  buckskins, 
and  top-boots.  On  the  right  of  the  senior  magistrate  sat  Mr.  Vernon, 
of  ritton  Park  (Dr.  Sale's  brother-in-law) — a  very  aristocratic-look- 
ing personage,  with  fine,  though  rather  prominent  features,  and  a 
very  stately  deportment.  Like  Mr,  Mapletoft,  Mr.  Vernon  wore  a 
ridmg-dress  and  boots.  Mr.  Hazilrig^e,  who  was  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  had  a  place  assigned  nim  on  the  left  of  tiie  principal 
magistrate,  and  next  to  him — though  with  a  little  interval  between 
them — sat  Dr.  Sale.  On  the  other  side  of  the  seat  of  justice,  and 
close  to  Mr.  Vernon,  was  placed  a  small  table,  at  which  sat  the 
magistrate's  clerk,  Mr.  Twemlow — a  bald-headed  man,  attired  in 
black— with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  few  law-books  before  him. 
Behind  the  magistrates  sat  Cuthbert  Spring,  and  a  few  paces  behind 
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Mr.  Spring,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  to  •which  he  had  retired  as 
if  to  avoid  observation,  stood  Major  Atberton. 

One  feature  in  the  arrangements  of  the  room  did  not  fail  to  attract 
my  attention.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dr.  Sale  a  large  Indian  screen  was 
placed,  so  disposed  as  to  conceal  the  person  who  sat  behind  it,  and 
who  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Sale,  from  general  observation,  but 
revealing  her  presence  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  all  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  stationed  near  them.  After  glancing  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her  again,  for  the  sight  of  her  distress 
quite  unmanned  me.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  on  the  right, 
were  grouped  together  some  ten  or  a  dozen  yeomen,  amongst  whom 
were  Farmer  Shakeshaft,  William  Weever,  and  old  Job  Greaseby. 
A  clear  space  in  front  of  the  magistrates  was  preserved  by  the  fat 
beadle,  who  kept  continually  knocking  upon  the  floor  with  his  wand. 

Such  were  the  general  arrangements  of  the  room.  I  onght  to 
mention  that  there  were  three  doors :  one  on  the  right  of  the 
chimney-piece,  near  which  sat  Mrs.  Sale,  partially  hidden,  as  I  have 
described,  by  the  screen ;  and  two  others  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room.  One  of  the  latter  communicated  with  the  offices,  and  the 
other  with  a  little  passage  leading  to  the  back  staircase,  and  it  was 
through  the  last  of  these  that  Malpas  was  introduced,  as  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  relate. 

After  the  senior  magistrate  and  Mr.  Vernon  had  conferred  to- 
gether for  a  few  minutes  in  a  low  tone,  the  former  signified  to  Mr. 
Twemlow  that  they  were  ready  to  hear  the  case ;  whereupon  silence 
having  been  authoritatively  imposed  upon  the  group  of  talkative 
yeomen  in  the  comer  by  the  fat  oeadle,  who  thumped  his  wand  upon 
the  floor,  the  magistrate's  clerk  rose  and  directed  that  Captain  Sale 
shonld  be  introduced.  Upon  this,  Tintwisle  marched  to  the  door  I 
have  described,  and  opening  it,  delivered  the  summons  in  a  loud 
voice. 

In  the  profound  silence  that  ensued,  steps  could  be  distinctly 
beard  ontside,  and  in  another  moment  Malpas  entered  into  the 
room,  closely  attended  by  Bryan  Peover,  the  constable,  a  stout-built, 
hard-featured  man.  Stepping  lightly  forward  into  the  centre  of  the 
open  space  reserved  in  front  of  the  magistrates,  Malpas  entered, 
bowed  gracefully  and  deferentially  to  Mr.  Mapletoft,  and  those  on 
either  side,  and  then,  drawing  up  his  fine  figure  to  its  full  height, 
fixed  his  gaze  sternly  and  steadily  on  me.  He  looked  extremely 
pale,  but  determined.  Though  it  was  quite  evident  from  his  manner 
that  he  did  not  underrate  the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  yet  it  was 
equally  clear  that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  cast  down  by 
it,  but  felt  confident  of  acquittal.  There  was  nothing  of  insolence 
or  bravado  in  his  manner,  but  he  appeared  as  if  deeply  hurt  and 
indignant  at  the  chaise  brought  against  him,  and  eager  to  jtistily 
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himself.  His  attire  was  studiously  elegant,  and  nothing  had  beer 
neglected  likely  to  heighten  the  effect  he  desired  to  produce.  As 
he  entered  the  room,  poor  Mrs.  Sale  started  up  with  a  faint  cry. 
and  leaned  forward  from  behind  the  screen  to  look  at  him,  but  Dr 
Sale  took  her  hand,  and  induced  her  to  resume  her  seat.  Majoi 
Atherton,  also,  who  had  hitherto  kept  iii  the  background,  came  for 
ward,  as  if  moved  by  curiosity.  Bryan  Peover  thought  it  behovec 
him  to  stand  close  by  his  charge,  but  at  a  sign  from  Twemlow  h( 
now  moved  back,  and  Malpas  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  as 
semblage. 

After  the  customary  oath  had  been  administered  to  me  by  th( 
magistrate's  clerk,  I  commenced  my  narration ;  but  as  the  reader  ii 
already  familiar  with  the  particulars  of  the  case,  it  will  be  nnneces 
sary  to  recapitulate  them.  When  I  had  concluded,  Malpas  emphati 
cally  denied  the  charge,  which  he  characterized  as  utterly  false  anc 
malicious,  and  declared  he  should  be  able  completely  to  disprove  it 
The  first  witness  whom  I  called  in  support  of  my  statement  was  Nee 
Culcheth,  and  he  confirmed  it  in  every  particular,  but  the  weighl 
which  might  have  been  attached  to  his  testimony  was  a  good  dea 
shaken,  when  Malpas,  addressing  himself  to  the  bench,  said,  "  Yot 
have  heard,  gentleman,  what  this  man  has  stated.  Have  I  your  per 
mission  to  ask  him  a  question,  which  will  throw  some  light  on  th( 
motive  by  which  he  has  been  actuated  in  coming  forward  against  m( 
in  this  manner?"  Permission  being  granted,  he  then  turned  sharpl;s 
to  Ned,  and  said,  "  Now,  fellow,  will  you  declare  upon  j^our  oatl 
that  you  have  not  sworn  to  be  revenged  upon  me  for  some  imagiuarj 
wrong  ?  " 

"  It  was  no  imaginary  wrong,"  Ned  rejoined. 

"That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  said 
"  We  do  not  want  to  know  the  nature  of  the  provocation  you  have 
received,  nor  whether  it  be  real  or  imaginary.  But  we  desire  to  be 
informed  whether  you  have  ever  nourished  ill-will  towards  Captair 
Sale,  and  uttered  threats  against  him  ?  In  a  word,  have  you  borne 
him  a  grudge  ?" 

"  I  can't  deny  it,  your  worship,"  Ned  replied. 

Mr.  Mapletoft  lifted  up  his  eyebrows,  and  glanced  at  Mr.  Vernon, 

"  May  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,"  Malpas  continued,  "  to  call  William 
Weever,  Thomas  Shakeshaft,  and  Job  Greaseby,  all  persons  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  and  here  present,  and  inquire  from  them  whethei 
they  have  not  heard  Culcheth  openly  threaten  my  life  P" 

"  You  can  call  them  presently  for  the  defence,  if  you  think  it  ad- 
visable," Mr.  Mapletoft  replied;  "but  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  since 
the  man  admits  the  fact." 

"  I  admit  that  I  dislike  him,  your  worship,"  Ned  cried,  "  and  I 
won't  deny  that  at  one  time  I  should  have  thought  it  no  sreat  crime 
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;o  send  a  bullet  throagh  his  head.  But  when  I  hated  him  worst  I 
yould  never  have  brought  a  false  charge  against  him,  or  against  any 
nan.    I  have  told  nothing  but  the  simple  truth." 

'Mere  assertion,"  Malpas  cried.  "I  will  presently  demonstrate 
Lo  you,  gentlemen,  not  only  the  improbability,  but  the  impossibilitv 
of  the  charge  brought  against  me.  It  is  a  tissue  of  lies  which  I 
shall  rend  in  pieces  without  difficulty.  I  will  show  you  that  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  between  Mr.  Mervvn  Clitheroe  and  this 
man  Culcheth,  both  of  whom  are  my  avowed  enemies,  and  are  seek- 
ing in  this  manner  to  blast  my  character  and  injure  me.  Mr. 
Clitheroe  has  declared  that  he  obtained  information  from  a  gipsy 
girl  of  the  supposed  meeting  at  a  turf-cutter's  hut  in  Delamere 
Torest.  Where  is  the  girl  ?  Can  she  be  produced  to  corroborate 
his  assertion  ?" 

"  She  can,"  I  replied.     "  She  is  without." 

"  Call  her,"  the  senior  magistrate  said. 

At  this  announcement,  for  which  he  seemed  wholly  unprepared,  a 
great  change  took  place  in  Malpas.  His  limbs  trembled,  and  he 
took  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  brow.  As  Tintwisle  pro- 
ceeded to  summon  the  witness,  he  gazed  anxiously  at  the  door,  and 
when,  after  a  short  interval.  Rue  entered,  he  addressed  a  suppli- 
cating glance  at  her,  which  she  answered  by  an  inexorable  look. 
Malpas's  discomposure  was  too  evident  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  assemblage.  The  magistrates  regarded  him  with  anxiety, 
and  Dr.  Sale  could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness.  As  to  poor  Mrs. 
Sale,  she  again  leaned  forward  from  behind  the  screen,  shud- 
dered, and  could  scarcely  repress  a  cry  of  terror  as  she  beheld  the 
fiercely-vindictive  look  which  the  gipsy  girl  fixed  upon  her  son. 
Every  one  appeared  instinctively  to  feel  that  on  Rue's  testimony 
Malpas's  fate  depended ;  while  no  one  doubted — not  even  Malpas 
himself,  I  am  sure — that  her  testimony  would  be  adverse  to  him. 

"  What  questions  have  you  to  put  to  the  witness  ?"  Mr.  Maple- 
toft  said  to  me,  after  Rue  had  been  duly  cautioned  by  Twemlow. 

"  Let  me  speak  wi'  her  first,  your  worship,"  Ned  Culcheth  inter- 
posed, "  seein'  as  how  the  matter  began  wi'  me.  Did  you  not  meet 
me,"  he  added  to  Rue,  "  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day, at  Hob's  Hillocks,  near  Garland  Hall  ?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  you  there,"  Rue  replied. 

"And  you  told  me  to  convey  a  message  to  Mr.  Mervvn  Cli- 
theroe ?" 

"  I  told  you  to  bid  him  meet  me  at  a  certain  spot  in  Delamere 
Forest,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  night,".  Rue 
answered. 

"For  what  purpose?"  I  demanded. 

*•  Stop !  stop  !  not  so  fast,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  cried,  checking  me. 
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"I  did  not  mention  any  purpose,"  Rue  observed;  "but  I  told 
Ned  to  say  to  you,  that  if  you  failed  to  keep  the  appointment,  you 
would  ever  after  regret  it." 

"  Then  you  led  Culcheth  to  suppose  it  was  on  a  matter  of  im- 
portance that  you  wished  to  see  Mr.  Clitheroe  ?"  Mr.  Mapletoft 
asked. 

The  matter  was  important — ^to  me,"  Rue  replied. 

"I  have  no  more  questions  to  ask  the  young  woman,  gentleman," 
Ned  observed.  "  I  undertook  to  convey  her  message,  and  I  per- 
formed my  promise.  We  both  went  together  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing she  had  fixed — ^the  Chamber  of  the  Forest — at  the  hour 
appointed.  She  was  there,  and  had  some  discourse  with  Mr. 
Clitheroe." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  passed  between  them  ?"  Mr.  Mapletoft  in- 
quired. 

"  I  did  not,  your  worship,"  Ned  replied,  "  I  was  too  far  off.  I 
could  only  catch  a  word  here  and  there ;  but  the  young  woman 
seemed  wild  and  angered." 

"  Angry  with  Mr.  Clitheroe  ?"  the  senior  magistrate  demanded. 

"  No,  not  wi'  him — wi'  Captain  Sale,"  Ned  rejoined. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  fellow,  if  you  did  not  hear  what  was 
said  ?"  Mr.  Mapletoft  cried,  sharply.  j 

"I  judged  so,  your  worship,"  Ned  returned.  ^ 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  Rue's  gaze  never  for  a 
moment  quitted  Malpas,  and,  judging  from  the  fierce  smile  that 
curled  her  beautiful  lip,  she  revelled  in  the  torture  he  endured,  and 
would  willingly  have  prolonged  it.  He  still  addressed  a  supplicating 
look  to  her,  but  her  glance  was  unpitying. 

"  Now,  young  woman,  attend  to  me,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  cried.  "What 
took  place  during  your  interview  with  Mr.  Clitheroe  ?   What  did  you  ■ 
say  to  him  ?"  _  | 

"  Much  that  I  cannot  relate,"  she  replied. 

"  That  won't  do.  I  must  have  a  direct  answer.  Ned  Culcheth 
has  declared  that  you  appeared  angry.  Against  whom  was  your 
anger  evinced  ?"  _  | 

"  Against  one  who  has  done  me  an  injury,"  she  returned.  | 

"  But  you  must  name  the  person,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  cried. 

"  I  decline  to  do  so,"  she  answered.  "  It  is  a  matter  which  relates 
only  to  myself." 

Malpas  was  visibly  relieved.  But  his  suddenly-awakened  hopes 
were  crushed  by  her  looks,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  have  not  done 

yet." 

"  Harkce,  young  woman,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  called  out.  "  Do  you  not 
see,  thai  by  leaving  the  matter  in  doubt,  you  create  a  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Clitheroe  P  You  lead  us  to  suppose  you  were  reproach- 
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ing  him,  and  we  may  put  an  entirely  erroneous  construction  on  the 
object  of  the  meeting." 

"  You  may  put  what  construction  you  please  upon  it,  sir,"  she 
rejoined.  "  He  who  has  injured  me  stands  before  you,  but  I  won't 
name  him." 

"  Come,  woman !  speak !  Is  it  Mr.  Clitheroe,  or  Captain  Sale  P* 
the  magistrate  demanded. 

"You  will  get  nothing  from  me  on  that  head,"  Rue  returned. 

"  Take  care,  or  I  will  commit  you,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  cried,  angrily. 

I  now  thought  proper  to  interpose.  "  Allow  me,"  I  said  to  the 
senior  magistrate,  "  to  ask  this  young  woman  whether,  after  our 
interview,  she  did  not  take  me  and  Culcheth  to  a  turf-cutter's  hut 
in  the  forest  ?  " 

"  I  pointed  out  the  hovel  to  you,"  Eue  replied,  "  but  I  left  before 
you  entered  it." 

"  True,"  I  rejoined.  "  You  had  previously  told  me  whom  I  should 
find  there,  and  the  business  on  wmch  he  was  engaged ;  but  in  order 
to  make  sure,  you  went  forward  to  listen,  and  returned  with  the  in- 
telligence that  he  was  within." 

"  I  said,  '  They  are  there '  —  those  were  my  exact  words.  Ned 
Culcheth  heard  me,"  she  rejoined. 

"  I  did,"  Ned  cried.    "  And  I  understood  you  to  mean " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  understood,  fellow,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  inter- 
rupted.   "  Keep  to  facts." 

Seeing  that  Rue  was  unwilling  to  answer,  and  attributing  her 
reluctance  to  a  natural  desire  not  to  utter  anything  to  criminate  her 
father  and  brother,  I  said : 

"  I  will  betray  no  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me,  and  will 
ask  no  question  that  you  may  not  desire  to  answer,  but  on  one  point 
you  must  speak  out  plainly — ^Did  you  not  take  me  to  that  hut  to 
revenge  yourself  on  Captain  Sale  ?  " 

As  I  put  this  question,  there  was  a  profound  silence,  broken  only 
by  a  half-suppressed  sob  from  Mrs.  Sale.  Looking  in  the  direction 
whence  this  sound  had  proceeded.  Rue  was  made  aware  of  the  poor 
lady's  presence,  and  became  violently  agitated.  A  sudden  revulsion 
seemed  to  take  place  in  her  feelings. 

"  It  is  his  mother  !  "  she  exclaimed,  distractedly.  "What  have  I 
said  ? — ^what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"You  have  said  nothing,  my  poor  girl,"  Mrs.  Sale  cried.  "You 
wiU  not  join  in  this  conspiracy  against  my  son — you  will  not  harm 
him  ?  " 

" For  your  sake,  I  will  not,"  Rue  rejoined.  "Let  me  go.  You 
will  get  nothing  more  from  me." 

"  We  wiU  see  that  anon,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  cried.  "  Madam,"  he 
continued,  addressing  Mrs.  Sale,   "  this  interruption  is  highly  im- 
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proper,  and  I  am  obliged  to  request  you  to  leave  the  room.  Dt 
Sale,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  take  your  lady  hence."  The  vicat 
complied,  and  opened  the  door  for  Mrs.  Sale,  but  ere  the  poor  lady 
disappeared  she  threw  a  look  of  inexpressible  gratitude  at  the  gipsy 

In  vain  after  this  were  interrogations  addressed  to  Rue  by  the 
magistrates  and  myself.  She  continued  obstinately  silent,  and  Mr. 
Mapletoft's  threats  to  commit  her  for  contumacy  were  productive 
of  no  effect.  At  last  she  was  removed,  but  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  custody  by  one  of  the  constable's  assistants  until  the  examination 
had  concluded. 

This  peril  over,  Malpas  entirely  recovered  his  courage.  Address- 
ing himself  to  the  magistrates,  he  said  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident 
to  them  that  the  accusation  brought  against  him  was  utterly  baseless, 
and  made  with  malicious  intent.  I  had  asserted  that  he  was  at  a 
hovel  on  Delamere  Forest  on  the  previous  night,  but  I  had  been  un- 
able to  prove  it,  and  he  could  show  that  the  statement  was  an  entire 
fabrication.  He  then  called  John  Baguley,  Dr.  Sale's  butler,  who 
declared  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  the  captain  was  in  his  own 
room  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  before.  Baguley 
had  not  seen  the  captain — but  he  had  seen  a  light  in  his  room.  More- 
over, he  had  not  seen  the  captain  leave  the  house  at  all  overnight,  or 
heard  him  return  at  a  late  hour.  Jem  Millington,  Malpas's  groom, 
was  the  next  witness,  and  he  swoi-e  positively  that  his  master's 
horse  had  never  been  out  of  the  stable  on  the  night  before,  and  he 
didn't  believe  his  master  had  gone  out  at  all. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  Malpas  said,  when  the  groom  had  given  his 
evidence,  "  I  liave  proved,  I  trust  to  your  satisfaction,  that  I  could 
not  have  been  out  on  horseback  last  night  at  the  time  mentioned  by 
my  accusers,  unless  I  were  possessed  of  a  principle  of  ubiquity,  but 
what  will  you  say  when  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  man  I  am 
reported  to  have  shot — Simon  Pownall — is  alive  and  unhurt  at  this 
moment  ?  " 

At  this  assertion,  which  was  made  with  surprising  audacity,  and 
which  perfectly  confounded  Ned  Culchcth  and  myself,  great  sensa- 
tion was  created  amongst  the  assemblage. 

"  Prove  that,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,"  Mr.  Mapletoft  said. 

"  I  will  prove  it,"  Malpas  cried.  "  Call  Chetham  Quick,"  he 
added,  to  the  beadle. 

Tintwisle  went  to  the  door,  summoned  the  witness,  and  the  next 
moment  Chetham  stepped  into  the  room.  After  bowing  to  the 
bench,  the  impudent  rascal  looked  at  me  and  Ned  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  would  speedily  extinguish  us.  And  so  he  did ;  for  he  swora 
most  positively  that  Pownall  was  alive,  and  to  the  best  of  his  bclirf 
iuinjured. 
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"I  have  received  a  letter  from  him  this  very  day,"  Chetham  said, 
^^and  he  makes  no  mention  of  an  accident  of  any  kind  having 
happened  to  him,  and  certainly  does  not  write  like  a  man  who  had 
received  a  mortal  wound.  He  has  reasons  for  keeping  out  of  the 
way,  or  I  could  produce  him  at  this  moment." 

""What  say  you  to  this,  sir?"  Mr.  Mapletoft  called  out  to 
me. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  I  cried.  "  No  such  letter  as  de- 
scribed could  have  been  written  by  Simon  Pownall.  I  am  qiute  sure 
that  the  shot  fired  at  him  by  Captain  Sale  took  effect,  and  both 
myself  and  Ned  Culcheth  saw  him  drop  into  the  dyke." 

"  Where  you  found  him,  no  doubt,  this  morning  ?  "  Malpas  re- 
joined. "  You  accuse  me  of  assassioation :  where  is  the  proof  that 
any  crime  has  been  committed  ? — where  is  the  body  of  the  man  I  am 
said  to  have  murdered  ?  " 

"Has  the  body  been  found?  "  Mr.  Mapletoft  inquired. 

"  It  has  not,  sir,"  i  replied.  "  We  carefully  searched  the  dyke 
this  morning,  but  were  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  the  unfortu- 
nate man  we  had  seen  fall  into  it — except  two  articles  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  him.  But  these  relics  were  found  at  some  distance 
from  the  spot  were  the  crime  was  committed.  The  body  may  have 
been  removed — or  Pownall  may  only  have  been  wounded,  and  crept 
out  of  the  dyke — that  is  possible." 

"  Pownall  is  alive,  and  fuUy  able,  I  repeat,  to  contradict  this  re- 
port of  his  murder,"  Chetham  Quick  cried.  "There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  producing  him  if  their  worships  think  it  necessary,  and 
this  inquiry  should  be  adjourned." 

"  Well,  really,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  that  any  case  has  been 
made  out,"  Mr.  Vernon  said.  "  An  alibi  has  clearly  been  established 
by  Captain  Sale,  and  the  man  said  to  be  shot  proves  to  be  alive,  and 
most  likely  unhurt.  I  will  not  make  any  comment  on  Mr.  Clitheroe's 
conduct,  or  impute  motives  to  him  which  may  not  exist,  but  certainly 
he  has  made  a  charge  which  he  cannot  sustain." 

"My  opinion  is,  Mr.  Vernon,"  Mr.  Hazilrigge  remarked,  "that 
both  my  young  friend  Mervyn  Clitheroe  and  Ned  Culcheth  have  been 
beguiled  by  evil  spirits.  You  may  smile,  gentlemen,  but  I  could 
adduce  many  instances  of  similar  delusions  as  related  by  learned 
writers — ^notably,  by  Thirseus  and  Robert  de  Triez.  I  was  present 
when  the  dyke  was  searched  this  morning,  and  I  came  to  this  con- 
clusion at  the  time.  My  opinion  is  confirmed  by  what  has  since 
occurred.  How,  otherwise,  let  me  ask,  can  you  account  for  Mr. 
Clitheroe's  conduct  ?  I  know  him  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  making 
any  false  statement — far  less  of  bringing  forward  a  chai-ge  like  the 
present,  knowing  it  to  be  false.  Take  my  word  for  it,  that  both  he 
and  Ned  Culcheth  have  been  deluded.    I  am  slad  to  find  that  the 

2  b 
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individual  supposed  to  be  shot  is  safe  aud  sound,  and  I  hope  to  see 
him  again." 

Old  Hazy's  observations  elicited  a  smile  from  the  magistrates,  but 
neither  of  them  made  a  remark.  After  a  few  minutes'  conference  in 
an  under  tone,  with  Mr.  Vernon,  the  senior  magistrate  said  :  "  We 
are  of  opinion  that  no  case  whatever  has  been  made  out  against 
Captaiu'Sale,  and  we  dismiss  the  inquiry." 

Upon  this,  the  magistrates  rose  and  left  the  room  by  the  side  door, 
shaking  hands  with  JDr.  Sale,  and  congratulating  him  as  they  passed 
by.  The  beadle  threw  open  one  of  the  doors  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  and  the  yeomen  went  out  by  it.  Old  Hazy  and  Cuthbert 
Spring  liad  followed  the  magistrates,  and  only  Major  Atherton 
and  myself  were  left.  By  this  time  the  vicar  had  joined  his  son,  and 
after  shaking  hands  with  him,  said  in  a  low  tone,  glancing  at  me,  as 
he  spoke : 

"  If  you  will  follow  my  advice,  Malpas,  you  will  indict  your  ac- 
cusers for  conspiracy  and  perjury." 

Stung  by  the  remark,  and  unable  to  contain  myself,  I  rejoined 
with  some  warmth  :  "  Do  not  imagine  that  the  matter  will  be  allowed 
to  rest  here,  Dr.  Sale.  But  the  next  examination  must  be  in  a 
public  court." 

"  It  must,"  Major  Atherton  cried,  coming  quickly  back  from  the 
door,  through  which  he  was  just  about  to  make  an  exit — "it  must; 
;ind  I  will  venture  to  predict,  if  the  matter  is  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
careful  investigations  are  made  in  the  interim,  that  if  any  parties  have 
to  be  indicted  for  perjury  and  conspiracy,  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Mervyn 
Clitheroc  and  Ned  Culcheth.  On  the  next  occasion  there  must  be 
no  suborned  hirelings  for  witnesses.  Of  Captain  Sale's  guilt — not- 
"ivithstanding  all  that  has  been  alleged  to  the  contrary — I  do  not 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  eventually 
succeed  in  evading  justice." 

To  this  address,  which  was  uttered  with  stern  composure,  Malpas 
seemed  disposed  at  first  to  make  an  indignant  rejoinder,  but  he 
manifestly  quailed  beneath  the  major's  eagle  eye. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir,  that  venture  to  interfere  in  this  matter  ?  " 
Captain  Sale  demanded. 

"  Inquire  from  your  father  who  I  am,"  the  major  rejoined,  regard- 
ing him  scornfully.  "He  will  tell  you,  and  will  tell  you  also  by 
what  right  I  interfere.  I  am  a  soldier,  sir,  and  have  ever  borne  my- 
self with  honour  in  my  profession.  No  stain  attaches  to  my  name. 
It  would  be  well  for  you  if  you  could  say  as  much." 

"  You  may  be  all  you  assert,  sir,"  Malpas  cried ;  "though  as  your 
honour  has  not  been  called  in  question,  there  seems  no  need  to  vaunt 
of  it.  But  whoever  you  are,  you  shall  answer  with  your  life  for  the 
imputations  you  have  thrown  out  against  me." 
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"You  must  first  clear  your  character  before  you  are  entitled  to 
demand  satisfaction  from  any  man,"  the  major  iieplied.  "  I  should 
refuse  to  go  out  with  you." 

"  So  saying.  Major  Atherton  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  room,  when  Dr.  Sale  humed  after  him  and  arrested 
him. 

"Stay  a  moment,  sir,"  he  cried;  "I  did  not  know  you  were 
present.  I  had  not  heard  of  your  return."  And  he  then  added,  in 
a  lower  tone,  but  which,  however,  reached  my  ear,  "  I  wish  you  would 
come  to  me.  Perhaps  this  unpleasant  matter  may  be  adjusted.  Nay, 
I  am  sure  it  can,  if  we  only  meet  to  talk  it  over.  There  shall  be  no 
difficulty  on  my  part.  Even  if  a  great  sacrifice  is  required,  it  shall 
be  made.  Anything  is  better  than  the  scandal  which  an  inquiry 
like  this  must  occasion.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  on 
reflection,  that  on  all  accounts — on  all  accounts,"  he  repeated, 
"this  affair  had  better  be  hushed  up.  You  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
wish  to  blast  my  son's  prospects  in  Me." 

"  The  affair  cannot  be  hushed  up,  sir,"  the  major  rejoined,  in  an 
inflexible  tone ;  "  it  has  gone  too  far.  But  were  it  in  my  power  to 
stay  further  inquiry,  I  would  not.  Have  you  exhibited  such  gene- 
rosity yourself  as  to  be  entitled  to  ask  for  consideration  towards 
your  son  ?  I  will  show  him  none.  Come,  sir,"  he  added  to  me. 
And  taking  my  arm,  we  left  the  justice-room  together. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 
The  Thaumaturgus  again  appears  on  the  Scene. 

I KUST  now  press  on  with  my  story.  Momentous  events  await  me. 
Nearly  a  month  must  therefore  be  passed  over,  with  a  rapid  glance 
at  what  has  occurred  during  the  interval. 

Poor  Mrs.  Mervyn  had  been  laid  in  her  family  vault  at  the  Col- 
legiate Church.  Though  not  invited  to  the  funeral,  I,  nevertheless, 
attended  it,  wishing  to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  one  who  for 
years  had  almost  supplied  to  me  the  place  of  a  mother.  Many 
sincere  mourners  were  there  besides  myself — ^many  who  had  benefited 
largely  by  the  good  lady's  generosity  and  chanty,  and  who  deeply 
deplored  her  loss,  fearing  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  her 
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successor.    All  her  old  servants  and  dependents  followed  her  to  the 

f'ave,  and  bade  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  best  and  kindest  of  mistresses, 
cor  Molly  Bailey  wept  bitterly,  and  Mr.  Comberbach  was  quite  as 
much  affected. 

The  butler's  apprehensions,  however,  that  he  and  Molly  Bailey 
would  be  summarily  dismissed,  were  soon  dispelled.  On  the  day 
after  the  funeral.  Lady  Amicia  announced  that  she  meant  to  make 
no  change  whatever  at  present  in  the  establishment,  but  should 
maintain  the  house  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  heretofore.  The 
arrangements,  therefore,  of  the  Anchorite's  remained  entirely  un- 
disturbed ;  and  whatever  might  be  its  new  mistress's  future  plans, 
she  allowed  no  intimation  of  them  to  escape  her.  No  increase  of 
servants  was  made — no  carriage  ordered — no  display  of  pomp  or 
state  attempted.  Lady  Amicia  and  her  daughter  led  a  life  of  strict 
privacy ;  and  during  the  short  period  I  have  mentioned,  there  were 
no  visitors  to  the  house  that  I  heard  of,  except  Dr.  Foam  and  ^Mr. 
Barton  Lever. 

But  what  was  most  agreeable  to  Apphia,  and  reconciled  her  more 
than  anything  else  to  her  new  position  was,  that  all  intimacy  had 
ceased  between  her  mother  and  the  Sales.  Malpas  waited  until 
Mrs.  Mervyn's  funeral  had  taken  place  before  presenting  himself  at 
the  Anchorite's,  but  when  he  did  come,  Mr.  Comberbach  (as  the 
butler  subsequently  informed  me)  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  that 
her  ladyship  was  not  at  home  to  him,  and  of  adding  that  he  needn't 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  call  again,  for  her  ladyship  never  would 
be  at  home  to  him — ^neither  would  Miss  Apphia.  Deeply  mortified, 
as  may  be  supposed,  Malpas  retired,  but  he  attributed  the  rebuff  ho 
had  met  with,  no  doubt,  to  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the  charge 
which  I  had  brought  against  him.  Ou  the  next  day,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sale  drove  over  to  try  and  explain  matters,  but  with  very  indifferent 
success.  Lady  Amicia  gave  them  at  once  to  understand  that  a 
person  on  whom  such  grave  suspicions  rested,  as  was  the  case  with 
their  son,  was  wholly  unsuited  to  her  daughter,  aud  the  match  must 
be  peremptorily  broken  off.  Dr.  Sale  vainly  employed  aU  the 
specious  arguments  in  his  power — and  Mrs.  Sale  used  true  maternal 
pleadings — Lady  Amicia  continued  inllexiblc.  But  though  my 
opponent  was  thus  removed,  my  own  cause  did  not  seem  to  bo 
materially  advanced  by  his  defeat. 

Poor  John's  love  affairs  were  in  a  more  desperate  state  than  mine. 
Ora's  disappointment  was  excessive  when  slie  found  that  he  would 
not  stretch  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  prize  offered  him.  She  could 
not  believe  in  such  absurdity  and  nonsense,  and  tried  to  rally  him 
out  of  his  determination.  In  vain.  Then  she  pouted,  grew  piqued, 
and  at  last  fairly  quarrelled  with  liim.  As  to  kind-hearted  Miss 
Hazikigge,  she  sided  in  this  instance  with  her  niece.    She  was 
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sorry  for  John,  but  provoked  at  his  stupidity.  And  I  did  not  wonder 
at  lier  being  so.  I  felt  provoked  "with  him  myself.  And  if  he 
should  lose  Ora  altogether  for  his  foliy,  I  am  sure  not  one  young 
lady  in  a  hundred  would  sympathise  with  him.  Not  be  a  nobleman 
when  he  might,  but  prefer  remaining  a  poor  curate,  besides  giving 
up  a  beautiful  heiress  !    "Was  there  ever  such  a  crazy  being  ? 

Since  the  Anchorite's  had  passed  into  Lady  Amicia's  hands  I  had 
never  been  near  the  place,  neither  had  I  heard  directly  from  Apphia, 
but  I  had  received  many  kind  messages  from  her,  conveyed  through 
John,  to  whom  she  wrote  constantly.  During  the  whole  of  the 
period  I  am  thus  hastily  surveying,  I  had  remamed  in  the  country, 
m  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Major  Atherton  and  Cuthbert 
Spring.  Aft«r  Malpas's  examination  before  the  magistrates,  we  all 
returned  to  Owlarton  Grange,  and  on  the  following  day  the  two 
gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  were  closeted  with  me  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  the  major  said,  in  reply  to  some  rather  too  hasty  remark 
of  mine : 

"  You  must  have  a  little  patience,  my  young  friend.  Mr.  Spring 
and  I  have  thought  the  matter  well  over,  and  I  trust  that  in  a  short 
time  we  may  be  able  to  settle  everything  satisfactorily  for  you." 

'•'  Say  in  a  month  major,"  Cuthl>ert  Spring  cried.  "  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  by  that  time  all  may  be  accomplished.  And  with  the 
conviction  that  his  friends  are  at  work  for  him,  I  think  this  eager 
young  gentleman  may  be  well  content  to  keep  quiet  for  so  short  a 
period,  and  get  into  no  fresh  scrapes — if  he  can  help  it,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  I  replied,  "I  can  only  say  that  I  am  infinitely 
obliged  to  you.  Act  as  you  please.  You  shaU  have  no  interference 
from  me  ;  and  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  get  into  any  fresh  scrape." 

"Enough!"  the  major  cried.  "In  a  month's  time  we  hope  to 
have  a  good  account  to  render  you.  Remember,  you  are  to  be  per- 
fectly quiet,  or  you  may  mar  our  projects." 

I  gave  them  a  fresh  assurance  on  this  head,  and  our  colloquy  then 
ended.  Later  on  in  the  same  day  the  two  gentlemen  left  Owlarton 
Grange  for  Cottonborough,  where  the  major  told  me  he  should  take 
up  his  quarters  with  his  friend.  While  taking  leave  of  me,  Cuthbert 
Spring  recommended  me  to  pass  as  much  of  my  time  as  I  could  at 
the  Grange. 

"You  are  always  welcome,  I  know,"  he  said,  "and  you  will  fin^ 
the  society  here  agreeable.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  play  the  spy  upoa 
our  worthy  but  eccentric  host,  but  if  you  oDserve  anything  very  un- 
usual about  him,  drop  me  a  line." 

I  promised  compliance  with  the  request. 

Major  Atherton  also  took  leave  of  me  very  kindly,  but  he  rather 
surprised  me  by  requesting,  almost  in  the  same  terms  as  Cuthbert 
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Spring,  that  if  Old  Hazy  indulged  in  any  unusual  eccentricities,! 
would  let  him  know. 

I  again  promised  compliance,  though  I  wondered  what  they 
wanted,  and  began  to  fancy  they  must  apprehend  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  going  out  of  his  mind. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  matrimonial  arrangement 
between  Cuthbert  Spring  and  Miss  HazUrigge  had  approached  any 
nearer  to  a  conclusion  ?  Apparently  not.  Soon  after  the  old  bache- 
lor's departure,  I  happened  to  be  left  alone  with  IStliss  Hazilrigge, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  whether  Mr.  Spring  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  Cottonborough. 

"I  really  can't  tell,"  she  replied.  "Whenever!  press  the  ques- 
tion, he  returns  an  evasive  answer,  but  he  has  promised  to  come 
to  a  positive  decision  within  a  month.  I  have  given  him  clearly  to 
understand  that  I  will  never  leave  the  country  ;  so  the  affair  will 
then  be  settled,  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Everything,  it  appears,  will  be  settled  in  a  month,"  I  thought, 
struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the  time. 

As  counselled  by  the  two  friends  to  whom  I  had  confided  the 
management  of  my  affairs,  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  time  at 
the  Grange.  I  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters  between  Ora 
and  John,  but  did  not  find  the  task  very  easy  of  accomplishment. 
She  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  John's  reluctance  to  move 
out  of  his  present  sphere  arose  partly  from  extreme  humility  of 
character,  and  partly  from  a  delicate  state  of  health,  which  made  him 
shrink  from  mixing  with  society.  Whatever  his  own  feelings  might 
be,  she  declared,  he  was  bound  to  sacrifice  them  for  her.  He  might 
prefer  to  remain  a  poor  curate,  and  if  such  were  his  choice  he  might 
continue  in  a  state  of  single-blessedness  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
for  a  poor  curate  she  did  not  intend  to  marry.  She  would  give  him 
a  month  to  decide.  And  if  at  the  end  of  that  tim€(  he  retained  his 
present  opinions,  she  would  think  no  more  of  him. 

So  John's  fate  was  to  be  decided  in  a  month — a  term,  it  seemed, 
a.ssigned  to  us  all. 

Poor  John's  cottage  was  no  longer  the  cheerful  abode  that  it  had 
been  before  his  sister's  departure.  It  was  brightened  by  no  female 
presence — and  there  was  no  ministering  angel  at  hand  to  watch  ovei 
and  nurse  him.  ^ et  he  uttered  no  murmur,  but  discharged  his  duties 
zealously  as  ever.  He  now  and  then  walked  over  with  me  to  the 
Grange,  but  as  Ora  now  received  him  with  great  coldness  he  derived 
little  pleasure  from  these  visits. 

And  how  was  MiUpas  going  on  all  this  while?  Did  he  seem 
affected  by  the  critical  position  in  which  he  stood?  Not  in  the  least, 
— so  far  as  I  could  learn.  But,  in  truth,  I  knew  very  little  about 
him.    Au  occasional  rumour  of  his  proceedings  reached  the  Grange, 
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and  the  last  thing  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  made  a  match  for 
five  hundred  guineas  with  a  certain  Captain  Brereton,  a  youn^  gen- 
tleman quite  as  much  addicted  to  sporting  pursuits  as  himself,  and 
that  they  were  to  ride  a  steeple-chase  together  between  Ashley  and 
Nethercrofts.  This  match,  which  had  excited  great  interest  among 
the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  on  the  eve  of  coming  off.  I 
rode  over  to  Marston  on  the  very  day  before  it  was  to  take  place, 
and  found  everybody  talking  about  it. 

But  before  explaining  what  took  me  to  Marston,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  mention  of  Old  Hazy,  whose  proceedings  had 
begun  to  attract  my  attention. 

The  old  gentleman  often  expressed  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  Tbau- 
maturgus.  No  one  had  ever  suited  him  so  well.  Despite  the  many 
proofs  he  had  received  of  the  rascal's  mal-practices,  he  still  clung  to 
him,  and  made  excuses  for  him.  According  to  Old  Hazy's  showing. 
Dr.  Hooker  was  an  injured  man ;  and  so  infatuated  was  the  credulous 
oid  gentleman,  that  I  felt  that  the  rc^ue  would  be  able  to  impose 
upon  him  again  if  he  only  got  the  opportunity. 

Rather  to  my  surprise.  Major  Atherton  did  not  write  to  me  at  all, 
the  correspondence  from  Cottonborough  being  conducted  by  Cuth- 
bert  Spring.  One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spring,  stating 
tha^.  though  the  police  liad  now  been  actively  employed  for  more 
thaa  three  weeks,  they  had  failed  in  discovering  Simon  Pownall's 
retreat.  On  reading  this  letter  to  Old  Hazy,  I  observed  a  singular 
smile  cross  his  countenance,  and  he  remarked — "  Ah  1  they'll  never 
catch  Dr.  Hooker." 

"I  shouldn't  care  if  the  rascal  did  get  off,"  I  said,,  "provided  he 
left  the  will  behind  him." 

"  Give  yourself  no  concern  about  that,"  he  observed ;  "  the  will 
will  turn  up  soon.  I  am  sure  of  it.  There  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  discovering  lost  treasure,"  he  added,  significantly.  "  And  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  qxiite  as  likely  to  hit  upon  the  right  plan  as  Cuth- 
bert  Spring  or  Major  Atherton." 

On  that  same  day  another  circumstance  occurred,  which  confirmed 
the  suspicions  aroused  within  me  by  the  old  gentleman's  observa- 
tions. I'or  a  long  period — ever  since  the  disappearance  of  the  Thau- 
maturgus,  in  fact — no  nocturnal  disturbance  had  occurred  at  Owlar- 
ton  Grange;  but  Mr.  Ponder  now  imparted  tome  in  confidence  that 
he  had  heard  mysterious  sounds  in  the  haunted  chamber,  and  he  was 
afraid  Jotham  Shocklach  was  about  to  resume  his  midnight  knock- 
ings.  At  this  time,  though  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at 
the  Grange,  I  invariably  slept  at  the  mill ;  but  after  what  I  had  just 
heard  from  Ponder,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  upon  Old  Hazy 
of  a  proposal  to  occupy  the  haunted  room  that  night.  As  I  expected, 
he  did  not  like  it  at  all,  made  several  absurd  excuses,  and  ended  by 
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saying  that  I  could  have  the  room  to-morrow — but  not  that  night.  I 
felt  sure  then  that  my  suspicions  were  correct,  but  determined  to 
satisfy  myself  before  taking  any  decided  steps. 

I  took  leave  of  the  old  gentleman  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  evening, 
but,  instead  of  starting  for  the  mill,  I  remained  in  the  garden,  aud 
concealing  myself  in  the  yew-tree  alley,  did  not  issue  from  this  re- 
treat till  I  judged  that  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  retired  to  rest. 
I  them  came  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  took  up  a  position  commanding 
the  large  bay-window  of  the  haunted  chamber.  The  night  was  per- 
fectly dark,  so  it  was  not  likely  I  should  be  perceived.  AH  the  lights 
in  the  house  seemed  to  be  extmguished,  and  apparently  no  one  was 
astir. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  until  I 
heard  a  clock  strike  the  hour  of  midnight.  Scarcely  had  the  sound 
ceased,  than  the  window  at  which  I  was  gazing  became  sudden  r 
illuminated.  Unluckily,  the  thick  curtains,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  my  description  of  the  room,  were  partially  drawn  across 
the  deep  embrasure,  so  I  could  not  distinguish  what  was  passing  in- 
side. But  careful  watching  soon  convinced  me  that  there  were  two 
persons  in  the  chamber.  One  of  them,  unquestionably,  was  Old 
Hazy ;  and  the  other,  or  I  was  greatly  mistaken,  was  the  Thauma- 
turgus. 

But  as  I  could  not  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  I  considered  how  I 
could  ascertain  the  point  without  giving  the  alarm.  There  was  no 
Jadder  at  hand  to  aid  my  investigation  as  on  a  former  occasion,  but 
I  soon  found  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  branches  of  a  large 
pear-tree  which  had  been  trained  against  the  wall,  I  could  reach  the 
"window,  aud  I  at  once  put  the  idea  into  execution.  Proceeding 
■witli  great  caution,  I  quickly  ascended  so  high  that,  by  grasping  a 
branch  of  the  pear-tree  with  my  right  hand,  and  planting  the  point  of 
my  foot  on  the  window-sill,  I  was  enabled  to  peep  into  the  room. 
Still  the  thick  curtain  defied  my  scrutiny.  But  though  I  could  not 
see,  I  could  hear ;  and  the  voice  which  reached  me  was  that  of  Pow- 
nall.  The  rascal  was  evidently  concluding  some  arrangement  with 
his  dupe. 

"  Well,  then,"  lie  said,  "  I  am  to  have  the  money  to-morrow  night, 
provided  I  put  you  in  possession  of  all  my  magical  treasures " 

"  Not  forgetting  the  will,"  Old  Hazy  interrupted.  "  You  mustn't 
omit  that. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  you  may  count  upon  the  will,"  Simon  rejoined.  "  I 
shan't  be  sorry  to  be  rid  of  it.  But  mind  !  you  are  not  to  deliver  it 
to  young  Clitheroc  until  a  month  after  I  am  gone.  You  will  pledge 
your  word  to  that  effect  P" 

"  I  will,"  the  old  gentleman  rejoined.  "  To-morrow  night,  at  the 
same  hour,  we  will  meet  again  for  the  last  time — but  not  here— in 
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he  summer-hotise.    If  you  are  ready  to  fulfil  your  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, I  will  fulfil  mine." 

"  Oh !  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,"  Simon  rejoined.  "  I'm  sure 
to  be  ready.  I'm  only  too  anxious  to  be  off.  Though  I  oughtn't  to 
say  so,  for  you  have  afforded  me  a  secure  asylum." 

"  Yes,  yes,  they  never  thought  of  looking  for  you  here,"  the  old 
gentleman  replied  with  a  laugh.  "  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am 
right  in  affording  you  a  hiding-place,  but  I  couldn't  betray  a  professor 
of  the  occult  sciences." 

"  Of  course  not,"  Simon  rejoined.  "  But  as  I  was  saying,  I  want 
to  be  off.  The  wound  in  my  side  caused  by  the  pistol-snot  is  quite 
healed,  and  I  feel  strong  enough  for  the  voyage  I  contemplate  to  the 
New  World.  Ah  1  if  that  bafl  hadn't  glanced  off  my  ribs,  all  would 
have  been  up  with  me.  Captain  Sale  thought  he  had  laid  me  low, 
and  fancied  he  had  buried  his  secret  in  the  dyke  ;  but  it  will  lise  up 
against  him  when  he  least  expects  it.  Even  now  he  persuades  him- 
self that  I  will  make  terms  with  him,  but  I  will  never  do  so.  That 
will  shall  never  come  into  his  hands.  Money  shan't  buy  it  him.  I 
wiU  only  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  revenge.  It  will  hit  more  sharply 
than  his  pistol-shot.  He  tried  to  take  my  life,  and  though  I  won't 
take  his  life  in  return,  I'll  ruin  him." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  no  doubt  perceived  that 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  this  injudicious  manifestation  of  his 
vindictive  feelings  had  startled  his  companion,  for  he  added,  by  way 
of  mollifying  the  old  gentleman :  "  But  such  sentiments  as  these  are 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  and  must  be  repressed.  I  will  strive  to 
bear  no  man  malice — not  even  Captain  Sale." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  Old  Hazy  replied.  "  But  you 
have  never  explained  to  me  how  you  escaped  that  night.  How  did 
you  contrive  to  get  out  of  the  dyke  ?" 

"  It  was  a  wonderful  escape,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  Pownall  replied ;  "  in- 
deed, it  would  almost  appear  that  I  was  bom  neither  to  be  shot  nor 
drowned.  Luckily  for  me  when  I  fell  into  the  dyke  my  head  re- 
mained above  water,  for  I  couldn't  stir  for  some  minutes.  When  I 
could  use  my  limbs  once  more,  I  crawled  slowly  along  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  until  at  last  I  reached  a  pool,  where  I  crept  out,  and  in 

doing  so  lost  one  of  my  shoes " 

"  Which  we  found,  together  with  your  neckerchief,"  Old  Hazy  re- 
marked.    "Pray  go  on." 

"  After  resting  myself  for  some  time  upon  the  bank,  I  mustered  up 
strength  enough  to  carry  me  across  the  moor,  staggering  on  tUl  I 
reached  the  Chester  road,  where,  as  good  luck  wouldhave  it,  a  waggon 
chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  time  on  its  way  to  Cottonborough  through 
Northwich.  I  told  the  waggoner  I  had  missed  my  way  across  the  forest 
and  had  got  into  a  bog,  and,  my  appearance  confirming  the  statement. 
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the  man  believed  me,  took  compassion  upon  me,  and  allowed  me  to 
get  into  the  back  of  his  wain,  and  rest  myself  amidst  the  straw.  He 
left  me  at  a  little  roadside  inn  about  a  mile  from  Marston,  whence  I 
despatched  a  messenger  with  a  note  to  Chetham  Quick,  who  came  to 
me  at  once." 

"  Chetham  Quick  could  safely  swear,  then — as  he  did  in  giving  his 
evidence — ^that  he  knew  you  were  alive,"  Old  Hazy  remarked ; "  but  , 
he  declared  you  were  unhurt." 

"  Chetham  would  swear  black  is  white  if  he  thought  anybody 
would  believe  him,"  Pownall  replied.  "  The  double-dealing  rascal 
is  in  Captain  Sale's  pay.  However,  I  won't  say  anything  against 
him,  for  he  behaved  kindly  enough  to  me  on  that  occasion — con- 
cealed me  in  a  place  of  security — dressed  my  wound — gave  me 
restoratives — supplied  me  with  clothes,  money,  and  whatever  else 
I  required.  In  return,  he  wanted  me  to  give  up  the  will  to  Captain 
Sale.  But  that  wouldn't  do.  So  I  took  French  leave  of  him  a  few 
nights  ago,  and  came  to  you.  And  now,  sir,  I  think  we  had  better 
separate.  I  am  fearful  of  being  discovered.  To-morrow  at  mid- 
night— ^in  the  summer-house — all  shall  be  concluded.  Then  I'll 
trouble  you  no  longer."  And  I  could  tell  from  the  sound  that  he 
was  moving  off. 

"  You  can  find  your  way  in  the  dark  ?  "  Old  Hazy  demanded. 

"  As  easily  as  a  cat,"  the  Thaumaturgus  replied. 

Listening  attentively,  I  then  heard  the  trap-door  let  down,  and- 
knew  which  way  he  had  gone.  I  waited  for  a  moment  or  two  longer, 
until  the  closing  of  the  door  told  me  that  the  chamber  was  deserted, 
and  then  descended.  | 

This  was  the  business  that  took  me  to  Marston. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Fortune  at  last  favours  me. 


Next  morning  I  rode  to  Marston,  as  I  have  stated,  and  despatched 
Ned  Culcheth  to  Cottonborough  with  a  letter  to  Major  Atherton, 
acquainting  him  with  the  discovery  1  had  made,  and  begging  him  to 
come  over  that  evening  with  Cuthbert  Spring.  I  requested  them  to 
meet  me  at  the  mill  at  ten  o'clock,  and  to  bring  an  officer  with  them. 
I  felt  sure  they  would  not  disappoint  me. 
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Before  starting  for  Marston  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  making 
such  arrangements  with  Ponder  and  Stephen  Blackden  that  Pownjul 
could  not  escape ;  though  indeed  I  had  little  uneasiness  on  that  score, 
for  I  felt  sure  the  rascal  would  keep  his  appointment  with  Old  Hary. 
No  doubt  we  could  have  discovered  his  hiding-place,  but  the  grand 
object  was  to  secure  the  will,  and  this  might  have  been  defeated  by 
any  precipitate  measures. 

On  my  return,  I  thought  it  best  to  prepare  Miss  Hazilrigge  and 
Ora  for  what  might  occur  at  night,  and  very  much  surprised  they 
both  were  by  my  relation.  Many  odd  and  unaccountable  things  as 
her  brother  had  done.  Miss  Hazikigge  said,  this  was  the  oddest  and 
most  Tinaccountable  of  aU.  This  juggling  Pownall  had  bewitched 
him.  "However,"  she  said,  "I  am  rejoiced  that  the  rascal  is  likely 
to  be  caught  at  last,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ridiculous  position 
in  which  my  brother  will  find  himself  placed  will  serve  him  as  a  lesson 
for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

The  kind  lady  then  expressed  her  willingness  to  act  in  any  way  that 
I  might  direct  her,  and  I  recommended  that  nothing  whatever  should 
be  done  to  excite  the  old  gentleman's  suspicions.  She  promised  to 
to  keep  watch  over  the  household.  Ponder,  old  Finch,  and  Stephen 
Blackden  had  already  been  taken  into  my  confidence,  and  could  be 
safely  relied  upon,  but  none  of  the  others  were  to  be  let  into  the 
secret. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  took  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  summer-house.  It  xvas  a  pretty  octagonal  structure,  situate^ 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  on  the  top  of  a  small  mount,  and  had 
large  windows  looking  in  every  direction  over  the  gardens.  Inter- 
nally, this  pleasant  little  structure  had  a  coved  ceiling,  moulded  and 
painted  with  frescoes,  and  the  spaces  between  the  windows  were 
decorated  in  a  similar  manner.  Its  sole  furniture  consisted  of  some 
half-dozen  rustic  chairs  and  a  table ;  and  the  latter  being  covered  with 
a  piece  of  old  tapestry  which  hung  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  imme- 
diately suggested  a  place  of  concealment  to  me.  The  summit  of  the 
mound  outside  the  summer-house  was  flagged,  the  sides  being 
covered  with  shrubs,  and  access  was  gained  to  il-.^  building  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps. 

The  rest  of  the  day  seemed  to  pass  very  slowly,  and  I  wandered 
about  the  garden,  longing  for  the  arrival  of  night.  Old  Hazy  did 
not  show  himself  till  dinner-time.  He  was  in  particularly  good 
spirits,  and  while  we  were  sitting  together  over  our  wine,  after  the 
departure  of  the  ladies,  he  told  me,  with  a  very  mysterious  look,  that 
he  felt  sure  he  should  soon  have  good  news  for  me. 

"A  month  hence,  I  prognosticate  you  will  be  a  rich  man,  Mcr- 
vyn,"  he  remarked,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Why  do  you  fix  that  precise  time,  sir  ?  "  I  demanded 
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"Because  I  have  been  casting  a  horoscope,"  he  replied;  "and 
I  find  from  the  configuration  of  the  planets  that  your  uncle's  will 
•will  be  certainly  recovered  at  that  time." 

"  If  recovered  at  all,  it  will  be  so  before  then,"  I  rejoined. 

"  No  it  won't ! "  he  cried  with  great  emphasis.  "  Mark  my  words, 
it  will  be  found  this  day  month — ^not  a  day — not  an  hour  sooner. 
My  calculations  never  err.  If  you  get  it  before  the  period  I  have 
named,  write  me  down  an  ignorant  pretender." 

"If  1  should  chance  find  it  before,"  I  ventured  to  reply,  with  a 
certain  significance,  "I  hope  you  will  never  place  faith  in  impudent 
pretenders  again,  sir." 

"  Ha !  what's  that  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  quickly.  "  But  I  know  you 
look  upon  all  professors  of  occult  philosophy  as  impostors." 

"  Not  without  good  reason,  sir,"  I  rejoined.  And  here  the  con- 
versation dropped. 

Everything  was  favourable  for  the  scheme.  The  night  was  dark 
but  fine,  so  the  ladies  could  venture  forth  into  the  garden,  without 
any  kind  of  discomfort.  Before  ten  o'clock  I  went  away,  having 
previously  arranged  with  Miss  Hazilrigge  that  a  little  before  mid- 
night she  and  Ora  accompanied  by  the  three  men-servants,  should 
repair  to  the  allee  verte,  where  they  would  find  Cuthbert  Spring 
and  Major  Atherton.  As  soon  as  I  gave  the  signal,  which  I  had 
agreed  to  do  by  sounding  a  dog-whistle,  the  whole  party  were  to 
hurry  up  to  the  summer-house,  where  I  doubted  not  all  would  be 
accomplished, 

I  made  haste  to  the  mill,  and  found  that  my  friends  had  already 
arrived,  and  had  brought  an  officer  with  them.  In  anticipation  of  a 
successful  result,  they  had  given  Ned  Culcheth  orders  how  to  act  on 
the  morrow.  If  the  gipsies  could  be  found  they  were  to  be  secured, 
and  a  warrant  was  to  be  obtained  for  Malpas's  arrest,  but  not  to  be 
put  in  execution  until  our  arrival. 

As  the  night  was  now  advancing,  and  I  was  anxious  to  be  at  my 
post,  I  soon  set  off  back  again  to  the  Grange,  leaving  the  others  to 
follow  more  leisurely.  Avoiding  the  stone  bridge  in  front  of  the 
house,  I  pursued  a  circuitous  route  to  the  stables,  where  I  found 
Stephen  I31ackden,  and  committed  my  horse  to  his  care.  In  another 
moment  I  was  in  the  garden  and  speeding  through  the  dark  alley 
in  the  direction  of  the  summer-house. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark.  Not  a  star  shone  down  upon  me,  but 
I  wanted  no  guidance,  for  I  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  very 
soon  gained  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  entered  the  little  building. 
It  was  almost  too  dark  to  discern  any  object  in  the  interior,  but 
after  stepping  quickly  round  the  room  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was 
there,  I  proceeded  to  ensconce  myself  under  the  table. 

If  time  had  passed  slowly  before,  it  now  seemed  not  to  move  at 
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all,  and  I  do  not  recollect  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  a  half-hour 
so  long  as  that  passed  under  the  table  in  the  summer-house. 

At  length,  to  my  indescribable  delight,  I  heard  the  stable  clock 
strike  twelve.  In  another  moment  footsteps  were  audible  outside, 
and  then  the  door  was  opened.  One  of  them  was  come.  My  heart 
beat  so  violently  that  I  had  to  hold  my  hand  against  my  side  to  still  it. 
After  entering  the  room,  the  new-comer  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
and  called  out,  "Are  you  here.  Dr.  Hooker?"  Receiving  no  answer 
of  course,  the  old  gentleman  uncovered  a  dark  lantern  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  which  he  must  have  hitherto  carried  under  his 
cloak,  and  suddeiJy  lighted  up  the  place.  I  was  afraid  he  might  be 
tempted  to  look  under  the  table,  and  so  detect  my  presence,  but  no 
such  thought  crossed  him.  Having  surveyed  the  room  for  a  moment, 
and  muttered  something  to  himself,  he  closed  the  cover  of  the  lan- 
tern, and  all  became  dark  again.  Then  I  heard  him  approach  the 
table,  and  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  chairs  beside  it. 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  remained  perfectly  quiet,  but  after  that 
he  began  to  manifest  his  impatience  in  various  ways,  drummed  upon 
the  table  over  my  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why  doesn't  he  come  ?  It 
is  past  the  hour.  What  can  have  detained  him  ?  "  Two  or  three 
minutes  more  elapsed,  and  my  neighbour's  impatience  seemed  to 
increase,  while  mine  most  undoubtedly  did  not  diminish.  At  last  a 
noise  was  heard  outside,  and  Old  Hazy  started  up,  exclaiming,  "Ah  ! 
here  he  comes  at  last !  " 

Oh  !  how  overjoyed  I  felt  when  Pownall's  quick  step  resounded 
in  the  room,  and  I  distinguished  his  voice.    My  first  impuke  was  to 
spring  from  my  concealment  and  seize  him,  but  anxiety  to  ascertain 
that  he  had  brought  the  wiU  with  him  restrained  me. 
"  Are  you  there,  sir  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  here  I  am,"  Old  Hazy  replied ;  "  and  here  I  have  been  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.    You're  behind  time." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  sir,"  PownaU  rejoined ; 
"  but  I  couldn't  come  sooner.    However,  I'm  quite  ready  for  you." 
"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  the  old  gentleman  rejoined.     "I'm  qmte 
ready  too.    Let  me  hear  what  you  have  ^t." 

"  Open  wide  your  ears  then,  worthy  sir,  while  I  particularize  the 
marvellous  contents  of  this  wallet,"  the  other  replied.  "  In  it  you 
will  find  a  scroll  drawn  up  by  the  great  Cornelius  Agrippa  himself ; 
another  scroU  covered  with  magical  characters  for  raising  spirits,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Dee.  Also  Dr.  Dee's  wondrous  piece  of 
crystal." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  Dr.  Dee's  crystal  ?"  Old  Hazy  cried.  "  I 
have  seen  an  extraordinary  stone  belonging  to  the  illustrious  doctor 
in  the  possession  of  a  learned  friend  of  mine — the  President  of  the 
Chetham  Society — but  I  never  met  with  the  crjstal." 
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"  Here  you  will  find  it,  then,"  l>ownall  replied ;  "  you  will  also  find 
Pope  Leo's  magical  speculum,  and  the  original  compact  between 
Dr.  Taustus  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  with  the  doctor's  signature 
traced  in  his  own  bloo^,  and  the  sign-manual  of  Satan,  with  which 
you  are  sufficiently  familiar,  I  know,  to  be  able  to  identify  it." 

"  But  how  did  you  obtain  the  latter  remarkable  document  ?"  Old 
Hazy  inquired. 

"It  is  a  long  story,  and  I  have  not  time  to  relate  it  now,"  the  other 
rejoined.  "  But  you  may  rely  upon  its  authenticity.  Then  there  are 
curious  secrets  by  Albertus  Magnus — secrets  never  yet  revealed  to 
the  world  ;  undiscovered  treasures  by  the  Lesser  Albert ;  treatises, 
that  have  never  yet  seen  the  light,  by  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  and 
Michael  Scott." 

"Amazement!"  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed.  "What  a  won- 
derful collection  you  have  got  together  ! — and  all  in  that  wallet !" 

"  I  have  not  enumerated  half — not  a  third,"  Simon  replied  ;  "  there 
is  an  original  treatise  on  Judicial  Astrology  by  Joseph  de  Tertiis ; 
and  another  most  remarkable  discourse  on  the  intei-pretation  of 
dreams  by  the  great  Artemidorus." 

"  You  aon't  say  so  ? — an  unpublished  work  by  Artemidorus !"  Old 
Hazy  exclaimed.  "  Oh !  if  you  had  anything  unknown  to  the  world 
by  Psellus,  or  my  favourite  llobert  de  Triez !" 

"  You  will  find  short  treatises  by  both  of  them,"  Pownall  re- 
plied. 

"  I  am  eager  to  inspect  them,"  the  credulous  old  gentleman  cried. 
"  Dear  me !  to  think  that  such  treasures  should  exist !" 

"  You  will  possess  some  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world," 
Pownall  returned.  "  Necessity  alone  compels  me  to  part  with  the 
collection." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  Old  Haz^  said.  "Well,  I  have  brought  a 
pocket-book  with  me  containing  the  sum  you  require  —  namely, 
500^., — but  there  is  one  thing  more  which  you  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned, but  which  I  shall  requirv>,  before  the  money  is  paid — the 
will." 

"  Old  Mobberley's  rightful  will,  constituting  Merv3m  Clitheroe  his 
heir,"  Pownall  cried.     "  It  is  here." 

And  he  clapped  the  parchment  upon  the  table  with  a  report  that 
made  every  fiore  in  my  frame  quiver. 

Was  the  will  really  there  P  or  did  it  only  belong  to  the  string  of 
fables  with  which  he  had  been  deluding  Old  Hazy  r  My  misgivmgs 
were  soon  dispelled. 

"  I  must  look  at  that  will,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  uncovering 
the  dark  lantern,  and  once  more  throwing  a  light  upon  the  scene. 

"  Yes,  look  at  it,  sir ! — satisfy  yourself  tliat  it  is  all  right,"  Pownall 
cried ;  "  but  Drav  be  auick !    The  light  may  betray  us." 
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"T  won't  be  long,"  Old  Hazy  rejoined.  "  Yes,  yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  This  is  the  document  \re  have  been  in  quest  of  so 
long.    This  is  old  Mobberley's  rightful  wilL" 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  than  I  sprang  from  beneath  the 

ftable,  and  stood  before  the  startled  pair.    The  lantern  had  not  been 

darkened,  and  the  first  object  that  met  my  view  was  the  will  lying 

partly  open  upon  the  table.   I  instantly  seized  it,  and  having  secured 

it,  placed  the  whistle  to  my  lips,  and  blew  a  loud  call. 

Hitherto,  not  a  word  had  been  spoken.  Both  Pownall  and  Old 
Hazy  were  stupefied  by  my  unexpected  appearance ;  but  the  sound 
of  the  whistle  recalled  Pownall  to  a  consciousness  of  danger,  and  he 
raade  an  effort  to  fly.  In  vain.  Instantly  seizing  him,  I  forced  him 
into  a  chair.  At  the  same  mbment  lights  could  be  seen  without,  and 
several  figures  appeared  at  the  windows. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  Old  Hazy  cried. 

"It  means  that  I  am  betrayed  by  you,"  Pownall  cried,  in  a  rage. 
**  I  see  through  it  all.  I  took  you  for  an  old  idiot — ^but  you  have 
wit  enough,  it  seems,  to  circumvent  me." 

Before  the  old  gentleman  could  make  any  answer,  the  door  of  the 
summer-house  was  thrown  open,  and  the  interior  of  the  little  build- 
ing was  filled  by  the  party  I  had  summoned.  The  first  to  enter  were 
Major  Atherton,  Cuthbert  Spring,  and  the  officer. 

"  Here  is  your  prisoner,"  I  said,  consigning  Pownall  to  the  latter. 
"Don't  let  him  slip  through  your  fingers." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  sir,"  the  officer  rejoined,  putting  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs overPownaU's  wrists.  "  I'll  forgive  him  if  he  gets  away  from 
me." 

"Have  you  got  the  will  ?"  Major  Atherton  eagerly  demanded. 

"Yes,  here  it  is,"  I  answereo,  producing  it.  "I  am  righted  at 
last.    Here  is  my  title  to  my  uncle  Mobberley's  property." 

"  Huzza !"  Cuthbert  Spring  exclaimed.  And  the  joyful  shout  was 
repeated  by  Ponder  and  the  others,  while  the  two  ladies  clapped  their 
lumds. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  boy,"  Major 
Atherton  said.  "  And  I  trust  that  fortune,  who  has  so  long  regarded 
you  with  frowns,  will  henceforth  only  smile  upon  you." 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  will  for  a  moment,"  Cuthbert  Spring  said. 
"  Yes,  I  see  it's  all  right.  Well,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Mervyn. 
Tt70  thousand  a  year — that's  your  income." 

Old  Hazy  did  not  say  a  word,  but  seemed  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion.   Mass  Hazilrigge  now  addressed  him. 

"Brother,  brother!"  she  cried,  " are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self to  have  been  so  long  the  dupe  of  such  a  miserable  juggler  as 
this  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  made  no  reply,  but  hung  his  head. 
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"Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  I  say?"  his  sister  repeated. 

"  I'm  not  quite  such  a  miserable  juggler  as  you  suppose,  madam," 
Pownall  cried  :  the  rascal  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  assurance. 
"  Your  brother  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  taken  me  for  a  con- 
juror, though  I  must  say,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "  that  he  is  the 
most  credulous  gull  I  ever  met  with." 

"  You  hear  that,  brother  ?  "  Miss  Hazilrigge  cried.  "  You  hear 
what  the  impudent  rascal  calls  you  P  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear  it,"  the  old  gentleman  groaned. 

"  I  could  make  him  swallow  anything,"  Pownall  cried,  chuckling. 
"He  believes  that  yonder  wallet  contains  Dr.  Dee's  crystal,  Pope 
Leo's  speculum.  Dr.  Faustus's  compact  with  Satan,  together  with 
unpublished  treatises  by  all  his  favourite  writers  on  occult  philosophy 
—ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  What !  you  have  told  me  a  pack  of  lies,  eh  P"  Old  Hazy  cried, 
"  There  are  no  magic  scrolls — no  crystal — no  speculum — no  diabolic 
compact — no  treatises  by  Artemidorus,  Psellus,  Robert  de  Triez,  and 
the  others  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  look  for  them,"  Pownall  rejoined,  coolly. 

"  Oh  !  you  prodigious  villain !  Oh !  you  arch  deceiver  !  I'll 
strangle  you  !  "  the  old  gentleman  cried,  with  an  explosion  of  rage. 
And  he  might  have  executed  his  threat  if  we  had  not  stopped  him. 
"  Oh,  sister ! "  he  added,  "  how  egregiously  I  have  been  duped.  Well 
may  this  rascal  call  me  an  old  idiot.    I  merit  the  appellation." 

"You  will  be  a  wiser  man  in  future,  I  am  quite  certain,  brother," 
Miss  Hazibrigge  replied,  kindly.     "  I  have  hopes  of  you  now." 

"  If  my  good  friend  will  only  forswear  his  books  of  magic,  witchr 
craft,  and  judicial  astrology,  and  avoid  such  society  as  he  has  here 
formed,  his  cure  will  be  complete,"  Cuthbert  Spring  remarked. 

"  I'll  do  it  1 "  Old  Hazy  exclaimed.     "I'll  burn  all  my  books  to- 1 
morrow.    I  won't  keep  one  of  them."  j 

"  Not  even  Robert  de  Triez  ?  "  I  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  even  Robert,"  he  answered,  firmly. 

"  I  shall  hold  you  to  your  promise,  brother,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  said,  j 
"  You  hear  what  your  master  says.  Ponder.    All  the  books  in  his 
study  are  to  be  burnt."    And  she  gave  him  some  private  directions 
in  an  under  tone. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it  ma'am,"  the  butler  replied ;  "  and 
to  clear  the  house  of  all  such  vermin  as  have  so  long  infested  it,"  he^ 
added,  with  a  glance  at  l^wnall. 

"  Since  things  have  taken  this  turn,"  Cuthbert  Spring  remarkc^^ 
"  any  objections  I  might  have  had  to  a  country  life  are  removed.  '^ 
shall  give  up  Cottonborough." 

"And  come  to  Owlarton  Grange.   Delighted  to  hear  you  say  so  1 
Old  Hazy  exclaimed.     "  I  hope  soon  to  call  you  brother-in-law." 
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"  Oh !  pray  don't  talk  in  that  way ! "  Miss  Hazilri^e  cried. 

"  You  can't  expect  my  uncle  to  spare  your  blushes,  aunt,"  Ora 
said,  "  after  taking  him  to  task  so  sharply  as  you  have  just  done." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  saucy  minx !  "  the  elderly  spinster  re- 
joined. 

''Well,  gentlemen,"  Old  Hazy  said  to  the  major  and  Mr.  Spring, 
"you  have  taken  me  a  little  by  surprise,  but  you  shall  have  the  best 
accommodation  I  can  offer  you.  You  will  sleep  at  uie  Grange,  of 
course  ?  " 

"Of  course  they  will,  brother,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  interposed.  "I 
expected  them,  and  have  provided  accordingly." 

"Yes,  we  must  trespass  upon  your  hospitality  to-night,  Mr. 
Hazilrigge,"  Major  Atherton  observed.  "  Our  work  is  not  ended. 
We  have  more  to  do  to-morrow." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  let  Captain  Sale  and  the  two  gipsies  escape, 
gentlemen,"  Pownall  cried.  "  Only  confront  me  with  them,  and  you 
shall  hear  what  nice  disclosures  I  will  make." 

"  You  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  out,  depend  upon  it," 
Major  Atherton  rejoined.  "  Mr.  Hazilrigge,  I  must  beg  your  per- 
mission to  keep  this  rascal  here  to-night  in  custody  of  the  ofiRcer. 
By  this  time  to-morrow,  he  will  be  lodged,  I  trust,  with  his  three 
accomplices  in  Chester  gaol." 

"Stephen  Blackden  shall  put  him  in  the  farm-house,  and  keep 
watch  over  him  with  the  officer,"  the  old  gentleman  replied.  "  Ana 
now,  since  we  have  nothing  more  to  detain  us  here,  suppose  we 
adjourn  to  the  house." 

"You  will  find  supper  ready  for  you,"  Miss  Hazilrigge  said.  "I 
am  sure  dear  Mr.  Spring  will  be  all  the  better  after  his  journey  for 
a  slice  of  cold  chicken  and  a  glass  of  champagne — and  so  wiU  the 
major." 

Upon  mv  word,  you  are  very  considerate,  my  dear  Miss  Hazil- 
'^^j"  the  old  bachelor  rejoined,  gallantly  offering  her  his  arm. 

We  had  a  very  merry  supper  that  night,  and  my  health  was  drunk 
in  foaming  bumpers  of  champagne  by  afl  the  party. 

I  slept  that  night  in  the  haunted  chamber — and  haunted  I  was,  not 
by  Jotham  Shocklach,  but  by  my  uncle  Mobberley.  Before  retiring 
to  rest,  I  had  read  over  the  will  and  placed  it  for  better  security 
under  my  pillow — so  no  wonder  I  dreamed  of  him  who  made  it. 


2c 
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CHAPTEE    XVIIL 
The  Steeple-Chase. 

I  AWOKE  next  raoming  in  a  very  strange  state  of  mind.  For  a  few 
moments  I  could  not  believe  in  the  occnrrences  of  the  previous 
night.  Had  I  indeed  become  suddenly  wealthy?  Was  I  really 
possessed  of  two  thousand  a  year  ?  Was  Nethercrofts  mine  at  last  ? 
The  will  might  have  disappeared  like  a  fairy  favour.  To  satisfy 
myself,  I  thrust  my  hand  Beneath  the  pillow,  and  brought  it  forth. 
Yes,  there  it  was,  beyond  all  question.  I  opened  it  and  began  to 
read  it  again,  though  by  this  time  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  its 
contents.  Blessings  on  him !  my  dear  old  uncle  Mobberley  had  con- 
stituted me  his  heir.  In  all  other  respects  the  wiU  corresponded 
with  that  which  had  been  acted  upon — the  various  bequests  made 
in  both  instruments  being  identical,  with  one  material  exception.  I 
hugged  the  precious  parchment  to  my  bosom,  and  thought  I  would 
never  let  it  out  of  my  possession.  I  am  ashamed  to  relate  the  foUies 
I  committed.  I  sang,  laughed — even  wept— with  delight.  Springing 
out  of  bed,  I  began  to  caper  about  the  room,  and  was  still  exercising 
my  limbs  in  this  manner  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and  Ponder 
entered.  As  I  did  not  immediately  desist  from  my  saltatory  per- 
formance, but  even  bounded  about  with  increased  vigour,  the  seaate 
butler  gazed  at  me  in  perfect  bewilderment,  showing  by  his  counte-; 
nance  tnat  he  thought  I  must  have  taken  leave  of  my  senses. 

"  Give  mc  joy.  Ponder  ! "  I  exclaimed — "give  me  joy  !  I  am  just 
come  into  two  thousand  a  year." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,  sir,"  the  butler  replied ;  "  and  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  may  account  for  your  exhilaration."  i 

"  I  mean  to  make  everybody  about  me  happy  and  comfortable,'' 
I  continued.  "  I  liave  a  great  regard  for  you.  Ponder — a  particulai 
regard — and  shall  evince  it  by  maKing  you  a  handsome  present." 

"Very  much  obleegcd  to  you,  I'm  sure,  sir,"  he  replied,  bowinjj 
respectfully.  "  But  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  I  hope  now  you'vti 
come  into  your  property  that  you'll  take  care  of  it." 

"  I  mean  to  do  so,  Ponder,"  I  replied.  "  But  I  thank  you  fo 
your  excellent  advice,  and  will  double  the  gratuity  I  intended  t 
make  you." 

The  butler  again  bowed,  and  I  executed  a  pirouette  before  him. 

"Shall  I  open  the  window,  sir?"  he  asked,  beginning  to  1 
slightly  alarmed. 
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••  By  all  means,  Ponder,"  I  replied.  "  A  little  fresh  air  will  be 
agreeable.     By  the  bye,  has  he  escaped  ?  " 

"Who,  sir— the  prisoner?"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  no!  we  have 
him  safe  enough." 

"  Fm  sorry  for  it,"  I  rejoined. 

"  What !  sorry  he  has  not  escaped,  sir  ?  "  he  cried,  staring  at  me. 

"  Well,  it  is  odd.  Ponder,"  I  said,  rather  more  calmly ;  "  but  I  feel 
so  uncommonly  happy  just  now,  that  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  any- 
body being  miserable.     I  wish  Pownall  had  got  off." 

"  That  would  never  do,  sir,"  he  replied,  gravely.  "  Such  a  rascal 
mustn't  be  allowed  to  go  at  large.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
concerned  at  his  position,  and  his  main  anxiety  appears  to  be  that 
Captain  Sale  and  the  gipsies  should  be  taken.  He  talks  of  all  he 
has  done  with  great  freedom  to  the  officer,  and  says  he  means  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  By  the  bye,  you'U  be  glad  to  hear,  sir, 
that  all  my  master's  books  of  magic  and  witchcraft  are  burnt." 

"What,  all  his  treasures.  Ponder  ?  "  I  cried,  becoming  suddenly 
tranquil. 

"  Every  one  of  'em,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  Not  a  single  volume  has 
been  spared.  Miss  Hazilri^e  was  fearful  he  might  change  his  mind, 
and  bade  me  set  to  work  the  first  thing,  so  I  called  up  the  men  at 
four  o'clock  this  morning — long  before  the  old  gentleman  opened 
his  eyes — and  we  made  a  great  bonfire  ia  the  yard,  and  threw  aU 
the  abominable  rubbish  into  it.  A  precious  lot  of  musty  old  books 
there  was,  sir.  We  filled  a  large  clothes-basket  choke  fuU  wi'  'em 
more  than  a  dozen  times.  One  of  the  last  we  threw  into  the  fire 
was  that  big  black  book,  which  he  used  to  call  the  Devil's  Grammar" 
(Mr.  Ponder  meant  the  Grimoire),  "  and  you  should  have  seen  how 
it  hissed  and  crackled.  You'd  ha'  thought  it  had  got  into  its  natural 
element.  You  may  smell  the  smoke  of  the  bonfire  even  here.  My 
master  will  never  behold  his  treasures  again — and  a  good  job  too ! — 
but  Pownall  saw  the  last  of  'em,  for  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  he  is  confined  looks  out  into  the  yard,  and  he  and  the  officer 
perceiving  the  blaze,  came  forward  to  ascertain  what  we  were  doing. 
You  should  have  seen  how  the  old  rascal  grinned  as  we  cast 
basketful  after  basketful  of  books  into  the  fire." 

"Well,  I  hope  your  master  won't  be  angry.  Ponder,"  I  said. 

"  No  fear  of  that,  sir,"  he  replied.     "  When  I  went  into  his  room 

Sst  now  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  he  said  it  was  all  right, 
e  would  never  have  had  the  heart  to  give  the  order  for  the  execu- 
tion himself,  he  declared,  but  he  was  glad  it  was  over.  I  do  verily 
believe,  sir,  that  henceforth  my  master  will  be  a  very  different 
person.  His  eyes  seem  fairly  opened  at  last,  and  if  he  gets  rid  of 
bis  eccentricities  and  oddities,  he  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  kindest 
men  Iweathing." 

2  c  2 
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"  He  is  that  already.  Ponder,"  I  replied.  "  But  I  am  delighted 
■with  wliat  you  tell  me  about  him." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  butler  left  me,  and  as  soon  as  my  toilet 
was  completed  I  came  down  stairs,  having  by  this  time  regained  my 
customary  composure.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with 
the  will,  but  kept  it  in  a  place  of  safety  about  my  person. 

When  we  met  at  breakfast  I  received  the  warmest  congratulations 
from  the  whole  party,  and  little  else  was  talked  about  except  my 
good  luck.  Miss  HazUrigge  and  Ora  laid  out  the  most  delightful 
plans  for  my  future  life,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Apphia  was 
included,  and  I  was  so  intoxicated  with  success,  that  I  began  to 
fancy  that  everything  would  turn  out  exactly  as  they  arranged  it. 

"  I  despair  of  nothing  now,  my  dear  Miss  Hazilrigge,"  I  said. 
"  Still  there  is  a  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  person  of 
Lady  Amicia  Wilburton." 

I  observed  Major  Atherton  and  Cuthbert  Spring  exchange  signi- 
ficant looks  when  I  made  this  observation,  and  the  latter  remarked, 
with  a  smile : 

"I don't  think  your  case  quite  so  hopeless  now  as  heretofore, 
Mervyn.  As  possessor  of  Nethercrofts,  Lady  Amicia  may  be  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  you.  Let  us  get  over  the  business  of 
to-day,  and  we  will  then  turn  our  attention  to  that  important 
point." 

Old  Hazy  was  in  excellent  spirits.  I  had  never  seen  him  more 
cheerful — so  it  was  evident  that  the  destniction  of  his  once-beloved 
books  did  not  weigh  upon  his  mind.  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
say  anything  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  referred  to  it  himself, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  again  read  a  treatise  on  the  occult 
sciences.     And  I  may  add  that  he  has  kept  his  word. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  steeplechase,  we  knew  where 
to  find  Malpas.  The  race  was  to  be  run  at  three  o'clock,  and  before 
that  hour  we  meant  to  be  upon  the  ground.  From  what  Ned  Cul- 
cheth  had  stated  to  my  two  friends  there  was  little  doubt  that  Phaleg 
and  his  son  would  be  captured  at  the  same  time. 

At  noon  we  started  for  Marston — Old  Hazy  in  his  antiquated 
barouche,  with  Major  Atherton  and  Cuthbert  Spring ;  Pownall  and 
the  officer  in  the  post-chaise,  which  had  been  retained  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  rode  on  before  the  others,  wishing  to  call  at  Weverham, 
and  acquaint  John  with  the  good  news.  He  was  equally  surprised 
and  delighted  by  my  relation. 

"  You  are  indeed,  most  fortunate,  Mervyn,"  he  said,  "  and  I  pray 
that  you  may  live  long  to  enjoy  your  newly-acquired  property." 

T  thanked  him  heartily,  and  that  I  only  required  one  tiling  now  to 
make  me  entirely  happy — his  sister's  hand. 

"If  that  is  all  you  lack  to  complete  your  felicity,"  he  replied,  witli 
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a  kindly  smile,  "  I  do  not  think  it  wiU  be  wanting.  Do  not  question 
me  further.    I  may  not  speak." 

I  left  my  friend  full  of  joyous  anticipations — the  only  drawback  to 
which  was  my  incertitude  as  to  the  conclusion  of  his  own  love  affair. 
I  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  the  topic,  having  nothing  satis- 
factory to  communicate. 

As  I  returned  to  the  highway,  on  quitting  the  village  of  TTever 
ham,  I  came  upon  the  barouche  and  post-chaiise,  and  after  chatting 
for  a  short  time  with  the  occupants  of  the  former  vehicle,  galloped  ou 
in  advance. 

Oh  !  how  I  enjoyed  that  ride  !  Everything  took  a  colour  from 
the  sunshine  in  my  breast.  The  landscape  brightened  and  revealed 
beauties  and  picturesque  combinations  which  I  had  not  hitherto  dis- 
cerned in  it.  Not  a  sound — ^not  an  object  but  yielded  me  delight. 
All  seemed  in  harmony  with  my  own  olissful  feelings.  Even  the 
consideration  of  the  unpleasant  task  on  which  I  was  bound  did  not 
obtrude  itself  upon  me,  until  I  came  within  half  a  mile  of  Marston, 
when  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  seeing  Ned  Culcheth. 

The  trusty  feUow  was  seated  on  a  bench  in  front  of  a  little  wayside 
inn,  and  as  I  came  in  sight,  he  started  up  and  ran  towards  me. 
On  learning  that  I  had  got  the  will,  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  waved 
it  over  his  head  with  a  prolonged  and  joyous  shout.  After  this  de- 
monstration of  delight,  he  held  out  his  honest  hand  to  me,  and  I 
grasped  it  cordially.  He  then  tried  another  shout,  but  this  time  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  brush  the  moisture  from  his 
eyes. 

"  Hang  it ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  be.  I  never  felt 
so  glad  in  all  my  life,  and  yet  I  must  needs  be  snivelling.  This  will 
be  rare  news  for  Sissy,  and  for  all  Marston,  when  they  come  to  hear 
it." 

"  I  dare  say  they  can  give  us  a  glass  of  good  ale,  yonder,  Ned  ?  " 
I  said,  pointing  to  the  little  inn. 

"As  good  as  any  in  Cheshire,"  he  responded. 

"We'll  try  it,  then,"  I  said.     "  You  must  drink  my  health." 

Upon  this  we  repaired  to  the  inn,  where  I  alighted,  and  Ned 
emptied  a  glass  of  the  nut-brown  beverage  to  my  health  and  happi- 
ness. When  the  honest  fellow's  enthusiastic  delight  had  somewhat 
abated,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  steeple-chase.  He  told  me  that 
no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  arrangements,  but  that  the  match 
was  to  be  run  at  three  o'clock,  as  appointed,  and  that  Captain  Sale 
was  expected  to  win  it. 

"  He  may  win  the  race,  Ned,"  I  remarked,  "  but  he  wUl  lose  all 
else — honour  and  liberty.    What  of  the  gipsies  ?  " 

"  Captured  by  this  time  I  make  no  doubt,  sir,"  he  replied.  "They 
have  been  seen  this  morning,  and  the  officers  are  after  'em." 
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"And  Malpas  Las  no  suspicions,  you  think,  Ned,  that  a  warrant 
has  been  obtained  for  his  arrest  ?  " 

"None  whatever,  sir,"  he  rejoined.  "1  wouldn't  trust  Bryan 
Peover,  so  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mike  Heron,  the  Knutsford 
constable.  Mike  won't  hesitate  to  do  the  business.  Captain  Sale 
has  been  stayin'  for  the  last  week  wi'  his  uncle  Squire  Vernon,  at 
Fitton  Park,  and  not  half  an  hour  ago  I  met  one  of  the  Squire's 
keepers,  who  told  me  the  captain  is  in  wonderful  spirits,  and  makes 
sure  of  winnin'  1,000/.  by  the  match." 

While  we  were  thus  conversing,  the  barouche  came  up,  and  was 
brought  to  a  halt,  as  was  the  post-chaise  that  followed  it  containing 
the  prisoner.  Pownall  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  keeper  of  the 
wayside  inn,  which  proved  to  be  the  house  where  the  caitiff  had 
been  left  by  the  waggoner  on  the  night  of  his  escape  from  the 
dyke. 

A  brief  consultation  was  then  held  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
Major  Atherton  and  Cuthbert  Spring  were  for  arresting  Malpas  at 
once,  but  Old  Hazy  pleaded  hard  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  run 
the  race. 

"  Don't  deprive  him  of  the  amusement,"  he  said ;  "  it  may  be  the 
last  race  he  will  ever  run." 

The  last  race  he  would  ever  run  !  Little  did  the  old  gentleman 
deem  how  prophetic  were  the  words  he  uttered. 

After  a  short  halt,  we  went  on,  Ned  getting  up  in  front  of  the 
post-chaise.  Very  few  persons  noticed  us  as  we  passed  through 
Marston.  The  village  was  almost  deserted,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  having  gone  to  witness  the  race.  Simon  Pownall,  who  was 
anxious  to  elude  observation,  leaned  as  far  back  as  he  could  in  the 
chaise,  but  he  was  recognized  notwithstanding  by  more  than  one  old 
acquaintance. 

Uur  road  took  us  past  Nethercrofts.  As  we  passed  by  the  old 
farm-house,  I  saw  Hannah  standing  at  the  orchard  gate,  and  could 
not  help  stopping  to  tell  her  of  the  extraordinary  clianges  that  had 
taken  place.  When  she  heard  that  my  uncle  Mobberley's  rightful 
will  had  been  found,  and  that  I  was  now  incontcstible  heir  to  the 
property,  she  held  up  her  hands  and  screamed  with  delight,  calling 
out,  "  Well,  to  be  sure  !  Who'd  ha'  thought  it  ?  "  Her  husband, 
William  Weever,  she  told  me,  was  gone  to  see  the  race,  and  I  should 
most  likely  meet  him  on  the  ground.  She  would  answer  for  it,  he 
would  be  rarely  pleased  with  the  news. 

Aftcir  bestowing  a  glance  at  the  dear  old  farm-house,  enchanted 
to  think  that  I  could  now  call  it  my  own,  I  hast  encd  after  the  others, 
and  overtook  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  gent  le  descent  which  had 
brought  them  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mere.  My  breast 
swelled,  for  all  I  saw  was  mine — those  rich  meads  and  pleasant  pas- 
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toie-land,  and  that  picturesque  coppice,  running  down  to  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  all  belonged  to  me. 

We  went  on  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  and  I  was 
still  on  my  own  ground,  when  we  came  to  the  locality  of  the  steeple- 
chase. 

On  the  sommit  of  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  right,  about  half  a  mile 
off,  which  eminence  commanded  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  line  of 
country  marked  out  for  the  race,  a  stand  had  been  erected.  Close 
to  it  were  three  or  four  booths.  The  entire  crown  of  the  hill  and 
part  of  the  sides  were  occupied,  as  at  a  regular  race,  by  a  throng  of 
spectators  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  mixed  up  with  vehicles  of  various 
kinds,  frcm  the  landau  and  phaeton  to  the  gig  and  taxed-cart.  Of 
horsemen  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  three  or  four  hundred, 
while  of  prsons  on  foot  there  must  have  been  double  that  number. 
Plenty  of  witnesses,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  of  Malpas's  approach- 
ing disgrace. 

The  stand  was  filled  with  spectators — chiefly  ladies,  most  of  them, 
no  doubt,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  neighbouring  gentry — and  above 
it  floated  a  large  flag.  The  course  to  be  taken  oy  the  riders  in  the 
race  was  indicated  by  tall  flagstaffs  planted  at  various  points,  and 
seemed  to  kave  been  skilfully  planned,  as  it  offered  many  difficulties, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  were  plenty  of  open  spaces  left,  over 
which  the  horses  could  stretch  well  out,  and  make  good  trial  of 
their  speed.  As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  hill  loud  shouting  was  heard, 
and  great  commotion  was  perceptible  among  the  horsemen,  several  of 
whom  were  riding  to  and  fro,  proving  that  the  race  was  just  about  to 
begin. 

Both  vehicles  were  at  once  brought  to  a  halt,  and  while  the  others 
were  alighting  I  dashed  through  a  gate  into  a  laige  field  on  the  right, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed  a  brook,  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
Nethercrofts  estate.  This  brook,  as  was  shown  by  the  flagstaff  on 
the  opposite  bank,  had  to  be  crossed  by  the  riders,  and  at  a  place  of 
great  hazard.  Not  only  was  the  stream  upwards  of  thirty  feet  wide 
at  this  point,  but  its  banks  were  broken,  while  there  were  several 
old  poIlard-wiLlows  that  seemed  to  stand  right  in  the  way,  and  great 
caution  would  be  required  to  avoid  these  trees  while  making  a  iump. 
Altogether  it  was  a  most  awkward  spot,  as  I  saw  at  a  glance. 
Indeed,  I  knew  the  place  well,  having  often  angled  in  the  brook. 
In  anticipation  of  mischief,  a  number  of  lookers-on  had  collected 
on  the  further  side  of  the  brook,  while  some  adventurous  country 
bumpkins  and  lads  had  clambered  up  the  pollard-trees  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  better  view.  I  was  about  to  ride  down  the  field,  when, 
my  attention  was  directed  to  a  group  consisting  of  some  half-doeen 
men,  with  a  woman  near  them.  In  the  latter  I  at  once  recognized 
Hue,  and  I  knew  who  the  others  must  be. 
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As  I  advanced,  I  descried  Phaleg  and  his  son  with  an  officer  on 
either  side  of  them.  Both  gipsies  were  handcuffed.  Poor  Rue, 
who  was  evidently  much  cast  down,  looked  reproachfully  at  me,  but 
did  not  speak.  I  could  not  but  feel  compassion  for  her.  The  con- 
stables, told  me,  with  a  laugh,  that  they  had  pounced  upon  the 
ruffians  the  moment  they  entered  the  field.  Mike  Heron,  the  Knuts- 
ford  constable,  now  came  forward,  and  touching  his  hat,  asked  if 
I  had  any  orders  to  give  him.  I  told  him  to  go  up  to  the  stand, 
near  which  the  winning-post  was  situated,  and  as  soon  as  the  race 
was  over,  to  arrest  Captain  Sale.  Mike  departed  on  his  errand 
forthwith. 

By  this  time  Major  Atherton  and  the  others  had  come  up,  bringing 
Pownall  with  them  in  charge  of  the  officer.  On  finding  that  his 
accomplices  were  captured,  Pownall  testified  his  extreme  satisfac- 
tion, and  commenced  jeering  them  bitterly.  The  gipsies  scowled 
at  him,  but  made  no  reply  to  his  taunts. 

After  a  moment's  debate,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  station 
ourselves  near  the  pollards,  so  I  dismounted,  and  leaving  my  horse 
in  charge  of  a  farming  lad,  we  moved  down  in  a  body  towards  the 
brook,  the  officers  following  us  with  the  three  prisoners. 

Scarcely  had  we  taken  up  a  position,  when  a  bell  was  ring,  inform- 
ing us  that  the  riders  had  started,  and  we  presently  caught  a  glimpse  of 
them  speeding  across  the  clear  space  on  the  near  side  of  the  mUl.  At 
this  moment  Captain  Brereton  took  the  lead,  though  Malpas  was  not 
far  behind  him.  Both  were  in  jockey-dresses,  Malpas  wearing  a  blue 
cap,  with  a  white  jacket  crossed  by  a  broad  sky-blue  stripe,  and  his 
opponent  a  white  cap  and  pink  jacket.  As  far  as  could  be  judged,  they 
seemed  pretty  well  matched  in  regard  to  horses,  and  both  rode 
remarkably  well.  Two  flights  of  hurdles  were  cleared  in  no  time, 
and  then  we  lost  sight  of  them  both  for  a  few  moments.  Over  a  stiff 
fence  they  both  came  at  last,  doing  their  work  in  gallant  style,  but 
Malpas  was  now  ahead,  and  kept  his  place  as  they  flew  across  the 
open.  On — on — on.  They  were  now  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
brook,  and  were  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  Malpas's 
name  was  chiefly  coupled  with  the  shouts.  He  still  led,  and  the 
cries  were  that  he  would  win. 

Despite  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  stood  in  reference 
to  one  of  the  riders,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  interested  in 
so  well-contested  a  race.  I  approached  the  side  of  the  stream  the 
better  to  observe  them,  and  my  example  was  followed  by  Major 
Atherton  and  Cuthbert  Spring.  In  this  position  I  think  I ,  must 
have  caught  the  eye  of  Malpas,  though  I  cannot  be  sure,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  noticed  me,  and  slightly  swerved.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  sudden  flush  overspread  his  countenance,  which  had 
hitherto  been  pale  with  excitement.    However,  he  held  on  uufalter- 
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ingly.  He  was  now  full  twenty  yards  in  advance  of  Captain  Brere- 
ton,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  collected  at  this  pomt  cheered  him 
as  winner.  With  these  shouts  ringing  in  his  ears  he  charged  the 
brook. 

From  the  style  in  which  his  horse  jumped  I  thought  the  animal 
would  have  landed  him  in  safety — but  I  was  mistaken.  A  terrible 
crash  told  me  that  an  accident  had  happened.  But  I  scarcely  saw  it, 
for  all  passed  like  a  vision  before  my  swimming  eyes.  The  horse 
was  down,  and  Malpas  was  lying,  stiumed  and  bleeding,  and  with 
fast-approaching  death  written  in  unmistakeable  characters  on  his 
countenance,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pollard-trees,  against  which  he 
had  been  dashed.  A  moment  before  he  had  been  full  of  power, 
pride,  triumph— now  he  lay  there  helpless  as  a  crushed  worm — 
dying! 

In  the  midst  of  the  fearful  outcries  occasioned  by  this  disastrous 
occurrence.  Captain  Brereton,  who  could  not,  of  course,  check  himself, 
leaped  the  brook,  and  with  better  luck  than  Malpas,  landing  upon  a 
firm  spot  on  the  bank,  and,  avoiding  the  pollards,  went  on,  shouting 
that  he  would  bring  medical  aid  directly.  But  it  would  be  ra 
no  use.  AH  the  surgeons  in  Cheshire,  or  in  England,  could  not  help 
Malpas  now. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Brereton  was  out  of  the  way,  we  rushed  to 
Malpas,  but  he  besought  us  not  to  move  him,  for  his  agony  was  ex- 
cruciating. At  this  moment,  a  piercing  shriek  arose,  andBue  rushed 
forward.  Her  wrongs  were  forgotten,  and  all  the  tenderness  she  had 
once  felt  for  her  betrayer  returned  to  her  breast.  Kneeling  beside 
him,  she  took  his  head  gently  upon  her  lap,  and  strove  by  every 
means  in  her  power  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  Aware  who  was  near 
him,  the  dying  man  thanked  her  by  his  looks. 

The  scene,  which  produced  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  me, 
now  rises  before  me  with  its  minutest  details.  I  see  Malpas  stretched 
upon  the  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  pollard-willow,  groaning  with 
agony — with  no  power  of  movement  in  his  well-shaped  limbs.  What 
a  contrast  does  nis  gay  attire  offer  to  his  ghastly  looks  I  He  is 
supported  by  the  poor  gipsy  girl  whom  he  has  wronged,  who  watches 
him  with  intense  anxiety,  and  would  lay  down  her  life  to  save  him. 
Behind,  stands  his  groom,  holding  his  unlucky  steed,  which  is  but 
shghtly  injured.  Amongst  the  spectators  of  the  accident  are  many 
who  have  known  the  dying  man,  and  are  affected  in  various  ways. 
Cuthbert  Spring  and  Old  Hazy,  who  are  standing  near  the  sufferer, 
seem  quite  horrified  by  the  dreadful  occurrence,  and  so  does  Ned 
Culcheth,  but  Major  Atherton  looks  grimly  on.  He  has  seen  death 
too  often  on  the  battle-field  to  be  moved.  But  there  is  another  group 
on  which  the  spectacle  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  powerful  effect 
— a  group  consisting  of  the  reckless  young  man's  evil  associates. 
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Simon  Pownall  and  the  gipsies.  How  are  they  affected  ?  Phaleg  and 
his  son  look  on  with  sullen  unconcern,  and  the  vice-hardened  counte- 
nance of  the  elder  gipsy  displays  no  emotion  whatever.  Obed  is  not 
quite  so  stoical,  but  even  he  has  a  callous  look.  But  Pownall,  who  is 
seated  on  the  ground,  averts  his  gaze,  and  tries  to  stop  his  ears  with 
his  manacled  hands.     All  his  cynicism  is  gone. 

Such  was  the  aspect  presented  by  the  various  growps  gathered 
around  the  dying  man.  Por  myself,  I  can  affirm  that  i  was  dread- 
fully shocked,  and  that  feelings  of  commiseration  were  paramount  to 
all  others  in  my  breast. 

Malpas  at  last  made  me  out,  and  fixing  his  glazing  eyes  upon  me, 
faltered  forth : 

"  Have  you  got  it  ? — the  will !" 

"It  is  here!"  I  cried,  exhibiting  the  document  to  his  failing 
gaze. 

His  looks  expressed  satisfaction,  and  he  said  faintly  : 

"  It  is  well.    I  shall  die  easier  for  your  forgiveness,  Mervyn." 

"  You  have  it,  Malpas,"  I  rejoined,  taking  his  helpless  hand  in 
mine.     "  I  forgive  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

He  thanked  me  by  a  look,  for  his  stiffening  &igers  could  not  return 
my  pressure. 

"  Let  me  have  yours  too.  Rue  ?"  he  said,  with  a  last  effort. 

She  gave  it  him  at  once,  and  with  a  passionate  outburst  of  grief 
that  attested  the  depth  of  her  affection. 

UnwUling  to  behold  this  heart-rending  spectacle,  I  looked  away 
for  a  moment,  when  a  piercing  cry  smote  my  ears,  and  told  me  what 
occurred.    Malpas  was  gone  to  his  account. 

Shriek  after  shriek  followed  from  the  unfortunate  gipsy  girl — 
each  more  harrowing  than  that  which  had  gone  before  it.  At  last 
she  flung  herself  despairingly  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  her  lover. 

Even  the  rugged  breast  of  Phaleg  was  touched  by  his  daughter's 
affliction,  and  he  implored  the  officers  to  let  him  go  to  her.  As  to 
Obed,  he  was  so  violently  excited  that  he  broke  from  the  constable 
who  held  him,  and  rushed  towards  Rue,  when  he  was  again  seized. 
It  was  a  frightful  scene,  and  I  felt  so  heart-sickened  that  I  rushed 
away. 

Seeing  how  painfully  I  was  affected.  Major  Atherton  immediately 
followed  me,  and  by  the  kindest  solicitude  tried  to  restore  me.  He 
remarked  that,  distressing  as  the  occurrence  might  be,  it  was  better 
for  himself — better  for  all  connected  with  him — that  Malpas  had  died 
thus.     Tlie  major  then  recommended  me  to  go  to  Nethercrofts. 

"  Go  and  take  possession  of  the  old  house  at  once,"  he  said. 
"  Stay  there  to-nignt.  Your  tenants  will  make  you  up  a  bed ;  and 
they  must  manage  to  make  up  a  bed  for  me  as  well,  for  I  intend  to 
claim  your  hospitality.    Don  t  remain  any  longer  here.    I  will  take 
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II  disagreeable  business  that  remains  to  be  done  off  your  hands,  and 
.•ill  explain  to  Mr.  Hazikigge  and  Cuthbert  Spring  that  I  hare  sent 
ou  away." 

"  But  I  shall  see  you  again  soon  ?  "  I  said. 

"  You  shall  see  me  to-night,"  he  replied.  "  You  remember  where 
TOu  first  beheld  me  ?  " 

"Perfectly.    At  my  mother's  grave  in  Marston  churchyard." 

"  Come  to  that  hallowed  spot  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening,"  he 
replied.  "  You  will  find  me  there.  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal  to 
fou."  And  without  another  word,  he  turned  away  and  rejoined  our 
friends. 

I  had  just  mounted  my  horse,  and  was  about  to  ride  off  to 
Nethercrofts  as  I  had  been  eDJ[oined  by  this  singular  man,  who 
exercised  such  an  extraordinary  mfluence  over  me,  when  Ned  Cul- 
cheth  came  up,  and  after  a  few  remarks,  said : 

"  What  a  strange  thing  it  be,  sir,  that  Captain  Sale  should  meet 
his  death  at  yonder  spot." 

"  Why  stranger  there  than  elsewhere,  Ned  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Becaxise  the  Nethercrofts  estate  begins  at  that  point,"  he 
rejoined.  "  No  sooner  does  he  touch  the  land  he  has  coveted  and  has 
striven  to  wrest  from  the  rightful  owner,  than  his  horse  dashes  him 
against  a  tree,  and  he  dies  at  the  foot  of  the  man  he  has  wronged. 
It  looks  like  a  judgment." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  the  words  sank  deep  into  my  breast. 


CHAPTER      XIX. 

Once  more  at  the  Grave. 

Whii:e  crossing  the  fields  that  night  from  Nethercrofts  to  keep  my 
appointment  with  Major  Atherton,  I  was  strangely  agitated.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  revelation  to  be  made  to  me  ?  Certain  notions 
had  sometimes  crossed  me  in  regard  to  this  inscrutable  personage, 
but  they  seemed  so  wild  and  extravagant  that  I  did  not  dare  to  in- 
dulge them.  AccordiDgly,  I  had  dismissed  them  as  soon  as  formed. 
But  now  they  came  badtuponme  with  greater  force  than  ever.  The 
truth  seemed  suddenly  to  flash  upon  me ;  and  I  hurried  on,  eager  to 
turn  my  conjectures  into  certainties. 

Pull  of  hope,  and  with  a  breast  beating  with  new-bom  emotions,  I 
passed  through  the  little  gate  opening  upon  the  churchyard.   A  wan 
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moon,  struggling  through  passing  clouds,  feebly  illumined  the  place, 
By  this  scanty  light  I  could  distinguish  that  he  was  standing  neai 
the  grave,  and  I  flew  towards  him. 

He  did  not  keep  me  a  moment  in  suspense,  but  held  out  his  arms 
as  I  approached. 

"  My  son  !  my  dear  son  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  My  father  !  my  dear  father  !  "  I  rejoined,  rushing  into  hii  em- 
brace. 

Profound  emotion  kept  us  silent  for  some  minutes.  He  then 
spoke : 

"  When  you  beheld  me  that  night — though  I  little  thought  you 
were  present  at  the  time — I  registered  a  vow  on  this  spot  that  the 
rest  of  my  life  should  be  devoted  to  my  son.  Since  then  you  have 
been  the  sole  object  of  ray  thoughts.  But  wishing  to  study  your 
character  and  disposition  from  a  point  of  view  which  circumstances 
enabled  me  to  take,  I  presented  myself  to  you  as  a  stranger ;  and  I 
continued  the  part  I  had  commenced,  because  I  desired  to  see  how 
you  would  act  at  a  critical  conjuncture — contenting  myself  with 
looking  passively  on,  but  ever  ready  to  come  to  your  assistance  in 
case  of  need.  Had  not  your  mind  been  greatly  engrossed  by  other 
matters,  you  must  have  discovered  me.  More  than  once  I  have  been 
on  the  point  of  acknowledging  mvself  to  you,  but  I  have  checked  my- 
self, because  I  had  determined  that  the  disclosure— which  has  been, 
perhaps,  too  long  delayed — should  be  made  on  this  spot — that  here, 
m  your  dear  mother's  presence,  as  it  were,  I  would  avow  myself 
your  father,  and  ^ive  you  my  benediction.  Take  it,  my  son,"  he 
added,  spreading  his  arms  over  me,  "and  if  a  blessed  spirit  can  be 
permitted  to  hover  unseen  over  the  living,  be  assured  that  your 
mother  is  near  us  now.  Kneel  down,  my  son — kneel  down — and 
let  us  pray !  " 

On  this  we  both  bent  the  knee  reverentially,  and  continued  for 
some  time  occupied  in  fervent  devotion.  Perchance  a  gentle  spirit 
did  look  down  upon  us  the  while. 

My  father  was  the  first  to  rise.  When  I  quitted  my  kneeling 
posture,  and  gazed  into  his  countenance,  its  habitual  sternness  had 
given  way  to  an  expression  of  mildness  and  benevolence.  He  again 
embracea  me,  and  with  increased  affection.  We  remained  for  some 
time  longer  near  the  grave.  He  had  much  to  say,  and  wished  to 
say  it  there.  For  it  seemed  to  both  of  us  that  there  was  an  unseen 
listener  to  our  converse. 

My  father  told  me  what  had  brought  him  back  to  England. 
Death  had  been  busy  around  him  in  theljurning  land  he  had  quitted. 
Wife  and  children  had  all  perished  from  one  of  those  dire  scourges 
that  in  India  decimate  a  city.  He  was  away  from  them  at  the  time, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Lahore,  where  he  had  left  them,  all  were 
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:o:ie.  His  thoughts  then  naturally  reverted  to  his  son  in  England ; 
ind  feelings  of  affection,  hitherto  repressed  or  diverted  into  other 
jhannels,  sprang  up  at  once  in  his  bosom.  Of  his  son's  precise 
Dosition  he  was  almost  ignorant,  for  of  late  the  young  man  had  failed 
;o  vrrite ;  while  the  accounts  he  received  from  his  ever-active  corre- 
spondent, Cuthbert  Spring,  were  neither  very  clear  nor  very  satis- 
factory. He  would  go  to  England.  Why  should  he  stay  longer 
in  India  ?  He  had  wealth  enough,  and  had  seen  service  enough. 
He  would  retire  from  the  army.  His  resolution  was  acted  upon ; 
Tiud  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  departure  could  be 
completed — and  they  were  got  through  with  all  possible  despatch — 
he  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  had  given  no  intimation  of  his 
return  to  anyone — ^not  even  to  Cuthbert  Spring;  but  on  his  arrival 
iu  London,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  begging  him  to  come  up  to  him. 
From  Cuthbert  he  learnt  all  particulars  of  his  son,  and  what  he  heard 
brought  him  quickly  to  Cottonborough  with  his  friend.  His  first 
visit  had  been  paid  to  the  grave  in  Marston  churchyard,  where  I  had 
seen  him.    The  rest  I  knew. 

Such  was  the  recital  made  to  me  by  my  father  as  we  stood  together 
on  that  hallowed  spot. 

At  its  close,  he  knelt  down  again,  pressed  his  lips  to  the  monu- 
mental stone,  and  walked  slowly  away,  motioning  me  to  follow  him. 
He  did  not  proceed  towards  the  little  gate  by  which  I  had  entered 
the  churchyard,  but  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  until  at  last  we 
stood  opposite  the  vicarage. 

"  There  is  the  house  of  mourning,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  you  could  enter 
it,  you  would  find  a  mother  waHing  for  her  only  son — a  father  pro- 
strated by  affliction.  I  have  little  commiseration  for  the  worldly 
vicar  whose  pride  has  been  thus  humbled,  but  I  sincerely  pity  Mrs, 
Sale.  A  worse  calamity  mi»ht,  however,  have  befallen  her.  If  she 
knew  all,  she  might  not  deplore  her  son's  death.  I  saw  the  lifeless 
body  borne  home  upon  a  hurdle,  and  heard  the  mother's  cry  of 
anguish  on  beholding  it.  It  wrang  my  heart  as  much  as  that  poor 
gipsy.girl's  frantic  ejaculations  had  wrung  it  before  to-day,  and  I 
was  glad  to  get  away. ' 

What  he  said  conjured  up  such  a  painful  scene  to  my  imagination, 
that  I  involuntarily  made  a  movement  to  depart,  and  he  withdrew 
with  me  at  once. 

On  our  way  to  Nethercrofts,  where  we  were  both  to  pass  the  night, 
my  father  informed  me  that  Pownall  and  the  gipsies  had  been 
taken  to  Chester.  And  I  may  add,  as  this  vrill  be  the  last  time  of 
mentioning  them,  that  all  tliee  met  the  punishment  due  to  their 
offences.  The  gipsies  got  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour ; 
while  the  Thaumaturgus  had  an  opportunity  offered  him  of  visiting 
Australia— free  of  expense. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

J 

At  Home  at  the  Anchorite's.  ll 

About  a  week  after  the  events  last  recorded,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  my  father  and  myself  drove  from  the  hotel 
at  which  we  were  staying  in  Cottonborough  to  the  Anchorite's.  We 
made  rather  a  gay  turn  oat,  for  we  occupied  a  stylish  chariot  which 
Colonel  Clitheroe  had  just  received  from  town,  with  a  footman  on 
the  box  ia  a  dark  undress  livery^  and  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat.  A  pair 
of  spanking  grays,  driven  by  a  smart-looking  postilion  in  a  scarlet 
jacket  and  irreproachable  leathers,  soon  made  their  way  through  the 
crowded  streets,  rattled  across  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Ater,  bowled 
along  the  Broughton  road  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  al- 
most before  we  had  time  to  think  of  it,  brought  us  to  our  destina- 
tion. 

There  were  two  other  carriages  under  the  trees  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Anchorite's,  one  of  which  I  recognized  as 
Dr.  Foam's  old-fashioned  yellow  chariot,  but  the  other  was  a  very 
handsome  equipage  indeed,  with  a  remarkably  stout,  consequential- 
looking  coachman,  and  a  powdered  footman,  both  in  rich  liveries 
seated  on  the  hammercloth.  I  noticed  that  this  carriage  had  an  earl's 
coronet  on  the  panels. 

Meantime,  our  footman  had  rung  the  bell,  and  the  summons  was 
answered  by  Mr,  Comberbach,  arrayed  in  a  handsome  suit  of  sables, 
with  aiguillettes  on  his  shoulder,  and  having  an  important  and  al- 
most majestic  air.  The  butler  was  attended  by  two  other  men-servants, 
likewise  attired  in  black,  but  I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  inauspi- 
cious-looking Fabyau  Lowe  was  not  one  of  them,  Mr,  Comberbach 
advanced  towards  my  father  as  he  alighted,  and  having  respectfully 
saluted  him,  accorded  me  a  most  smiling  welcome. 

Ah  !  how  different  were  my  feelings  as  I  now  entered  the  gate  of  the 
old  house  from  those  I  had  experienced  when  passing  through  it  last ! 
Now  all  looked  bright  and  smiling.  As  Mr,  Comberbach  marched 
with  more  than  his  usual  pomp  along  the  broad  gravel-walk,  he  ever 
and  anon  cast  a  bland  and  benign  look  at  me,  and  just  before  reaching 
the  porch,  he  stayed  his  stately  step,  and  said  : 

"Her ladyship  is  on  the  garden  terrace  near  the  river,  Colonel 
Clitheroe,  and  it  you  please,  sir,  1  will  conduct  you  to  her  at  once. 
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But  perhaps,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  at  me — "  perhaps  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Mervyn,  to  see  Miss  Apphia  first," 

"  By  all  means,  Comberbach,"  I  replied,  eagerly.  "  You  anticipate 
my  wishes." 

"Have  the  goodness  to  come  up-stairs  with  me  to  the  library, 
then,"  he  said.  "  No  necessity  for  disguise  now,"  he  added,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  I  will  wait  here  for  you,  Mervyn,"  my  father  remarked,  with  a 
smUe.  "  You  can  dispense  with  my  company,  I  am  sure.  Go,  my 
boy.     Success  attend  you !" 

I  thanked  him  with  a  smile,  and  while  he  walked  into  the  dining- 
room,  I  followed  the  butler  up-stairs,  and  was  ushered  by  him  into 
the  library.  As  soon  as  we  had  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Comberbach 
unbosomed  himself  in  this  wise  : 

"  Well,  sir,  things  have  turned  out  much  better  than  I  expected. 
Her  ladyship  makes  a  very  good  missis — a  little  overbearing  at 
times,  but  nothin'  to  complain  of.  We've  got  rid  of  that  prying 
rascal,  Pabyan  Lowe.  Molly  still  keeps  her  place,  and  is  likely  to 
keep  it,  for  she  has  got  used  to  her  ladyship's  ways,  and  knows  how 
to  please  her.  We  shall  never  have  such  another  missis  as  dear 
Mrs.  Mervyn — ^but  it's  no  use  grievin'.  We  must  make  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  we  can  in  this  Vale  of  Tears.  And  taUdn'  o'  that, 
sir,  I  have  at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  marry " 

"  Molly  Bailey,"  I  suggested. 

"  Right,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  right.  Miss  Apphia  has  kindly  ob- 
tained her  ladyship's  consent  to  our  espousals— so  as  there  is  now 
no  impediment  we  sheill  soon  be  man  md  wife.  We  have  been 
already  asked  at  the  Old  Church.  Ours  has  been  a  longish  engage- 
ment, Mr.  Mervyn, — well-nigh  thirty  years.  I  wouldn't  recommend 
you  to  wait  so  long,  sir,"  he  added,  with  a  knowing  look. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  do  so,  Camberbach,"  I  rephed.  "  You  must 
look  quick,  or  I  shall  be  married  before  you.  But  tell  me  1 — who  b 
with  her  ladyship  in  the  garden  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  me,  sir  !  don't  you  know  ?  I  thought  Colonel  Cli- 
theroe  would  have  told  you.  Didn't  you  see  the  carriage  at  the 
gate  ?  It's  her  ladyship's  father,  the  old  Earl  of  Rossendale,  and 
her  brother.  Lord  Leyland.  They've  been  staying  in  Cottonborough 
for  the  last  three  days.  Dr.  Foam  is  with  them  in  the  garden. 
Other  company  are  expected,  and  a  cold  collation  is  laid  out  in  the 
dining-room.    The  E«v.  Mr.  Wilburton  is  here,  sir." 

What  else  he  might  have  informed  me  I  know  not,  for  at  this 
moment  the  inner  door  opened,  and  as  Apphia  and  her  brother 
entered  from  it,  the  loquacious  butler  took  flight. 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  which  seemed  to  suit  her  some- 
what serious  style  of  countenance  and  sedate  deportment  better 
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than  gayer  apparel  would  have  done.  When  I  say  serious,  I  am 
almost  afraid  of  conveying  a  wrong  impression  of  her  looks,  which 
wore  a  gentle  pensiveness,  very  far  removed  from  gravity,  and  still 
further  from  g:loom.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  sweeter  than  the 
smile  with  which  she  greeted  me — ^nothing  more  affectionate  than 
her  manner. 

For  a  few  moments  I  saw  only  her.  John  seemed  to  vanish  from 
my  sight.  I  told  her  I  was  come  to  claim  her  as  my  bride,  and  that" 
if  I  were  refused,  I  was  resolved  to  carry  her  off  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  She  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  happily  such  extreme 
measures,  which  she  herself  might  feel  compelled  to  resist,  did  not 
need  to  be  resorted  to,  for  she  thought,  if  a  formal  claim  for  her 
hand  were  now  made  to  her  mother,  that  it  would  not  be  rejected. 

"  Then  there  is  no  longer  any  impediment,"  I  exclaimed,  joyfully. 
"You  are  mine,  dearest  Apphia — mine  for  ever !" 

"  Yes,  yours  for  ever,  dearest  Mervyn,"  she  rejoined,  with  inex- 
pressible tenderness — "yours  for  ever  !" 

I  drew  her  towards  me  as  the  words  were  uttered,  strained  her  to 
my  bosom,  and  sealed  our  marriage  compact  on  her  lips. 

"Heaven  bless  you  both!"  John  ejaculated,  fervently.  "My 
dearest  wish  on  earth  is  gratified." 

"  We  must  join  the  party  in  the  garden,"  Apphia  said,  gently 
extricating  herself  from  my  embrace.  "Recollect,  dear  Mervyn,  you 
have  my  mother's  consent  to  obtain.  You  know  the  promise  I  gave 
her?"  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  A  most  unfortunate  promise  I  thought  it,"  I  cried. 

"  You  need  not  mind  it  now,"  she  replied.  "Come!  I  long  to 
hear  what  you  think  of  my  new  relations — though  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  them." 

We  then  went  down  stairs,  and  ere  we  had  reached  the  hall,  my 
father,  hearing  our  voices,  came  out  of  the  dining-room  to  meet  us. 
Apphia  sprang  affectionately  towards  him. 

"Is  it  as  I  hope  ?  Am  I  to  call  you  daughter,  my  dear  child  P" 
he  inquired. 

She  answered  gently  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  colonel,  enchanted, 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead. 

We  then  went  forth  into  the  garden.  My  father  offered  Apphia 
his  arm,  and  I  did  not  dispute  the  privilege  with  him,  but  contented 
myself  with  walking  on  her  other  side. 

At  an  earlier  penod  of  my  history,  I  have  mentioned  that  a  long, 
sheltered  walk  through  the  garden  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ater,  where  the  green  slopes,  shaded  by  fine  old  beech-trees,  growing 
on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  formed  a  delightful  place  of  promenade  in  warm 
weather.  Towards  this  spot  we  now  shaped  ou^ course,  as  we  un- 
derstood that  Lady  Amicia  was  there  with  her  guests. 
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We  fonnd  the  party  seated  beneath  the  trees.  The  Earl  of  Ros- 
sendale  was  a  venerable-looking  man,  with  snow-white  hair,  and  a 
truly  noble  cast  of  countenance.  Years  ago  he  must  have  had  a  very 
stately  presence ;  even  now  there  was  an  air  of  infinite  dignity  about 
him.  Though  turned  eighty,  he  bore  his  years  well,  and  looked  as  if 
able  to  sustain  the  load  for  some  time  longer. 

What  the  old  earl  had  been  his  son  now  was — a  person  of  most 
commanding  appearance,  lofty  in  stature,  well-built,  and  with  features 
not  merely  handsome,  but  proclaiming  his  high  birth.  His  carriage 
was  erect,  and  his  deportment  ordinarily  extremely  haughty,  though 
on  this  occasion  I  am  bound  to  say  that  his  manner  was  remarkably 
affable.  In  point  of  age.  Lord  Leyland  was  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
but  though  he  had  led  a  very  active  political  life,  and  had  fiUed  very 
important  offices  both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  was  still  some  of 
the  fire  of  youth  in  his  glance,  and  no  lack  of  vigour  in  his  frame. 
In  fact,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  younger  man  by  ten  years  than 
h^  was  in  reahty.  There  was  a  strong  family  likeness  between  Lady 
Amicia  and  her  relatives,  and  a  remarkable  expression  of  pride,  which 
time  had  not  effaced  in  the  lineaments  of  the  venerable  earl,  could 
be  distinctly  traced  in  the  features  of  his  son  and  daughter. 

Lady  Amicia  was  dressed  in  deep  moximing,  and  her  attire  became 
her  exceedingly.  Never  before  had  I  seen  her  appear  to  such  great 
advantage.  She  was  seated  between  her  father  and  brother,  while 
Dr.  Foam  occupied  a  place  near  the  old  earl.  On  seeing  us.  Lord 
Leyland  immeoiately  arose,  and  advancing  to  meet  us,  shook  hands 
with  great  cordiality  with  my  father. 

"  You  must  make  me  known  to  your  son.  Colonel  Clitheroe,"  he 
said,  with  a  very  encouraging  look  at  me.  "  I  ought  to  know  him, 
since  he  is  to  have  my  niece.  Upon  my  word,  colonel,  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  him — ^nor  have  we." 

"  None  of  us,  I  trust,  will  have  reason  to  blush  for  him,  my  dear 
lord,"  my  father  answered,  proudly. 

"  Come  with  me,  young  sir,"  Lord  Leyland  cried,  taking  my  arm 
with  great  good-humour;  "I  will  introduce  you  to  my  father 
myself." 

And  he  led  me  towards  the  old  earl,  who  got  up  at  my  approach, 
and  offered  me  his  hand.  I  never  beheld  anythmg  finer  than  his 
manner.  A  monarch  could  not  have  exhibited  greater  dignity.  I 
ahnost  felt  abashed  as  I  took  the  hand  proffered  me. 

"  Here  is  your  grandson — that  is  to  be — my  lord,"  Lord  Leyland 
cried,  "  and  I  thiri  you  wiU  approve  of  him  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  I  do  like  his  looks,"  the  earl  said, 
glancing  kindly  at  me.  "Emulate  your  father,  young  man,"  he 
added  to  me,  "  and  we  shall  all  be  proud  of  you." 

Having  made  as  suitable  a  reply  as  I  could,  I  next  addressed  mj- 
2  o 
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self  to  Lady  Amicia,  who  received  me  with  a  kindaess  of  manner  as 
unexpected  as  gratifying. 

"  I  will  frankly  own  that  I  have  done  you  great  injustice,  Mervyn," 
she  said.  "I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  prejudiced,  against  you,  and 
have  believed  assertions  which  I  ought  to  have  treated  as  calumnies. 
But  I  will  make  every  reparation  in  my  power.  I  know  what  you 
would  ask  of  me,  and  will  anticipate  the  request.  My  daughter's 
hand  shall  be  yours — her  heart  has  been  yours  long  ago.  I  will 
say  more — ^I  feel  certain  that  she  could  not  find  a  worthier  hus- 
band." 

My  feelings  so  completely  overpowered  me  that  I  was  unable  to 
make  an  adequate  reply.  I  attempted  to  speak ;  but  my  emotion 
was  too  great,  and  checked  my  utterance. 

"  I  will  thank  you  for  Mervyn,  dear  mother,"  John  said,  stepping 
forward.  "  And  let  me  add,  that  you  have  doubled  the  favour  by  the 
manner  of  conferring  it.  Never  have  I  loved  and  honoured  you 
more  than  at  this  moment." 

"Well,  then,  this  important  matter  is  settled,"  Lord  Leyland 
cried,  coming  to  my  rescue.  "  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  marriage 
is  to  take  place,  and  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  is  to  fix 
the  day." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  I  cried, 

"  Suppose  we  say  this  day  month  ? "  Lord  Leyland  said.  "  Will 
that  do,  Apphia  ?  " 

"Nay,  don't  appeal  to  me,  uncle,"  she  replied.  "However,  I 
shall  raise  no  objection." 

"  And  I'm  sure  Mervyn  will  not,"  my  father  internosed.  "With 
Lady  Amicia's  permission,  the  wedding  shall  take  place  on  this  day 
month." 

Her  ladyship  graciously  signified  her  assent,  and  my  happiness 
was  complete.  j 

"  Can  we  not  manage  to  find  John  a  wife  at  the  same  time,"  Lord  ! 
Leyland  cried.     "  I  think  I  have  heard  of  a  certain  young  lady — 
possessed  of  great  personal  attractions — amiable  as  beautiful — and 
an  heiress,  if  I  am  not  misinformed — who  might,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  her  hand,  if  properly  solicited." 

"  The  experiment  may  be  made  at  once,"  I  said,  "  for  here  she 
comes." 

While  Lord  Leyland  had  been  speaking,  I  had  descried  Comber- 
bach  advancing  with  a  party  consisting  or  Old  Hazy  and  his  sister, 
Ora  and  Cuthbert  Spring. 

The  new-comers,  it  appeared,  had  been  invited  to  meet  my  father 
and  myself,  and  expenenced  a  most  friendly  reception  from  Lady 
Amicia — so  friendly  that  Old  Hazy  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  it. 
Could  this  affable  lady  be  the  domineering,  disagreeable  personage 
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he  had  teard  of  P  Impossible  !  Miss  Hazilrigge  was  equally  sur- 
prised, but  greatly  pleased,  as  was  Ora,  to  whom  Lady  Amicia  paid 
the  most  marked  attention. 

Apphia,  of  course,  was  delighted  to  see  her  friends,  and  the  party 
from  the  Grange  at  once  found  themselves  at  home.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  Lady  Amicia's  two  noble  relatives,  they  were  among 
old  frienas,  for  Dr.  Foam  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Hazilrigge,  and 
had  often  experienced  his  hospitality  at  Owlarton  Grange. 

But  even  from  the  "  great  folks,"  as  Miss  Hazilrigge  termed  them 
in  private  to  me,  they  met  the  same  friendly  welcome.  The  old 
Earl  of  Rossendale  quite  unbent,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  when  a 
proud  man  does  unbend,  was  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  a  person 
of  habitually  easy  manners.  He  seemed  quite  to  appreciate  Old 
Hazy,  who,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  was  a  perfect  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  and  this  Lord  Rossendale  did  not  fail  to  discover.  So 
the  venerable  and  courtly  peer  and  the  worthy  old  commoner  got  on 
remarkably  weU  together.  Old  Hazy  and  the  ladies  were  invited  to 
the  earl's  seat,  Buckrose,  in  Yorkshire  •  and  in  his  turn  Lord  Rossen- 
dale promised  to  pay  his  new  friend  a  visit  at  Owlarton  Grange. 
These  im-itations  were  not  matters  of  form,  but  were  heartily  given 
on  both  sides,  and  what  is  more,  both  visits  were  paid. 

Courteous  and  pleasant  to  all,  Lord  Leyland  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  ladies.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  was  greatly  struck  by 
Ora,  as  indeed  he  could  not  faU  to  be,  for  she  waslooking  her  very 
best,  was  exquisitely  attired,  and  in  high  spirits.  I  also  quickly 
perceived  that  he  was  determined  to  set  matters  right  between  his 
nephew  and  the  young  heiress. 

"  Why,  the  girl  is  a  perfect  angel,"  I  heard  him  exclaim  to  John ; 
"  I  never  beheld  a  more  charming  creature — ^magnificent  eyes — and 
the  figure  and  step  of  an  Andalusian !  What  could  any  man  wish 
for  more  ?    You  musn't  let  such  a  prize  slip  through  your  fingers." 

"I  am  afraid  he  will,  unless  your  lordship  comes  to  his  assistance," 
I  observed,  sotto  voce. 

The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Lord  Leyland.  He  at  once  set  to 
work,  and  very  soon  contrived  to  settle  the  little  lovers'  quarrel.  By 
gently  fanning  the  rising  flame,  he  soon  caused  it  to  bum  as  strongly 
as  ever.  When  this  reconcOiation  was  effected,  and  John  was  safely 
caught  in  the  toils  of  his  fair  enslaver.  Lord  Leyland  announced 
that  he  had  obtained  a  promise  that  the  dormant  title  would  be 
restored,  and  his  nephew  might  therefore  be  considered,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  Lord  Wilburton. 

A  fair  opportunity  was  here  afforded  Lady  Amicia  for  a  display 
of  generosity,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  she  did  not  allow  it  to  pass. 
She  at  once  declared  that  her  son  should  have  half  her  property — 
even  more,  if  he  needed  it — to  support  his  title. 
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And  what  answer  did  John  make?  Did  he  coldly  and  philo- 
sophically put  aside  his  good  fortune?  Could  he  disoblige  his 
noole  relatives,  and  disappoint  his  mother?  Could  he  resist  all 
our  friendly  importunities?  Above  all,  could  he  withstand  the 
bewitching  glances  of  her  he  loved  ?  He  yielded  and  with  a  good 
grace.  In  fact,  his  noble  kinsmen,  and  the  language  they  held,  had 
awakened  a  proper  pride  in  his  bosom,  and  he  began  to  perceive 
that  he  might  do  more  good  in  the  exalted  position  that  awaited 
him  than  in  the  lowly  station  which  he  had  previously  chosen. 
Heretofore  his  mother  had  made  him  shrink  with  alarm  from  the 
chance  of  contact  with  the  great  world.  But  recent  experiences  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  should  benefit  by  mixing  with  it.  And  he 
was  right.  As  Lord  Wilburton — for  he  soon  afterwards  obtained 
the  title — ^his  character  was  strengthened  and  refined,  his  delightful 
social  qualities  were  brought  into  play,  and  his  power  of  doing  good 
increased  twenty-fold. 

While  general  conversation  was  going  on,  Cuthbert  Spring  drew 
me  aside, 

"  A  word  with  you,  my  young  friend,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  you 
understand  it  all  now  ? 

"  I  understand  that  I  am  completely  happy,"  I  replied ;  "  but  how 
these  extraordinary  changes  have  been  brought  about  passes  my 
comprehension.    My  father  has  kept  me  quite  in  the  dark." 

"  Your  father  is  fond  of  surprises,  as  you  must  have  seen," 
Cuthbert  rejoined.  "  He  won't  unmask  his  batteries  tUl  all  is 
ready  for  action.  During  the  whole  of  the  month  that  you  were 
enjoined  to  keep  quiet — for  he  was  afraid  of  your  meddling  with 
his  plans " 

"  Not  having  any  great  opinion  of  my  capacity,  I  suppose " 

"  He  and  I  were  hard  at  work  for  you,"  Cuthbert  proceeded. 
"  It  was  rather  a  difficult  job,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  "  to 
accommodate  matters  with  Lady  Amicia,  but  with  Dr.  Foam's  help, 
who  has  been  of  immense  use  to  us,  we  accomplished  it  at  last.  You 
never  suspected  that  your  father  was  a  daily  visitor  here — eh  P  " 

"Never,"  I  replied.  "I  didn't  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Apphia 
never  mentioned  him  in  her  letters  to  her  brother." 

"  Not  in  those  he  showed  you,  I  dare  say.  But  John  has  been  let 
into  the  plot  for  the  last  three  weeks.  But  I  haven't  told  you  all. 
As  soon  as  matters  were  adjusted  in  this  quarter,  and  her  ladyship's 
consent  to  the  marriage  was  all  but  obtained,  we  all  three — that  is 
your  father,  Dr.  Foam,  and  myself — went  over  to  Buckrose,  where 
we  were  extremely  well  received  by  the  old  earl  and  his  son.  Full 
explanations  were  given  by  the  colonel  of  his  intentions  in  regard  to 
YOU,  which  are  very  handsome  I  need  scarcely  say,  and  the  treaty  of 
alliuuce  was  speedily  concluded  so  far  as  Lord  Kossendale  was  con- 
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cemed.  His  lordship  was  pleased  to  say,  that  as  he  took  it  for 
granted  you  must  resemble  your  father,  he  should  unhesitatingly 
give  his  sanction  to  your  union  with  his  grand-daughter.  Before  this, 
I  ought  to  tell  you,  a  complete  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between 
Lady  Amicia  and  her  noble  relatives,  but  they  had  not  met.  This 
matrimonial  arrangement  induced  Lord  Rossendale  to  expedite  the 
visit  he  intended  to  pay  his  daughter,  and  Lord  Leyland  accompanied 
him,  as  you  see.  Your  crowning  piece  of  good  luck,  however,  was 
the  recovery  of  the  will,  which  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and 
at  once  turned  the  scale  in  your  favour  wi^h  Lady  Amicia.  We 
gave  ourselves  no  trouble  about  Simon  PownaU,  for  we  felt  certain 
he  would  go  back  to  the  Grange  and  get  entrapped  there.  Now 
you  know  all.  Ah. !  colonel ! "  he  added,  as  my  father  and 
Dr.  Foam  came  towards  us,  "  I  have  been  telling  Mervyn  of  your 
plot." 

"I  have  plotted  for  his  happiness,"  my  father  replied,  "audi 
hope  have  succeeded.  Mervyn,  you  are  greatly  indebted  to  these 
two  kind  friends,  but  especially  to  Dr.  Foam,  without  whose  assist- 
ance you  would  not  be  here  at  this  moment.  He  smoothed  the  way 
for  us." 

"  Tut !  tut !  say  no  more  about  it,  colonel,"  the  worthy  physician 
cried.  "  All's  well  that  ends  well !  Things  went  very  cross  with 
Mervyn  for  a  long  time,  but  they  have  got  straight  at  laist.  I  think 
be  will  now  admit  that  I  did  well  in  counselling  Apphia  to  remain 
with  her  mother." 

I  took  both  his  hands,  shook  them,  and  thanked  him  &om  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

After  passmg  some  time  pleasantly  under  the  trees,  we  were  sum- 
moned to  a  collation  by  Mr.  Comberbach,  and  adjourned  to  the  house. 
It  was  au  excellent  repast,  and  greatly  enjoyed,  but  I  shall  not  pause 
to  describe  it,  contenting  myself  with  mentioning  three  toasts  given 
on  the  occasion.  The  first  of  these  proceeded  from  the  Earl  of  Ros- 
sendale, and  had  reference  to  the  marriage  which  had  that  day  been 
fixed  between  myself  and  his  grand-daughter.  This  toast  was  re- 
markably well  received.  Lord  Leyland  then  called  upon  us  to  drink 
health  and  happiness  to  another  couple  whom  he  was  delighted  to 
say  were  to  be  shortly  united — his  nephew,  whom  he  would  venture 
to  style  Lord  Wilburton,  and  Miss  Ora  Doveton.  The  cheers  which 
followed  this  toast  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  Dr.  Foam  proposed  a 
third  couple — his  old  and  esteemed  friend  Cuthbert  Spring  and  Miss 
Hazilrigge.  The  last  toast  was  drank  amidst  great  cheering  and 
laughter. 

On  that  day  month  the  three  marriages  were  solemnized  at  the 
Collegiate  Church. 
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A  word  ere  bidding  tte  friendly  reader  farewell. 

I  am  now  living  at  the  Anchorite's,  which  Lady  Amicia  has 
resigned  to  us.  My  father,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  our  constant 
guest.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comberbach 
retain  their  situations.  But  with  me  Mrs.  Comberbach  will  always 
be  Molly  Bailey. 

Lord  and  Lady  Wilburton  reside  in  Yorkshire,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Earl  of  Bossendale's  seat,  Buckrose.  Lady  Amicia  has 
taken  up  her  abode  in  the  same  county,  but  passes  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  with  her  father,  with  whom  she  has  become  an  extraor- 
dinary favourite. 

Old  Hazy,  with  Cutbbert  Spring  and  his  wife,  are  joint  occupants 
of  Owlarton  Grange,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  house  is  by  no  means 
diminished.  My  wife  and  myself  are  ever-welcome  visitors,  and  have 
always  the  haunted  room  assigned  to  us.  When  business  brings 
Cuthbert  Spring  to  Cottonborough,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
he  takes  up  his  abode  at  the  Anchorite's. 

I  am  often  at  Kethercrofts  to  look  after  my  property,  and  derive 
great  assistance  in  its  management  from  trusty  Ned.  Culcheth,  whom 
I  have  appointed  my  bailiff.  I  have  given  Ned  a  comfortable  farm- 
house, where  he  is  as  happy  as  a  prince — a  great  deal  happier,  indeed, 
than  many  princes — for  when  he  returns  home  at  eventide,  after  a  day's 
work,  he  has  not  only  a  fond  wife  to  welcome  him,  but  three  bloom- 
ing children  to  climb  round  his  knees  "  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 


THE  END. 
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Heir  to  twenty  thousand  a  year  at  twenty-one.  This  was 
the  case  with  Gage  de  Monthermer.  An  en\'iable  fellow. 
Let  us  see  how  he  came  by  his  fine  property. 

Warwick  de  Monthermer — Gage's  sire — had  a  fine  old 
family  mansion  in  Suflolk — Monthermer  Castle — noted  for 
Its  beautiful  situation,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity ;  a  large  park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  and 
boasting  some  of  the  most  magnificent  timber  in  England — 
oaks,  coeval  with  the  Druids,  towering  elms,  and  wide- 
spreading  beeches ;  a  gallery  of  choice  pictures,  including 
portraits  of  his  once-ennobled  race,  the  first  of  whom,  Ea- 
dulphus  de  Monthermer,  married  Joane  Plantagenet,  daughter 
of  King  Edward  I.,  and  the  last  (the  last  of  these  haughty 
barons,  we  mean)  lost  his  head  and  his  honours  in  1471 ;  a 
house  in  perfect  repair ;  fertile  lands ;  farms  well  tenanted 
and  well  cidtivated ;  property  well  managed ;  cellars  well 
stocked  with  wine  ;  a  famous  pack  of  hounds  ;  a  numerous 
stud  of  liorses  :  everything,  in  short,  that  a  country  gentle- 
man could  desire. 

Warwick  de  Monthermer  lived  altogether  at  Monthermer 
Castle,  where  he  exercised  unboiuided  hospitality.  The 
Louse  was  always  full  of  company.  He  was  fond  of  hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  and  all  manly  sports  ;  and  equally  fond  of 
good  cheer,  so  that  the  robust  exercises  he  constantly  in- 
dulged in  were  indispensably  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  his  healtli.  "VTarwick  was  a  widower  of  long  standing. 
"Wedded  to  the  Hon.  Henrietta  Gage,  t!ie  beautiful  and 
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accomplislied  daughter  of  Lord  Hengrave,  lie  had  tlie  mis- 
fortune to  lose  her  iu  the  second  year  of  their  union.  She 
left  him  an  only  son,  Gage — named  after  his  mother — upon 
whom  the  -whole  of  Warwick's  affections  Avere  fixed.  As  may 
be  anticipated,  tlie  child  was  too  mufli  indulged  by  his 
doting  father,  who  gratified  his  every  whim,  and  allowed  him 
to  do  just  as  he  pleased.  Tet  iu  spite  of  such  injudicious 
treatment.  Gage  was  not  utterly  spoiled.  His  chief  faults 
were  indolence,  and  proneness  to  self-indulgence.  As  a  boy, 
he  was  free  from  yice,  and  had  a  generous  disposition,  and  a 
frank,  unsuspicious  nature.  "When  he  grew  up,  liis  features 
developed  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  his  beautiful 
mother,  and  this  circumstance  endeared  him  yet  more 
strongly  to  his  father.  At  eighteen.  Gage  was  sent  to  col- 
lege, and  he  had  been  at  Oxford  little  more  than  a  year 
when  he  sustained  the  heaviest  affliction  tliat  could  have 
befallen  him  in  the  death  of  his  father,  who  broke  his  neck 
while  hunting. 

This  sad  event  oecurx'ed  in  1728. 

During  his  minority,  tlie  care  of  Gage  and  of  his  largo 
estates  devolved  upon  Mr.  Felix  Fairlie,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed liis  guardian  by  his  fiUher's  will.  Of  this  person,  it 
Vvill  now  be  necessary  to  give  some  account.  Long  and 
lionourably  (as  it  was  supposed)  had  Mr.  Fairlie  filled  the 
post  of  steward  to  AA^arwiek  do  Monthermer.  His  birth  was 
obscure  enough,  but  what  of  that,  if  the  man  himself  were 
respectiible,  and  had  sufTicient  ability  topusli  himself  forward 
in  the  world !  Tlie  son  of  an  old  servant  at  the  Castle, 
brought  up  by  the  family,  and  early  displaying  great  quick- 
ness of  parts,  great  method,  and  great  aptitude  for  business, 
Teiix  Fairlio  had  mounted  step  by  step,  till  he  attained  the 
chief  place  iu  his  master's  e.st;xblishmcnt.  "Master,"  indeed, 
Warwick  could  scarcely  be  termed.  Fov  some  time  before 
his  death,  the  squire  had  begun  to  treat  Mr.  Fairlio  os  an 
equal  and  a  friend,  consulting  hun  upon  all  occasions,  and 
entrusting  him  with  the  entire  management  of  his  allairs. 
Having  the  most  perfect  reliance  upon  Fairlic's  integrity 
and  good  judgment,  he  confided  his  property  to  him  while  lie 
lived,  and  in  contemplation  of  his  demise,  constituted  him 
his  sole  executor,  and  committed  his  beloved  son  to  hig 
ch  arize. 
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How  Mr,  Pairlie  faifilled  Ms  trosts  will  be  seen  by- 
and-by. 

A  most  respectable-looking  man  was  Mr.  Fairlie;  very 
smooth-spoken,  bland  and  courteous  in  manner.  Even  those 
■who  differed  with  him  in  opinion  acknowledged  his  excessive 
complaisauce.  From  his  gentlemanlike  exterior,  his  polite- 
ness, and  perfect  good  breeding,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
he  could  ever  have  filled  a  menial  capacity ;  yet  such,  as  we 
have  shown,  had  been  the  case.  "When  his  patron  died,  Mr. 
Fairlie  was  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Tall  and  thin,  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  and  dark  eyes,  overshadowed  by  jet^  brows, 
he  had  a  very  handsome  and  imposing  exterior.  In  attire  he 
was  unostentatious,  but  scrupulously  neat ;  always  wearing 
clothes  of  a  sober  hue,  and  a  plain  peruke. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  this  highly  respectable  man, 
it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  favourable  opinion  entertained 
of  him  by  his  patron  was  not  altogether  shared  in  by  that 
patron's  friends  ;  some  of  whom  fancied  they  perceived  de- 
fects in  him,  which  Monthermer  failed  to  discover.  They 
did  not  think  him  so  perfectly  trustworthy  as  he  was  deemed 
by  the  squire,  and  felt  sure  3Ir.  Fairlie  was  feathering  his 
own  nest  at  his  employer's  expense.  Two  or  three  of  the 
more  courageous  among  them  resolved  to  open  Monthermer's 
eyes  to  his  danger :  but  before  this  could  be  done,  the  worthy 
gentleman's  eyes  were  closed  for  ever. 

Mr.  Fairlie's  position  was  then  perfectly  secure.  For  two 
years  he  woiild  be  uncontrolled  master  of  the  Monthermer 
estates ;  while  the  early  destinies  of  the  young  heir  were 
wholly  in  his  hands. 

Nothing  therefore  was  left  the  friends  but  to  fold  their 
•arms,  and  look  on. 

As  much  attached  to  his  guai-dian  as  his  father  had  been. 
Gage  had  equal  confidence  in  him.  Impossible  to  shake  it. 
But  no  one  undertook  the  ungracious  task,  and  things  were 
aUowed  to  pursue  their  course. 

On  the  next  term  after  his  father's  decease,  Gage  returned 
to  Oxford.  Heretofore,  he  had  not  read  very  hard,  but  he 
now  left  off  reading  altogether.  With  a  certainty  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  any  great  devotion  to  scholastic  labour  or 
mental  discipline  could  scarcely  be  expected  of  him.  He  had 
plenty  of  idle,  extravagant  acquaintances,  and  he  soon  ac- 
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quired  a  tasto  for  their  habits.  Such  a  well-plumed  pigeon 
was  sure  to  be  plucked  by  all  the  kites  and  rooks  of  the 
University,  Mr.  Fairlie  occasionally  remonstrated  with  him 
for  his  heedlessness  and  extravagance — but  so  very  gently 
and  cautiously  a3  to  give  no  offence — and  then  he  always 
honoured  his  ward's  drafts  upon  him ;  earnestly  cautioning 
him  against  borrowing  money  from  any  one  but  himself,  and 
taking  every  means  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  The 
worthy  man  had  no  other  object  except  a  wish  to  keep  the 
thoughtless  young  scapegrace  out  of  bad  hands. 

At  length,  Gage's  proceedings  occasioned  so  much  scandal, 
that  the  heads  of  houses  would  no  longer  tolerate  his  riotous 
conduct,  and  with  two  others — IS'at  Mist  and  Jack  Brassey 
— he  was  expelled  from  the  University.  This  gave  him  little 
concern,  as  he  had  never  intended  to  graduate.  But  his 
guardian  was  much  distressed  by  the  occurrence — or  affected 
to  be  so — and  represented  to  him  how  much  concern  his 
indiscretions  would  have  given  his  excellent  father,  if  he  had 
been  alive.  Some  feelings  of  compunction  were  aroused  in 
Gage's  breast  by  these  remarks,  but  his  remorse  was  of 
short  duration  ;  and  Mr.  Fairlie  had  no  intention  of  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  his  ward  by  over-se\*erity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  desired  to  have  him  constantly  near  him — as  the 
best  means,  he  asserted,  of  keeping  him  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  poor  young  gentleman  was  so  easily  led  into  mischief 

Mr.  Eairlie,  however,  had  another  motive  besides  the  one 
he  assigned  for  desiring  to  keep  his  ward  constantly  near 
liim.  Lilvo  his  late  patron,  tl»e  somewhile  steward  was  a 
widower — and  like  hina  lie  had  an  only  child — a  daughter, 
whom  lie  would  have  gladly  seen  Lady  of  Monthermer. 
There  was  thus  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tairlie's  scheme  ;  in- 
that  liis  daughter  Clare,  who,  at  the  time  of  Gage's  removal 
from  the  University,  was  just  cigliteen,  was  a  remarkably 
beautiful  girl — tall,  dark-haired,  durk-eyed,  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned, graceful,  gentle.  Candour  sat  upon  her  open 
countenance ;  and  trutli  looked  out  from  the  depths  of  her 
tender  black  eyes.  Fashioned  of  finer  clay  than  her  father, 
she  had  none  of  the  flaws  to  be  met  with  in  his  coarser  com- 
position. She  had  been  very  carefully  brought  up  by  an  ex- 
cellent and  exemplary  mother,  whose  death  was  a  loss,  in 
every  way,  to  Tairlie.     Clare,  therefore,  might  well  be  an 
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object  of  attraction  to  Gage,  and  if  the  young  man  shoula 
become  sufficiently  enamoured  to  choose  ber  as  bis  bride, 
lier  father  had  no  doubt  she  would  be  found  fully  equal  to 
the  elevated  position.     And  therein  he  was  right. 

But  if  Mr.  Fairlie  expected  any  co-operation  in  his  scheme 
from  his  daughter,  he  was  greatly  in  error.  Clare  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  ensnaring  the  young  man,  and  the  accounts  she 
had  heard  of  his  proceedings  at  Oxford  had  strongly  preju- 
diced her  against  him.  She  therefore  shunned  him  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  in  spite  of  all  her  effiarts  to  avoid  a  meeting, 
tliey  were  frequently  brought  together.  As  young  Monther- 
mer's  guardian,  ISlv.  Fairlie  had  now  his  own  set  of  apart- 
ments at  the  Castle,  and,  indeed,  was  more  completely  master 
of  the  house  than  the  young  gentleman  himself.  Most  of 
the  old  servants  had  been  discharged,  and  only  such  were 
retaiaed  as  suited  the  new  ruler  of  the  establishment.  Clare, 
of  course,  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  mistress  by  all 
the  household  ;  and,  indeed,  by  her  father's  express  injimc- 
tions  she  superintended  everything.  Necessarily,  then,  she 
must  often  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  young  lord  of 
the  mansion.  But  though  urged  to  do  so  by  her  father,  she 
resolutely  refused  to  preside  at  Monthermer's  table,  or  even 
to  appear  at  all  when  he  had  company. 

Things  turned  out  just  as  the  steward  had  foreseen.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  youth  so  inflammable  as  Gage  could 
daily  behold  a  charming  girl  like  Clare  and  not  fall  in  love 
with  her.  His  marked  attentions  to  her  soon  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  state  of  his  feelings.  Her  father  was  secretly  delighted  ; 
but  he  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  interfere.  He  did  not 
believe  Clare  could  be  iudiflerent  to  the  handsome  youth,  yet 
the  coldness  of  her  manner  towards  him  looked  like  it.  As 
Gage  became  more  ardent,  she  grew  more  reserved,  until  at 
length  she  declined  altogether  to  meet  him.  The  young  man 
was  too  much  in  love  to  be  oiFended,  but  he  sought  an  explana- 
tion of  her  father,  who  professed  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  communication  made  to  him,  good-naturedly  chided  his 
ward,  but  at  length  undertook  to  confer  with  his  daughter 
on  the  subject.  He  did  confer  with  her ;  and  on  fLuding  she 
was  determined  to  reject  Gage,  provided  he  offered  her  his 
hand,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  reproaches  and  invectives 
against  her.     But  upbraidings  and  menaces  were  of  no  avail. 
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All  Clare  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  was  to  grant  a  final 
interview  to  Gage  on  the  morrow. 

The  interview  took  place.  -  Gage  offered  her  his  hand.  In 
declining  it,  she  said  she  was  fully  sensible  of  the  honour  in- 
tended her,  and  grateful  for  it ;  she  frankly  owned  she  was 
not  indifferent  to  Mr.  Monthermer ;  but  the  disparity  be- 
tween them  was  such,  as  to  render  a  union  impossible. 
Is"either  was  he  of  an  age  to  know  who  would  make  him  a 
suitable  partner  for  life.  On  his  knees,  with  protestations 
and  tears,  Gage  combated  these  arguments  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  strove  to  move  her.  In  vain.  At  last,  by  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  scene  which,  in  spite  of  her  firmness, 
greatly  agitated  and  distressed  her,  Clare  said :  "  A  year 
hence  you  will  be  twenty-one,  and  will  then  have  a  right  to 
act  as  you  please.  At  that  time,  if  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind,  and  think  fit  to  address  me,  I  may,  perhaps,  listen  to 
your  suit.  I  do  not  absolutely  promise  this — but  it  may  be 
so.  Meantime,  we  must  not  meet  again — and  if  I  might 
give  you  a  counsel  it  would  be  to  forget  me." 

It  is  useless  to  detail  what  passed  between  Mr.  FairHe  and 
his  daughter,  when  he  learnt  her  decision  from  her  own  lips. 
It  will  be  easily  imagined  how  he  stormed.  But  all  to  no 
purpose.  Clare  was  not  to  be  moved  either  by  entreaties  or 
rage. 

Gage  did  not  remain  mucli  longer  at  Monthermer  Castle. 
He  went  abroad  for  a  year ;  made  the  grand  tour ;  launched 
into  all  the  dissipations  of  the  gayest  cities  in  Europe ;  got 
fleeced  by  many  a  foreign  sharper  ;  tried  to  forget  Clare  (as 
she  had  recommended  him  to  do,  though  not  in  a  way  she 
would  have  approved),  by  worshipping  many  a  dark-eyed 
Italian  beauty,  and  many  a  lively  daiue  of  ]?\'auce  ;  scattered 
money  about,  wherever  he  went,  witli  reckless  profusion— 
for  he  had  an  uulimitcd  supjdy  from  Fairlie — and  returned 
to  England,  as  he  conceived,  a  finished  gentleman — or  as 
some  censorious  folk  declared,  a  finished  fop  and  rake — to 
take  possession  of  his  ancestral  house  and  his  broad  domains 
on  his  twenty-first  birthdav. 

Absence  and  pleasurable  distraction  had  not  obliterated 
Clare's  imago  from  the  young  man's  breast.  He  had  written 
to  her  several  times,  and  though  slie  returned  no  answer  to 
las  missives,  their  receipt  was  duly  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
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Pairlie,  who  said  more  than  he  had  any  warrant  to  do  for 
his  daughter,  and  took  good  care  not  to  extinguish  her  lover's 
hopes.  Gage's  surprise  and  disappointment  may  therefore  be 
imagined  vrhen  his  offers  were  a  second  time  rejected,  and 
more  peremptorily  than  on  the  first  occasion — for  no  further 
time  of  probation  was  allowed  him.  He  was  of  age,  and 
could  judge  for  himself.  Clare's  reasons  for  her  decision 
were  these.  In  addition  to  disparity  of  position,  their  cha- 
racters were  wholly  unsuitable.  She  could  not  be  happy 
with  a  man  addicted  merely  to  pursuits  of  pleasure.  After 
a  brief  time  he  was  sure  to  neglect  her,  and  such  treatment 
would  break  her  heart.  On  these  accounts,  she  must  adhere 
to  her  original  resolution.  She  could  not  cease  to  love  him, 
but  she  would  never  marry  him  :  in  fact,  she  would  never 
marry  at  aU. 

Again  Gage  knelt,  entreated,  protested.  She — and  she 
alone,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  wildness  and  folly.  He  had 
striven  to  forget  her,  but  had  failed.  He  now  deplored  his 
reckless  conduct,  and  severely  bhuned  himself.  But  he 
would  reform — he  wished  to  refonn — lie  intended  to  reform. 
A  wife  would  entirely  change  his  character — would  make 
another  man  of  him..  Clare  should  see  how  steady  he  would 
become.  He  was  tired  of  town  life,  and  would  reside  alto- 
gether at  Monthermer  Castle.  She  might  shake  her  head, 
but  it  was  quite  true.  It  was  nonsense  to  recommend  some 
one  else  to  him.  IS'o  other  woman  but  she  should  be  his 
bride.  "Would  she  drive  him  to  desperation  by  persisting  in 
a  refusal ? 

Eefuse  him,  however,  Clare  did ;  gently,  kindly,  but 
firmly. 

If  G3ge  was  irritated  and  keenly  wounded  in  his  self-love 
by  Clare's  decision,  her  father  was  mortified  and  hurt  in  a 
much  greater  degree.  To  the  last  he  had  indulged  the  hope 
that  all  would  come  right.  His  daughter's  unqualified  rejec- 
tion of  Gage  came  like  a  clap  of  tiiuuder  upon  him — and  for 
a  wliile  took  away  his  power  of  utterance.  AYhen  he  reco- 
vered his  speech,  he  poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  her 
head.  She  did  not  seem  frightened,  and  when  he  had  done, 
merely  observed :  "  "Were  no  other  reasons  wanting,  father, 
you  yourself  woidd  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  match." 

"  How  so  r"  Pairlie  demanded,  fiercely  ;  but  receiving  no 
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answer,  he  added,  "  If  you  have  any  regard  for  this  young 
man  you  will  marry  him.  It  is  the  only  chance  of  saving 
him.     Eecollect  what  I  tell  you."     And  he  left  her. 

Great  rejoicings  had  taken  place  at  Monthermer  Castle 
when  the  young  lord  came  of  age,  and  the  tenantry  hailed 
his  return  with  delight,  hoping  he  would  remain  among 
them.  Mr.  Tairlie  had  already  become  obnoxious  from  his 
exactions,  and  the  loss  of  good  Squire  "Warwick  was  univer- 
sally deplored.  The  young  squire  they  hoped  would  rectify 
all  abuses  ;  reduce  their  rents,  which  had  been  suddenly 
raised ;  and  restore  the  good  old  times.  They  were  quite 
sure  Squire  Gage  must  be  too  like  his  worthy  father,  who 
would  listen  to  any  man,  and  help  him  if  he  deserved  it,  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  just  complaints. 

But  they  found  it  difficult— indeed,  impossible,  to  obtain 
a  hearing  from  Gage.  Mr.  Fairlie  took  care  that  those  who 
would  not  hold  their  tongues  should  never  approach  him. 
Gage  hated  business  of  all  kinds,  and  could  scarcely  be  got 
to  look  at  an  account.  It  bored  him  dreadfully,  and  he  could 
not  endure  to  be  bored.  Fully  aware  of  his  carelessness, 
Mr.  Pairlie  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  Placing  piles  of  bills, 
documents,  and  vouchers  before  the  young  squire,  he  opened 
ponderous  green-backed  account-books  with  large  brass 
clasps  for  his  inspection — quite  certain  he  would  examine 
none  of  them.  And  so  it  happened.  Gage  just  glanced  at 
the  bills,  and  tossed  them  aside,  closing  the  big  green-backed 
books  with  a  shudder. 

His  guiu'dianship  having  expired,  Mr.  Tairlie  offered  to 
resign  tlie  managerial  post  he  had  hitherto  filled  to  whomso- 
ever the  young  gentleman  might  appoint.  As  he  expected, 
he  was  xirgently  solicited  to  retain  the  office — and  lie  re- 
luctantly consented. 

Next  came  a  point  the  consideration  of  which  could  no 
longer  be  postponed  ;  namely,  the  fidjustmcnt  of  accounts 
between  guardian  and  ward.  The  latter,  it  appeared,  had 
advanced  to  the  former,  during  the  two  years  of  liis  minority, 
no  less  a  sum  than  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  ;  thus  leaving 
Gnge  onlv  a  beggarly  eight  thousaiurfor  the  first  year  of  his 
coming  into  possession.  Mr.  Fairlie  showed  the  astounded 
young  inan  how  extensively  he  had  been  pigeoned  at  college, 
wliat  sums  he  had  squandered  at  Paris  upon  IMademoisclle 
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Colombe  Mirepoii  of  the  Grand  Opera — Low  he  had  been 
plundered  at  the  gaming-tables  of  the  Palais  Eoyal — how 
egregiously  he  had  been  duped  at  Xaples  by  Signora  Ful. 
gioso,  an  adventuress  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  duchess — how 
lavishly  he  had  satisfied  the  demands  of  Sefiora  Catalina 
Hermoso,  prima  ballerina  at  Seville — how  he  had  been 
fleeced  by  Comit  Schaffirofi",  Heutenant-colonel  of  the  Seme- 
nowsky  Guards  at  St.  Petersburg — how  he  had  paid  the 
debts,  twice  over,  of  the  charming  Baroness  Yon  Prolich- 
lieben  at  Vienna — and  how,  in  short,  in  one  way  or  other,  he 
had  contrived  to  get  through  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
'  pounds. 

Aghast  at  this  recapitulation  of  his  extravagance,  Gage 
vowed  he  was  not  aware  he  had  spent  half  so  much,  and  en- 
deavoured to  hide  his  confusion  by  feigning  to  examine  the 
accounts  which  Mr.  Fairlie  again  pressed  upon  him.  But  he 
was  soon  tired  of  the  task,  and  hastily  signed  a  document, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  crafty  guardian's 
full  and  complete  release  and  discharge,  by  way  of  getting 
rid  of  a  disagreeable  matter. 

"  So  I  have  only  &•  paltry  eight  thousand  for  the  present 
year,  eh,  Fairlie  ?"  he  remarked.  "  How  the  deuce  am  I  to 
live  upon  it,  eh  r" 

"  Oh,  you  can  have  any  money  you  please,  of  course,  sir," 
tlie  other  replied :  "  but  you'U  excuse  me  for  saying,  that 
Jght  thousand  pounds  ought  to  go  a  long  way — a  very  long 
-^ay." 

"  It  won't  go  a  long  way  with  me,  Fairlie,  I  can  tell  you. 
I'll  begin  to  economise  next  year,"  Gage  rejoined,  walking 
away. 

"!Next  year,"  the  steward  muttered,  looking  after  him 
with  a  meaning  smile. — "He  economise — very  likely." 
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II. 

\^SITOIi3  TO  THE  CASTLE. — A  GAME  AT  QLEEK. 

While  Gage  was  yet  smarting  from  his  wound,  half  a 
dozen  visitors  arrived  at  the  Castle  ;  and  as  they  were  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  persons  calculated  to  cheer  him,  he  hailed 
their  appearance  with  unfeigned  delight.  All  six  were 
choice  spirits — at  least,  Gage  thought  them  so — various 
shades  and  grades  of  the  fop,  the  rake,  and  the  gambler.  One 
he  had  met  abroad — another  in  town — while  the  rest  were 
old  college  chums,  two  of  whom  had  participated  in  his  pas- 
times at  the  University,  and  shared  his  disgrace. 

Yv'^ith  two  exceptions,  they  were  all  very  young  men  ;  in- 
deed, the  oldest  of  them  was  not  more  than  thirty-five,  and 
in  right  of  his  seniority,  this  person  shall  be  first  described. 
How  stars  of  the  first  brilliancy  in  the  fashionable  hemi- 
sphere pale,  and  are  for  ever  extinguished !  From  1720  to 
— 30,  who  did  not  know  Beau  Freke  ?  AVho  knew  him  ten 
years  later  ?  AVho  recollects  him  now  ?  lienowued  for  hia 
daring  gallantry — his  success  at  play — his  address  at  arms—* 
(he  had  fought  four  duels,  and  each  time  killed  his  adver- 
sary)— his  magnificent  exterior,  and  his  consummate  taste  in 
dress,  Eeau  I'rekc  was  an  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  elegance 
and  fashion.  Ho  was  fond  of  talung  young  men  in  Imnd,  and 
launching  them  into  the  world — though  they  generally  paid 
rather  dearly  for  their  tuition — and  with  this  view  ho  had 
attached  himself  to  Monthermer.  Gage  looked  upou  him  as 
a  model,  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  hoped  some  day  to  be  like 
him. 

In  point  of  rank,  the  most  important  of  the  visitors  was 
Lord  JNk'lton,  a  young  nobleman  who  was  a  good  deal  upou 
the  lurf ;  who  consorted  chielly  with  blacklegs  and  jockeys, 
and  looked  like  a  blackleg  and  a  joclcey  himself,  betted  heavily, 
and  ran  horses  at  jN'cwmarket,  Doncaster,  York,  Lincoln,  and 
every  other  race-course  in  England. 

Next  iu  consequence  to  tlic  sporting  lord,  but  iucom- 
])arably  his  superior  in  manner  and  personal  appearance,  was 
ah'  Eandai  de  JMeschines,  the  ropre.<i'nLalive  of  a  very  ancient 
Cheshire  family — a  young  man,  reputed  to  be  very  rich,  and 
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known  to  be  verr  profligate.  Sir  Eandal  had  been  one  ot 
Beau  Freke's  pupils,  and  did  full  credit  to  his  instructor. 
K'at  Mist  and  Jack  Brassej  were  only  varieties  of  the  same^ 
genus.  As  vre  have  mentioned,  they  had  been  expelled  from 
Oxford  at  the  same  time  as  Gage. 

The  last  on  the  list,  and  noticeable  in  some  respects  from 
the  others,  was  Brice  Bunbury.  An  odd  fellow  was  Briee, — 
and  very  popular  with  a  certain  set  of  men  about  town.  He 
was  much  patronised  by  Beau  Freke,  who  found  him  very 
useful,  and  employed  him  upon  some  secret  services  not 
particularly  creditable  to  Brice's  notions  of  propriety  and 
morality.  But  Brice  was  not  strict.  Strange  how  he  got  on. 
He  had  nothing — that  was  notorious.  Tet  he  dressed  well, 
dined  well,  lodged  well — but  always  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense. Sometimes  one  person  paid  for  him,  sometimes 
another.  Always  borrowing  a  trifie,  he  never  repaid  the 
loan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Brice 
Bimbury  was  worth  a  whole  host  of  ordinary  led  captains 
and  parasites.  He  was  very  droU  and  diverting,  picked  up 
all  sorts  of  informatiou  about  pretty  actresses,  and  pretty 
women  generally,  and  could  convey  a  message  or  a  biUet- 
doux,  if  required,  vrith  jinequalled  dexterit}-  or  efirontery. 
Brice  had  already  dipped  a  little  into  Gage's  purse ;  and  he 
was  so  delighted  with  tlie  accommodating  disposition  of  the 
young  man,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
him  :  that  is,  so  long  as  the  young  man's  purse  should  be  well 
supplied,  and  continue  accessible. 

Mr.  Fairlie  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
visitors,  and  if  his  scheme  had  been  successful,  and  his 
daughter  had  been  engaged  to  voung  Monthermer,  he  would 
have  done  his  best  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the  house. 
As  it  was,  he  was  not  displeased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
persons  whom  he  felt  sure  would  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
ulterior  designs.  Beau  Freke  and  Sir  Eandal  came  together 
in  the  travelling  carriage  of  the  latter,  and  Brice  Bunbury 
was  accommodated  with  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the  conveyance, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  share  with  Mr.  Tibbits  and  IVIr. 
Trickett,  the  two  fine  gentlemen's  very  fine  gentlemen.  Brice 
was  fain  to  confess  that  the  valets  were  good  company. 
There  was  no  vast  diiference  between  tliem  and  their  masters, 
and  before  thev  reached  their  destination  he  had  contrived 
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to  get  a  good  deal  out  of  ttem.  Trickett  boasted  so  miica 
of  the  money  he  had  won  at  the  servants'  faro-table,  that 
Brice  thought  of  borrowing  a  trifle  from  him.  But  he  ab- 
stained, and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new  ally — for  such 
he  esteemed  him — that  he  slipped  a  guinea  into  his  hand  on 
parting — an  unheard-of  piece  of  generosity  on  his  part.  Lord 
Melton  came  attended  by  a  couple  of  grooms  and  a  couple  of 
race-horses,  Comus  and  Gaylass — he  was  going  on  to  the 
Spring  Meeting  at  ]S"ewmarket — and  Nat  Mist  and  Jack 
Brassey  brought  each  a  servant  with  him.  There  were 
several  other  guests  in  the  house — mostly  country  gentle- 
men— who  had  stayed  on  after  tlie  great  rejoicings,  to  whicli 
half  the  county  had  been  invited,  so  that  tbe  place  was  pretty 
full ;  and  a  large  party  was  assembled  daily  in  tlie  servants'- 
ball,  at  which  Messrs.  Tibbits  and  Trickett  cut  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  discoursed  of  town  life  and  town  pleasures, 
Vauxhall,  Eanelagh,  and  Marylebone  Gardens,  masquerades, 
routs,  and  ridottos,  to  the  delight  and  bewilderment  of  the 
cook  and  tlie  upper  housemaids,  who  longed  to  participate 
in  such  amusements.  To  be  sure  tliey  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  kind  from  Mr.  Bellairs,  young  master's  valet, 
but  never  such  piquant  details  as  were  now  given,  whicli 
made  them  blush  and  giggle  at  the  same  time; — and  tlien 
Mr.  Bellairs  was  too  consequential,  and  kept  himself  too 
mucli  to  himself;  and  they  couldn't  very  well  understand 
tlie  foreign  lingo  of  Monsieur  Silvain  Chassemouche,  tha 
Prench  valet,  whom  young  master  liad  picked  up  in  Paris — 
a  smart  gentleman  enough,  with  a  powdered  peruke,  and  a 
prodigiously  long  plaited  queue,  reaching  down  to  the  middle 
of  his  back,  but  not  much  accustomed  to  English  ways. 
Mr.  Pudscy,  the  butler,  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  new 
comers,  and  invited  them  to  spend  the  evening  with  him  in 
his  room,  where  they  sat  down,  five  of  'em,  including  Bellairs 
and  Chassemouchc,  to  a  few  bottles  of  old  Squire  AV^arwick's 
best  burgundy,  pronounced  exquisite  by  Silvain.  After 
that,  the  table  was  cleared  for  a  game  at  piquet,  from  which 
Mr.  Trickett,  as  usual,  came  oft'  a  winner.  At  social  and 
friendly  meetings  like  these,  tlicir  masters'  characters  were 
freely  discussed,  and  Mr.  Bellairs  did  not  hesitate  to  give  his 
opinion  that  the  young  squire  would  run  through  his  pro- 
nerty   pretty   quickly — an  opinion   which  was   backed  by 
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Pudsey  and  Chassemouche,  the  latter  of  whom  said  that  the 
youBg  gentleman  had  been  joliment  fourbe  at  Paris — and 
was  sure  to  be  diablement  trompe  a  Londres.  Mr.  Tibbits 
and  ilr.  Trickett  both  entirely  concurred  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  affirmed  that  their  masters  were  not  the  men  to  let 
such  an  easy  dupe  slip  through  their  fingers.  "  Brice  Bun- 
bury  has  his  eye  upon  him,  I  can  see,"  Mr.  Trickett  added. 

"  I  shall  have  an  eye  upon  master,  too,  gentlemen,"  Mr. 
Pudsey  said — "  and  shall  take  care  of  myself  as  far  as  I  can ; 
but  between  you  and  me,  for  I  shouldn't  like  it  to  go  no 
further,  I'll  tell  you  who'll  make  most  out  of  him." 

"  Mr.  Fairlie,  you  mean,"  IMr.  Bellairs  remarked.  "  I  knov/ 
he  will.     He  has  made  a  good  deal  already." 

"Nothing  to  what  he  tcill  make,"  the  butler  rejoined. 
"  You'll  see  what  he'll  do.  And  yet,  as  you  say,  Bellairs,  he 
has  done  pretty  well  in  two  years.  What  do  you  think  he 
aas  pocketed,  Mr.  Trickett  ?" 

'•  I  can't  say,  sir,  I'm  sure — a  thousand,  perhaps." 

'•  Xearer  twelve  thousand,  Mr.  Trickett — nearer  twelve. 
I  know  it  for  a  fact,  sir, — and  could  prove  it  if  I  chose. 
Remember,  we're  speaking  within  four  walls — nothing  goes 
out  of  this  room.  Why  he  wanted  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  young  squire." 

"  Unheard-of  impudence  I"  INIr.  Trickett  exclaimed.  '•'  How 
the  deuce  did  he  hope  to  persuade  your  young  gentleman  to 
such  folly  r" 

'•  Our  young  gentleman  required  no  persuasion,"  Mr. 
Pudsey  rejoined.  "  He  was  quite  ready  to  put  his  head  into 
the  noose — that  is,  if  there  had  been  a  noose ;  but  the  young 
lady  declined  to  execute  him." 

"  'Slife !  you  don't  mean  to  say  she  refused  him  ?" 

"  Tes,  Mr.  Trickett — that's  exactly  what  I  mean,  sir." 

'•  Egad !  she  must  be  a  girl  of  spirit,"  3Ir.  Tibbits  remarked 
— "  another  attachment  most  likely  r" 

"  I  don't  think  she  has,  sir,"  Mr.  Bellairs  observed.  "  Her 
maid,  Letty  Eougham,  tells  me  she's  dying  of  love  for  the 
young  squire." 

"Then  why  not  cure  herself,  if  that  be  the  case?"  Mr. 
Trickett  inquired,  facetiously. 

'•'  Sapristi!  the  remedy  is  in  her  own  hands,"  Silvain  said, 
with  a  laugh. 
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"  True,"  Mr.  Bellairs  rejoined.  "  Letty  declared  she  cried 
the  whole  night  after  she  had  refused  him,  but  though  the 
good-natured  lass  tried  to  reason  with  her,  she  wasn't  to  be 
brought  to  change  her  mind.  And  what  do  you  suppose  was 
the  reason  she  gave  Letty  for  refusing  our  young  master  ?" 

"  Faith,  I  can't  say,"  Mr.  Tibbits  replied.  "A  woman's 
reasons  always  pass  my  comprehension." 

"  She  said  he  was  too  much  of  a  rake — he  was  sure  to 
neglect  her — ha!  ha!" 

"A  strange  reason,  egad!"  quoth  Tibbits.  "Women 
generally  like  rakes — eh,  ^lounseer  Shassy?" 

"  jNIa  foi !  oui — en  France  surtout,"  Silvain  replied.  "  They 
prafare  always  the  roue  to  the  man  bien  regie." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  it  for  her,  Clare  Fairlie  is  very  different 
from  her  father,"  INIr.  Pudsey  observed. 

"  And  very  different  from  most  other  young  women,  I 
should  think,"  Mr.  Trickett  said.  "  0'  my  conscience!  she 
lias  lost  a  good  chance.  And  that  reminds  me  that  I  must 
give  you  a  chance  of  winning  back  your  money,  Mr.  Pudsey. 
Shall  we  have  a  game  at  Gleek  ?  Tou  don't  understand  it — 
eh  ?  I'll  soon  teach  you.  Only  three  persons  can  play,  so 
you  and  I  and  Mr.  Bellairs  will  sit  down.  Cut  the  pack, 
and  I'll  deal.  Four  cards  each  at  first.  ]SJ"ow  mark.  In 
this  game,  an  ace  is  called  Tib,  a  knave  Tom,  and  the  four  of 
trumps  Tiddy.  Tib  counts  for  fifteen  in  hand  and  eighteen 
in  play — Tom  is  nine — and  Tiddy  four.  Tou  understand. 
If  you  win  nothing  but  the  cards  dealt  you,  you  lose  ten. 
If  you  have  neither  Tib,  Tom,  Tiddy,  Queen,  JNIournival,  nor 
Gleek — as  is  my  case  just  now — you  lose;  but  if  you  have 
Tib,  Tom,  King,  and  Queen  of  Trumps  in  your  hand,  as  I 
see  you  have,  you  have  thirty  by  honours,  besides  the  cards 
you  arc  likely  to  win  by  them  at  play.  But  I'll  explain  it 
more  fully  as  wo  go  on.  You'll  soon  understand  it.  'Tis  Sir 
Randal's  favourite  game." 

While  they  were  playing,  the  others  looked  on  and  ha- 
zarded a  bet  now  and  then,  and  by-and-by  the  company  was 
i]]crcascd  by  the  entrance  of  Lord  Melton's  two  jockeys  with 
Nat  IMist'sVind  Jack  Brassey's  servants.  Mr.  Trickett  could 
deal  exactly  what  cards  he  ploased,  but  he  chose  to  let  Mr. 
Pudsey  win  on  this  occasion,  and  the  butler  was  delighted 
with  his  proficiency  at  Gleek.  The  evening  concluded  with 
a  round  game,  to  Avhich  all  the  party  sat  down. 
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The  next  morning,  the  butler  was  summoned  to  Mr. 
Fairlie's  room.  He  saw  in  an  instant  that  something  was 
wrong. 

•'  Ton  are  tired  of  your  place,  I  presume,  Mr.  Pudsey  r" 
3Ir.  Fairlie  said,  drily.  "  I  judge  so  from  your  indiscreet 
remarks  last  night,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  reported 
to  me.  I  am  content  to  overlook  the  offence  this  once,  but 
any  repetition  of  it — ^you  know  to  what  I  allude,  sir — wiU  be 
followed  by  your  immediate  dismissal." 

'•  I  thought  'Sir.  !5Icnthermer  was  master  here  now,"  the 
butler  stammered,  trying  to  brave  it  out. 

"  You  will  find  I  am  still  master  liere,  !5Ir.  Pudsey,"  the 
other  rejoined,  quietly.  '•  I  have  cautioned  you.  iXow  you 
may  go." 

"Plague  take  it,  who  can  have  told  him?"  the  butler 
muttered,  as  he  left  the  room  in  confusion.  "  It  must  be 
that  double-faced  BeUairs.     But  I'U  be  even  with  him." 

On  being  taxed  with  his  treachery,  the  chief  valet  indig- 
nantly denied  the  accusation.  He  betray  a  feUow-servant ! 
He  scorned  the  imputation  !  So  far  from  it,  he  himself  had 
received  a  similar  caution  from  'Mr.  Fairlie,  "Who  could  it 
be  ?  Their  suspicions  fell  upon  Chassemouche,  and  they 
determined  to  be  revenged  upon  him. 


ni. 
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Ox  tho  day  after  their  arrival,  Gage  conducted  his  guests 
over  the  Castle,  and  was  rather  disappointed  that  some  of 
them  did  not  admire  the  place  as  much  as  he  expected. 
Beau  Freke  and  SirEandal  thought  it  much  too  gloomy  and 
antiquated,  and  recommended  him  to  pull  it  down,  and  build 
another  mansion  on  its  site  in  the  Palladian  style,  with  stone 
rticos  and  an  octagonal  hall  with  a  gallery  round  it.  Gage 
nitted  this  might  be  much  handsomer,  but  he  was  pretty 
-»veli  satisfied  with  the  house  as  it  stood,  and  as  he  didn't 
think  he  should  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  it,  it  might 
perhaps  do — at  aU  events,  for  the  present. 
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''  Do  ! — I  tliiulc  if  will  do  very  -well,"  Briee  Bunbury  ex- 
claimed.    '•  I  only  wish  I  owned  it.     By  Jove  !  it's  splendid 
• — magnificent.     I'm  sorry  to  differ  with  a  genleman  of  such 
consummate  taste  as  Mr.  Freke,  but  I  really  must  say  I  : 
don't  find  it  gloomy  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  re-  \ 
markably  cheerful  and  comfortable  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  finer 
staircase  nor  a  better  dining-room.     And  as   to  this  long 
gallery,  surely  you  must  admit  it  to  be  grand — surprisingly  ; 
grand,  Sir  Eandal?"  ; 

'•'  The  pictures  are  very  good,  no  doubt,"  Meschines  re- 
plied; "but  they  might  be  better  j^laced ;  and  I  detest  old 
oak   furniture,    and   deeply-embayed   windows,    with    small 
panes  of  stained  glass.     Give  me  light  modern  French  case- 
ments —  pictures   by   "Watteau  —  painted   ceilings — Sevres 
china — gilt   clocks — large  mirrors — satin  couches — and  all  ' 
the  et  ceteras  of  an  apartment  in  the  style  of  his  Majesty 
Louis  Quinze.     I  have  an  old  hall  in  Cheshire,  full  of  black  . 
antediluvian  furniture,  high-backed  chairs' on  which  it  is  im-  \ 
possible  to  sit,  great  oak  tables  so  heavy  no  one  can  more  ■ 
them,  mirrors  so  dim  they  make  you  appear  like  a  ghost,  and 
portraits  of  my  ancestors,  one  of  whom  was  Earl  of  Chester, 
so  fierce  and  forbidding,  that  they  freeze  one's  blood  to  look 
at  them.     I  shall  do  what  I  recommend  Monthermer  to  do 
with  liis  Castle — pull  that  old  hall  down,  burn  its  old  furniture 
and  pictures,  and  build  myself  a  handsome  modern  mansion,   j 
when  I  can  afford  it,"  ' 

"  You  can  allbrd  to  build  just  as  well  as  I  can.  Sir 
Uaudal,"  Gage  observed,  laughing.  "  I've  no  money  to 
throw  away  on  bricks  and  morlar.  Have  I,  Fairlie  ?"  lie 
appealed  to  the  steward,  who  was  accompanying  them  over 
the  house. 

"  I  certainly  think  your  money  might  be  better  emploj'-ed 
than  in  building,  or  even  improvements  at  present,  sir,"  the 
other  returned.  "  Better  sell  Ihc  Castle  than  pull  it  down,  I 
think." 

"  Sell  the  Castle !"  Monthermer  exclaimed.  ''  I'd  as  soon 
sell  myself  to  Old  llarry.  What !  part  with  the  peat  of  my 
ancestors!  I  should  expect  them  all  to  i.ssue  from  their 
A'aults  to  reproach  me.  I'm  surprised  you  should  propose 
such  a  thing,  Fairlie." 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir.     I  did  not  mean  to  propose  it ;  but 
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I  am  glad  my  observation  lias  elicited  such  sentiments  from 
you.  My  advice  to  you  is  not  to  alter  the  place  at  all,  till 
you  have  fairly  tried  it.  As  to  selling  it,  that  was  merely  a 
jest.     Were  it  mine,  I  would  never  part  with  it." 

'•  Egad,  I  would  sell  every  acre  I  have,  if  it  had  belonged 
to  my  family  since  the  Conquest,  if  I  wanted  to  raise  the 
wind,"  Beau  Freke  said.  "  Keep  ths  house  as  it  is,  if  you 
will — but  if  you  love  me,  pull  down  those  imsightly  old 
ruins." 

"  What !  pull  down  the  remains  of  the  old  Castle,  erected 
by  Eadulphus  de  Monthermer — I  forget  in  whose  reign," 
Gage  cried.     "  It  would  be  absolute  sacrilege !" 

"  PuU  them  down,  and  build  a  summer-house  in  their 
place,"  Meschines  said. 

"  Or  stables,  and  a  kennel  for  -hounds,"  Lord  Melton 
suggested. 

"  Or  level  the  mound,  and  lay  out  the  spot  as  a  bowling- 
green,"  Jack  Brassey  remarked. 

"  I  shall  do  nothiug  of  the  kind,  gentlemen,"  Crage  re- 
joined. "  I  love  those  memorials  of  bygone  days,  and  shall 
do  my  best  to  preserve  them." 

'■  A  very  praiseworthy  resolution,  Mr.  Monthermer," 
Brice  Bunbury  remarked ;  "  and  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
ruins  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the 
grounds." 

"  They  are  generally  considered  so,"  Mr.  Fairlie  said. 

"  All  this  is  matter  of  taste,"  BeauFreke  observed ;  "  and 
if  Slonthermer  prefers  antiquity  to  beauty,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  I  should  no  more  think  of  preserving  those 
mouldering  walls,  than  I  should  of  keeping  an  ugly  old 
woman  about  my  premises.  But  you  say  you  can't  afford  to 
build,  Monthermer  ?  With  twenty  thousand  a  year  a  man 
may  do  anything." 

"  But  I  haven't  twenty  thousand  this  year.  Ask  Mr. 
Fairlie,  my  late  guardian,  and  he'll  teU  you  I  haven't  half 
the  amount." 

"  Since  you  force  me  to  speak,  sir,"  IMr.  Pairlie  replied, 
upon  whom  all  eyes  were  directed,  '•  I  must  explain  to  your 
friends— though  I  fancy  the  information  will  occasion  them 
no  great  surprise — that  you  have  anticipated  your  income  by 
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a  few  thousand  pounds ;  but  I  needn't  add,  you  can  command 
any  money  you  please." 

"  That  hint  shan't  be  lost  on  me,"  the  Beau  muttered. 

"  Nor  on  me,"  Meschines  said,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Mr.  Fairlie  seems  very  obliging,"  Brice  mused.  "  I 
dare  say  he  would  lend  one  a  trifle.  When  an  opportunity 
occurs,  I'll  try  him." 

Having  sufficiently  examined  the  house,  the  party  ad- 
journed to  the  stables,  where  Lord  Melton  began  to  depre- 
ciate the  stud,  just  as  much  as  Beau  Preke  had  cried  down 
the  habitation.  There  was  not  a  horse  worth  mounting,  he 
declared ;  and  his  two  jockeys,  who  were  standing  by,  con- 
firmed his  opinion.  Distrusting  his  own  judgment,  and 
thinkiug  his  noble  friend  must  be  right.  Gage  ended  by  buy- 
ing Comus  and  Gaylass.  These  matchless  animals  were  to 
do  wonders  at  jS"ewmarket,  and  enable  Gage,  as  their  owner, 
to  make  a  brilliant  entry  on  the  turf.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  youDg  gentleman  paid  a  good  price  for  them ;  but  not  so 
much  as  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  not' thrown  a  couple 
of  hunters,  selected  by  Lord  Melton  from  his  stud,  into  the 
scale.  Beau  Freke  and  Sir  Eandal  smiled  at  this  transaction, 
as  they  well  knew  the  young  man  was  bitten — and  so,  in- 
deed, did  all  the  others — but  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit 
understanding  among  them  that  no  one  was  to  interfere  with 
his  neighbour's  game.  Even  Mr.  Pairlie  did  not  offer  the 
slightest  opposition  to  the  arrangement,  but  congratulated 
Gage  on  his  bargain,  and  by  this  means  completely  esta- 
blished himself  in  Lord  Melton's  good  graces. 

Gage  next  proposed  a  ride,  and  steecls  being  provided  for 
the  whole  party,  they  set  off  into  tlio  park.  It  was  a  lovely 
spring  day,  and  the  woods,  either  bursting  into  leaf,  or  covered 
with  foliage  of  the  tendercst  green,  were  vocal  with  the 
melodies  of  the  birds.  The  long  glades  were  chequered  with 
glancing  shadows — the  rooka  were  busy  with  their  nests 
amid  the  tall  elm-trees — the  heron  was  winging  her  flight  to 
tlie  marslies — nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  a  gallop 
over  the  elastic  sod  of  the  park  on  such  a  morning — but  Gage 
had  an  object  in  taking  his  friends  beyond  its  limits,  and  ac- 
cordingly, after  crossing  it  in  a  westerly  direction,  he  passed 
through  a  lodge-gate,  and  entering  a  lane,  led  the  way  along 
it  for  about  a  couple  of  miles,  when  they  arrived  at  the  foot 
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of  a  considerable  eminence,  covered  with  furze  and  occasional 
brushwood,  A  narrow  bridle-road  led  towards  its  summit, 
and  tracking  this  they  soon  reached  a  bare  piece  of  ground, 
with  nothing  upon  it  but  a  small  circular  stone  structure, 
whence  an  extensive  view  was  obtained.  On  one  side  lay  the 
noble  park,  which  they  had  just  quitted,  with  its  ancient 
mansion,  and  stiU  more  ancient  ruins,  distinguishable  through 
the  trees.  On  the  other,  a  fair  and  fertile  country,  with  a 
river  winding  through  it  on  its  way  to  the  sea — numerous 
scattered  farm-houses — and  here  and  there  a  village,  with  a 
grey  old  chiu-ch,  contiguous  to  it.  A  range  of  hills,  about  six; 
nules  off,  bounded  the  inland  prospect,  and  other  high  land, 
about  equidistant  in  the  opposite  direction,  cut  off  a  view  of 
the  sea,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  visible.  The  hill, 
on  which  the  party  were  standing,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  vale  of  some  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  indeed  there  was  no  corresponding  eminence  near  it 
except  that  part  of  the  park  on  which  the  mansion  and  the 
old  Castle  were  situated. 

"  This  is  called  Beacon  Hill,  gentlemen,"  Grage  said. 
"  "What  think  you  of  the  view  r" 

"  By  Jove !  I  think  it  remarkably  fine,"  Brice  replied.  "  I 
never  saw  anything  to  equal  it — never,  upon  my  veracity." 

"I  have  brought  you  here,"  Gage  continued,  with  a  smile 
of  pride,  "  because  all  you  behold  from  this  point  is  my  pro- 
perty." 

"  By  Jove !  you  don't  say  so  P'  Brice  exclaimed.  "  "What ! 
aU  those  villages — stop  !  let's  coimt — one,  two,  three,  four — 
and  innumerable  cottages — all  those  yoxirs,  Monthermer, 
eh  ?" 

"  Every  house — every  cottage — every  tree  is  mine,"  Gage 
answered.  "  I  confess  I  feel  some  pride  in  siu'veying  my  pos- 
sessions. My  father  used  often  to  bring  me  here  to  look  at 
them,  and  the  very  last  time  we  were  together  on  this  spot, 
he  said  to  me,  '  All  below  us  will  one  day  be  yours,  my  boy, 
and  when  you  are  master  of  the  property,  take  care  of  it.'  " 

"  Deuced  good  advice  on  the  old  gentleman's  part,"  Brice 
said.     At  which  remark  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  check  your  merriment,  gentlemen," 
Gage  observed,  "  but  I  cannot  join  in  it ;  and  you  will  under- 
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stand  wliy  I  cannot,  when  I  tell  you  it  was  at  tlie  foot  of  this 
very  hill  that  my  poor  father  met  his  death." 

"  ]N"ear  yonder  pollard  willow,  by  the  brook,"  Mr.  Fairlie 
said.  "  His  horse  fell  with  him  while  jumping  the  hedge.  I 
will  show  you  the  exact  spot,  if  you  please." 

Hereupon,  the  party  slowly  and  silently  descended  the  hill, 
and  they  were  approaching  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  when 
a  tall,  powerfully-made  man,  of  middle  age,  and  in  the  garb  of 
a  farmer,  suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a  haystack,  and 
made  his  way  towards  Gage.  As  he  neared  the  young  squire 
the  man  took  off  his  hat,  evidently  meaning  to  address  him. 
Mr.  Pairlie,  however,  angrily  motioned  him  with  his  hunting- 
whip  to  stand  back. 

"The  squire  can't  speak  to  you  now,  Mark  Eougham,"  he 
cried.     "  Don't  you  see  he's  engaged  ?     Anotlier  time." 

"I  must  speak  when  I  can,"  Kougham  rejoined;  "and  if 
there  be  one  spot  in  tlie  whole  country  where- 1  ought  to  be 
listened  to  by  t'  squire,  it  be  this — seeing  it  were  here  I 
lifted  up  his  father  when  he  fell,  and  tended  him  till  assist- 
ance were  brought.  The  worthy  gentleman  thanked  me  wi' 
his  eyes,  tliough  he  could  not  thank  me  wi'  his  lips." 

"Indeed,  I  was  never  told  of  this  till  now,  Kougham," 
Gage  said.  "  Speak  out,  my  good  man.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"  Tou  had  better  not  trouble  the  squii*e,  I  tell  you, 
]lougham,"  jMr.  Fairlie  interposed.  "  Come  up  to  the  Castle 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  No,  I'll  speak  now,  since  liis  honour  be  willing  to  listen 
to  me,"  Mark  said,  stoutly.  "  Bo  I  to  quit  Cowbridge  Earm, 
Bir,  wliich  I've  held  for  twenty  years  myself,  and  which  my 
father  and  his  father  held  for  jiigh  a  century  before  me  ?" 

"  Quit  your  farm,  lioughain  !     Certainly  not." 

"I  knew  your  honour  wouldn't  do  it,"  Mark  cried,  in  a 
broken  voice.     "  I  told  Mr.  Fairlie  so,  sir." 

"I'll  explain  all  to  you  afterwards,  sir,"  Fairlie  said. 
"  This  man  has  to  blame  himself  for  being  ejected." 

"  Good  gracious!  Mr.  Fairlie — you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
have  ejected  him  from  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  and 
bred  ?  He  must  have  it  again — together  with  the  farm,  and 
at  a  lower  rent." 

"  I  only  want  it  at  the  old  rent,  sir,  Eougham  interposed.  „ 
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"  Wtat !  has  his  rent  been  raised  ?"  Grage  exclaimed. 
«0h!  Mr.  Fairlie." 

"You  dog,  I'll  make  you  pay  for  this,"  the  steward  mut- 
tered betweeu  liis  ground  teeth  ;  but  he  said  aloud,  "  Very 
well,  sir.  The  man  shall  be  reinstated  in  Cowbridge  Farm, 
and  his  rent  lowered,  as  you  desire." 

"  Heaven's  blessings  on  your  head, sir!"  Mark  ejaculated, 
fervently,  regarding  Gage  gratefully  with  eyes  to  which  tears 
had  sprung.  "  You  ha'  done  a  good  deed,  and  one  I  be 
certain  your  worthy  father  would  have  approved  of." 

Grage  made  no  reply,  for  his  breast  was  too  full,  and  he  rode 
off,  attended  by  the  others.  ^  Mr.  Fairlie  foUowed  them 
somewhat  more  slowly,  he  cast  a  vindictive  glance  towards 
Eougham,  and  shook  his  whip  at  him. 

"Ah!  you'd  lay  it  across  my  shoulders,  I  make  no  doubt, 
sir,  if  you  dared,"  Mark  ejaculated.  "  Poor  young  gentle- 
man, how  kind-hearted  he  be !  He  be  in  bad  hands,  I  mis- 
doubt. Lucky  for  me  I  caught  sight  of  him  on  the  Beacon 
Hill.  There  be  an  old  saying  that  one  of  the  Monthermers 
should  lose  his  fortune  by  this  hill,  and  another  win  it.  One 
part  of  the  prophecy  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  Squire  Warwick,  How  it  may  be  as  to  t'other  we  shall 
see." 

A  momentary  impression  was  produced  upon  Gage  by  the 
foregoing  occurrence,  but  it  was  speedily  effaced.  He  had  a 
vague  notion  that  others  of  his  tenants  might  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  Mark  Eougham,  and  he  internally 
resolved  to  inquire  into  the  matter  on  the  first  opportunity. 
But  the  opportunity  never  came.  "With  a  really  kind  heart 
and  good  disposition,  he  was  so  engrossed  by  pleasure,  and 
Bo  averse  to  trouble  of  any  kind,  that  he  was  sure  to  let  things 
take  their  course,  even  though  aware  that  it  was  in  a  wrong 
direction.  Besides,  he  stood  in  great  awe  of  Mr.  Fairlie,  and 
it  was  only  very  rarely  that  he  ventured  to  differ  with  him  in 
opinion,  for  though  seemingly  easy  and  complying,  the  steward 
made  it  evident  by  his  manner  that  he  did  not  like  inter- 
ference. In  regard  to  Mark  Eougham,  Mr.  Fairlie  volun- 
teered an  explanation  to  Gage  as  they  rode  home,  which  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  the  young  gentleman.  For  his  own  part, 
the  steward  declared,  he  was  glad  Mr.  Monthermer  had  re- 
instated Mark,  for  though  a  thick-headed  dolt,  and  as  obstinate 
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as  one  of  his  own  hogs,  he  believed  him  to  be  a  well-meaning 
fellow  in  the  main.  He  could  well  afford  to  pay  an  increased 
rent  for  Cowbridge  Farm,  but  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  He 
had  been  often  latterly  in  arrear.  Other  people  were  ready 
and  willing  to  take  the  farm  at  a  higher  rent.  In  fulfilment 
of  his  duty  to  IMr.  Monthermer,  he  (Mr.  Fairlie)  did  not  con- 
ceive he  had  any  option  but  to  act  as  he  had  done  towards 
Eougham,  and  turn  him  out ;  though  the  proceeding  might 
appear  harsh,  and  was  decidedly  against  his  own  inclinations. 

"  It  won't  do  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  these  people,  I 
assure  you,  sir,"  he  concluded.  "  They  will  impose  upon 
your  good-nature  if  they  can.  The  less  you  see  of  them  the 
better — till  you  understand  how  to  deal  with  them." 

"  I  will  never  be  a  hard  landlord,  Fairlie,"  G-age  said. 

"  No  fear  of  that,  sir,"  the  other  rejoined,  with  a  smile,  '•'  or 
you  are  not  your  father's  son.  But  you  must  not  err  on  the 
other  side,  and  be  too  yielding,  or  there  will  be  no  end  to 
their  demands.     Leave  them  to  me." 

This  was  all  that  passed  on  the  subject. 


lY. 

HOW  SIR  RANDAL  DE  MESCIIINES   PROPOSED  TO  CURE  GAGE  OF  HIS  PASSION.     | 

Mr.  Fathlie  got  on  very  well  with  the  visitors,  and  the  \ 
visitors  got  on  very  well  with  Mr.  Fairlie.  They  met  each 
other  half-way.  At  first  the  new  comers,  not  knowing  their 
man,  regarded  tlie  steward  with  dislike,  as  a  probable  bar  to 
their  projects,  but  tbey  soon  found  out  that  he  was  anything 
but  unfavourably  disposed  towards  them.  A  race  in  the 
])ark  between  Comus  and  Gaylass,  proposed  by  Lord  Melton, 
v.-as  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Fairlie — and  he  only  laughed 
wlicn  Gage,  who  backed  the  maro,  lost  a  heavy  bet  upon  her 
to  the  noble  lord.  He  miglit  well  laugh,  for  he  had  gone 
halves  witli  the  titled  blackleg.  Jirioe  IJuubury  borrowed  a 
trifle  from  him,  and  was  told  l)y  Fairlie,  who  acted  as  pay- 
ina.ster,  lie  miglit  make  free  with  the  liberal  young  gentle- 
man's purse.  Fairlie,  we  may  be  sure,  didn't  mean  to  supply 
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liim  in  this  way  for  nothing.  Xafc  Mist  and  Jack  Brassey 
were  more  easily  won  over,  being  accessible  on  the  side  of 
good  living.  The  most  sxmiptuoua  repasts  were  daily  pre- 
pared, and  the  cellar  was  ransacked  for  its  choicest  wines. 
Some  port  as  old  as  Charles  the  Second's  time  was  produced, 
and  much  admired,  especially  by  Nat  Mist ;  so  Mr.  Fairlie 
took  care  a  bottle  of  it  should  ever  after  be  set  before  him. 
Jack  Brassey  was  a  great  gourmand,  and  his  tastes  in  this 
particular  were  carefully  studied.  The  cook  achieved  wonders, 
and  Jack  did  ample  justice  to  her  performances.  Cards  and 
dice  were  introduced  each  evening,  without  the  slightest  op- 
position from  Mr.  Fairlie,  though  he  could  not  be  unaware 
of  the  full  extent  of  Gage's  losings,  since  he  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  It  seemed  a  positive  pleasure  to  him  to 
hand  over  a  hundred  or  two  of  a  morning  to  Beau  Freke  or 
Sir  Eandal.  Thus  encouraged,  the  two  latter  gentlemen 
began  to  meditate  a  bolder  stroke,  and  though  they  hardly 
breathed  a  word  of  their  intentions  to  each  other,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  their  secret  thoughts  were  divined  by  Mr. 
Fairlie,  for,  one  day,  while  discharging  Gage's  debts  of 
honour,  as  usual,  he  remarked  to  them,  with  a  significance 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  '"'  Ton  are  so  lucky,  gentlemen,  that 
out  of  consideration  for  my  young  friend,  I  ought  to  check 
his  tendency  to  play,  or  bid  him  select  less  skilful  opponents. 
However,  he  must  buy  his  experience — I  am  quite  aware  of 
that.  I  only  wish  I  could  go  shares  with  you,  for  then,  if 
you  happened  to  make  a  hit — a  good  hit,  mind — I  might 
chance  to  come  in  for  a  thousand  myself." 

"Foregad!  ]Mr.  Fairlie,"  Beau  Freke  cried,  "you  would 
seem  to  insinuate  that  we  ought  to  win  thjfee  thousand 
pounds." 

'•  I  insinuate  nothing,  sir,  but  if  you  do  win  that 
amount " 

"  Ton  wUl  expect  a  third  of  it,"  Sir  Eandal  said,  conclud- 
ing the  sentence.  '•'  Agreed,  ^Ir.  FairKe.  Henceforth,  you 
are  associated  with  us.  Our  winnings  are  your  winnings.—- 
A  precious  rascal!  But  we  must  have  him  with  us,"  he 
added  to  the  Beau,  as  they  left  the  room,  '•  or  he'U  spoil  our 
play — that's  certain." 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  youth  of  Gage's  confiding 
disposition  would  hesitate  to  disclose  his  secret  griefs  to  his 
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friends,  especially  to  such  of  them  as  lie  fancied  would  sym- 
pathise with  him ;  but  he  chose  an  odd  time  for  making  the 
revelation,  and  did  it  in  an  odd  way.  One  morning,  while 
under  the  hands  of  Chassemouche,  and  while  Beau  Freke 
and  Sir  Eandal  were  sipping  their  chocolate  beside  him,  he 
suddenly  started  up,  and  breaking  away  from  the  astonished 
coiffeur,  who  stood  staring  at  him,  open-mouthed,  with  comb 
and  curling-irons  uplifted,  and  with  his  queue  almost  erect 
with  astonishment,  uttered  a  few  frantic  and  unintelligible 
ejaculations,  and  proceeded  to  describe  himself  as  the  un- 
luckiest  dog  in  the  whole  world. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  the  Beau  inquired,  tranquilly  re- 
garding him. 

"  I  cannot  chase  her  image  from  my  breast,"  G-age  pur- 
sued,    "I'm  wretched — distracted." 

"  "Whose  image  ?"  Sir  Eandal  demanded.  "  I  thought  you 
had  long  since  forgotten  Colombo  Mirepoix  ?" 

"  I  heard  there  was  a  little  milliner  in  St.  James' s-street 
whom  you  cast  eyes  on,"  Beau  Preke  said.  "Is  she  the 
cause  of  your  affliction  ?  If  so,  egad,  we'll  send  Brice  for 
her  at  once." 

"  This  is  a  vraie  affaire  de  ecexir,  messieurs,"  Chassemouche 
said.  "  Mon  maitre  est  eperdiiment  amoureux — I  tell  him  ho 
shall  console  himself — but  ho  will  not  believe  me.  He  fret — 
pauvre  monsieur,  how  he  fret — he  break  his  heart — and  about 
what? — a  prude." 

"  Peace,  Chasscmouclie.     Clare  is  not  a  prude." 

"  Soh  !  we  liave  learnt  licr  name,  at  all  events,"  Sir  Eandal 
said. 

"  Messieurs,  I  appeal  to  you,"  Chassemouche  cried.  "  Am 
I  wrong  to  tityle  tluit  demoiselle  a  prude,  who  shall  refuse  un 
si  bon  parti  coniiiic  mon  maitre — refuse  liim  when  ho  kneel 
at  her  feet,  and  offer  licr  his  hand  ? — and  she  not  his  equal, 
messieurs,  who  ought  to  feel  flattce— lionoree  by  his  notice." 

"  Silence,  I  say,  Chassemouche,"  Gage  roared. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur.  My  devotion  make  me  speak.  It  is 
Mademoiselle  Clare  Fairlio  of  whom  monsieur  est  si  amoureux. 
J  ugez,  messieurs,  if  I  am  wrong  in  saying  she  ought  to  be 
Here  of  the  admiration  of  such  a  one  as  my  master." 

"  Once  more  I  bid  you  hold  your  peace,  Chassemouche." 
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"Is  it  possible  you  can  tare  offered  this  girl  marriage, 
Monthermerr"  Beau  Freke  asked. 

"Monsieur,  you  juge  it  impossible — but  it  is  perfectly 
true,  parole  d'honneur  !"  Chassemouche  replied. 

"Tou  do  not  contradict  him,  Monthermer,  and  I  must 
therefore  conclude  Chassemouche  is  right.  'Sdeath!  what 
could  put  such  a  thought  into  your  head  ?  Tou  must  be  be- 
witched. Marry  at  your  time  of  life — with  your  fortune — 
your  position.     Marry  Fairlie's  daughter !     Bah!" 

"  Exactly  what  I  say  to  monsieur,"  Chassemouche  inter- 
posed. 

"  Ten — twenty  years  hence,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think 
of  a  wife,"  the  Beau  pursued.     "  It  were  madness  now." 

"  "Word  for  word  what  I  tell  him,"  Chassemouche  said. 
"  Monsieur  doit  prendre  une  femme  quand  il  a  jete  le  premier 
feu  de  sa  jeunesse.  He  will  tire  of  Mademoiselle  Clare  in  a 
month." 

"  Chassemouche,  I'll  strangle  you,  if  you  go  on  thu3," 
Gage  cried,  furiously. 

"  Faith !  you've  had  a  narrow  escape,  Monthermer,"  Sir 
Handal  said ;  "  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it.  It  is  not 
every  woman  who  would  have  let  you  off  so  easily." 

"  I  tell  him  that  too,"  the  loquacious  valet  remarked. 

"But  what  can  be  her  motive  for  refusing  you?"  the 
joung  baronet  pursued. 

"  She  say  he  is  too  much  of  a  rake,"  Chassemouche  replied, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Poh !  poh !  an  idle  reason.  She  must  have  another.  Of 
course,  she's  handsome,  or  you  wouldn't  be  in  love  with  her, 
Monthermer." 

"  She's  a  divinity,"  Gage  cried,  rapturously. 

"  And  the  goddess  inhabits  this  paradise  ?  Strange  she  has 
not  dazzled  us  with  her  presence.  Her  father  locks  her  up, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"Mais  non,  monsieur,"  Chassemouche  replied.  "Mr. 
Fairlie  scold — no  matter — she  not  leave  her  room." 

"My  curiosity  is  piqued,"  Meschines  replied.  "I  must 
contrive  to  see  her.  She  may  listen  to  me,  though  she  won't 
to  you,  Monthermer." 

"  Sir  Eandal,  I  will  not  permit  this,"  Gage  cried,  sternly. 
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"Let  him  alone,"  Beau  Preke  said.  "  Coat  what  it  will, 
you  must  be  cured  of  this  foolish  passion." 

"  But,  my  good  fellow,  I  shall  die  under  the  operation." 

"  Die  !  pshaw !  You  will  live  to  laugh  at  your  infatuation." 

"After  all,  there  is  no  risk.  Her  heart  is  as  hard  as 
marble.     Try  her,  if  you  like,  Meschines." 

"  I  mean  to  do  so,"  the  young  baronet  replied. 

"Zounds!"  G-age  cried,  with  a  sudden  pang,  "I  was 
wrong  in  giving  you  permission.     I  recal  it." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  Sir  Eandal  replied,  with  a  laugh.  "  "Why 
fear,  if  you  think  she  is  proof  against  me  ?" 

"  Oai,  n'ayez  pas  peur,  monsieur,"  Chassemouche  said, 
with  a  grin.  "  Asseyez-vous,  je  vous  en  prie,  et  laissez-moi 
finir  de  vous  coifFer." 

His  master's  toilette  completed,  Chassemouche  quitted  the 
room.  On  the  landing-place  he  was  met  by  Bellairs,  who 
informed  him  Mr.  Fairlie  desired  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Corbleu !     What  about  ?"  the  Frencliman  demanded. 

"  Can't  say,"  the  valet  replied  ;  "  but  he  seems  in  a  terrible 
fume." 

And  tlie  trembling  coiffeur  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
stcvrard's  apartments. 


V. 

DfTRODUCING  ARTHUn    P0YNING3   OF   HEF.DIIAJt   AND   Uli  SISTER  LUCY. — A 
LETTER  FROM  CLARE  FAIRLIE. 

Sir  Hugh  Poynikgs  of  Eecdham  was  one  of  AVarwick  de 
Montliermcr's  oldest  and  most  valued  friends;  and  if  things 
liad  turned  out  as  they  ought  (which  tliey  rarely  do),  the 
two  wortliy  gentlemen  would  luivc  been  united  by  ties 
sl)-oiigcr  tlian  those  of  mere  regard — namely,  by  a  family 
alliance.  Lucy  Poyuings  was  destined  by  her  father  for 
Gage,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  thwart  the  old  gentle- 
man's designs.  Squire  Warwick  was  equally  desirous  of  the 
match  ;  but  his  sou  could  not  be  induced  to  become  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  plan. 

Vei'v  pretty,  very  amiable  and  accomplished  was  Lucy,  and 
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calculated,  it  would  seem,  ia  all  respects  to  make  tlie  TOiing 
fellow  happy — only  he  coiild  not  be  brought  to  think  so.  He 
liked  her  well  enough ;  but  she  did  not  interest  him  ia  the 
least.  When  a  boy,  he  used  to  call  her  his  "  little  wife,"  but 
he  dropped  the  tender  appellation  as  he  advanced  in  years 
and  began  to  understand  its  import.  Lucy  played  charmingly 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  sang  some  of  Dr.  Ame's  and  Br. 
Pepuch's  airs  very  sweetly ;  but  he  cared  not  to  listen  to  her 
music  or  singing.  Any  one  else  pleased  him  just  as  well  as 
Lucy  as  a  partner  in.  a  minuet  or  a  jig,  though  she  was  ac- 
counted a  most  graceful  dancer.  She  had  the  softest  blue  eyes 
imaginable,  and  the  fairest  skin :  unluckily,  the  eyes  that  did 
most  execution  with  Gage  were  of  the  opposite  hue,  and  the 
complexion  he  chiefly  admired  was  that  of  a  brunette.  So 
Lucy,  not  being  wanting  in  discernment,  nor  destitute  of 
proper  spirit,  declared  to  her  father  (though  her  tearftd  eyes 
contradicted  the  assertion)  that  she  coiild  never  think  of 
Gage  as  a  husband.  Sir  Hugh  laughed  at  her,  and  said  she 
didn't  know  her  own  mind,  and  would  change  it  before  she 
was  a  year  older — she  must  leave  him  to  judge  what  was  best 
for  her — he  should  dispose  of  her  as  he  saw  fit,  and  so  forth. 
But  he  came  round  to  her  opinion  in  the  end.  Squire  "War- 
wick, also,  perceiving  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  the  matter 
with  his  son,  though  surprised  and  vexed  at  the  lad's  insensi- 
bility to  so  fine  a  girl  as  Lucy,  gave  up  the  cherished  idea  of 
Gage's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend — not 
without  considerable  regret. 

Lucy  Poynings  had  a  brother,  Arthur,  about  two  years 
older  than  herself,  who  had  been  Gage's  constant  playmate 
during  boyhood  ;  and  at  this  pleasant  period  of  life  tlie  two 
lads  were  never  happy  apart,  and  little  dreamed  that  their 
friendship  could  be  interrupted.  But  as  their  respective 
characters  began  to  be  developed,  and  very  opposite  qualities 
and  tastes  in  each  to  be  displayed,  the  warmth  of  their  feel- 
ings rapidly  cooled  down,  and*  from  being  inseparable,  they 
were  rarely  together. 

A  fine  liigh-spirited  youth  was  Arthur  Poynings — hand- 
some withal,  weil-made,  well-grown,  fair-haired,  and  with 
light  blue  eyes  like  those  of  his  sister.  But  he  had  nothing 
of  the  fop  about  him.  He  excelled  in  aU  manly  exercises,  and 
even  as  a  lad  was  considered  the  most  straightforward  rider 
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iu  SuiFolk.  He  thought  Gage  too  much  of  a  coxcomb  and  a 
Sybarite ;  while  Gage  thought  him  rustic,  ill-dressed,  ill-bred, 
and  only  one  degree  better  than  a  clown.  A  sort  of  rivalry 
sprang  up  between  the  lads  in  the  hunting-field,  and  they 
had  frequent  disputes  as  to  which  was  the  best  horseman ; 
till  these  were  settled  by  young  Poj'^nings,  who  performed  an 
extraordinary  feat,  which  Gage  dared  not  undertake.  Our 
two  youths  were  next  at  Oxfoj'd  together,  but  little  intimacy 
was  kept  up  between  them  there;  especially  after  Squire 
Warwick's  death,  when  Gage  launched  out  into  such  extrava- 
gance and  folly.  Arthur  did  not  read  very  hard,  it  is  true ; 
biat  neither  did  lie  drink,  game,  or  riot,  and  he  was  therefore 
styled  a  milksop,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  sneak,  by  Gage's  asso- 
ciates, though  you  may  be  sure  none  of  these  opprobrious 
epithets  could  be  justly  applied  to  him.  Jack  Brassey  even 
went  so  far  as  to  molest  him  ;  but  he  had  reason  to  repent  his 
rashness ;  and  the  severe  chastisement  he  received  operated 
as  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the  others.  Arthur  was  not  annoyed 
afterwards. 

Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Poynings  with  their  family  had  been 
bidden  to  the  festivities  at  Monthermer  Castle,  when  ica 
young  lord  attained  his  majority,  but  they  coldly  declined  the 
invitation ;  for,  in  fact,  the  old  baronet  disapproved  so  much 
of  Gage's  scandalous  proceedings,  and  was  so  incensed  against 
him  for  his  folly  and  the  little  respect  he  displayed  for  his 
father's  memory,  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  hear  his 
name  mentioned.  Sir  Hugli  declared  he  would  not  counte- 
nance such  goings  on  by  his  presence ;  nor  sho\ild  any  one 
belonging  to  him  enter  the  young  rake's  disorderly  house, 
niucli  less  Lady  Poynings,  or  Liicy.  The  latter  alone  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  young  man,  for  whom  she  still 
nourished  a  strong  aflection.  He  was  very  young,  she  said, 
and  might  reform — nay,  he  was  sure  to  reform,  and  make  a 
shining  character  in  time.  Sir  Hugh  angrily  bade  her  hold 
her  tongue— she  knew  nothing  about  rakes — they  never  re- 
formed till  ruined  in  health  and  estate — she  had  had  a  lucky 
escape.  It  was  well  Squire  Warwick  was  iu  his  grave — or 
hia  son's  misconduct  would  have  hurried  him  there.  Poor 
Lucy  heaved  a  sigh,  and  thought  she  would  take  Gage  witli 
all  his  faults.     Young  women  arc  more  lenient  towards  our 
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indiscretions,  and  more  hopeful  of  our  amendment,  tlian 
flinty-hearted  seniors,  ■who  judge  of  us  by  themselves. 

However,  there  was  another  circumstance  connected  ■with 
Monthermer  Castle  and  its  inmates  of  which  Sir  Hugh  -was 
ignorant ;  but  if  he  had  been  aware  of  it,  it  would  have  beeu 
sufficient  in  itself  to  deter  him  from  going  there — or  allovring 
his  son  to  go  there.  The  old  baronet  was  one  of  those  who 
had  early  seen  through  Felix  Fairlie,  and  he  had  determined 
to  expose  him  to  the  master  he  was  sure  he  was  ■wronging ; 
but,  unluckily,  he  postponed  his  intention  until  too  late.  He 
thought  the  steward  a  consummate  rascal  and  hypocrite ;  and 
aU  Fairlie' 8  subsequent  actions  convinced  him  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinion.  Judge,  then,  what  would  have  been  his 
rage  and  mortification,  if  he  had  kuown  that  his  son — hia 
only  son — the  heir  to  his  title — should  have  dreamed  of 
vmiting  himself  to  Fairlie's  daughter.  Tet  such  was  the 
case,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  Sir  Hugh  was  exceedingly 
proud,  and  if  Fairlie  had  been  an  honest  man,  he  would  have 
deemed  the  connexion  a  misalliance :  as  it  was,  he  would 
have  held  it  to  be  utterly  disgraceful  and  dishonouring  to  his 
son,  and  never  to  be  forgiven  on  his  own  part. 

Arthur  Poynings  did  not  tliiuk  of  this  when  he  fell  in  love 
■with  Clare  Fairlie ;  or  rather,  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her  before  he  thought  of  his  father's  opinion  at  all. 
"When  fairly  in  the  scrape,  he  began  to  consider  how  to  get 
out  of  it.  Sir  Hugh,  he  felt,  would  be  very  angry  at  first, 
but  he  was  sure  to  relent  in  time ;  and  Clare  was  so  sweet  a 
creature  she  could  not  fail  to  win  him  over.  Thus  he 
argued,  as  lovers  always  argue,  wheu  similarly  circumstanced. 
Luckily,  Sir  Hugh  was  not  tried. 

And  now  for  the  history  of  Arthur's  passion. 

Lucy  Poynings  had  been  long  acquainted  ■with  Clare 
Fairlie,  and  thinking  her  the  most  beautiful  creatiu-e  she 
had  ever  seen,  as  well  as  the  most  amiable,  she  spoke  of  her 
in  such  rapturous  terms  to  Arthur,  that  she  naturally  roused 
his  curiosity  to  behold  the  marvel.  The  desire  was  not  long 
ungratified,  and  the  young  man  owned  that  his  sister  had 
good  reason  for  her  commendation.  In  brief,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Clare — violently  in  love — and  made  Lucy  the  confidante 
of  his  passion.    The  heedless  girl  did  not  discourage  him,  for 
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she  th  ought  as  little  of  the  consequences  as  he  did  himself, 
and  never  stopped  to  reflect  whether  Sir  Hugh  aad  Lady 
Poynings  might  like  the  match  or  not.  She  only  considered 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  charming  sister-in- 
law  as  Clare ;  and  when  matters,  as  she  conceived,  had  made 
sufficient  progress — for  Arthur  and  the  steward's  daughter 
frequently  met,  and  the  young  man  fancied  his  attentions 
were  not  disagreeable  to  the  object  of  his  affections — she 
willingly  consented  to  speak  to  Clare  on  his  behalf,  and  to 
plead  his  cause  with  her,  if  it  required  pleading,  which  she 
did  not  anticipate. 

Imagine  her  distress  on  finding  Arthur's  suit  hopeless,  and 
Clare  her  own  rival. 

Though  the  flame  of  jealousy  was  kindled  in  her  bosom  on 
making  the  discovery,  it  was  quickly  extinguished  when  she 
learnt  Clare's  determination  in  regard  to  Grage.  Lucy  was 
too  much  in  love  herself  not  to  know  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice 
which  the  other  was  prepared  to  make ;  nor  could  she  refuse 
her  her  profoundest  sympathies.  They  mingled  their  tears 
together  for  a  brief  space,  those  two  unhappy  maidens,  unable 
to  afford  each  other  any  solace;  and  then  separated,  with 
sentiments  of  increased  mutual  regard. 

The  intelligence  conveyed  to  him  by  his  sister  filled  Arthur 
with  bitter  disappointment,  and  drove  him  almost  to  despair. 
Till  then,  he  had  not  known  how  deeply  he  loved.  He  be- 
came moody  and  unsociable,  neglected  the  exercises  of  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  so  fond,  and  execrated  Gage  as  the 
cause  of  his  misery.  So  changed  was  he  in  manner  and  ap- 
pearance, that  Sir  Hugh  could  not  help  noticing  the  altera- 
tion, and  wondering  wliat  could  bo  tlie  matter  with  him — 
half  suspecting,  as  ho  told  Lady  Poynings,  tliat  the  lad  must 
be  in  love,  and  have  met  with  some  disappointment.  Yet  who 
could  refuse  his  son — tlie  future  Sir  Arthur  Poynings  ?  So 
handsome  too, — the  girls  were  all  dying  for  him.  Could  it 
be  tliat  proud  little  minx,  Lady  Alicia  Manvers? — Lady 
Poynings  did  not  choose  to  culigliteu  him,  though  she  was 
in  the  secret. 

But  a  still  harder  trial  was  reserved  for  Arthur,  as  we 
shall  proceed  to  show.  A  few  days  after  Beau  Freke  and 
the  others  had  arrived  at  Monthcrmer  Castle,  a  letter  was 
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secretly  delivered  to  Lucy.    It  was  fix)iii  Clare  Fairlie,  and 
ran  as  follows : 

"  We  must  preserve  him  from  ruin — yes,  from  ruin,  Lucy. 
The  danger  is  imminent.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
gamblers,  who  are  daily  winning  large  sums  of  money  from 
him,  and  who,  it  is  quite  evident,  will  never  leave  him  so  long 
as  he  has  anything  to  lose. 

"  You  will  wonder  at  his  infatuation,  and,  indeed,  it  is  in- 
conceivable, for  he  can  scarcely  be  blind  to  their  designs. 
Yet  such  is  the  singular  irresolution — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — 
weakness  of  his  character,  that,  once  caught  in  toils  like 
these,  he  will  not  make  an  effort  to  escape  from  them ; 
though  the  silken  meshes  might  be  burst  ia  a  moment. 

"  He  must  be  freed,  Lucy,  or  he  is  lost.     But  how  ? 

"  I  cannot  help  him — and  I  will  tell  you  why — though  the 
avowal  is  made  with  pain  and  shame,  and  is  ordy  wrung  from 
me  by  .sircumstances.  He  I  am  bound  to  love,  revere,  and 
obey,  is,  I  fear,  in  some  way  a  party  to  the  schemes  of  these 
wicked  persons.  I  judge  so  from  many  reasons ;  but  chiefly, 
because  he  stands  by,  an  apparently  calm  spectator,  while  has 
former  ward,  whom  he  ought  to  counsel  and  protect,  ia 
shamefully  plundered  in  the  way  I  have  described.  He  is 
sharp-sighted  enough,  and  must  know  these  men  are  little 
better  than  sharpers — yet  not  a  word  of  remonstrance  from 
him.  He  seems  to  like  them,  and  willingly  enters  iato  all 
their  plans.  Cards  and  dice  are  introduced  every  evening, 
and  the  company  remain  at  play  till  a  late  hour — with  in- 
variably the  same  results,  so  far  as  Gage  is  concerned.  JSe 
never  wins.  But  in  spite  of  his  constant  ill-luck,  he  perse- 
veres, and,  as  I  am  told,  doubles  his  stakes.  You  will  per- 
ceive how  this  must  end. 

"  I  have  told  my  father  what  I  think ;  and  I  never  knew 
him  so  greatly  offended  with  me  as  upon  this  occasion.  He 
spoke  so  harshly,  that  I  really  dare  not  mention  the  subject 
to  him  again.  He  asked  me  how  I  ventured  to  meddle  with 
matters  in  which  I  had  no  concern !  What  business  was  it 
of  mine  if  Mr.  Monthermer  played !  !Mr.  Monthermer  was 
his  own  master ;  could  do  as  he  pleased ;  and  would  naturally 
resent  any  improper  control  over  his  actions — and  such  he 
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should  never  attempt — and  he  would  advise  no  one  else  to 
attempt  it.  If  I  had  been  his  wife — (Oh,  Lucy,  he  knew  how 
those  words  would  wound  me,  but  he  did  not  heed  my  anguish) 
— I  might  have  had  a  right  to  interfere — but  now,  having 
thrown  away  my  chance,  I  had  none.  He  had  already 
affirmed  that  Gage's  destiny  for  good  or  evil  rested  with 
me ;  and  if  I  chose  to  cast  liim  off,  and  the  young  man  fell 
into  bad  courses,  I  must  bear  the  blame,  and  not  repine. 
(Oh,  Lucy,  I  felt  there  might  be  truth  in  this — but  I  could 
not — could  not — marry  him !)  As  to  the  apprehensions  I 
appeared  to  entertain  of  Gage's  ruin,  they  were  idle.  He 
would  take  care  he  did  not  go  too  far.  But  he  must  be 
taught  prudence,  at  any  cost.  Experience  was  a  dear 
schoolmistress,  but  the  only  one  in  his  case.  (This  sounded 
well,  but  I  felt  little  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  ob- 
servation.) 

"  My  fatlier  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  who 
were  staying  in  the  house,  and  whom  I  had  chosen  to  desig- 
nate as  sharpers,  were,  most  of  them,  young  men  of  the 
first  rank  and  fashion,  of  high  honour,  and  incapable  of 
resorting  to  any  tricks  at  pLay  such  as  I  had  hinted  at. 
If  he  had  suspected  any  such  malpractices,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  denounce  them  ;  but  I  might  rest  assured  I 
was  mistaken.     (But  no, — I  am  not  mistaken,  Lucy.) 

"  My  information  must  have  been  derived  from  my  maid, 
Lettice  (my  father  continued),  and  he  was  surprised  I  should 
listen  to  silly  tittle-tattle  from  the  servants' -hall.  Servants 
always  calumniate  their  masters,  and  attribute  the  worst 
motives  to  their  actions.  According  to  this  class  of  persons, 
there  is  no  respectability  of  character  out  of  livery.  Ser- 
vants never  clieat  at  cards,  nor  use  false  dice — not  they  ! — 
but  their  masters  invariably  do.  If  Beau  Freke  and  Sir 
llaudal  JNIeschines  are  sharpers,  and  their  valets  know  it, 
wh)  do  they  stay  with  them  ?  There  had  been  much  mis- 
cliievous  talk  of  late  below  stairs  (my  father  added),  and  ho 
h:i(l  found  it  necessary  to  give  some  of  the  ofiending  parties 
a  caution ;  and  he  fancied  they  would  be  more  on  their  guard 
in  future.  He  hoped  he  should  not  have  to  give  Lettice  a 
similar  lesson;  for  retailers  of  falsehood  and  scandal  were 
just  as  bad  as  the  originators.  And  so  our  conversation 
ended. 
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"  And  here  I  must  remark,  Lucy,  that  my  maid  was  not 
my  sole  informant,  though  I  can  depend  upon  her,  for  Let- 
tice,  though  a  little  giddy,  is  a  good  girl,  and  much  attached 
to  me.  She  is  daughter  of  Mark  Eougham,  whom  you  must 
know.  My  opinion  of  the  '  gentlemen'  remained  unshaken, 
notwithstanding  all  my  father's  assertions  ;  and  I  have  since 
had  personal  reason  to  complain  of  one  of  them — Sir  Eandal 
Meschines.  On  two  or  three  occasions,  latterly,  this  coxcomb 
has  contrived  to  throw  himself  in  my  way,  though  I  have 
done  my  hest  to  avoid  meeting  any  of  Mr.  Monthermer's 
guests ;  and  he  has  greatly  annoyed  me  with  his  impertinence 
and  adulation,  and  his  professions  of  a  violent  passion  for 
me,  which  I  am  certain  he  cannot  feel.  He  is  so  daring 
in  his  manner  that  he  quite  terrifies  me.  I  kept  my  room 
yesterday  to  avoid  him,  but  he  managed  to  send  me,  by 
Gage's  French  valet,  Chassemouche,  a  note,  full  of  flaming 
nonsense,  which  I  returned  immediately  by  the  bearer.  I 
could  laugh  at  what  this  silly  fop  says,  but  I  am  in  no  mood 
for  mirth  just  now  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  his  attentions  alarm 
me.  He  is  not  like  Gage,  or  your  brother  Arthur — but  has 
a  bold,  insolent  tone,  which  is  quite  intolerable.  He  says  he 
will  kill  himself  if  I  do  not  take  pity  on  him,  and  I  almost 
wish  he  would  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

"  But  I  must  check  myself,  Lucy.  I  meant  only  to  send 
you  a  few  lines,  praying  you  to  help  one  dear  to  us  both,  and 
I  find  myself  writing  about  my  own  troubles.  My  lengthy 
narrative  will,  at  all  events,  serve  to  let  you  know  how  I  am 
circumstanced,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  aid  Gage 
in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  critical  position.  I  apply  to 
you,  Lucy,  because,  with  all  his  faxilts,  I  know  you  stiU  love 
him  ;  and  I  would  fain  hope,  if  he  can  be  rescued  from  the 
perils  and  temptations  now  environing  him,  that  he  may  one 
day  requite  your  devotion. 

"  He  is  in  need  of  a  true  friend,  Lucy.  "Will  you  brother 
be  that  friend  ?  '•'  Claee." 

Of  course,  there  was  a  postscript.  Xo  young  lady's  letter,, 
however  voluminous,  would  be  complete  without  one.  It  was 
to  this  effect : 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  some  new  scheme  is  on  foot,  and 
that  the  planners  of  it  expect  to  win  a  larger  sum  than  usual 
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from  Gage.  "Will  Arthur  come  over  this  evening  ?  Pray 
of  him  to  do  so,  Lucy.  I  must  see  him  first,  and  will  meet 
him  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  Ivy  Tower  adjoining  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Castle.  He  may  recollect  the  spot,  for  he  once  spoke 
to  me  there.  Do  not  think  this  proposal  wrong,  Lucy.  I 
shall  have  Letty  Eougham  with  me.  Ton  will  persuade 
Arthur  to  come,  will  you  not,  Lucy  ?  Another  note  has  just 
heen  brought  to  me  from  that  impertinent  coxcomb,  Sir 
Eandal.     I  have  burnt  it  unread.  "  C." 

"  And  she  would  have  me  save  the  man  I  hate  ?"  Arthur 
cried,  in  a  fury,  when  this  letter  was  shown  to  him  by  his 
sister.  "  He  may  go  to  perdition  for  aught  I  care.  What 
is  it  to  me  if  he  is  surrounded  by  sharpers  and  rakes  ?  "What 
matter  if  they  ruin  him?  "What  matter  if  Fairlie  lends 
them  a  helping  hand  ?  The  idiot  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
Lis  folly  and  vice.  I  can't  help  him,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I 
could." 

"  Yes,  you  can  and  will — for  my  sake,  Arthur,"  Lucy  said, 
imploringly.  "  At  all  events,  go  and  see  Clare,  that's  a  deai*, 
kind,  good* fellow",  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say." 

"  Ino,  I  daren't  trust  myself  with  her.  She  would  make 
a  fool  of  me." 

"  JSTousense.  Only  think,  if  you  should  be  the  means  of 
rescuiug  Gage  from  the  snares  that  beset  him,  how  grateful 
he  would  be." 

"  And  as  a  matter  of  course  throw  himself  at  your  feet, 
Lucy,  and  offer  you  his  hand  as  a  recompense.  By  my  faith, 
he  would  do  us  great  honour." 

"If  he  did,  and  I  accepted  him,  would  not  that  remove  a 
difficulty  from  your  way,  sir  ?  Would  not  Clare  be  then 
quite  free — and  might  not  all  bo  happily  arranged  ?  I'm 
sure,  if  you  only  prove  yourself  his  friend,  as  Clare  saj'S,  all 
v/ill  come  right." 

"  But  don't  you  see,  Lucy,  that  she  is  not  thinking  of  me 
at  all  in  the  matter,  but  only  of  him.  I  am  only  a  secondary 
consideration  with  her — scarcely  considered  at  all.  You 
yourself  are  just  as  selfish,  and  display  as  little  regard  for  me. 
You  care  only  for  Gage.  He  is  in  a  scrape,  from  which  he 
cannot  disentangle  himself.  '  Save  him — or  lie  is  lost,'  you 
both  of  you  cry  out.     What  ia  it  to  me  if  he  is  lost  ?     A 
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gain  rather  tliau  otherwise.  If  I  felt  that  Clare  despised  him 
as  I  despise  him — if  she  expressed  a  quarter  of  the  affection 
for  me  that  she  expresses  in  every  line  of  that  letter  for  Idm, 
rvould  obey  her  slightest  behest,  and  deliver  him  at  the 
hazard  of  mv  life.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  me  to  aid  a 
successful  rival." 

"  Nothing  is  too  much  to  expect  from  a  generous  nature 
like  yours,  Arthur.  Even  as  revenge,  your  interposition  at 
this  juncture  would  be  noble :  but  do  not  view  it  in  that 
light.  Eather  look  back  to  the  days  of  your  affectionate  in- 
tercourse with  Gage — when  you  were  boys  together — shared 
everything  in  common,  and  would  have  defended  each  other 
against  any  attack — when  no  rivalry  existed  in  yoiu:  breasts. 
Lookback  to  that  time,  Arthur,  and  for  the  sake  of  your 
early  regard,  render  him  an  important  service,  which  no  one 
is  able  to  perform  but  yourself.  For  consider,  he  has  no 
true  friend.  All  those  calling  themselves  such,  and  supposed 
such  by  hiiu,  are  his  worst  enemies.  I  do  not  believe  Gage 
to  be  so  bad — so  depraved  as  he  is  represented.  There  is 
much  good  in  him,  I  believe,  though  it  is  sadly  overclouded ; 
and  the  very  tastes  and  qualities  which  now  lead  him  into 
such  extravagances  and  foUies — such  excesses  if  you  will — 
might,  if  properly  directed  and  controlled,  render  him  an 
ornament  to  society.  Such,  through  your  friendly  agency, 
he  may  become.  And  what  a  reflection  this  will  be  to  you 
hereafter,  Ai'thur! — what  a  consolation!" 

"  I  am  scarcely  convinced  by  your  reasoning,  Lucy,"  her 
brother  replied,  'sadly ;  "  but  I  will  act  as  you  desire,  and  I 
trust  good  may  come  of  it.  As  a  boy,  I  always  liked  Gage — 
better,  indeed,  than  any  one  else ;  and  one  cannot  quite  for- 
get early  friendship.     Latterly,  I  have  hated  him." 

'•'  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Arthur  !" 

"  I  have  hated  him,  I  repeat,  Lucy,  and  with  good  cause. 
A  man  cannot  love  as  I  love,  and  not  detest  his  rival.  Never- 
theless, I  wili  serve  him,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  and  for 
your  sake,  Lucy.  I  despair  of  success — but  the  effort  shall 
be  made." 

'•'  Have  no  misgivings,  Arthiu".  Tour  cause  is  good,  and 
Heaven  will  prosper  it." 

Accordinglv,  an  answer  was  sent  back  to  Clare  by  her 
d2 
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messenger  that  Arthur  would  keep  the  appointment  she  had 
made. 

On  that  evening,  the  young  man  rode,  imattended,  towards 
Monthermer  Castle,  and  when  within  a  mile  or  so  of  his  des- 
tination, began  to  consider  where  he  should  leave  his  horse, 
as  he  did  not  intend  to  announce  himself  to  Gage  until  after 
his  interview  with  Clare — resolving  to  be  governed  in  what 
he  did  by  her  advice  ;  and  while  debating  this  point  with 
himself,  he  overtook  a  farmer  slowly  jogging  along,  and 
mounted  on  a  good  specimen  of  that  sturdy  description  of 
animal  known  as  a  Suffolk  punch.  As  he  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  man,  who  was  no  other  than  Mark 
Kougham,  he  slackened  speed  to  have  a  few  moments'  talk 
with  him.  He  had  heard  that  Mark  liad  been  ejected  from 
his  farm  by  Fairlie,  but  was  not  aware  of  his  reinstatement, 
and  his  first  inquiries  were,  as  to  how  he  was  going  on  ? 

"  AVhy,  pretty  well,  thank  your  honour,"  Mark  replied. 
"  I  be  got  back  to  t'  owld  house,  thanks  to  t'  young  squire  ; 
but  how  long  I'm  to  remain  there  t'  Lord  above  only  knows  ; 
for  Muster  Tairlie,  I  reckon,  has  more  power  in  his  hands 
tlian  t'  young  squire,  and  will  do  what  he  likes,  and  set  all 
crooked  again  when  t' other's  back  be  turned.  He  ha'  given 
me  to  understand  as  much  already,  deuce  take  him !  That 
man  be  like  t'  Unjust  Steward  we  read  on  i'  Scripture.  As 
to  t'  young  squire,  I've  nought  to  say  against  liim,  but  much 
to  say  in  his  favour.  His  heart  be  i'  th'  right  place,  I  be 
sure  ;  and  he'll  do  nothin'  wrong  if  let  alone — but  it  be  a 
pity,  Muster  Arthur, — a  great  pity, — he  do  let  others  do 
wrong  in  his  name,  and  abuse  liis  authority — and  a  greater 
pity  still,  if  it  be  true  as  I  hear  tell,  that  he  lia'  gotten  a  set 
o'  gambling  folk  stay  in'  wi'  him  at  the  Castle,  who  be  pi*eyin' 
upon  him  as  I've  seen  a  swarm  o'  wasps  feast  upon  a  ripe 
pear.  Ah  !  sir,  the  poor  young  gentleman  is  sadly  in  need 
of  good  advice,  and  wants  some  one  like  yourself,  or  Sir 
Ilugli,  to  talk  to  him." 

"  It  is  for  that  very  purpose  I  am  now  proceeding  to  the 
Castle,"  Arthur  rejoined.  "  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you, 
Mark,  for  what  you  say  abo\it  ]Mr.  Monthermer  gives  me 
better  hopes  of  success  than  I  previously  entertained.  I 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  chase  away  those  greedy  insects." 

"  Take  care  you  don't  got  stung  yourself  while  doin'  it, 
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BIT,"  Mark  observed.  "  They'll  figbt  for  the  prize,  you  may 
rely  on  it.  Ah,  sir,  if  you  could  only  free  him  from  Muster 
Fairlie,  you  would  render  him  a  service  indeed !" 

"  That,  I  fear,  is  beyond  my  power,  Mark.    Besides " 

And  he  hesitated. 

"  I  fear  I've  said  what  I  ought  not,  Muster  Arthur,  and  I 
ask  pardon  for  my  boldness,  sir,  but  it's  the  custom  wi'  us 
Suffolk  yeomen  to  speak  out,  as  you  well  know,  for  you  ha' 
lived  among  us ;  and  so  hopin'  to  gi'  no  offence,  for  I  mean 
none,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth,  and  confess  that  I  know 
your  honour  has  been  a  little  bit  smitten  wi'  Mistress  Clare 
— more  than  a  little  bit,  mayhap.  My  daughter  Letty  be 
her  maid,  and  she  ha'  dropped  a  word  or  two  to  her  mother 
concemin'  it,  and  the  good  dame  of  course  couldn't  keep  the 
secret,  but  must  needs  blab  it  to  me.  Havin'  confessed  this, 
I  must  add — always  without  offence — that  a  tidier  lass,  or  a 
sweeter  or  prettier  lass,  or,  what  is  more,  a  better  lass — 
though  she  do  ca'  owld  Felix  her  father — is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  county,  than  Mistress  Clare ;  and  though  some 
folk  might  turn  up  their  noses,  and  say  you  were  demeanin' 
of  yourself  by  such  a  marriage,  Muster  Arthiir — always 
without  offence,  sir — I  think  you'd  do  well :  for  a  virtuous 
woman,  as  we're  told  by  them  as  knew  what  they  said,  is  a 
jewel  above  price,  and  such  a  one  I  believe  Mistress  Clare 
Eairlie  to  be.  You  be  not  offended  wi'  my  freedom,  I  hope, 
sir?"^ 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  good  fellow,"  Arthur  replied ;  "  and 
to  prove  I  am  not,  I  will  take  you  into  my  confidence,  and 
tell  you  I  am  about  to  meet  Clare  privately  in  the  garden 
near  the  Ivy  Tower,  to  concert  measures  with  her  for " 

"  For  ruunin'  away  wi'  her  fro'  t'  owd  chap,"  Mark  in- 
terrupted, delightedly.  "The  best  thing  you  can  do,  sir. 
I'U  help  you  wi'  all  my  heart.     Only  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mark,  but  I'm  not  exactly  bent 
upon  the  enterprise  you  suppose.  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  the  young  lady  icould  run  away  with 
me.  My  sole  object  is  to  consult  with  her  as  to  the  best 
means  of  freeing  Mr.  Monthermer  from  the  harpies  who  are 
draining  his  life-blood  from  him." 

"  And  be  she  the  best  person  to  consult  wi'  on  such  a 
matter,  do  you  think,  sir? — However,  it's  no  business  of 
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inine,  and  I  begs  pardon  for  my  freedom.  If  I  were  you, 
I'd  go  at  'em  at  once.  Show  'em  up  in  their  true  colours. 
I'll  back  you  up,  if  you  want  any  one  to  stand  by  yQu." 

"  Again  I  thank  you,  Mark,  but  I  trust  I  am  equal  to  the 
disagreeable  task  I  have  imposed  upon  myself.  However, 
since  you  volunteer  your  services,  I  Avill  take  advantage  of 
the  offer  to  this  extent.  I  am  to  meet  Clare  at  nine  o'clock, 
as  I  have  told  you.  You  shall  go  with  me,  and  remain,  within 
call." 

"  That  I  v,-ill,  sir,  wi'  pleasure.  And  I  shall  be  quite 
ready,  in  case  you  should  follow  out  my  notion — Bupposin' 
the  young  lady  should  be  agreeable  to  it." 

"  JSTo  fear  of  that,  Mark.  But  perhaps  I  may  have  to 
send  a  message  by  you  to  my  sister.  That  is  why  I  want 
you  to  accompany  me." 

"  I'll  do  whatever  you  tell  me,  Muster  Arthur ;  and  I  only 
hope  I  may  have  somethin'  better  to  do  than  take  a  message 
— unless  it  be  a  message  to  say  you're  off  wi'  Mistress  Clare 
— no  offence,  sir.  But  as  there  be  a  good  hour  and  a  half 
betwixt  this  and  nine  o'clock,  perhaps  you'll  ride  on  wi'  me 
to  Cowbridge  Farm,  and  put  up  your  horse  there.  TVe  can 
then  start  for  the  Castle  a-foot  when  you  think  proper." 

Arthur  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  accordingly  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  farm,  where  they  dismounted,  and  on  entering 
the  dwelling,  which  looked  a  snug  tenement — though  it  was 
scarcely  got  into  thorough  order  after  its  recent  disarrange- 
ment— the  young  gentleman  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
honest  yeoman's  buxom  spouse.  Three  or  four  children 
crowded  round  Mark's  leather-cased  legs,  and  struggled  for 
a  caress,  but  he  took  a  crowing  infant  irom  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  and  holding  it  towards  Arthur,  exclaimed :  "  Here's 
wishin'  you  well  married,  sir,  and  as  fine  a  babby  as  this  to 
bless  you — mcanin'  }io  offence,  sir" — and  then  s^uddenly 
changing  his  tone,  and  patting  the  curly  heads  of  his  other 
children,  he  added,  "  Muster  Eairlio  thought  little  of  these 
poor  things  when  he  turned  us  all  out  of  doors.  However, 
1  won't  speak  of  it.  Come,  bestir  thyself,  dame,  and  get  us 
somethin' to  cat  and  drink.  Wo  must  bo  off  soon.  Young 
Squire  Poynings  and  I  have  some  business  to  do  up  at  the 
Castle.  Wc  may  chance  to  bring  a  young  lady  back  wi'  us. 
Don't  stare,  dame,  but  draw  a  jug  o'  beer.     Sit  ye  down, 
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Muster  Arthur— ^do  sit  ye  dovm,  sir.  Get  a^vay  cbilder,  and 
make  less  din." 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  Arthur  and  his  companion  set  out 
on  their  expedition.  Leaping  the  park  palings,  they  took 
their  Tvay  silently  and  at  a  quick  pace  over  the  elastic  sod. 

Every  inch  of  these  broad  and  beautiful  domains  -was 
known  to  Mark,  so  no  better  guide  could  have  been  found 
than  he.  It  was  a  bright  starlight  night,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  ruins  the  moon  would  have  risen,  Mark 
said,  though  he  didn't  know  whether  Muster  Arthur  would 
be  pleased  or  not  at  the  circumstance. 

At  length,  on  emerging  from  out  a  dense  grove  of  trees 
into  which  they  had  plunged,  they  beheld  a  vast,  black, 
jagged  mass  before  them.  It  was  the  ruined  Castle,  and  as 
they  drew  near  the  venerable  structure,  one  tall  tower, 
partially  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  tipped  by  the  crescent 
moon,  began  to  detach  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  hoary  pile. 

Presently  they  came  to  an  iron  railing,  surrounding  the 
garden,  and  leaving  Mark  near  a  tree,  Arthur  sprang  over 
this  slight  fence,  and  approached  the  place  of  rendezvous 
alone. 


YI. 

IX   WHICH    LETnCE   EOrGHAM   DISPLAYS    A    TJIACT    WIT. 

Clabe  Fatblie  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Arthur 
Poynings.  She  did  not  love  him,  but  she  esteemed  him 
for  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and  could  not  help  ad- 
miring his  manly  appearance.  "Wliat  her  feelings  might 
have  been  towards  him,  if  she  had  known  him  earlier,  when 
her  affections  were  disengaged,  we  need  not  inqxiire.  Per- 
haps she  herself  might  regret  not  having  a  heart  to  bestow 
upon  a  youth  so  deserving.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  the 
first  person  she  turned  to  in  her  trouble.  It  was  rather 
hard  to  put  his  generosity  to  so  severe  a  test  as  to  call  upon 
him  to  aid  a  rival ;  but  Gage's  danger  (it  appeared  to  her) 
did  not  admit  of  hesitation.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the 
letter  to  Lucy  gone,  than  Clare  repented  her  boldness,  and 
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would  have  recalled  it.  "What  would  Arthur  think  of  her  ? 
He  might  be  angry,  but  he  would  come.  She  knew  the  in- 
fluence she  had  over  him — but  had  she  any  right  to  exert  it  ? 
— Yes,  yes,  slie  was  bound  to  do  everything  she  could  to 
save  Gage.  So  easily  do  we  find  excuses  for  our  actions 
when  love  is  the  prompter. 

At  last,  Clare's  suspense  was  relieved  by  Lucy's  reply, 
which  was  brought  her  by  Lettice  Eougham.  Oh,  how 
cheered  she  was  by  the  dear  girl's  expressions  of  sympathy  ! 
Lucy  was  quite  as  anxious  as  herself  about  Gage — just  as 
eager  to  serve  him.  Arthur,  too,  would  obey  her  summons. 
Oh,  how  kind,  how  generous  in  him  to  come  !  But  she  knew 
he  would. 

Little  Lettice  Eougham,  who  had  been  watching  her  as 
she  read  the  letter,  and  saw  it  contained  some  satisfactory 
intelligence,  now  threw  in  a  word.  But  before  we  attend  to 
her,  let  us  see  what  Lettice  was  like.  This  then  is  her  pic- 
ture. Small  in  stature,  plump  as  a  partridge,  rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed,  rising  nineteen, — she  was  altogether  a  very 
merry,  coquettish,  engaging  little  creature.  The  exuberance 
of  her  person  was  carefully  restrained  by  a  tightly-fitting 
bodice,  crossed  outside  with  pink  ribbons  ;  her  fair  hair  was 
taken  back  from  her  smooth  forehead,  and  rolled  under  a 
very  becoming  little  cap  ;  and  her  scarlet  grogram  petticoat, 
with  the  chintz  dress  looped  up  above  it,  was  luckily  not 
long  enough  to  hide  the  smallest  feet  and  the  neatest  ankles 
to  be  seen  at  Monthermer  Castie. 

Little  Lettice  had  just  been  adding  an  inch  or  two  to  her 
teight,  by  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  trying  to  peep  at  the  letter 
over  her  young  lady's  shoulder;  but  finding  she  could  dis- 
cover nothing  in  this  way,  and  tliat  she  was  not  likely  to  gain 
much  information  by  remaining  silent,  she  began  the  dis- 
course by  inquiring  wliether  Clare  had  any  orders  for  her  ? 

"  No,  Lettice,"  the  other  replied;  but,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  added,  blushing  slightly  as  she  spoke,  "I  shall 
want  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  Ivy  Tower  at  nine  o'clock 
this  evening." 

"  What,  to  see  the  moon  rise,  miss — or  hear  the  nightingales 
sing?  I  don't  think  they've  begun  yet.  Won't  it  be  very 
cold  ?  I  declare  it  makes  me  quite  shiver  at  the  idea  of  a 
solitary  walk  at  such  an  hour.    And  then  somebody  may  bo 
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hidden  in  tlie  ruins — and  may  rush  out  upon  us,  and  frighten 
us — and  we  should  be  so  far  away  from  the  house,  that  our 
screams  couldn't  be  heard." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Lettice.  No  harm  will  befal  us." 
"  I  don't  know  that,  miss.  Strange  things  have  been  seen 
in  those  old  ruins.  I'm  not  very  fond  of  going  there  alone, 
even  in  the  daytime;  and  at  night  the  owls  make  such  a 
noise  in  the  towers,  and  puff  and  whoop  so  angrily,  and  the 
jars  scream  so,  as  if  they  didn't  desire  one's  company,  and 
the  bats  wheel  about  so  awsomely  overhead,  that  they  quite 
scare  me ;  and — and — with  your  leave,  miss,  I  should  prefer 
supper  in  the  servants'-hall.  An  evening  stroll  may  be  very 
well,  if  it's  to  meet  somebody." 

"  "WeU,  Lettice,  to  satisfy  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  go 
out  merely  to  see  the  moon  rise,  or  hear  the  nightingales 
sing ;  and  to  prove  that  we  shall  have  some  company  among 
the  ruins  besides  the  owls  and  bats,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  do 
expect  to  meet  somebody  there — a  young  gentleman." 

"  Law,  miss,  you  don't  say  so !  Tou,  so  very  particular, 
meet  a  yoimg  gentleman  in  the  ruins !  Everybody  calls  me 
a  silly  girl,  and  if  I  were  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  wouldn't  be 
surprising — but  you ! — I  should  never  have  expected  it." 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  disapprove  of  the  step,  Lettice ;  and, 
indeed,  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  to  my  own  notions  of  pro- 
priety. But  it  is  necessary  I  should  see  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings 
alone,  and  unobserved,  before  he  enters  the  house." 

"  Is  Mr.  Arthur  the  gentleman  you  expect  to  meet,  miss  ? 
If  I'd  known  that,  I  wouldn't  have  said  a  word  against  it — 
not  I !  I'm  quite  ready  to  go.  Never  mind  the  moon,  or  the 
owls,  or  the  bats.  I  don't  care,  if  it  should  be  as  dark  as 
pitch.  Bless  me!  how  things  do  come  round,  to  be  sure. 
They  say  it's  not  easy  to  whistle  a  lost  lover  back  again,  but 
you  seem  to  have  foimd  out  the  way,  miss ;  and  very  glad  I 
am  of  it.  Tou'U  excuse  me — I'm  free-spoken,  like  my  father 
— and  I  may  say  now,  that  I  always  thought  you  very  cruel 
to  Mr.  Arthur.  I  couldn't  have  been  so  hard-hearted  to  so 
nice  a  young  gentleman." 

"  Tou  would  have  acted  precisely  as  I  have  done,  if  your 
affections  had  been  engaged,  Lettice.  But  I  must  set  you 
right  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Arthur's  visit.  He  comes  here 
at  my  request,  it  is  true,  but  his  errand  does  not  relate  to 
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me  at  all,  as  you  will  learn,  for  you  will  be  present  at  our 
interview." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid  of  me,  miss !  I  sball  shut  my  eyes, 
and  stop  my  ears,  all  the  time  you're  together,  I  can  promise 
you." 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing,  Lettiee.  I  have  nothing 
to  conceal  from  you,  and  I  dare  say  your  assistance  will  be 
required  in  my  project,  should  it  be  carried  out.  Tou're 
dying  to  know  what  it  is,  I  perceive,  but  your  curiosity  can- 
not be  indulged  till  the  proper  time.  And  now,  Lettiee,  a 
word  of  advice,  in  return  for  your  disapproval  of  my  be- 
haviour to  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings.  As  you  well  know,  I  love 
another,  and  therefore  I  could  not  encourage  Mr.  Arthur's 
suit.  But  are  you  not  similarly  circumstanced,  let  me  ask, 
Lettiee  ?  Is  not  the  son  of  an  honest  yeoman  in  love  with 
you  ?    Have  you  not  plighted  your  troth  to  Joyce  Wilford  ?" 

Lattice  made  no  reply,  but  hung  down  her  head. 

"  You  do  not  contradict  me,  and  therefore  admit  that  I  am 
right.  Tlien  how  can  you  allow  other  yoimg  men  to  pay 
you  attention?  Sucli  "levity  is  highly  improper,  and  very 
unfair  to  Joyce ;  and  if  he  hears  of  it,  he  is  certain  to  resent 
it.  If  you  lose  him,  you  will  be  very  sorry ;  but  no  one  will 
be  sorry  for  you,  Lettiee,  for  they  will  say  you  were  rightly 
served." 

"  I  don't  care  what  folks  say  of  me,  miss,"  Lettiee  replied, 
pouting ;  "  and  if  Joyce  chooses  to  turn  his  back  on  me,  he 
is  qiiite  welcome.  I  shan't  break  my  heart  about  him,  I  can 
tell  him.  I  don't  like  to  be  rude  to  young  men,  and  if  they're 
polite  to  mc,  I'm  civil  to  them — that's  my  way." 

"  And  a  very  silly  way  it  is,  and  extremely  reprehensible. 
Tou  arc  sadly  too  fond  of  flattery  and  admiration,  Lettiee." 

"  Why,  if  men  will  pay  one  compliments,  miss,  what  is  one 
to  do  ?  Looking  cross  won't  check  'em ;  besides,  I  carCt 
look  cross  for  the  life  of  me,  if  anybody  compliments  me,  and 
says  I'm  good-looking." 

"  But  you  can  help  trying  to  attract  attention,  you  giddy 
creature !" 

"  I  don't  try  to  attract  it,  miss ;  it  comes  naturally.  Men 
show  mc  attention  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  There's  Mr. 
Bellairs,  he's  always  teasing  mo  with  his  nonsense,  though 
1  do  my  best  to  keep  him  at  a  distance, — and  that  grinning 
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Frenchman,  Mounseer  Shassymouse,  who  tells  me  I'm  so 
jolly  and  so  bell, — I'm  sure  I  don't  encourage  Tiim,  for  I  can't 
abide  him.  Then  there's  the  two  fine  gentlemen  from  Lun- 
non — the  two  valets,  I  mean — Mr.  Tibbits  and  Mr.  Trickett, 
— I  must  say  they  are  the  forrardest  of  all,  though  I  can't 
but  allow  they're  the  best-looking  and  genteelest,  and  I 
shouldn't  object  to  their  company,  if  they  weren't  quite  so 
familiar.  "Would  you  believe  it,  miss,  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  ]Mr.  Trickett  squeezed  my  hand,  and  the  night  before 
Mr.  Tibbits  tried  to  kiss  me ! — he  did  indeed,  miss.  These 
two  impudent  fellows  are  just  as  troublesome  to  me  as  Sir 
Eandal  is  to  you.  I  told  'em  I  was  engaged  to  an  honest 
young  man,  and  couldn't  listen  to  any  one  else;  and  would 
you  believe  it,  they  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  that  didn't 
signify  in  the  least,  they'd  soon  get  rid  of  young  Clodpole — 
though  I  don't  think  they'd  find  it  such  easy  work  as  they 
fancy,  for  Joyce  is  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  and  knows  how 
to  use  his  fists — and  as  to  me,  I  might  have  whichever  of 
'em  I  pleased  for  a  husband,  and  when  I  got  to  Lunnon  I 
should  ride  in  a  gilt  coach  like  a  grand  lady." 

"Don't  let  your  head  be  turned  by  any  such  nonsense, 
Lettice.  These  two  valets  are  rakes  and  gamblers  like  their 
masters,  and  equally  dangerous  and  designing.  Tou  cannot 
be  too  careful  ^sith  them." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  miss.  I  didn't  believe  what  they  said  at 
the  time,  and  it  proved  to  be  aU  stuff,  for  Mr.  Tibbits  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  that  3Ir.  Trickett  was  married  already,  and 
soon  afterwards  ^Ir.  Trickett  told  me  the  same  thing  of 
Mr.  Tibbits ;  so  as  you  say,  miss,  they're  a  couple  of  arrant 
deceivers." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by-  a  tap  at  the 
door.  "Without  waiting  for  permission  to  enter,  the  person 
who  knocked  opened  it,  and  came  in.  It  was  Chassemouche. 
Advancing  a  few  paces  towards  Clare,  and  making  an  ob- 
sequious congee  at  each  step,  the  French  valet  held  out  with 
the  points  of  his  fingers  a  little  note,  enclosed  in  an  enve- 
lope of  satin  paper,  with  a  broad  silver  border,  and  highly 
perfumed. 

"  Encore  un  billet  pour  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  throwing 
himself  into  a  pose  like  a  dancing-master,  "  de  la  part  de  Sir 
Eandal  de  Meschines." 
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"  This  is  intolerable,"  Clare  exclaimed,  her  cheek  flushing 
with  indignation,  and  her  eyes  lighting  up.  "  How  dare  you 
present  yourself  again  to  me,  sirrah?  I  have  already  told 
you  I  vrill  receive  no  communication  whatever  from  Sir 
Eandal.  If  he  is  a  gentleman,  he  will  desist  from  annoying 
me  in  this  way.  Take  back  the  note  to  him.  I  will  not 
touch  it." 

"  I  have  convey  your  pleasure  to  Sir  Eandal,  mademoiselle 
— once,  twice,  tree  time — but  he  no  mind.  He  love  you, 
mademoiselle — si  furieusement — he  not  listen  to  reason.  II 
est  ensorcele  jusqu'a  la  folic.  Ma  foi !  he  draw  his  sword 
just  now,  and  placing  its  point  at  my  poitrine,  he  swear  a 
grand  juron  to  run  me  through  de  gizzard,  unles  I  take  dis 
billet  to  you,  and  bring  him  back  une  reponse  favorable." 

"  Say  to  him  I  have  none,"  Clare  cried.  "  If  I  am  further 
anuoyed  in  this  way,  I  shaU  appeal  for  protection  to  Mr. 
Monthermer." 

But  Chassemouche  grinned,  and  stood  his  ground. 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  si  je  suis  plus  eclaire  que  vous 
sur  les  desseins  de  mon  maitre.  He  has  resign  his  preten- 
sions to  you  in  favour  of  his  particular  friend  Sir  Eandal." 

"  AVhat  does  he  say,  miss  ?"  Lettice  inquired.  "  Does  the 
wicked  wretch  mean  to  insinuate  that  Squire  Grage  has  given 
you  up?" 

"Exactly  what  you  say,  coquine,"  Chassemouche  replied, 
grinning.  "  Mon  maitro  retire  from  de  field,  and  leave  it 
open  to  Sir  Eandal." 

"  Don't  believe  the  vile  monster,  miss,"  Lettice  said.  "  It's 
false  !     Squire  Gage  couldn't  be  capable  of  such  conduct." 

"  If  mademoiselle  will  condescend  to  peruse  dis  biUet,  she 
will  have  proof  dat  I  assert  de  naked  truth,"  Chassemouche 
rejoined. 

Clare  looked  for  a  moment  irresolute,  but  quickly  over- 
coming the  feeling  of  curiosity,  she  said — "  No,  I  will  not  be 
tempted.  Take  back  the  letter.  I  do  not  desire  to  know  its 
contents." 

"Eh  bien!"  the  French  valet  exclaimed,  shrugging  his 
slioulders,  "  I  must  perforce  return,  and  leave  my  mission 
iuacheve.  If  Sir  Eandal  fulfil  his  threat,  and  kill  me,  I  claim 
one  tear  of  pity  for  my  sad  fate  from  les  beaux  yeux  de 
mademoiselle.     You  laugh,  friponne,"  he  added,  shaking  his 
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hand  at  liCttlce,  "but  yon  know  not  what  a  man  will  do 
when  under  de  influence  of  de  grande  passion.  Tou  almost 
drive  me  mad,  yourself,  wid  your  bewitching  caprices.  Adieu, 
mademoiselle!"  with  a  profound  obeisance  to  Clare;  "I 
depose  my  respectful  homage  at  your  foot.  If  you  hear  of 
my  sudden  decease,  you  will  know  at  whose  door  to  lay  it." 

"  O  gemini,  miss !"  Lettice  interposed,  "  if  you  think  Sir 
Eandal  really  wiU  kill  him,  you  had  better  not  let  him  go.  I 
don't  care  a  pin  for  Mounseer  Shassymouse,  but  I  shouldn't 
wish  him  to  be  spitted  like  a  calf.  tVouldn't  you  like  just 
to  look  at  the  letter,  and  see  what  it  says  about  Squire  Gage  ? 
There  may  be  something  in  it  to  set  your  mind  at  rest.  You 
can  tear  it  up,  you  know,  when  you've  read  it,  as  you  did  the 
first  note." 

Chassemouche,  thinking  his  chance  not  quite  over,  still 
lingered,  and  now  interposed  a  remark. 

"  Perhaps  mademoiselle  wUl  permit  me  to  recite  de  con- 
tents of  de  bniet.  I  know  dem  by  heart — since  I  hear  it 
read  to  my  master." 

"  Impossible  I"  Clare  indignantly  exclaimed.  "  If  aware 
of  the  purport  of  that  letter,  ]Mr.  Monthermer  would  never 
sanction  its  delivery  to  me.  Tou  are  asserting  more  than 
you  have  any  warrant  for,  sirrah;  and  when  your  master 
learns — as  he  shall  learn — how  you  have  dared  to  traduce 
him  to  me,  you  will  have  reason  to  regret  your  impertinence," 

"  I  have  no  fears  on  that  score,  mademoiselle,"  the  French- 
man replied,  apparently  unmoved  by  the  threat.  "  Mon 
maitre  et  le  Sieur  Preke  hear  de  billet  read,  and  dey  both 
approve  it — and  !Mr.  Monthermer  bid  me  give  it  into  your 
own  hands.  I  hesitate  to  obey — when  Sir  Eandal  menace 
my  life,  as  I  before  narrate.  Sapristi !  how  de  two  oder 
gentlemen  laugh.  Dey  tink  it  a  bonne  plaisanterie — but  I 
find  it  no  joke." 

"  More  shame  for  'em  for  laughing,"  Lettice  cried.  "  Do 
let  him  teU  us  what's  inside  the  note,  miss." 

Clare  was  too  much  agitated  to  speak  at  the  moment,  and 
Chassemouche  did  not  wait  for  her  permission,  but  went  on. 

"  Sir  Eandal  profess  de  most  violent  regard  for  you, 
mademoiseUe,"  he  said.  "  Dat  you  comprehend ;  but  you 
not  comprehend  I'excessive  ardeur  de  sa  devotion — unless 
you  read  his  letter.  Mais,  n'en  parlous  plus.  He  implore 
you  to  grant  him  an  interview  dia  evening." 
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''  Bless  me,  miss,  liow  strange  !"  Lettice  exclaimed. 

"  Sir  Eaudal  next  take  leave  to  fix  de  liour  and  de  place  of 
rendezvous,  mademoiselle." 

"  "Well,  tell  us  vfliat  he  says  without  more  ado?"  the  im- 
patient handmaiden  cried. 

"  Doucement,  coquiue.  If  you  will  accompany  your  jeune 
maitresse,  I  will  be  dere  too.  De  place,  mademoiselle,  is  de 
petit  jardin  near  de  ruins  of  de  old  chateau — de  Ivy  Tower, 
mou  maitre  tell  Sir  Eandal  to  call  it — de  hour  is  nine  o'clock 
precise.  You  not  forget  dat,  pretty  Mistress  Lettice,  and 
come  wid  your  young  lady.  Tou  shall  find  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  something  you  like  to  hear." 

"  My  stars,  miss !  was  there  ever  anything  so  strange  ?" 
Lettice  almost  screamed.     "  "What  shall  we  do  ?" 

Clare  imposed  silence  by  a  look. 

"  I  tell  Sir  Eandal  you  come,  mademoiselle,"  Chasse- 
mouche  said,  bowing  and  backing  hastily  towards  the  door. 
"  Au  revoir,  pretty  Mistress  Lettice  !     I  expect  you." 

"  Oh  no ! — you're  not  to  expect  either  of  us.  Stop  a 
minute!" 

But  before  she  could  prevent  him,  the  Frenchman  was 
gone. 

"  Mercy  on  us,  miss !"  Lettice  exclaimed,  running  back  to 
lier  young  lady,  as  Chassemouche  disappeared.  "  Here's  a 
pretty  business  !  Only  to  think  this  troublesome  Sir  Eandal 
should  fix  the  exact  spot  and  the  exact  hour  that  you  have 
appointed  with  Mr.  Arthur." 

"It  cannot  be  accidental,"  Clare  remarked.  "Ho  must 
have  learnt  my  intention,  in  some  way  or  other — but  how  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  that's  just  it.  How  can  he  have  discovered 
what  you  meant  to  do  ?     Even  Z  didn't  know  it." 

"  Nor  any  one  else  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  Mr.  Arthur 
and  his  sister.  Can  my  letter  to  Lucy,  or  liers  to  me,  have 
been  tampered  with  ?     I  thought  the  messenger  trusty."       s 

"  Ned  Clinch!  he  is  trusty  enough  for  a  groom,  but  I'm  ' 
afraid  a  guinea  might  tempt  Mm.     Most  likely  the  letters 
have  been  opened." 

"  But  if  such  should  unluckily  bo  the  case,  my  object  would 
be  defeated,"  Clare  cried. 

"  "We  can't  bo  quite  sure,  miss,  but  it's  better  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  and  think  so.     I'd  try  and  get  it  out  ol 
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Ned,  but  he'd  be  cunning  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 
What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  !Mr.  Arthur,  I  suppose,  is 
sure  to  come  ?'' 

"  Quite  sure,  Lettice.  And  I  see  no  means  of  informing 
him  of  the  difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed." 

"  It's  very  perplexing  indeed.  I  wish  I  could  think  of  a 
plan — but  I'm  quite  at  my  wits'  end.  Stay,  miss — I  have 
it — sliall  I  go  in  your  place  ?" 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid  to  do  so,  Lettice  ?"  Clare  ob- 
served, evidently  much  relieved  by  the  suggestion. 

'•  Xot  a  bit,  miss.  Tou  can  tell  me  what  to  say  to  Mr. 
Arthur,  and  I  shan't  mind  Sir  Randal  in  the  least.  It'll  be 
good  fun  to  laugh  at  him.  He  won't  find  out  who  it  is  just 
at  first  in  the  dark.  Tou  must  lend  me  your  manteau  and 
hat,  and  though  I'm  not  quite  so  tall  as  you,  I  dare  say  if  I 
walk  on  the  points  of  my  feet  in  this  way.  Sir  Kandal  won't 
notice  the  diflerence." 

"  If  you  can  only  warn  Mr.  Arthur  of  Sir  Eandal's  proxi- 
mity before  the  latter  can  surprise  him,  it  will  be  sufficient, 
Lettice,  and  may  prevent  a  quarrel  between  the  two  gentle- 
men. I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  Arthur  should  suffer 
on  my  account.  But  you  must  not  go  alone.  I  will  be 
wdthin  caU." 

"  "Why  can't  you  put  on  my  red  camlet  cloak,  miss,  and 
draw  the  hood  over  your  face,  and  then  you  may  pass  very 
well  for  me,  and  may  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr. 
Arthur,  while  I  engage  the  other's  attention." 

"  Tou  are  very  adroit  I  must  say,  Lettice,  and  seem  to 
have  quite  a  talent  for  an  affair  of  this  kind.  But  you  must 
now  leave  me.  I  will  try  to  coUect  my  scattered  thoughts, 
and  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  I  shall  adopt  your  plan,  though  it  is  not 
altogether  to  my  taste.     Come  to  me  by-and-by." 

*'  Don't  hesitate,  miss.  It  will  be  turning  the  tables  nicely 
on  Sir  Eaudal.  For  my  part,  I'm  so  eager  for  the  frolic  that 
I  wish  it  only  wanted  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  we  were  on  our 
way  to  the  Ivy  Tower — you  in  my  camlet  cloak,  and  I  in 
your  silk  manteau." 

And  she  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Clare  to  her  meditations. 
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YII. 

WHENCE  JIB.  FAIRUE  OBTAINED  INTEI LIGENCE,  AND  HOW  HE  PAID  FOB  IT. 

Instead  of  at  once  returning,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  to  the  young  baronet,  whose  emissary  he  pro- 
fessed to  be,  Monsieur  Chassemouche,  on  quitting  Clare's 
presence,  betook  himself  to  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  which 
Mr.  Pairlie  claimed  as  his  own,  and  in  which  he  usually 
transacted  business.  Tapping  against  the  door,  the  French- 
man, in  this  instance,  did  pause,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
knocked  twice  that  he  was  admitted.  It  then  appeared  that 
the  steward  was  just  dismissing  Ned  Clinch,  the  groom.  The 
latter  was  grinning  and  thrusting  a  coin  into  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  which  the  quick  eyes  of  the  Frenchman  detected  as  a 
piece  of  gold  ;  and  as  Ned  passed  out  he  bestowed  a  knowing 
wink  upon  his  fellow-servant,  and  probable  accomplice. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Mr.  Fairlie,  who  was  seated  at 
a  table  with  writing  materials  before  him,  and  with  one  of 
those  big  account-books,  which  were  Gage's  especial  aversion, 
close  at  hand,  proceeded  to  set  Chassemouche's  tongue  at 
liberty,  and  having  done  so,  speedily  learnt  all  that  the 
Frenchman  had  to  impart  concerning  his  recent  interview 
with  Clare.  Mr.  Fairlie  seemed  vexed  that  his  daughter 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  open  the  billet,  which  Cliasse- 
mouche  laid  upon  the  table  beside  him,  and  which  he  pre- 
sently took  up  and  placed  in  a  drawer ;  but  ho  complimented 
the  Frenchman  upon  his  address  in  contriving  to  make  her 
aware  of  its  contents,  which  he  said  would  do  just  aa  well  as 
if  she  had  read  the  letter.  This  recital  over,  Mr.  Fairlie 
seemed  to  be  occupied  a  few  minutes  in  reflection,  during 
which  he  kept  turning  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  drawer, 
heedless  that  his  movements  were  keenly  watched  by  Chasse- 
mouche. At  last,  as  with  an  effort,  he  took  out  a  guinea 
from  a  small  wooden  bowl,  half  full  of  such  glittering  coin, 
carefully  locked  the  drawer,  and  gave  the  meney  to  the 
Frenchman'  who  received  it  with  his  usual  obsequious  bow. 

"  Secret  service  costs  one  a  good  deal,  Chassemouche,"  he 
remarked.    "This  is  the  third  guinea  I've  parted  with  on 
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that  accoxmt  to-day.  I've  just  paid  Ned  Clinch  for  bringing 
iiiO  the  letter  he  received  from  Misa  Poynings,  in  ansvrer  to 
rnr  daughter's  communication,  which  he  laid  before  me  in 
I'ke  manner  previously  to  setting  out  on  his  errand.     Two 

rers,  two  guineas,  Chassemouche.  The  fellow  will  get  rich, 

18  goes  on  at  this  rate.  It  will, be  your  own  fault,  if  you 
don't  get  rich  in  the  same  way.  I'm  always  ready  to  pay  for 
intelligence — in  proportion  to  its  value,  Chassemouche.  I 
like  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  house — 
what  is  said,  as  well  as  done,  by  the  servants,  where  they  go, 
and  whom  they  see.  There  are  fine  doings  just  now  in  the 
biitler's  pantiy.  Pudsey  and  BeUairs,  I  hear,  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  gleek  and  other  games  to  Sir  Eandal's 
valet,  Trickett.  Mr.  Freke's  servant,  Tibbits,  is  also,  I  am 
told,  a  considerable  winner.  You  play  a  little  yourself,  I 
know — nay,  no  excuses,  I'm  not  going  to  take  you  to  task — 
I  wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  that  rascal  Trickett, 
— a  regular  sharper,  who  will  never  rest  till  he  has  fleeced 
Pudsey  and  Bellairs  of  every  farthing  they  posse*." 

"Ma  foi,  monsieiir,"  Chassemouche  replied,  with  a  grin, 
"  dat  is  done  already.  Deir  pockets  were  quite  cleaned  out 
last  night.  Corbleu !  dey  both  owe  money  to  Trickett,  and 
dey  give  him  deir  paroles  d'honneur  to  pay  him  dis  evening. 
Poor  Pussey  lose  a  great  deal — more  den  I  Like  to  mention, 
monsieur, — and  it  puzzle  me  to  tink  how  he  shall  get  out  of 
de  scrape — ha !  ha !  Bellairs  want  to  borrow  money  from  me 
— but  I  not  lend  him  one  sou.  He  may  go  hang — le  maudit 
chien — for  vat  I  care — he  !  he !" 

"  Just  as  I  could  wish,"  Fairlie  muttered — "  then  they  are 
sure  to  apply  to  me.  Now  go  to  Sir  Eandal,  and  tell  him  you 
have  succeeded  this  time." 

"  ]Mais,  monsieur — I  fear  he  not  credit  me." 

"  Tes — yes — he  will.  The  coxcomb  will  believe  anything 
that  flatters  his  vanity.  Do  as  I  bid  you.  Tell  him  the 
young  lady  received  his  note,  and  though  she  didn't  say  so, 
she  looked  consent.  That  wiU  be  sufficient  for  him .  Such 
good  tidings  ought  to  be  worth  another  guinea  to  you." 

"  Assez,  monsieur — I  shall  swear  to  him  she  wiU  come." 

"  About  it  at  once,  then,"  Fairlie  cried. 

The  Frenchman  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  when 
his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Bellairs.    The  usually  smirk- 
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ing  valet  wore  rather  a  hang-dog  look.  Mr.  Fairlie  perfectly 
understood  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  but  choosing  to  feig-u 
ignorance,  he  inquired  whether  anything  was  amiss  ? 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  Mr.  Bellairs  replied — "  I  am  a  little  in- 
convenienced, that's  the  truth  of  it.  I've  a  debt  of  honour, 
which  must  be  paid  to-day,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  meet  it, 
unless  you  will  be  so  very  obleeging  as  to  advance  me  a 
quarter's  wages." 

"  Why,  you've  been  gambling,  rascal !" 

"  I've  only  followed  my  master's  example,  sir.  The  gentle- 
men are  always  at  play  up-stairs,  and  there's  something  so 
enticing  in  the  rattling  of  a  dice-box,  or  the  dealing  of  a  pack 
of  cards,  that  I'm  sure  to  sit  down  to  a  game  if  there's  a 
place  at  table." 

"And  equally  sure  to  lose  when  you  have  sat  down,  I 
fancy,  Bellairs, — especially  if  Mr.  Trickett  should  happen  to 
be  your  adversary.  However,  that's  your  own  afiair.  I'm 
not  going  to  point  out  to  you  the  folly  of  your  conduct.  I'm 
not  a  mor^ist,  Bellairs." 

"  I  shoiild  think  not,"  the  valet  mentally  ejaculated. 

"  By-the-way,  Bellairs,"  Mr.  Pairlie  pursued,  "  you  are  a 
great  deal  about  your  master,  and  veiy  much  in  his  confi- 
dence. He  may  sometimes  make  remarks  about  me  which  it 
is  desirable  I  should  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  the  valet  replied,  at  once  taking  the  hint. 
"  He  often  converses  with  me  about  you." 

*'  Well,  what  does  lie  say,  Bellairs  ? — what  does  he  say  ?" 

"  Excuse  me — but  I've  a  very  bad  memory,  sir." 

"  You  want  it  refreshing — eh  ?" 

"  Why  yes,  sir ;  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  am  to 
have  the  quarter's  wages  ?" 

"  You  shall  have  them  provided  I  am  sure  you  will  earn 
them.  Hark  ye,  Bellairs, — there's  no  use  in  beating  about 
tlio  bush  when  we  can  come  to  the  point.  You  may  be  use- 
ful to  me  in  bringing  me  early  intelligence  about  your  master 
— as  to  his  plans  and  movements — what  he  says  and  what  he 
does " 

"  In  a  word,  to  betray  him,  sir.  I  can't  do  it,"  Bellairs, 
said,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart — "I  can't,  upon  my 
honour." 

"  Pshaw,  fellow!  this  affectation  won't  pass  with  me.  You 
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want  to  be  bought.  "Well,  make  yourseK  useful,  and  you 
shaU.  liaye  no  reason  to  complain.  Xou  can  play  the  spy  aa 
weU  as  another,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  should  hope  I  can,  sir,  but  I  object  to  the  appellation. 
It's  a  low  term,  and  not  in  use  now-a-days  amongst  gentle- 
men." 

"  I  perceive  we  understand  each  other,  Bellairs,  and  so  you 
shall  have  the  sum  you  require.  Forty  pounds  a  year — that's 
ten  pounds  the  quarter,"  Fairlie  said,  taking  money  from  the 
drawer ;  and  opening  a  small  book  in  which  he  entered  the 
amount,  he  handed  it  to  the  Talet,  bidding  him  write  a  receipt. 

This  done,  and  while  pocketing  the  money,  Bellairs  ob- 
served : 

"  I  hope  you  don't  trust  that  Frenchman,  sir — a  double 
dealing  scoimdrel,  who  will  be  certain  to  betray  you." 

"  I've  no  grea,t  opinion  of  him,  BeUairs,  and  if  I  catch  him 
tripping,  I  shall  pack  him  off.  Keep  an  eye  upon  him.  I 
rely  on  your  discretion." 

Just  at  this  moment  another  tap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Pudsey  came  in.  The  butler  stared  at  the  valet,  and 
the  valet  stared  at  the  butler,  but  neither  spoke.  At  a  sign 
from  jMt.  Fairlie,  BeUairs  withdrew,  but  he  remained  outside, 
with  his  ear  to  the  keyhole. 

"  Sob,  Pudsey,  you  are  come  on  the  same  errand  as  BeUairs 
—eh  ?"  Mr.  FairUe  began.  "  You  have  been  gaming  like 
him,  and  lost  your  money,  eh  ?  I  read  an  answer  in  your, 
face.     How  much  do  you  want  ?" 

"  EeaUy,  sir,  I  didn't  expect  you  to  oblige  me  so  readUy " 

'•  I  haven't  said  I  would  obUge  you,  Pudsey.  I  make  no 
promises.     But  I  again  ask  how  much  you  require  r" 

"Why,  sir,  since  it  must  out,  I  should  be  glad  of  fifty 
pounds." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,  Pudsey  ;  but  you  won't  get  it  from 
me.  I  admire  your  assurance  in  preferring  the  request.  It 
does  you  infinite  credit — ^ha !  ha !  Why,  BeUairs  was  content 
with  ten." 

"  That  may  be,  sir,  but  my.  losses  have  been  greater  than 
his.  Besides,  I  stand  on  whoUy  different  groiuid  from 
BeUairs,  and  am  able  to  make  better  terms.  You  pay  him 
for  intelligence— you  must  pay  me  to  be  sUent." 

e2 
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"  Pay  you  to  be  silent !  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  iFairlie  de- 
raanded,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  I  mean  tbis,  sir — that  I  want  money,  and  must  bave  it. 
You  will  make  a  better  bargain  with  me  than  you  would 
have  done,  if  I  hadn't  been  in  this  strait,  and  may  therefore 
congratulate  yourself  upon  the  smallness  of  my  demand.  It 
was  my  intention  to  ask — ay,  and  to  Tiave — as  many  hundreds 
as  I  now  require  pounds." 

"Having  explained  why  you  so  modestly  limit  your  de- 
mand, Pudsey,  you  will  next,  perhaps,  bave  the  goodness 
to  inform  me  how  it  is  you  venture  to  make  any  demand 
at  all?" 

"'Eeadily,  sir.  A  pocket-book  was  dropped  in  the  dining- 
room  yesterday.  I  picked  it  up,  and  on  inspection  discovered 
it  to  belong  to  Sir  Eandal  de  Meschines,  as  his  name  is 
stamped  iipon  it.  It  contains  nothing  of  importance — 
nothing  valuable,  I  mean — except  certain  entries  of  sums  of 
money  won  at  play  from  my  master.  These  suras  are  divided 
among  three  parties :  one  share  being  allotted  to  the  young 
baronet  himself — another  to  Mr.  Preke — and  the  third  to 
you." 

"  Zounds !"  ejaculated  Pairlie,  unable  to  repress  his  anger. 

"That  these  memoranda  refer  to  you,"  Pudsey  pursued, 
"  is  confirmed  by  two  notes  from  Mr.  Preke,  enclosed  in  the 
pocket-book,  in  whicli  your  name  is  alluded  to,  in  no  very 
complimentary  terms,  as  their  partner." 

"  I  believe  you  arc  lying,  Pudsey.  I  dare  you  to  produce 
that  pocket-book." 

"  ]N"othing  more  easy,  sir ;  and  depend  upon  it,  if  we 
cannot  come  to  a  right  understanding,  which  for  your  own 
sake  is  most  desirable,  it  shall  be  laid  before  my  master." 

"  And  you  want  to  borrow  fifty  pounds  from  mc  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  require  that  sum ;  but  I  havdJ  no  intention  of 
returning  it." 

"  It  must  be  a  loan  on  my  part,  unless  you  deliver  up  the 
pocket-book.  I  will  lend  you  tlie  money,  and  you  shall  sign 
a  memorandum,  whicli  I  will  give  up  to  you  when  you  bring 
me  the  book  and  the  letters." 

"  I  am  quite  content  with  that  arrangement,  sir.  Tou  may 
trust  to  my  honour  to  deliver  them  to  you." 
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"  Eatlier  a  poor  security,  I  fear,  Pudaej.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  trust  you." 

"Because  you  can't  help  yourself,"  the  cunning  butler 
thought,  as  the  other  drew  up  the  memorandum. 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Fairlie  long  to  write  it  out,  after 
which  Pudsey  signed  the  paper  without  troubling  himself  to 
read  it,  and  then  received  the  money,  which  he  took  care  to 
count. 

'•  All  right,  sir,"  he  observed,  after  going  through  this 
agreeable  ceremonial;  "you  may  depend  upon  it  I'll  deal 
with  you  on  the  square.  To-morrow  your  mind  shall  be 
made  easy  as  to  the  pocket-book  and  its  contents." 

"Before  then,  I  trust,"  Mr.  Fairlie  cried,  as  the  butler 
took  his  departure.  "  An  hour  shall  not  elapse  before  I 
have  them  in  my  possession.  By  Heaven !  I  should  like  to 
hang  the  viUain.     I'U  have  his  boxes  instantly  searched." 

While  he  was  considering  how  he  should  set  about  this 
business,  'Mi.  BeUairs  suddenly  stood  before  him. 

"Behold  the  man  you  want!"  the  valet  said,  with  his 
customary  confidence. 

Fairlie  regarded  him  inquiringly. 

"  I  have  overheard  what  has  just  passed  between  you  and 
Pudsey,  sir,"  BeUairs  continued,  "  and  I  can  assist  you.  I 
know  where  he  has  hidden  this  pocket-book,  and  will  bring 
it  to  you." 

"  Do  so,  and  you  shall  not  find  me  iingrateful." 

"  Better  reduce  your  gratitude  to  figures,  sir.  You  must 
give  me  as  much  aa  you  have  just  given  Pudsey." 

"Agreed." 

"In  ten  minutes  you  shall  have  what  you  require.  I 
watched  Pudsey  go  down  stairs — the  rogue  was  laughing  to 
himself — I'U  steal  up  to  his  room  at  once." 

"  Take  care  to  bring  both  the  letters." 

"  Never  fear,  sir ;  I'U  leave  nothing  behind.  I  wisli  I'd 
asked  a  hundred.  He  would  have  given  it  just  as  readUy  aa 
fifty,"  the  valet  muttered  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  How  excessively  incautious  in  Sir  Eandal  to  make  those 
entries,  and  to  preserve  Mr.  Freke's  letters!"  Fairlie  cried, 
as  he  was  left  alone.  "  I  shall  lose  a  himdred  pounds,  but 
I  shaU  get  rid  of  these  damnatory  proofs,  and  Pudsey  wiU 
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then  be  fifty  pounds  in  my  debt,  and  consequently  in  my 
power." 

Mr.  Fairlie  was  not  long  left  to  his  ruminations,  whatever 
they  might  be.  Voices  and  loud  laughter  resounding  in  the 
passage  informed  him  that  some  persons  were  approaching 
his  retreat,  and  presently  afterwards  the  door  opened,  and 
Gage  entered,  accompanied  by  Beau  Freke,  Sir  Eandal, 
Lord  Melton,  and  Brice  Bunbury.  The  whole  party  seemed 
in  high  spirits,  and  did  not  cease  laughing  as  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  room,  throwing  themselves  into  lounging  atti- 
tudes, wherever  they  could  find  a  seat — some  on  chairs,  and 
the  others  on  the  edge  of  the  steward's  table.  Amongst  the 
latter  were  Gage  and  the  young  baronet. 

"  Well,  Pairlie,"  Sir  Eandal  began,  patting  his  shapely  leg, 
encased  in  a  silken  stocking  of  the  finest  web,  embroidered 
with  golden  clocks,  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  I  shall  win  my 
wager.  Tou  betted  me  a  hundred  pounds,  and  Monthermer 
did  the  same,  that  your  daughter  never  would  consent  to 
meet  me." 

"We  betted  that  she  would  not  meet  you  at  the  Ivy 
Tower  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening.  Pray  bo  particular.  Sir 
Eandal." 

"  Yes,  that  was  our  bet,  and  I  think  it  pretty  safe,  Fairlie, ' 
eh  ?"  Gage  remarked,  laughing.  "  It  was  made  at  your  sug- 
gestion, for  I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  strange 
proposal,  Avhich  I  look  upon  as  an  aifront  to  the  young  lady. 
However,  if  it  is  so,  you  are  bound  to  resent  it,  not  I. 
Fairlie." 

"  I  look  upon  the  afiair  as  a  mere  jost — a  jest  at  my  own 
expense,  perhaps — but  still  I  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it ;  and, 
therefore,  I  see  nothing  to  resent,"  Fairlie  replied.  "  Sir 
Eandal  offered  to  lay  me  a  hundred  pounds  that  my  daughter 
would  meet  him,  leaving  it  to  me  to  fix  tlie  time  and  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  1  took  the  bet — naming  the  most  un- 
likely spot,  and  the  most  unlikely  hour — and  I  shall  win  his 
money." 

"y\nd  so  shall  I,"  Gage  cried.  "  Notwithstanding  what 
he  affirms,  I  would  make  it  a  thousand  she  don't  come." 

"Done!"  Sir  Eandal  exclaimed.  "  A  thousand  be  it,  I 
only  wish  yon  would  say  ten.  Are  you  disposed  to  increase 
your  bet  to  the  same  amount,  Fairlie  ?" 
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"  I  stould  feel  perfect  security  in  doing  so,  Sir  Eandal," 
the  other  replied,  "  but  I  do  not  wish  to  gain  so  lar^e  a  sum 
of  money  in  such  a  way.  I  will  rest  content  with  the 
hundred." 

"  "We  must  all  be  present.  "We  must  see  fair  play,"  Beau 
Treke  cried. 

"You  must  keep  out  of  sight,  then,"  Sir  Eandal  rejoined. 
"  I  win  allow  no  interference." 

"  I  won't  answer  for  myself  if  she  does  come !"  Gage  ex- 
claimed ;  "  but  that  is  whoUy  impossible." 

"  Not  quite  so  impossible  as  you  fancy,"  the  young  baronet 
rejoined.  "  When  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  young  lady 
— as  you  shaU  be — I  caU  upon  you  as  men  of  honour  to 
withdraw." 

'•  Oh  yes,  we'U  retire,"  aU  the  young  men  replied,  laughing, 
except  Gage. 

"  And  we'll  take  Monthermer  along  with  us,"  Beau  Freke 
said.     "Toiur  interview  shan't  be  interrupted." 

"'Sdeath!  if  I  thought  there  would  be  an  interview  I'd 
spoil  it,"  Gage  cried. 

"Poh!  poh!  let  things  take  their  course,"  Beau  Freke 
whispered.  "  If  she  meets  him,  it  will  ciu:e  your  silly  passion 
for  her.  If  not,  you  will  win  a  thousand  pounds.  Either 
way  you  are  benefited." 

G^e  was  not  quite  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  but  he 
sufiered  himself  to  be  tranquillised  by  it. 

Just  then  the  door  suddenly  tiurst  open,  and  BeUairs 
rushed  in  with  a  small  packet  in  his  hand,  exclaiming — "  I've 
got  it !  here  it  is,  sir !" 

Aghast  at  the  sight  of  the  assemblage,  he  let  the  packet 
fall,  and  would  have  beaten  a  hasty  retreat,  had  not  Gage 
commanded  him  to  stay. 

"What  have  you  dropped  there,  sirrah?"  the  young 
gentleman  demanded.    "  Give  it  to  me." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  the  valet  replied,  tremblingly  handing 
him  the  packet.  "  I  didn't  know  Mr.  rairlie  was  engaged, 
or  I  wouldn't  have  intruded  in  this  way." 

"  Tour  master  will  excuse  you,  I  am  persuaded,  when  he 
learns  that  you  have  come  on  urgent  business,"  'Ssh:.  Fairlie 
remarked,  not  at  all  disconcerted.  "  Here,  take  this  money," 
he  added,  giving  him  a  bank-note,  "  to  the  person  who  is 
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waitmg  for  it,  and  bring  me  a  receipt."  And  as  the  valet 
joyfully  retired,  lie  observed,  with  admirable  self-possession, 
to  Monthermer — "  I  don't  think  you  need  open  that  packet, 
sir.  It  won't  interest  you  much.  It  consists  merely  of  a 
heap  of  old  bills  which  have  been  accidentally  mislaid." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  at  first,  Pairlie,  and  then 
I  would  never  have  touched  it!"  Gage  cried,  tossing  the 
packet  to  him  in  supreme  disgust,  "  Bills !  faugh !  nothing 
disgusts  me  so  much  as  a  bill." 

"  I'm  quite  of  your  opinion,  Monthermer,"  Brice  Bunbury 
exclaimed.  "  Nothing  is  so  intolerably  annoying  as  a  bill. 
By  Jove !  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  one." 

"  Then  you  shan't  be  further  troubled  by  these,"  Fairlie 
observed,  locking  up  the  packet. 

"  Hark !  the  dinner-bell,  gentlemen,"  Gage  exclaimed ;  "  I 
bope  your  appetites  will  not  fail  you." 

"  Most  assuredly  mine  will  not,  for  I  never  felt  in  better 
cue,"  Brice  replied.  "  I  shall  do  justice  to  all  the  good 
things,  and  not  flinch  from  the  burgundy.  By  Jove !  that 
clos-de-vougeot  is  magnificent,  Monthermer." 

"  Enchanted  you  like  it.  Allons,  messieurs,"  Gage  said, 
leading  the  way. 

Beau  Freke  and  Sir  Randal  lingered  for  a  moment  behind 
the  others. 

"  We've  had  a  narrow  escape.  What  do  you  think  that 
packet  contained,  SirEandal?"  Fairlie  remarked. 

"  I  guess — my  lost  pocket-book.  I  at  once  suspected  the 
truth,  and  was  terribly  afraid  lest  Monthermer  should  open 
it.  Burn  it,  Fairlie.  I  shall  be  more  careful  in  future  what 
I  put  down — and  what  letters  I  keep." 

"  Ay,  you  were  highly  imprudent,  as  I  told  you,  to  keep 
mine,  and  I'm  very  angry  with  you  for  doing  so,"  Beau  Frelce 
observed.  "  However,  we've  no  time  to  talk  now.  The 
grand  coup  will  be  made  this  evening,  Fairlie.  We  shall  ply 
him  with  wine  as  much  as  we  can." 

"  He  wants  little  persuasion  to  drink,"  the  steward  replied; 
"  and  I  have  told  the  butler  to  put  out  some  of  his  favourite 
claret.     It  will  fire  his  veins." 

"  We  sliall  have  no  difficulty  then,"  Sir  Randal  remarked, 
"  Egad !  Fairlie,  I  must  say  this  is  a  clever  contrivance  of 
yours  to  get  rid  of  young  Poynings,  who,  if  he  had  obtained 
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admittance  to  the  house,  nught  have  given  ua  trouble.  "We 
shall  now  be  able  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  him  before  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  explanation." 

"  An  admirable  device,  o'  my  conscience,"  Beau  Freke 
said ;  "  but  all  Fairlie's  schemes  are  admirable.  But  we 
must  go.     Do  you  not  dine  with  us,  Fairlie  ?" 

"  Xo ;  these  late  dinners  do  not  suit  me,"  the  steward  re- 
plied. "  I  must  keep  a  clear  head.  I  will  joiu  you  before 
you  begin  to  play." 

Hereupon  the  two  gentlemen  withdrew,  and  the  steward 
was  once  more  left  alone. 


yiii. 

HOW  GAGE  liOST  A  FEW  THOUSAS1X3  AT  BASSET. 

A  BETTER  dinner  could  not  be  than  that  to  which  Gage 
and  his  friends  sat  down.  Just  the  sort  of  easy  uncere- 
monious entertaiument  that  the  hard-drinking  bloods  of  the 
last  century  delighted  ia ;  and  that  might  have  found  favour 
even  with  some  of  the  fast  young  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Eestraint  was  banished  from  that  festive  board.  No 
need  for  the  host  to  bid  his  guests  make  themselves  at 
home.  A  week's  experience  of  his  princely  hospitality  had 
taught  them  they  might  do  so ;  and  this  was  just  what  they 
liked. 

But  though  there  was  no  restraiat,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
there  was  no  display.  On  the  contrary,  the  dinner  was  mag- 
nificently served,  entirely  on  plate  of  silver,  and  the  side- 
board was  gorgeously  arrayed.  A  crowd  of  lacqueys  in  rich 
liveries  were  in  attendance,  marshalled  by  Pudsey  and  Bel- 
lairs.  Delicacies  the  most  refined,  wines  the  most  exquisite, 
furnished  forth  the  banquet.  The  seasons  were  anticipated ; 
and  though  it  was  stiU  early  spring,  the  richest  fruits  of 
summer  regaled  the  guests. 

Habitual  self-indulgence  had  made  Gage  an  epicure,  and 
a  simple  diet  would  have  been  as  distasteful  to  him  as  it 
would  have  been  to  Lucullus.  He  enjoyed  eatables  for  their 
costliness  and  rarity  as  much  as  for  any  other  quality ;  a  new 
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dish  was  a  new  pleasure  to  him ;  and  lie  cared  not  what 
expense  he  incurred  in  gratifying  his  palate.  On  this  occa- 
sion some  highly-seasoned  Spanish  ragouts,  described  by 
Beau  Freke,  made  their  first  appearance,  and  were  much  ad- 
mired,— especially  by  the  young  Amphitryon— only  they 
made  him  thirsty,  and  induced  him  to  drink  an  unusual 
quantity  of  claret :  thus  probably  accomplishing  the  main 
object  of  their  introduction. 

If  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  wit  among  the  company, 
there  was  infinite  merriment;  and  Gage,  at  all  events, 
thought  his  friends  exceedingly  pleasant  fellows.  Their 
jests,  it  must  be  owned,  were  a  little  free,  and  they  talked 
overmuch  of  their  gallantries ;  but  they  one  and  all  agreed 
that  Monthermer  was  the  best  fellow  breathing,  and  confi- 
dently predicted  that  he  would  attain  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fashionable  distinction,  and  become  the  theme  of  general  adf- 
miration ;  that  pleasures  and  successes  of  every  kind  awaited 
him  on  his  return  to  town ;  and  that  his  conquests  amongst 
the  fair  sex  would  be  numberless.  All  this  adulation  was 
swallowed  by  Gage  as  readily  as  the  claret,  and  it  produced 
much  the  same  inebriating  effect  upon  him.  He  really  be- 
lieved himself  the  irresistible  hero  described,  little  dreaming 
how  his  guests  were  laughing  at  him  in  their  sleeve,  and 
what  schemes  they  were  contriving  against  him. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  excitement.  Lord  Melton  so  dazzled 
him  with  the  notion  of  the  vast  sums  to  be  won  at  Newmarket 
and  elsewhere  by  racing,  that  lie  commissioned  the  noble 
blackleg  to  buy  him  half  a  dozen  more  horses,  and  to  engage 
him  a  couple  oi' jockeys ;  and  his  accommodating  lordship,  we 
may  be  sure,  consented  to  help  in  these  respects  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  life. 

Meanwhile,  the  glasses  were  constantly  replenished  by  the 
ever-attentive  Pudsey.  Jack  Brassey  and  Nat  Mist,  con- 
firmed topers  both,  took  their  wine  kindly.  Brice  Bunbury 
found  the  clos-de-vougeot  delicious — magnificent,  by  Jove  !-— 
and  stuck  to  it.  What  a  head  Brice  must  have  had !  His 
veins  were  boiling  with  burgundy,  yet  he  looked  quite  steady. 
Beau  Freke  and  Sir  Eandal,  as  we  know,  had  work  to  do,  and 
therefore  fought  shy  of  the  claret,  though  it  was  of  a  re- 
nowned vintage,  and  in  perfect  order. 

But  it  had  now  become  quite  evident  that  Gage  had  had 
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enough  for  their  purpose.  If  he  drank  more,  he  -wonld  be 
too  far  gone.  An  immediate  more  must  be  made,  and  the 
Beau  accordingly  rose,  and  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Some  of  the  others  would  have  willingly  tarried  a  little 
longer,  but  Gage  was  completely  under  Mr.  Freke's  control, 
and  always  ready  to  obey  his  behests.  So  the  whole  party  went 
up-stairs — three  or  four  of  them  with  rather  uncertain  steps. 

The  drawing-rooms  were  brilliantly  lighted  up,  as  if  for  a 
much  larger  assemblage  than  the  present,  and  card-tables 
were  set  out.  Coffee  served,  after  a  brief  chat  they  sat  down 
to  basset ;  Sir  Eandal  acting  as  tailleur,  and  Brice  Bunbury 
as  croupier.  Unluckily,  Brice  had  no  money,  so  Gage  threw 
him  his  purse ;  but  the  twenty  guineas  it  contained,  being 
laid  upon  the  tapis,  were  almost  instantly  afterwards  swept 
off  by  Beau  Freke.  Gage's  usual  ill-luck  attended  him,  and 
being  heated  with  wine,  he  played  recklessly,  constantly 
doubling  his  stakes.  Mr.  Fairlie,  who  had  joined  the  party 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  who,  as  the  young  man's  cashier, 
made  a  note  of  his  losses  in  his  tablettes,  warned  him  to 
desist — but  this  only  inflamed  hun  the  more.  He  would  go 
on.  "What  was  the  loss  of  a  few  thousands  to  him  ?  And, 
strange  to  say,  from  that  moment  the  capricious  goddess  of 
chance  deigned  to  cast  a  few  smiles  upon  him.  In  an 
astonishingly  short  time  he  won  back  his  losses,  and  exulted 
in  the  superiority  of  his  own  judgment  over  that  of  FairKe. 
It  had  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  stopped  at  this  point. 
But  he  was  now  clearly  in  the  vein,  and  must  win.  And  so 
he  did.  He  staked  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  gained 
it.  Bending  the  comer  of  liis  card,  he  went  on,  cried  "  A 
paroli, — sept,  et  le  Ta!"  and  the  winning  card  coming  up 
again,  made  his  gains  seven  hundred.  Quinze,  et  le  va,  fol- 
lowed, and  gave  him  1500?.  Now  he  glanced  triumphantly 
at  Fairlie,  but  the  latter  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Everybody  seemed  excited  by  the  progress  of  the  game — 
everybody,  except  Sir  Eandal  and  Beau  Freke,  the  former  of 
whom  held  the  bank.  Gage  turned  down  the  third  comer  of 
his  card.  "A  paroli, — trente,  et  le  va."  He  was  a  winner 
of  3000?. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  who  was  in  the  right,  you  or  I,  Fairlie  ?" 
he  cried,  in  tipsy  tones.     "  Shall  I  go  on,  eh  ?" 
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"Just  as  you  please,  sir,"  the  steward  replied,  evasively. 
"  Tou  had  better  not  appeal  to  me.  You  don't  heed  what  I 
say." 

"  Then,  by  Heaven,  I  won't  hesitate !"  the  young  man  ex- 
claimed, bending  the  fourth  corner  of  his  card.  "  A  paroli, 
soixante,  et  le  va!" 

This  was  the  highest  stake  that  could  be  made  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

All  looked  at  Sir  Eandal  as  he  dealt  the  cards — quietly, 
gTacefully,  as  if  nothing  at  all  depended  on  the  turn  of  hia 
fingers.  Most  of  them  knew  what  would  occur,  but  still 
they  liked  to  see  it  done,  and  Brice  Buubury,  who  was  up  to 
a  trick  or  two,  fancied  he  could  see  the  cards  shifted  in  the 
skilful  dealer's  hands.  Gage  appeared  quite  confident,  and 
was  preparing  to  deride  Eairlie  again,  when  suddenly  his 
countenance  fell. 

Luck  had  deserted  him.  A  knave  came  up,  He  had  lost 
GOOOl. 

Without  displaying  the  slightest  excitement.  Sir  Eandal 
stated  the  amount  to  Fairlie,  who  jotted  it  down  in  his  book, 
and  then,  turning  to  Monthermer,  the  young  baronet  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  go  on. 

"  Ko,  I  have  had  enough  of  this,"  Gage  cried.  "  Confound 
it!  the  cards  are  always  against  me." 

"  You  had  better  have  been  content  with  your  first  losses, 
sir,"  Mr.  Fairlie  drily  remarked. 

"  Sir  Eandal  ought  to  give  you  your  revenge,  Monthermer, 
Beau  Freke  interposed.  "  If  you  are  tired  of  basset,  we  wilt 
try  lansquenet  or  Spanish  whist." 

"No,  no — let  us  play  piquet,"  Gage  rejoined.  "I  am 
luckier  at  that  game  than  at  any  other." 

"I  am  for  Pope  Joan,"  Brice  Bunbury  cried.  "If  Mr. 
Fairlie  will  lend  me  ton  guineas,  I  will  pay  him  out  of  my 
first  winnings." 

"  Bad  security,  Mr.  Buubury.  Shall  I  let  him  have  the 
money,  sir?"  the  steward  inquired  of  Gage. 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  the  good-natured  young  man  returned. 

And  Brice  became  the  possessor  of  a  second  purse. 

"I'm  for  bankafalet,  or  grand  trick-track,"  Lord  Melton 
said.     "  Sit  down  De  Meschines." 

"Ay,  ait  down,  Sir  Bandal,"  Gage  cried.     "You  shan't 
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desert  us.  "We'll  play  at  piquet,  bankafalet,  or  what  you 
please." 

"I'm  sorry  to  baulk  your  humour,  Monthermer,"  Sir 
Eandal  replied,  glancing  at  his  watch.  "  But  remember,  I 
hare  to  meet  a  young  lady.  It  only  wants  a  few  minutes  to 
the  appointed  hour." 

"  You  may  as  well  stay  where  you  are,"  Gage  rejoined, 
with  a  derisive  laugh.     "  She  won't  come." 

"  Tou  -n-ill  alter  your  opinion,  if  you  choose  to  accompany 
me.  Though  you  failed,  there  is  no  reason  why  another 
should  not  be  successful." 

"  Especially  a  person  of  such  irresistible  attraction  as  Sir 
Eandal  de  Meschines,"  Gage  rejoined,  somewhat  piqued. 

"  Pshaw!  don't  quarrel  about  a  woman,"  Beau  Freke  in- 
terposed.   "We  are  all  going  with  you,  Sir  Eandal." 

"  To  assist  at  my  triumph,"  the  young  baronet  said. 

"  Eather  to  witness  your  disappointment,"  Gage  returned. 

"  Before  you  go,  let  me  make  one  observation,  gentlemen," 
Mr.  Fairlie  said.  "  I  have  changed  my  opinion.  I  have 
reason  to  think  my  daughter  will  go  to  the  I\-y  Tower." 

"  To  be  sure  she  will  1"  Sir  Eandal  exclaimed,  triumphantly. 
"I  told  you  I  should  win  my  wager." 

"Tou  are  mistaken,  Sir  Eandal,"  Fairlie  said.  "  Tou  will 
not  win  it.     Her  object  is  not  to  meet  you." 

"  'Sdeath !  sir — what  do  you  mean  ?  Has  any  one  dared 
to  interfere  with  my  appointment  r" 

"  Tou  will  allow  the  young  lady  to  choose  for  herself,  I 
presume.  Sir  Eandal,"  Gage  remarked.  "If  she  prefera 
some  one  else  to  vou,  it  cannot  be  helped — ha !  ha !" 

"  May  I  ask  who  is  the  favoured  iudividual  ?"  Beau  Freke 
inquired. 

"  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  and  I  believe  my  intelligence 
to  be  correct,  it  is  ilr.  Arthur  Poynings,"  Fairlie  answered. 

The  mention  of  this  name  produced  an  instantaneous  effect 
upon  Gage,  rousing  him  to  sudden  anger. 

"  Arthur  Poynings !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Does  he  presume  to 
come  hither?  But  the  thing  appears  incredible.  How 
should  an  appointment  have  been  made  with  him  ?" 

"  Clare,  I  regret  to  say,  has  written  to  his  sister  Lucy,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  have  an  interview  with  Arthur  this  even- 
ing, at  the  very  spot  and  hour  appointed  by  Sir  Eandal.     I 
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have  seen  the  messenger  who  brought  back  an  answer  from 
Miss  Poynings,  stating  that  her  brother  would  come." 

"  If  this  be  true,  he  shall  have  reason  to  regret  the  visit," 
Gage  exclaimed. 

"Let  us  go,  or  I  shall  be  late,"  Sir  Eandal  said.  "I 
must  not  keep  a  lady  waiting.  This  is  my  affair,  Mon- 
thermer." 

"No,  it  is  mine,"  the  other  rejoined.  "  I  will  yield  my 
right  of  quarrel  to  no  man.  The  affront  is  to  me,  if  this 
puppy  presumes  to  come  here  uninvited,  and  he  shall  render 
me  an  account  of  his  conduct." 

'•'  The  real  affront  is  to  me,  sii',"  Tairlie  remarked ;  "  and  I 
trust  you  will  allow  me  to  settle  the  affair  in  my  own  way." 

"  By  ordering  him  off  the  premises,  eh  ?  Very  business- 
like aud  proper,  no  doubt,  Pairlie,  but  scarcely  consistent 
with  luy  notions  as  a  gentleman.  No,  no ;  I  shall  pursue  a 
different  course.  Either  Arthur  Poynings  shall  apologise 
for  his  intrusion,  or  we  cross  swords.  No  interference,  De 
Meschines.  I  am  master  here.  Aliens,  messieurs.  To  the 
Ivy  Tower!" 

On  this,  the  whole  party  hurried  down  the  great  staircase, 
and  snatching  up  their  hats,  canes,  and  swords  in  the  hall, 
issued  forth  into  the  open  aii*,  pursuing  their  way  in  silence 
over  lawns  as  soft  as  velvet,  in  tJie  direction  of  the  ruins  oi 
the  old  Castle. 


IX. 

TlIE   IVY  TOWElt. 

The  Iry  Tower,  towards  which  the  several  personages  con- 
nected with  this  history  appear  to  be  tending,  had  been  the 
keep  of  the  ancient  Castle,  standing  at  the  south-east  augle 
of  the  vast  pentagonal  structure ;  but  the  intervening  walls 
having  long  since  disappeared,  it  was  now  left  alone.  Cir- 
cular in  form,  loftier,  and  of  greater  dimensions  than  the 
other  square  towers  flanking  the  sides  of  the  Castle,  it  pre- 
sented an  exceedingly  picturesque  appearance,  with  its  em- 
battled and  machiolated  summit,  its  narrow  slits  of  windows, 
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its  hoary  masonry  relieved  by  the  bright  green  of  the  ivy, 
whose  folds  encircled  it  like  the  coils  of  a  gigantic  boa- 
constrictor,  and  the  brushwood  allowed  to  grow  near  its  base. 
Some  of  its  chambers  were  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  had 
been  occasionally  used  for  festive  purposes  by  the  late  lord 
oi  the  mansion ;  and  beneath  it,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
were  profound  and  gloomy  vaults,  kept  constantly  closed, 
and  coniiected  with  which  were  many  dismal  legends  of  cap- 
tivity and  torture  in  the  olden  time.  Common  rumour, 
indeed,  afiBrmed  the  tower  to  be  haunted ;  and  if  old  wives' 
stories  were  to  be  credited,  many  terrible  crimes  had  been 
committed  in  its  subterranean  chambers ;  so  no  wonder  ap- 
paritions were  seen  there.  "Wiser  folk,  however,  knew  that 
these  spirits  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  sea-coast,  and 
certain  Dutch  luggers  which  landed  kegs  of  brandy  and 
hollands,  or  other  contraband  articles,  on  dai-k  nights.  Squire 
"Warwick  laughed  at  the  ghost-stories,  and  gave  little  heed 
to  them;  but  Gage,  when  a  boy,  shared  in  the  popular 
belief,  and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  ruins 
after  nightfall.  Terrace-walks,  commanding  lovely  views  of 
the  park  and  the  surrounding  country,  had  been  laid  down 
on  the  crest  of  the  scarps  on  either  side  of  the  ancient  keep, 
while  these  steep  slopes,  rugged  in  places  with  projecting 
rocks,  were  mostly  covered  with  hazels,  alders,  and  briars. 
The  level  space,  planed  by  the  builder  of  the  castle  to  form 
an  inner  court,  had  been  long  since  converted  into  a  garden, 
compassed  on  two  sides  by  grey  and  mouldering  walls,  with 
here  and  there  a  tree  springing  from  out  them,  and  still 
flanked  at  each  angle  by  an  old  square  ruinous  tower.  The 
principal  approach  to  this  garden  was  by  means  of  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  mounting  by  easy  gradations  from  the  lower 
grounds ;  but  there  were  other  and  readier,  though  steeper, 
paths  for  those  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  At 
the  foot  of  the  eminence,  on  which  the  ancient  Castle  was 
situated,  the  park  spread  out  in  all  the  beauty  and  the  pomp 
of  lengthening  avenues,  sweeping  glades,  and  venerable  and 
majestic  groves. 

It  was  by  a  side-path,  cut  through  the  brushwood  and 
dwarf  timber  covering  the  most  precipitous  part  of  the 
slopes,  that  Arthur  Poynings,  after  quitting  Mark  Eougham, 
and  entering  the  lower  garden  as  already  described,  ascended. 
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with  an  agile  step,  to  the  terrace-walk  leading  to  the  Itv 
Tower.  He  looked  around,  but  no  one  was  visible.  How 
beautiful  was  the  scene  before  him! — bow  soothing,  how 
calm !  How  solemn  seemed  the  brown  woods  below,  with 
the  grey  park  beyond  them,  the  more  distant  objects  lost  in 
obscurity  and  mist,  but  all  hushed  in  deep  repose!  How 
reverend  appeared  the  ruins  close  at  hand !  Yet  he  invo- 
luntarily turned  from  the  contemplation  of  this  tranquillising 
scene  towards  the  adjoining  mansion,  the  sight  of  which 
at  once  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  troubled 
them  anew.  Its  windows  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  show- 
ing that  its  young  lofd  was  holding  his  customary  revels 
within.  Folly  and  vice  there  held  court,  and  unless  they 
could  be  banished,  the  ruin  of  the  reckless  youth  was  certain. 
That  proud  structure,  with  its  rich  domains,  held  by  his 
family  for  centuries,  would  pass  away  from  him.  But  what 
was  he  to  Arthur,  that  Arthur  should  put  forth  his  hand  and 
save  him  ? — A  friend — no !  A  rival, — ay !  Let  him  perish. 
He  deserved  his  fate.  But  again  Lucy's  gentle  interces- 
sions came  to  mind,  and  the  young  man's  better  feelings 
prevailed. 

Just  then,  nine  o'clock  was  struck  by  a  clock  in  a  building 
at  the  left  of  the  mansion,  and  presently  afterwards  two 
female  figures  could  be  descried  at  the  head  of  the  steps 
communicating  with  the  terrace.  Arthur  instantly  flew 
towards  them,  but  as  he  drew  near  he  was  puzzled  by  their 
appearance,  and  hardly  knew  which  of  the  two  was  Clare, 
until  her  well-known  accents  dispelled  his  doubts. 

"  Tou  do  not  recognise  me,  1  perceive,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  laugh,  and  removing  the  liood  which  concealed  her 
features ;  "  the  truth  is,  I  have  disguised  myself  in  Lettice 
Eougham's  cloak,  and  have  given  her  my  manteau  and  hnt 
to  wear." 

"  And  very  well  they  become  me,  I'm  sure,  miss,"  Lettice 
interposed ;  "  and  I  declare  you  never  looked  better  than 
you  do  in  my  village-cloak.  Joyce  AV^ilford  used  to  call  me 
little  Hed  Eiding-Hood,  when  I  iirst  put  it  on.  Tou  recol- 
lect, Joyce,  Mr.  Arthur  ?" 

"  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  this  masquerading  ?"  Arthur 
inquired,  without  noticing  Lettice's  question. 

"  Tou  shall  learn  in  a  moment,"  Clare  replied ;  "  but  tell 
me ! — have  you  seen  any  one  here  ?" 
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"Did  you  expect  some  one  besides  myself?"  Arthur  re- 
joined, in  surprise.  "  Explain  yoiu^elf,  quickly,  I  beseech 
you,  Clare." 

"  You  are  very  impatient ;  but  indeed  I  must  give  you  an 
explanation,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  do  so  without  inter- 
ruption, lu  my  letter  to  Lucy  I  mentioned  the  annoyance 
I  have  experienced  from  an  impertinent  coxcomb,  Sir  Eandal 
de  Meschines.  Ke  has  had  the  audacity  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  me  here  this  evening." 

"  Here  I     Tou  amaze  me  I" 

"  And  at  this  very  hour,  3Ir.  Arthur,"  Lettice  remarked. 
"  Isn't  it  odd  ?  "We  were  afraid  you  two  gentlemen  might 
meet,  and  a  quarrel  ensue,  and  then  we  should  have  enough 
to  do  to  separate  you." 

'•'  How  can  Sir  Eandal  have  dared  to  make  such  an  appoint- 
ment with  you,  Clare, — unless r" 

"  I  forgive  you  the  unjust  suspicion,  Arthur,  because  you 
do  not  know  Sir  Eandal." 

"  Yes,  you  don't  know  Sir  Eandal  at  all,  Mr.  Arthur," 
Lettice  interposed,  "  or  you  wouldn't  wonder  at  his  assui'auce. 
Mr.  Trickett  is  nothing  to  him." 

'■  Don't  stay  here,  Arthur,"  Clare  said,  "  or  we  may  be  ob- 
served. Let  us  go  on  to  the  tower.  Lettice  will  keep  watch. 
Don't  be  disquieted,  but  come  along." 

'■  You  quite  perplex  me,  Clare,"  the  young  man  replied, 
following  her  as  she  tripped  along,  ever  and  anon  casting  a 
glance  over  her  shoulders.  Just  as  they  gained  the  screen 
of  the  dwarf  trees  heretofore  described  as  growing  at  the 
base  of  the  tower,  the  slender  and  graceful  figure  of  Sir 
Eandal  could  be  distinguished  at  the  head  of  the  steps. 

'•'  Answer  me,  Clare,"  Arthur  cried,  not  altogether  satisfied 
— "  are  you  interested  in  this  yoimg  man  ?" 

"  In  Sir  Eandal — not  in  the  least.  My  desire  is  to  eifect 
Lis  expulsion  from  this  house,  and  I  trust  I  may  never  behold 
him  again." 

"  Then  remain  where  vou  are,  and  let  me  have  a  few  words 
with  him." 

" Isot  unless  you  promise  me  not  to  provoke  him,  or  to 
treat  what  he  may  say  with  the  contempt  and  indiflerence 
jfc  deserves." 

"  You  now  ask  more  of  me  than  I  can  fulfil,  Clare.  An 
r 
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opportunity  unexpectedly  offers  of  getting  rid  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  these  setemers,  and  I  must  not  let  it  slip. 
Let  me  go,  I  pray  of  you." 

"  This  is  what  I  dreaded.  Arthur,  I  beseech  you  not  to 
expose  yourself.  I  shall  be  wretched  if  anytliiug  happens  to 
you." 

"  Why,  you  have  brought  me  here  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, Clare,  and  now  you  would  have  me  turn  aside  at  the 
first  show  of  risk.  What  is  there  in  this  coxcomb  so  for- 
midable that  I  should  fear  him  ?     Let  me  confront  him." 

"  Not  yet — ^not  yet !  till  I  have  spoken,"  she  cried,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  detain  him. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  let  us  see  how  little  Lettice 
jRougham  played  her  part.  On  drawing  near.  Sir  Eandal 
commenced  in  a  very  impassioned  strain,  but  could  not  elicit 
a  word  from  her  in  reply,  for  though  she  longed  to  talk,  she 
feared  to  betray  herself  At  last,  however,  the  impulse  Avas 
too  strong,  and  she  hazarded  a  whisper.  There  was  little  in 
it,  but  the  little  there  was  gave  the  young  rake  encourage- 
ment, and  he  became  more  ardent  than  ever.  His  feigned 
passion  was  not  without  effect  on  the  poor  girl's  susceptible 
bosom,  and  she  secretly  confessed  that  the  tenderness  of  his 
accents  would  melt  n  heart  of  stone.  When  he  took  her 
hand,  slie  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  it.  Her  face  was 
averted  from  him,  but  she  felt  a  great  inclination  to  look 
round. 

"Am  I  to  interpret  your  silence  as  favourable  to  my 
hopes  ?"  Sir  Eandal  said.  "  Unless  I  have  a  distinct  dis- 
avowal from  your  own  lips,  I  shall  believe  you  share  the 
passion  you  have  inspired." 

"How  very  pretty,"  Lettice  thought — "Joyce  couldn't 
talk  so.     Heigho!" 

"  Tour  sighs  confess  it.  Speak !  speak,  my  charmer,  and 
make  me  tlie  happiest  of  mortals." 

"  What  must  I  say?"  Lcllicc  murmured,  in  very  subdued 
tones. 

"  Say  you  love  me — say  you  love  no  one  else."  ', 

"  Eut  I  can't  say  that,"  Lettice  rejoined,  still  in  a  whisper, 
"  because  it  wouldn't  be  true." 

"  AVliat  do  I  hear?  Surely  you  cannot  nourish  any  regard 
that  cloAVuish  Arthur  Poyniugs  ?" 
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"Hush !  not  so  loud.     Tou  may  be  overheard." 

"  Overheard  !  Are  there  eavesdroppers  near  us  ? — Ah !  I 
comprehend.  The  impudent  puppy  is  at  hand — concealed 
near  yonder  tower.  Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  how 
I  will  treat  him." 

"  Oh !  no — ^not  there — don't  take  me  there.  I  won't  go. 
Tou  mustn't  fight.  Indeed  you  mustn't,"  Lettice  cried, 
vainly  attempting  to  hold  back,  as  he  dragged  her  along. 

Just  then,  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  was  heard,  and  several 
persons  were  seen  emergrag  from  the  covert  on  the  side  of 
the  slopes.  This  merry  crew  had  e\'idently  gained  the  ter- 
race by  the  same  path  as  Arthur. 

"Mercy  on  us!"  Lettice  exclaimed,  "that's  Mr.  Mon- 
thermer's  voice.  I  wouldn't  for  the  universe  he  found  me 
here.    Do  let  me  go,  sir,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  detain  you  a  moment  longer,  my  angel," 
Sir  Eandal  replied,  still  keeping  fast  hold  of  her.  "  I  happen 
to  have  a  wager  dependent  upon  our  meeting,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
thermer  and  the  other  gentlemen  must  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  really  been  condescending  enough  to  grant  me  an  inter- 
view," 

"  And  what  was  the  wager,  may  I  ask  ?"  Lettice  said. 

"  Oh !  a  mere  trifle.  But  I  felt  so  certain  you  would  not 
disappoint  me,  that  I  would  have  hazarded  thousands  upon 
the  issue,"  Sir  Eandal  replied.  "I  betted  that  you,  Miss 
Tairlie,  would  meet  me  here,  according  to  my  appointment — 
and  I  have  won." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  Lettice  broke  out,  unable  to  refrain  from 
laughter. 

"  Tou  appear  diverted  by  what  I  have  told  you,"  Sir 
Eandal  remarked. 

"  I  am  indeed — excessively  diverted,"  Lettice  rejoined, 
laughing  more  heartily  than  ever.  "  How  very  droll  it  is,  to 
be  sure — ha !  ha !  ha !" 

"  I  see  nothing  so  very  droll  in  it,"  Sir  Eandal  observed ; 
"but  I  am  glad  you  are  amused." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,"  Gage  cried,  hastening 
towards  them.  "  I  can  never  believe  Clare  Fairlie  would 
conduct  herself  with  so  much  levity.  Ah !  'tis  as  I  suspected. 
Tou  are  duped,  Sir  Eandal — duped !" 

f2 
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"  Duped ! — impossible  ! — Nay,  madam,  I  must  insist  upon 
beholding  your  face." 

"  "Well,  if  I  must,  it  can't  be  helped,"  Lettice  rejoined, 
taking  off  her  hat,  and  fully  disclosing  her  pretty  features. 
"I  never  told  you  I  was  Miss  Fairlie,  sir." 

"  No,  but  you  led  me  to  believe  as  much,"  Sir  Eandal  re- 
joined. "  As  I  live,  a  very  pretty  girl.  I  don't  know  that  I 
haven't  gained  by  the  exchange.     Who  the  deuce  is  she  ?"     i 

"  Miss  Eairlie's  lady's  maid,  Lettice,  sir,  at  your  service,"  J 
the  little  soubrette  replied,  with  a  curtsey.  I 

This  announcement  occasioned  shouts  of  laughter  at  the  ; 
young  baronet's  expense.     The  merriment  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  as  a  stalwart  personage,  who  had  ; 
drawn  near  the  group  unperceived,  now  stepped  forward,  and  j 
claiming  the  damsel  as  his  daughter,  demanded  rather  gruffly  ! 
what  she  was  doing  there  ?     On  seeing  him,  Lettice  looked 
a  good  deal  surprised,  but  nowise  disconcerted,  and  in  reply 
to  his  inquiry,  said,  rather  saucily, 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  father  ?" 

"  You  shall  learn  that  presently,  mistress,"  Mark  replied. 
"  Meanwhile,  please  to  come  wi'  me.  You  ha'  stayed  ower 
long  i'  this  disorderly  house." 

"  No  such  hurry,  father !  I'm  quite  as  good  a  judge  as  j'ou 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong.  I  shall  please  myself  about 
accompanying  you,  and  I've  no  such  intention  at  present,  I 
can  promise  you." 

"  Egad  !  the  lass  has  a  rare  spirit !"  Sir  Eandal  cried,  ap- 
provingly. ^'  You  perceive,  my  good  friend,  that  your  presence 
is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  I  would  recommend  your  im- 
mediate retirement." 

"  Not  without  my  daughter,"  Mark  rejoined,  in  a  de- 
termined tone.  "  It  13  from  such  roarin'  lions  as  you  I  desiro 
to  guard  her.  And  if  any  one  attempts  to  detain  her  after 
this  notice,  let  him  look  to  hisself,"  he  added,  striking  the 
ground  with  his  knotty  bucktlxjrn  stick. 

"  Your  challenge  is  accepted,  friend,"  Sir  Eandal  replied. 
"  Your  daughter  is  a  charming  creature,  and  shall  stay  with  I 
me  as  long  as  she  thinks  proper." 

*'  Now  then,  Lettice,  be  yc  comin',  wench  ?"  Mark  cried. 

"  A  moment,  father,  and  I  tcill  come,"  said  the  damsel,  in 
a  tone  calculated  to  appease  the  angry  yeoman ;  adding  in  a 
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wliisper,  "  that  is,  if  you  liold  to  your  mind  about  taking  me 
%vith  you.  "What  are  you  thinking  about  to  go  on  so  ?  You 
seem  to  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  you  silly  man.  Can't 
yott,  trust  me  if  Miss  Clare  trusts  me  ?" 

"  Oh !  she  put  ye  up  to  this  work,  eh  ?"  Mark  said,  rather 
confused. 

"  To  be  sure !  and  you'll  spoil  aU,  if  you  don't  take  care. 
"Why,  if  there  isn't  Mr.  Fairlie  coming  up  to  have  a  word 
■with  you." 

"  Nay,  if  he  be  here,  I'd  better  make  myself  scarce,  that's 
sartin,"  Mark  rejoined. 

But  it  -was  too  late.  The  steward  was  upon  him  before  he 
could  move  off. 

"  Good  even  to  you,  Eougham.  Be  pleased  to  let  us  know 
what  business  has  brought  you  here  ?"  the  steward  said. 

"  I  will  explain  my  business  to  the  squire,  Muster  Tairlie, 
but  not  to  you,"  the  yeoman  rejoined. 

"  Oh,  dear  father,  don't  answer  him  so,"  Lettice  whispered. 
"  Moderate  your  speech." 

"  Tut,  lass,  I'm  not  afeard  on  him." 

"  The  squire  will  see  how  his  kindness  to  you  has  been 
abused,  when  he  finds  you  have  come  here  with  Mr.  i\j:thur 
Poynings,"  Fairlie  remarked. 

"  If  this  is  true,  Mark,  I  shall  indeed  be  deeply  offended 
"with  you,"  Gage  said. 

"  Offended  or  not,  your  honour,  I  cannot  deny  it,"  Mark 
replied.     "  I  did  come  wi'  him." 

"  He  avows  it,  you  see,  sir,"  Fairlie  cried,  turning  to  Gage  ; 
"he  glories  in  his  iU  conduct." 

"  I'm  right  glad  to  ha'  come  here  to-night,  if  you  mean 
that.  Muster  Fairlie,  becos  it  gies  me  an  opportunity  o' 
teUin'  his  honour  that  he  hasn't  a  better  friend,  nor  one  os  '11 
stand  by  him  more  stoutly  through  thick  and  thin,  than 
Muster  Arthur." 

"  And  where  may  my  good  friend  be  ?"  Gage  demanded. 
"  I  look  for  him  in  vain." 

"  I  dunnot  doubt  but  he'll  show  hisself  at  the  proper  time," 
Mark  replied ;  "  and  when  he  does,  I  trust  your  honour 
"vnmnot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  him.  Tou  may  be  quite  sure  he 
has  your  true  welfare  at  'eart." 

"  Oh !   I'm  quite  sure  of  it,"  Gage  rejoined,  ironically. 
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"  I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
on  my  account,  and  shall  not  fail  to  thank  him." 

"If  you  would  like  to  speak  to  him,  sir,"  Lettice  said, 
taking  his  words  literally,  "  you'll  find  him  near  the  tower, 
\vdth  my  young  lady.  I'm  quite  certain  they're  only  talking 
about  you,  sir — only  about  you." 

'•  They  do  me  great  honour,  I  must  say,  and  I  shall  be  sorr/ 
to  interrupt  their  pleasant  discourse,  be  it  about  whom  or 
what  it  may ;  but  as  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  Mr. 
Ai^thur  Poynings,  I  must  crave  your  pardon  for  a  few  mo- 
ments' absence,  gentlemen." 

"  "Will  you  not  allow  me  to  go  with  you,  Monthermer  F" 
Sir  Eandal  said. 

"  Or  me  ?"  Beau  Freke  added. 

"  jSTeither,  I  thank  you,"  Gage  rejoined,  in  a  tone  that  did 
not  admit  of  dispute. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  expressed  wnshes  to  the  contrary, 
Tairlie  made  a  movement  to  accompany  him,  but  the  young 
man  impatiently  waved  him  baak,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
tower  alone. 


GOOD   ADVICE   THKOIVN   AWAT. — GAGE   PKErEKS   TRAVBLLISO   rOST-IIASTBi 
ALONG  THE  ROAD  TO  EUIX. 

As  Gage  approached  the  tow^er,  Arthur,  who  was  standing 
near  the  entrance  with  Clare,  came  forward,  and  greeting 
him  courteously,  put  forth  hia  hand ;  but  Gage  refused  to 
take  it,  and  haughtily  returning  the  other's  salutation,  drew 
himself  up,  and  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  tliis  tote-a-tete,  but  having  ac- 
cidentally heard  that  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings  was  liere,  I  wished 
to  satisfy  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  information.  I 
scarcely  believed  it,  for  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  a 
gentleman  would  voluntarily  intrude  himself  upon  the  privacy 
of  another,  when  no  intimacy  subsisted  between  them  to  war- 
rant tlie  liberty.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  answer  I  received 
from  Sir  Hugh  Poynings  when  I  did  myself  the  honour  to 
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invite  him  and  his  family  to  visit  me  on  my  return  home ; 
and  after  the  insulting  message  then  sent,  and  which  nothing 
but  Sir  Hugh's  age  caused  me  to  overlook,  I  little  expected 
that  the  first  time  I  should  see  his  son  -would  be  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nocturnal  intruder  upon  my  domains." 

"  I  excuse  your  rudeness,  Gage,"  Arthur  replied,  "  and  I 
trust  you  ■will  permit  me  to  explain  the  motive  for  my  ap- 
parent intrusion." 

"K  an  apology  is  necessary,  it  is  due  from  me,"  Clare 
interposed,  "  since  it  was  by  my  invitation  that  Arthur  came 
hither." 

"  Enough,"  Grage  rejoined,  bowing  stiffly.  "  Tou  exercise 
full  control  here.  Miss  Fairlie ;  and  consequently,  your  friend 
is  quite  welcome  to  remain  as  long  as  his  company  may  be 
agreeable  to  you,  I  have  only  to  express  my  regrets  at  dis- 
turbing you,  but  you  may  rely  upon  it  you  shall  experience 
no  further  annoyance." 

"  Stay,  Gage,"  Clare  cried ;  "  you  must  not  go  till  you  have 
heard  what  we  have  to  eay.  You  are  under  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  object  of  this  meeting  between  Arthur 
and  myself.  Xo  change  whatever  has  taken  place  in  my 
sentiments  towards  him;  but,  as  an  honourable  gentleman 
and  a  true  friend,  he  consented,  at  my  instance,  to  come  here 
•for  the  purpose  of  aiding  me  with  his  counsel." 

"  Had  I  not  heard  this  from  her  own  lips,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  possible  Miss  Fairlie  could  need  advice,"  Gage  re- 
joined, sarcastically ;  "  but  as  she  affirms  it,  doubtless  it  is  so  ; 
and  if  a  counsellor  must  be  chosen,  none  could  be  better 
qualified  by  age  and  experience  for  the  office  than  'Mr.  Arthur 
I*oynings." 

'•  Xone  could  be  better  qualified  than  he  by  old  friendship 
for  the  person  I  desire  to  serve,"  Clare  said.  "  He  has  known 
him  and  loved  him  from  infancy — loves  him  still,  though  their 
friendship  has  been  overclouded.  Arthur  and  he  were  brought 
up  together,  Gage,  and  were  once  like  brothers — nay,  I  have 
heard  that,  in  years  gone  by — happy,  innocent  years — they 
sported  together,  in  gamesome  childhood,  on  these  very 
terraces,  and  chased  each  other  amongst  yonder  ruins.  It 
may  be  you  remember  such  days.  Gage.  If  you  have  forgotten 
them,  Arthur  has  not.  He  sees  the  boy  he  loved  become  a 
man — unhappily  estranged  from  him,  but  not  less  dear.    He 
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sees  him  surrounded  by  false  friends — by  masked  enemies, 
by  sbarpers,  parasites — all  sucli  creatures  as  make  rich,  men, 
who  submit  to  their  practices,  their  prey.  He  sees  his  friend 
in  danger,  and  heedless  of  their  present  coldness,  thinking 
only  of  the  past,  flies,  at  the  first  summons,  to  his  assistance." 

"  This  is  ti'ue,  Gage,"  Arthur  said.  "  Every  word  Clare  lias 
vxttered  reflects  a  sentiment  of  mine.  You  are  the  friend  I 
have  come  to  serve." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  ought  to  feel  greatly  obliged  by  the 
exhibition  of  so  much  zeal — so  totally  unmerited  on  my  part," 
Gage  rejoined ;  "  but  my  satisfaction  is  somewhat  tempered 
by  the  reflection  that  no  such  oflicious  interference  was 
necessary  in  my  behalf;  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think 
it  unwarrantable.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  meddling  witli 
other  people's  concerns,  and  I  therefore  conceive  myself 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  let  alone." 

"  You  view  the  matter  in  a  wrong  light,  Gage,"  Clare  said, 
**  and  do  not  give  Arthur  and  myself  credit  for  the  motives 
that  actuate  us.  Having  spoken  for  him,  let  me  speak  now 
for  myself  You  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  my  sincerity, 
and  on  this  occasion,  more  than  any  other,  ought  not  to 
question  it.  My  desire  to  serve  you  makes  me  bold — and  has 
induced  me  to  transgress  certain  limits  of  decorum  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  passed.  Otherwise  this  meeting  between  • 
Arthur  and  myself  would  not  have  taken  place.  But  it  was 
appointed  by  mo  to  devise  some  scheme  for  your  deliverance  1" 

"  My  deliverance  !"  Gage  exclaimed,  witli  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  One  would  tliink  I  was  a  wild  beast  cauglit  in  the  hunter's 
toils.     On  my  soul,  I  was  not  aware  I  was  so  entrapped." 

"  It  is  the  very  unconscioiisnoss  that  increases  the  dauger 
by  which  you  arc  menaced,"  Clare  rejoined.  "  If  your  eyes 
can  be  opened  to  it,  there  will  bo  nothing  to  apprehend.  By 
all  tlie  afl'ection  you  have  professed  for  me — by  any  feelings 
you  may  still  entertain  for  ]ne — I  beseech  you  to  pause  in 
your  headlong  career,  wliich,  if  pursued,  can  only  lead  to  de- 
struction. ]3o  worthy  of  him  from  whom  you  sprang,  and  of 
your  ancient  race,  and  do  not  be  the  first  Monthcrmer  to  dis- 
honour the  name." 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  it  was  evident  the  young 
man  was  struggling  with  lus  feelings.  At  last,  he  broke  out 
with  fresh  impatience :  "  1  will  not  be  tutored  thus  by  man 
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or  woman.  I  will  not  give  up  my  friends  at  the  bidding  of 
any  one.  You  have  an  answer,  Clare.  As  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Poynings,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him." 

"  Oh,  Gage,  I  had  hoped  better  of  you,"  Clare  cried,  re- 
proachfully. "Keflect!  this  may  be  the  himing-point  of 
your  career." 

"  Listen  to  your  good  angel,"  Arthur  said. 

"  I  wiU  listen  to  no  one,  so  enjoined,"  Grage  retorted.  "  If 
I  am  a  degenerate  Monthermer,  at  least  no  one  shall  command 
me  here." 

'•  Gage !  Gage !  for  the  last  time  I  implore  you  to  listen  to 
me,"  Clare  cried, 

'•  Change  the  subject  of  your  discourse  and  I  will  listen  to 
you  with  pleasure ;  but  you  keep  too  much  upon  one  theme 
to  be  altogether  agreeable." 

"  Clare,  I  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  you,"  Arthur  cried. 
"  This  besotted  young  man  does  not  deserve  the  interest  you 
take  in  him.  If  there  had  been  any  good  in  him,  it  must  have 
been  roused  by  your  zealous  kindness.  Leave  him  to  his 
worthless  associates,  and  to  the  ruin  and  disgrace  they  will 
infallibly  bring  upon  him." 

"  You  talk  of  concealed  enemies,  sir,"  Gage  said ;  "  I  am 
glad  you  yourself  have  at  last  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  dis- 
played your  features  in  their  true  light.  I  like  you  better  as 
a  foe  than  friend,  and  though  I  leave  you  now,  it  will  not  be 
long,  I  hope,  ere  another  meeting  shall  be  arranged  between 
us." 

"When  and  where  you  please,  sir,"  Arthur  rejoined. 

The  tone  of  defiance  in  which  these  words  were  spoken 
could  not  be  misunderstood ;  and  Clare  saw  that  a  duel  be- 
tween the  two  young  men  was  imminent.  She  almost  de- 
spaired of  preventing  it,  but  an  effort  must  be  made. 

"  Ai'thur,  for  my  sake,  do  not  let  this  quarrel  proceed,"  she 
cried.  "  Gage,  I  entreat  of  you  to  be  reconciled  to  your  old 
firiend.     If  I  fail  in  aU  else,  let  me  accomplish  thus  much." 

"My  friends  await  me,  madam,"  Monthermer  rejoined, 
coldly.  "  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  upon  their 
patience." 

"Do  not  detain  him  longer,  I  beg  of  you,  Clare,"  Arthur 
said.     "  It  were  a  pity  not  to  give  his  '  fi-iends'  the  oppor- 
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tunily  they  desire  of  fleecing  him.  On  my  faith,  I  never  saw 
so  willing  a  victim." 

"  Then  spare  him,"  Clare  cried — "  spare  him  these  bitter 
taunts,  which  wound  me  more  than  they  do  him." 

"  Harkye,  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings,"  Grage  said  ;  "  you  talk 
fiercely  and  freely  enough  in  the  presence  of  a  lady.  Will  it 
please  you  to  accompany  me,  and  repeat  some  of  the  choice 
epithets  you  have  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  my  friends  in 
their  hearing  ?" 

"  Willingly,"  the  young  man  replied. 

"  You  sliall  not  stir,  Arthur,"  Clare  cried. 

"He  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble,"  Grage  said,  "for 
here  they  come.  They  are  tired  of  waiting  for  me,  I  suppose. 
— Just  in  time,  gentlemen,"  lie  added,  as  the  others  drew 
near. 

"  Just  in  time  for  what  ?"  Sir  Eandal  demanded,  who  was 
a  little  in  advance  of  his  companions. 

"  To  hear  your  praises  sung  by  this  young  gentleman," 
Gage  replied. 

"  I  will  endeavour  not  to  disappoint  your  expectations, 
gentlemen,"  Arthur  said;  "but  before  any  further  remarks 
are  made,  I  must  request  Mr.  Pairlie,  whom  I  see  amongst 
you,  to  take  charge  of  his  daughter,  and  remove  her  from  a 
scene  which  must  be  distressing  to  her." 

*•'  Oh,  Arthur,  forgive  me  for  bringing  you  into  this  grea'. 
peril,"  Clare  tremblingly  murmured. 

"  Have  no  fears  for  me,"  tlic  young  man  rejoined.  "  TaK 
her  hence,  and  quickly,  sir,"  he  said,  consigning  her  to 
Pairlie,  who  led  her  away. 

On  seeing  her  mistress  depart  in  this  way,  Lettice  in- 
stantly quitted  her  father,  and  followed  Clare  towards  the 
house.  If  truth  must  bo  told,  Mark  was  by  no  means  sorry 
to  be  rid  of  her,  as,  in  spite  of  his  anger  and  frowns,  she  had 
been  coquetting  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  near  her,  and 
her  absence  enabled  the  honest  yeoman  to  take  up  a  post 
beside  Arthur. 
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XI. 

IS  WHICH  Sm  KASDAL  PK0VE3  HIMSELF  A3  EXPEBT  AT  SWORD-PLAT  AS  AT 

CARDS. 

All  altercations  were  suspended  till  Clare  was  out  of 
hearing.  When  this  was  understood  to  be  the  case,  Sir 
Eandal  remarked  to  Arthur,  who  was  standing  at  a  little 
distance  from  them,  conversing  in  a  low  tone  with  Mark 
Kougbam, 

"  jS'ow,  sir,  you  promised  to  treat  us  to  something  amusing. 
"We  await  it  with  impatience." 

"  I  shall  come  to  the  point  at  once,"  Arthur  rejoined.  "  I 
denounce  you  all  as  a  pack  of  gamblers  and  sharpers.  ]Mr. 
Monthermer  best  knows  what  his  losses  have  been  ;  but  he 
does  not  know  that  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with — 
plundered,  in  fact,  by  a  set  of  rooks." 

Great  was  the  tumult  that  ensued  on  this  address.  Oaths 
and  denunciations  of  vengeance  against  the  speaker  exploded 
on  all  sides.  Canes  were  flourished,  and  many  a  blow  must 
have  fallen  upon  him  if  he  had  not  been  shielded  by  the  stout 
arm  and  buckthorn  stick  of  Mark  Eougham,  who  kept  the 
assailants  at  bay.  Arthur,  however,  did  not  flinch  for  a 
moment,  but  manfully  kept  his  ground,  till  Gage  took  upon 
him  to  quell  the  disturbance. 

"  One  at  a  time,  gentlemen,  if  you  mean  to  attack  him,  or 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  his  part,"  he  cried  ;  "  he  must 
have  fair  i)lay." 

"  You  do  not  believe  this  foul-mouthed  slanderer's  asser- 
tions, Gage  ?"  Sir  Eandal  exclaimed.  "  For  my  own  part, 
I  hui-1  tliem  back  in  his  teeth — and  give  him  the  lie  direct." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  Beau  Freke  added.  "  If  he  has  courage 
enough  to  stand  by  his  word,  he  -n-ill  have  enough  to  do  be- 
fore morning.     This  affair  must  not  cool  on  our  hands." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  gentlemen,"  Arthur  rejoined.  "  I 
am  ready  for  one  or  all  of  you." 

"  Ay,  let  'em  come  on,"  Mark  roared,  making  his  stick 
whistle  round  his  head  ;  "  we'll  show  'em  sport,  I'll  wairant 
'em.  They're  three  to  one  ;  but  three  such  pimy  creators  as 
them  ben't  equal  to  one  man,  so  the  odds  be  in  our  favour — 
and  besides  that,  we've  right  o'  our  side.     Take  that,  you 
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dotterel,"  he  added,  striking  Brice's  sword  out  of  his  grasp, 
and  dealing  him  a  rap  on  the  sconce  which  made  him  ree/ 
backwards,  "  and  see  how  you  like  the  taste  of  a  stout  Suffolk 
cudgel." 

"If  I  have  any  authority  here,"  Gage  cried,  "I  command 
an  instant  cessation  of  hostilities  on  both  sides.  My  words 
ought  at  least  to  have  Aveight  with  you,  Mark,  and  I  order 
you  to  be  quiet.     You  have  broken  poor  Mr.  Bunbury's 

"  Nay,  your  honour,"  the  yeoman  replied,  with  a  laughj 
*'  I  tliink  it  be  too  thick  to  be  so  easily  broken ;  and  if  lio 
loses  a  little  blood,  it'll  save  the  expense  of  calliug  in  a 
barber-surgeon." 

"  A  truce  to  your  ill-timed  jests.  Mr.  Arthur  Poyuings, 
you  have  brought  most  serious  charges  against  my  friends." 

"  Do  you  still  style  them  *  friends  '  after  what  I  have 
stated  ?"  Arthur  rejoined. 

"  You  have  heard  me,  and  will  therefore  understand  the 
importance  I  attach  to  your  slander." 

"  I  am  indeed  amazed,"  Arthur  said.  "  I  could  not  have 
believed  in  such  blind  infatuation  Avithout  this  proof  of  it." 

"It  be  enough  to  make  his  father  rise  from  tlie  grave," 
Marie  groaned.     "  I  be  out  o'  a'  patience  wd'  him." 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  Montliermer,"  Beau  Freke  said, 
pressing  his  hand,  Avhile  the  others  were  equally  warm  in 
their  expressions  of  regard,  "and  only  do  us  justice.  Our 
characters  as  gentlemen,  methinks,  should  have  saved  us 
from  such  imputations  as  havebeen  thrown  out  against  us  by 
this  meddlesome  and  crazy  fellow — for  crazy  he  must  be  to 
act  in  sucli  a  way.  Nevertheless,  his  folly  and  insolence  must 
bo  punished," 

"It  must  and  sliall  be,"  Sir  Eandal  cried.  "  I  claim  the 
right  to  chastise  him.  His  malice  seemed  chiefly  directed 
against  me." 

"  You  do  well  to  appropriate  tlic  sting  of  my  remarks, 
sir,"  Artliur  remarked.  "  If  I  had  made  any  distinction 
among  you,  it  was  that  you.  Sir  Ilandal,  had  attained  greater 
proficiency  in  your  nefarious  practices  than  your  companions, 
and  arc  therefore  entitled  to  rank  as  leader." 

"Look  to  yourself,  sir,"  Sir  Eaudul  cried,  foaming  with 
rage,  and  drawing  his  sword,     "  Stand  aside,  follow." 
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"Xot  a  step  nearer,  sir,  as  you  value  a  "whole  skin,"  Mark 
said;  "you  saw  how  neatly  I  sarved  your  friend  just  now, 
and  I  can  disable  you,  as  you'll  find,  before  you  can  touch 
me  ;  so  stand  back,  or  I  be  down  upon  you  like  a  hammer." 

"  Sir  Eandal,  you  must  give  place  to  me  in  this  affair," 
Grage  said ;  "  your  turn  may  come  by-and-by.  I  demand  an 
apology  from  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings  for  his  intrusion,  and  a 
retractation  of  the  calumnies  he  has  .  uttered  against  my 
friends." 

"  You  shall  have  neither  one  nor  the  other,  sir,"  Arthur 
rejoined.  "  I  came  here  to  serve  you ;  and  as  to  what  I  have 
said  of  your  friends,  so  far  from  withdrawing  the  charges,  I 
reiterate  them  with  greater  force  than  before." 

*•  Well  done  !"  Mark  exclaimed — "  that  be  plain  speakin', 
at  all  events." 

"  is^o  more  words  need  be  wasted,"  Gage  cried.  "  Our 
present  appeal  must  be  made  to  our  swords." 

"  To  it,  then,"  Sir  Eandal  cried  ;  "  I  am  impatient  to  be 
at  him.     I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  for  your  chance." 

"  You  should  not  have  it  for  two  hundred,"  Gage  replied, 
with  a  laugh.  "  But  we  must  proceed  like  men  of  honour. 
Lord  Melton,  you  wiU  do  me  the  favour  to  act  as  second  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Poynings  ?" 

"  Willingly,"  his  lordship  replied,  "  on  the  understanding 
that  if  no  one  else  manages  to  slit  his  weasand,  I  may  have 
that  pleasure  myself" 

Upon  this  he  moved  round  to  Arthur,  and  bowing  to  the 
young  man,  who  ceremoniously  returned  the  salutation,  prof- 
fered his  services  as  second,  which  were  of  course  accepted. 
With  some  difficulty,  Mark  Eougham  was  induced  to  stand 
aside,  and  as  he  quitted  his  post  he  said  to  Gage, — "He 
wished  his  honour  and  Muster  Arthur  could  shake  hands, 
and  agree,  and  leave  him  to  fight  it  out  wi'  the  rest  of  'em." 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  combatants  had  made  the 
requisite  preparations,  and  having  taken  up  a  position,  made 
their  appeals,  saluted  each  other,  and  stood  on  guard.  The 
crescent  moon  rode  high  in  the  cloudless  sky,  affording  light 
enough  for  their  purpose.  Gage  was  a  very  skUful  swords- 
man, but  being  heated  with  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  he  did 
not  observe  proper  measure  and  distance,  and  therefore  more 
than  once  exposed  himself,  if  Arthur  had  desired  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  his  indiscretion.  But  it  was  obviously  the  young 
man's  wish  to  disarm  him,  and  he  contented  himself  for  some 
time  with  parrying  all  Gage's  feints  and  thrusts  without 
making  a  reply.  At  length,  he  succeeded  in  his  design ;  and 
battering  Gage's  point  as  the  latter  recovered  with  a  stretched 
guard,  ilung  down  his  sword. 

"  I  own  myself  defeated,"  Monthermer  cried.  "Tou  are 
a  gallaut  enemy,  Arthur,  and  I  wish  the  quarrel  might  ter- 
minate here." 

"Impossible!"  Sir  Eandal  exclaimed,  "unless  Mr.  Po_y- 
nings  will  admit  he  has  spoken  falsely  and  calumniously 
of  us." 

"  That  I  will  never  do,"  Artlnir  rejoined ;  "  I  am  as  anxious 
as  yourself.  Sir  Eandal,  that  tlie  aifair  should  proceed." 

"  Be  it  so,"  the  young  baronet  said. 

The  same  forms  were  gone  through  as  in  the  first  en- 
counter ;  but,  before  saluting.  Sir  Eandal  measured  with  his 
eye  his  adversary's  height  and  the  length  of  his  sword,  and 
took  up  a  distance  accordingly.  When  the  conflict  began, 
he  tried  Arthur  with  aj)peals,  beatings,  disengages,  and  ex- 
tensions, in  order  to  judge  of  the  thrusts  he  might  deliver ; 
but  his  designs  were  baffled  by  the  dexterity  with  which  all 
his  feints  were  parried.  jSTever  for  a  moment  did  Arthur 
quit  his  adversary's  blade — never  for  a  moment  did  his  pru- 
dence or  firmness  desert  him — nor  did  he  suffer  a  glance  or  a 
movement  to  betray  his  own  designs.  The  combatants  were 
so  well  matched,  and  both  so  wary,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  foresee  the  issue  of  the  strife.  Cunning  at  length  decided 
it.  Sir  Eandal  laid  a  snare  for  liis  opponent,  pressing  upon 
his  blade,  and  turning  his  liand,  as  if  about  to  parry  the  half 
circle,  while  Arthur  souglit  to  seize  his  blade  inside.  He 
then  suddenly  disengaged,  and  lounged  over  the  arm.  The 
point  of  his  weapon  entered  Arthur's  breast,  glancing  along 
his  side,  and  the  latter,  feeling  himself  wounded  and  unable 
to  continue  the  conflict,  lowered  the  point  of  his  sword. 

"Toil  are  hurt,  Arthur,"  Gage  cried,  rushing  up,  and 
catching  liim  ere  he  fell. 

"Not  much,"  the  young  man  replied,  in  a  faint  voice,  and 
trying  to  stanch  the  blood  wliich  was  flowing  from  his  side. 
"Give  me  your  arm,  Mark  Eoughara ;  I  can  manage  to 
reach  your  farm-liouso." 
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"  Tou  mustn't  tliink  of  it,  Arthur,"  Gage  replied.  "  You 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Castle,  where  instant  assistance 
shall  be  procured,  and  every  care  taken  of  you.  Lean  on 
me." 

"  JN'o  arm  but  Mark's  shall  support  me,"  the  young  man 
cried,  "  and  I  will  not  be  removed  to  your  polluted  dwelling. 
I  -would  rather  die  on  the  road." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  mortal  faintness 
seized  him,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground  insensible. 

"  Bear  him  to  the  Castle,"  Gage  cried. 

"  iN'ot  so,  your  honour,"  Mark  rejoined.  "  I  am  bound  to 
see  his  wishes  fulfilled,  and  he  shall  not  be  taken  there." 

"Then  do  what  you  will  with  him,  you  obstinate  fool," 
Monthermer  rejoined.  "  Stay,"  he  added:  "I  cannot  suffer 
him  to  perish  thus.  Take  him  into  the  tower,  and  attend  to 
him  there  till  assistance  is  procured,  and  some  means  of 
transporting  him  to  Eeedhara  can  be  obtained." 

To  this  compromise  Mark  saw  no  objection,  and  accord- 
ingly, with  the  help  of  Pudsey  and  BeUairs,  who  by  this  time 
had  approached  the  scene  of  action,  the  wounded  yoiing  man, 
stiU  in  the  same  inanimate  condition,  was  borne  to  the 
interior  of  the  tower  and  carefully  laid  upon  an  old  couch, 
which,  with  a  few  oak  chairs,  formed  the  sole  furniture  of  the 
chamber. 

This  done,  Grage  and  his  friends  returned  to  the  Castle. 


XII. 

X£WHAKH£T. 

A  TEW  days  after  the  occurrences  last  narrated,  the  party 
assembled  at  Monthermer  Castle  broke  up ;  and  Beau  Freke 
and  Sir  Eandal,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
expedition  into  Suffolk,  returned  to  their  customary  haunts 
in  Saint  James's, — richer  by  some  thousands  than  when  they 
left  town  a  fortnight  before.  Though  they  had  plucked  the 
pigeon  pretty  handsomely,  they  had  not  done  with  him. 
Gage  was  to  join  them  in  London  very  shortly,  when  they 
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counted  on  fleecing  laim  far  more  extensively.  Meanwliile, 
they  committed  him  to  the  tutelage  of  Lord  Melton,  under 
whose  auspices  he  was  to  make  his  entrance  on  the  turf. 

We  have  already  said  that  tlie  honourable  personages, 
whom  we  have  described  as  combining  together  for  tb.e  pur- 
pose of  plundering  our  thoughtless  young  hero,  made  it  a 
rule  not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  projects ;  not  from 
friendship,  but  from  a  wholesome  dread  of  retaliation  and 
exposure.  Thus  the  two  principal  schemers  were  forced  to 
relinquisli  their  prey  for  a  while,  because  it  was  a  comrade's 
turn  to  deal  with  him ;  and  the  noble  blackleg  was  allowed 
to  carry  oif  his  prize  to  JN^ewmarket  witliout  hindrance ; 
while  the  rest — with  the  exception  of  Brice  Bunbury — 
quitted  tlie  scene  of  action. 

The  arrangement  met  with  no  opposition  from  Mr.  Fairlie, 
and  for  an  especial  good  reason — all  Lord  Melton's  secret 
gains,  it  was  understood,  were  to  be  shared  with  him. 

No  beneficial  effect  was  produced  upon  Gage  by  Arthur 
Poynings's  futile  attempt  to  serve  him.  The  infatuated  young 
man  felt  incensed  rather  than  obliged.  While  admitting 
that  Arthur  had  displayed  great  courage,  and  somewhat 
reproaching  liimself  for  his  conduct  towards  one  who  pro- 
fessed so  much  zeal  for  him,  and  for  whom  he  himself  liad 
formerly  entertained  strong  sentiments  of  regard,  he  still 
could  not  forgive  the  liberty  taken  with  liim.  Neitlier  did 
he  attach  the  slightest  credit  to  Artluir's  statements.  AVe 
must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  liis  mind  was 
much  relieved  when  he  learnt  from  the  surgeon,  who  was 
hastily  summoned  to  attend  tlie  young  man,  that  tlie  sufferer's 
wound,  though  severe,  Avas  not  dangerous,  and  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  be  perfectly  recovered  within  a  month. 

As  to  Arthur,  during  the  whole  of  the  night  succeeding 
his  duel  with  Sir  Kandal,  he  remained  within  the  chamber  of 
the  Ivy  Tower ;  and  after  his  hurt  had  been  dressed,  a  further 
balm  to  his  anguish  was  aflbrded  by  the  soothing  attentions 
of  Clare,  whose  solicitude  led  her  to  visit  him.  In  company 
with  Mark  llougham  and  Lettice,  she  continued  to  watch  by 
liim  till  morning.  She  knew  that  her  conduct  might  be 
misconstrued,  but  lier  feelings  of  humanity  overcame  all 
scruples.  Besides,  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself  that 
she  had  been  the  cause  of  Arthur's  disaster.  Ought  she  not, 
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therefore,  to  tend  him  like  a  sister?  Ought  she  not  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  one  who  had  jeopardised  his  life  for 
her  sake  ? 

The  next  morning  a  litter  was  provided,  and  the  wounded 
man  was  safely  transported  to  Eeedham,  where  we  must  leave 
him  for  the  present. 

Xowise  discouraged  by  what  had  taken  place,  and  ever 
confident  in  his  own  powers  of  pleasing,  Sir  Eandal  persisted 
to  the  last  in  pressing  his  attentions  upon  Clare,  and  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  another  interview  with 
her,  succeeded  upon  one  occasion  in  momentarily  barring 
her  way  as  she  traversed  a  corridor.  But  she  repelled  him 
with  so  much  loftiness  and  scorn  that  even  he  felt  abashed, 
and  was  forced  to  retire,  amid  the  derisive  laughter  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  scene. 

Gage  saw  nothing  more  of  her ;  and  left  the  Castle  with- 
out even  bidding  her  adieu.  His  good  angel  had  deserted 
him — just  at  a  time  when  her  presence  was  most  needed. 

A  new  temptation  awaited  him  :  the  same  wliich  assailed 
Saint  Anthony,  and  which  that  devout  personage  himself  had 
scarcely  power  to  resist. 

Owner  of  four  race-horses,  for  each  of  which  he  had  given 
a  long  price,  master  of  two  jockeys,  reputed  the  cleverest  of 
their  class,  and  attended  by  a  whole  retinue  of  servants,  our 
young  hero  arrived  at  Newmarket,  eager  to  play  a  new  part 
on  the  stage  of  life.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Melton 
and  Brice  Bunbury,  the  latter  of  whom  stuck  to  him  like  a 
leech.  Gage's  debut  on  the  turf  was  as  brilliant  as  could  be 
desired.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  sporting  peer  to  lure  his 
dupe  on  by  slight  successes,  till  he  was  too  far  "  in"  to  retreat. 
Gage  liked  the  excitement  of  racing,  and  the  reckless  society 
he  met  amused  him.  He  thought  the  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  who  gladly  admitted  him  amongst  them,  amazingly  fine 
fellows.  They  drank  hard ;  betted  deeply ;  and  swore  lustily, 
whether  they  lost  or  won;  and  Gage  followed  the  fashion, 
irinking,  betting,  and  swearing  like  the  rest. 

In  those  days  the  habitual  frequenters  of  horse-races  were 
pretty  much  what  they  are  at  present — unprincipled  and 
unscrupulous  enough ;  but  generally,  much  more  roguery 
was  practised  then  than  now.  The  jockeys  were  notoriously 
to  be  bought,  and  the  trainers  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks. 
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Indeed,  unless  report  belies  tliem,  these  gentry  are  not  yet 
entirely  free  from  suspicion.  But  let  this  pass.  Our  business 
is  with  a  time  when  the  regulations  of  the  turf  were  not  so 
strict  as  at  present,  and  though  no  doubt  even  then  there 
were  honourable  exceptions,  the  majority  of  sporting  men 
were  sharpers  and  cheats.  By  this  pack  of  scoundrels  the 
appearance  of  Gage  was  hailed  like  a  wealthy  galleon  by 
pirates  on  the  Spanish  Main.  All  were  anxious  to  board 
him,  and  ease  him  of  his  treasure.  But  they  were  kept  off 
for  a  time  by  Lord  Melton,  who  had  no  idea  of  parting  with 
even  a  modicum  of  his  booty.  ^  | 

It  was  the  first  Spring  Meeting,  and  Newmarket  was  ex-l 
ceedingly  full — for  though  there  were  then  no  express  trains, 
and  scarcely  any  stage-coaches,  people  over  whom  the  sport- 
ing mania  was  strong,  rode  almost  incredible  distances  to 
witness  a  race.  The  two  coffee-rooms  in  the  town,  where 
bettors  resorted,  were  daily  crowded,  and  a  tumultuous 
throng  on  horseback  gathered  outside  the  doors  and  open 
windows,  vociferating  to  each  other,  or  offering  odds,  :n 
stentorian  tones,  to  those  inside. 

Whenever  Gage  showed  himself  in  these  places  he  was 
eagerly  beset  by  a  swarm  of  these  locusts,  and  tempted  by 
all  sbrts  of  offers,  but  as  Lord  Melton  kept  constantly  at  his 
elbow,  he  managed  to  brush  them  off.  The  betting  crew,  as 
may  be  supposed,  were  indignant  at  such  treatment,  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  resent  it — hoping  to  make  their  game 
at  some  more  favourable  opportunity,  when  Lord  Melton 
should  have  other  fish  to  fry,  and  be  less  vigilant. 

Everybody  is  aware  there  is  no  race-course  like  New- 
market, no  turf  so  fine,  or  so  favourable  to  all  purposes  ot 
horsemanship,  whether  as  regards  the  steed  and  liia  rider,  or 
the  spectators  of  tlie  contest.  It  is  a  jockey's  own  fault,  if 
he  is  fairly  mounted,  and  docs  not  ride  well  upon  that 
wonderful  heatli,  while  the  looker-on  can  scarcely  place  him-  , 
self  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  command  what  is  going  on. 
Racing  is  racing  at  Newmarket.  It  is  tlie  business  of  the 
place.  Tlie  people  who  flock  thither  are  all  sporting  cha- 
racters. Toung  or  old,  they  belong  to  the  same  class.  You 
almost  trace  a  resemblance  in  feature  amongst  them — cer- 
tainly a  similarity  of  manner  and  deportment,  while  a  parti- 
cular expression  of  countenance  is  common  to  all.    The 
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freshman  from  Cambridge,  the  greenhorn  from  Bury  Sir, 
Edmund's,  the  smart  young  huck  from  Ely,  on  his  bit  of 
blood,  all  look  alike.  So  it  was  at  the  time  of  which  wa 
■write — so  it  is  now.  Epsom  and  Ascot,  with  their  vast 
assemblages,  have  a  hundred  different  attractions,  and  to 
half  the  concourse  even  the  Derby  or  the  Cup  may  be  a 
secondary  consideration.  But  at  Xewmarket  the  race  is  the 
thing  people  come  to  see — and  nothing  else. 

Hurrah  then  for  Xewmarket,  and  its  incomparable  course. 

On  a  fresh  spring  morning,  full  of  confidence  and  spirit, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  capital  day's  sport,  Gage 
rode  forth  from  the  town.  He  was  splendidly  mounted,  and 
cut  a  gallant  figure  in  his  feathered  hat  and  light  green 
riding-dress  laced  with  silver.  His  handsome  features  looked 
unusually  animated.  This  was  his  third  day  at  Newmarket, 
and  he  had  already  won  a  plate,  a  sweepstakes,  and  a  cup — 
so  he  had  not  done  amiss,  and  might  well  look  satisfied. 
Hundreds  of  horsemen,  on  all  sorts  of  animals,  from  the 
stout  roadster  to  the  thorough-bred  hunter,  from  the  rough 
heavy  cart-horse  to  the  sturdy  punch,  were  moving  in  the 
same  direction  as  himself.  Almost  all  of  them  were  talkina: 
loudly,  and  Gage  could  hear  his  own  name  coupled  with 
that  of  his  horse,  Comus,  frequently  mentioned  in  terms 
that  seemed  to  imply  he  was  likely  to  be  a  winner. 

To  explain  this,  we  must  mention  that  Gage  had  matched 
Comus  against  Captain  Dashwood's  Lightfoot,  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  race  was  about  to  come  off  on  that  day. 
The  match  had  been  made  at  Lord  Melton's  suggestion,  so 
of  course  Grage  felt  quite  safe,  and,  consequently,  had  backed 
his  own  horse  to  a  large  amount.  Lord  Melton  backed  him 
too — at  least  he  so  afl&rmed,  and  displayed  his  book  in  proof 
of  the  assertion.  Comus  was  to  be  ridden  by  that  trump  of 
a  jockey  Xat  Sharp — and  Xat  had  assured  his  master  with 
an  oath  that  he  would  win  the  race  for  him,  wishing  '•'  he 
might  break  his  neck  if  he  didn't  do  it." 

Grage  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Melton  and  the  everlast- 
ing Brice,  and  a  few  minutes  placed  the  trio  upon  the  heath, 
which  spread  out  before  them  in  every  direction  for  miles. 

The  young  man,  we  have  said,  was  in  unwonted  spirits, 
laughing  And  jesting  with  Brice,  who,  exhilarated  like  his 
patron  bv  the  scene,  and  the  fresh  air,  was  equally 
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but  Lord  Melton,  who  smiled  rarely,  maintained  his  customary 
character  for  taciturnity.  His  lordship's  hard  dry  features 
had  little  mobility  about  them — and  nothing  showed  what 
was  passing  within  but  an  occasional  glance  from  his  keen, 
quick,  grey  eye. 

Just  as  Gage  was  about  to  indulge  his  impatient  steed  with 
a  gallop  across  the  heath,  he  was  checked  by  a  light  gay  f 
laugh  behind  him,  and  turning  at  the  sound  was  greeted  by  - 
the  sight  of  the  most  lovely  creature  he  had  ever  beheld. 

Turn  away,  young  man,  and  gaze  not  upon  her,  for  this  is 
the  temptress  you  ought  to  shun.  Sec !  she  spreads  her 
wiles  for  you,  and  you  will  not  heed  tlio  warning,  but  are 
already  ensnared  by  her  devices. 

The  temptress  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  young  and  ex- 
quisitely-beautiful woman,  with  eyes  of  tenderest  summer 
blue,  fair  hair,  a  complexion  of  transparent  clearness  slightly 
tinged  with  delicate  bloom,  ripe  lips,  and  teeth  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  A  certain  voluptuous  character  pervaded  her 
countenance,  and  as  she  cast  a  soft  enticing  glance  at  Gage, 
he  felt  it  penetrate  to  his  heart's  core. 

She  was  richly  and  becomingly  attired,  and  what  could  ba 
seen  of  lier  figure  left  little  doubt  that  it  corresponded  with 
the  extreme  beauty  of  her  coiuitenance.  Slie  was  seated  in 
an  open  carriage,  and  avus  accompanied  by  an  elderly  woman 
in  a  dark  dress,  who  loolced  not  unlike  a  duenna,  as  repre- 
sented in  Spaiiish  comedy. 

Close  beside  tlie  carriage,  and  engaged  in  animated  dis- 
course with  this  bewitching  syren,  rode  a  liandsome  young 
man  in  a  military  dross.  It  was  Gage's  adversary  in  the 
coming  race.  'J'lio  sight  of  Captain  Dasliwood,  who  nodded 
to  him  as  ho  passed,  at  once  apprised  our  lioro  that  the  lady 
coidd  bo  no  otlicr  tlian  a  beautiful  actress,  by  whose  match- 
less cliarms  the  gallant  gentleman  was  knowii  to  be  en- 
lliralled. 

"It  nnist  bo  Peg  Jcnyns!"  Gage  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
the  briglit  vision  was  gone.  "  No  other  woman  could  bo  so 
beavdiful.     "What  a  happy  fellow  Daslnvood  must  be." 

"  ilo  has  bouglit  his  liappiness  pretty  dearly,  as  we  all  of  us 
must,  where  pretty  actresses  arc  concerned,"  JJricc  Bunbury 
replied.  "  Peg  has  got  leave  of  absence  from  Gioodman's 
Pields,  and  arrived  last  night  at  Newmarket — ^just  in  time  to 
8ce  Daslnvood  lose  his  niatcli." 
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*•  Or  wiu  it,"  Gage  observed,  witli  a  laugh. 

"  Little  chance  of  that,"  Lord  Melton  observed,  drily. 

"  The  thousand  won't  be  Dashwood's  only  loss,"  Brice 
went  on.  '■  Peg  Jenyns  is  a  great  gambler,  and  is  sure  to 
back  Lightfoot,  and  the  simpleton  of  course  must  find  money 
for  her  bets." 

" I  should  like  to  have  a  bet  Mith  her,"  Gage  cried, 
eagerly. 

"  Nothing  more  easy,"  Brice  rejoined.  "  She'll  be  de- 
lighted to  make  your  acquaintance,  I'm  sure.  She's  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  I  knew  her  when  she  acted  at  Tom  Gibber's 
Booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair  and  Southwark,  and  before  her 
beauty  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  drove  poor  Dashwood  and 
twenty  others  wild.  On  second  thoughts,  I  had  better  not 
introduce  you  to  such  a  dangerous  syren." 

"  Poh !  nonsense.  Let  us  ride  after  the  carriage.  I  must 
have  a  little  talk  with  her  before  the  race  begins." 


XIII. 

THE     E  A  C  E. 


A  TAVOr RAELB  Opportunity  for  Gage's  introduction  to  the 
beautiful  actress  soon  occurred.  Her  carriage  almost  imme- 
diately came  to  a  halt,  and  approaching  it,  Brice  Bunbury 
begged  permission  of  its  fair  occupant  to  make  known  to  her 
his  friend,  Mr.  Mouthermer.  A  gracious  assent  being  ac- 
corded, our  hero  was  presented  in  due  form.  Captain  Dash- 
wood  did  not  look  so  well  pleased  as  the  lady,  but  j  ust  at  this 
juncture  receiving  a  sign  from  Lord  Melton,  who  had  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  others,  he  was  obliged  to  ride  off  with 
his  noble  friend  towards  the  enclosure  where  the  grooms  were 
exercising  the  horses.  A  proficient  in  the  art  of  love-making, 
our  hero  exerted  all  his  skiU  on  this  occasion.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  admiration,  but  his  eyes  spoke  far 
more  eloquently  than  his  lips.  Mrs.  Jenyns  must  have  been 
inexperienced  indeed  if  she  could  not  read  his  feelings  in  his 
glances.     Poor  Dashwood  could  not  help  casting  a  wistful 
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look  now  and  then  in  the  direction  of  the  carriage,  and  was 
evidently  ill  at  ease. 

Finding  her  new  admirer  showed  no  disposition  to  quit  his 
post,  Mrs.  Jenyns,  though  by  no  means  anxious  to  dismiss 
him,  at  length  archly  inquired,  "  If  he  did  not  mean  to  see 
his  jockey  mount  ?" 

"  No,"  Gage  replied ;  "  I  leave  all  to  Melton.  I  would 
rather  spend  five  minutes  with  you  than  win  the  race." 

"■■  Vastly  polite  indeed.  I  appreciate  the  compliment.  But 
no  doubt  you  feel  certain  of  success." 

"Tolerably  so.  I'm  in  rather  better  luck  than  usual  just 
now.  Ten  minutes  ago,  when  I  came  upon  the  course,  my 
mind  was  entirely  fixed  on  the  issue  of  the  match.  Now  I 
am  wholly  indifi'erent  to  it." 

"  AVell,  if  you  are  indifi'erent,  I  am  not ;  and  I  should  like 
to  have  a  stronger  interest  in  it  than  I  feel  at  present." 

"Shall  we  have  a  bet?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Tou  back  your  own  horse  of  course. 
What  odds  will  you  give  me  ?" 

"  Nay,  it  must  be  an  even  bet,  for  the  horses  are  well 
matclied.     A  hundred  to  a  hundred,  if  you  please." 

"  Pshaw  ! — a  mere  bagatelle.  Such  a  trifle  would  aftbrd 
me  no  excitement." 

"  Make  it  any  sum  you  please,"  Gage  rejoined,  laughing. 
"I  won't  refuse  your  challenge  ;  and  to  say  the  truth,"  he 
added,  in  a  lower  and  tenderer  tone,  "  I  would  rather  lose 
than  win." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  she  replied,  smiling.  "The  match 
is  for  a  thousand.     Our  bet  must  be  for  the  same  amount." 

"  Agreed." 

"  I'll  enter  the  bet  in  my  book,"  Brico  said.  "  Hark  !  the 
bell  rings.  By  Jove !  tlio  horses  are  saddled — the  jockeys 
are  about  to  mount.  Come  along,  Monthermer.  Lord 
Melton  is  beckoning  to  you." 

"Well,  go  and  see  what  he  wants,"  Gage  replied — "  I'm 
'♦00  agreeably  occupied  just  now  to  attend  to  him." 

"  Any  message  to  Nat  F"  Brice  asked,  preparing  to  start. 

"  Tell  him  to  win.  I've  now  another  thousand  dependent 
upon  the  race." 

"  No,  tell  him  to  lose,  Mr.  Bunbury.  Say  Peg  Jenyns  has 
betted  anjainst  him — that  will  be  enousih." 
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"  I'll  deliver  your  message,  madam,"  Brice  replied,  laugh- 
ing, and  gaUoping  off. 

"  I  almost  wish  Nat  may  take  your  hint,"  Gage  said. 
"  "Were  I  in  his  place,  I  certaialy  should." 

To  this  gallant  remark  the  lady  made  no  reply ;  but  her 
heightened  colour  showed  it  was  not  lost  upon  her. 

By  this  time  the  two  jockeys  had  come  out  of  the  enclo- 
sure, and  were  cantering  their  horses  along  the  course  pre- 
paratory to  the  start.  I^at  wore  a  green  jacket  and  white 
cap,  while  blue  was  the  colour  of  Lightfoot's  rider.  As  the 
two  horses  went  past  them,  their  glossy  coats  glistening  in 
the  sunshine,  Comus  displayed  so  many  good  points,  and 
looked  altogether  so  well,  that  Mrs.  Jenyns  could  not  help 
remarking — "  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Monthermer,  your  horse 
is  magnificent.     1  begin  to  quake  for  my  money." 

Gage  laughed,  and  a  glance  which  he  caught  at  the  same 
moment  from  Nat's  keen  eye,  made  him  think  her  apprehen- 
sions were  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  horses  now  turned, 
and  prepared  to  start.  All  was  anxious  expectation  amidst 
the  crowd  near  the  ropes,  and  amongst  the  persons  in  the 
Tarious  equipages  around. 

In  another  moment  the  horses  were  off. 

Off!  and  at  a  good  pace,  Comus  leading,  with  Lightfoot 
close  behind.  Great  was  the  hubbub  ;  loud  the  clamour  of 
the  bettors.  3Irs.  Jenyns  was  highly  excited.  Her  cheek 
was  flushed ;  her  eyes  were  dilated  like,  those  of  the  thorough- 
bred steeds  engaged  in  the  contest.  In  her  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain a  good  view,  she  sprang  upon  the  seat  of  the  carriage, 
and  Gage  had  now  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  admirable 
symmetry  of  her  figure.  He  gave  her  his  hand  to  support 
her  in  the  somewhat  dangerous  position  she  had  assumed — 
and  her  ardent  pulsations  quivered  through  his  frame. 

'No  advantage  had  as  yet  been  gained  by  either  horse. 
The  speed  increased,  but  they  were  still  close  together — 
close — close. 

The  crowd  shouted,  trying  to  stimulate  the  jockeys,  who, 
obedient  to  the  caUs,  flogged  and  spurred.  They  were  now 
near  at  hand,  and  in  another  instant  flew  past  the  carriage  as 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind — so  swiftly  that  the  beholders  could 
Ecarcelj^ distinguish  their  colours. 

But  Mrs,  Jenyns,  perceiving  that  Lightfoot  did  not  gain 
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upon  his  adversary,  could  not  repress  her  agitation.  She 
trembled,  and  turned  pale.  Even  to  please  her,  Grage  could 
not  now  arrest  Nat's  headlong  course. 

The  horses  dashed  on.  Another  moment  would  decide  it. 
They  were  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  winning-post — and  tre- 
mendous shoiits  arose.  "  Comus  wins ! — Comus ! — Comus  !" 
Tliinldng  all  lost,  Mrs.  Jenyns  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
despair,  and  dropped  the  broidered  kerchief  she  had  been 
waving  to  Lightfoot.  Slie  almost  sank  back  into  Gage's 
arms. 

A  new  cry  suddenly  aroused  her — and  she  was  all  spirit 
and  vivacity  again.  It  was  now  "  Lightfoot  wins — Light- 
foot  ! — Lightfoot !"  And  this  continued  till  the  struggle  waa 
decided. 

Dasliwood  was  proclaimed  the  victor, — his  horse  having 
gained  the  race  by  a  neck.  Could  Nat  have  held  back,  and 
have  given  his  opponent  the  chance  ?  All  the  losers  thought 
so,  and  hooted  and  upbraided  him,  while  the  backers  of 
Lightfoot  cheered  lustily,  and  declared  that  nothing  could 
be  fairer  than  the  race.     Huzza !  huzza  ! 

And  Mrs.  Jenyns,  too,  cried  "  Huzza,"  as  she  sank  ex- 
hausted upon  the  seat. 

How  did  Gage  feel  ?  Disappointed,  no  doubt;  but  he  put 
a  very  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  with  a  smile,  whieli, 
under  the  circumstances,  did  him  credit,  told  Mrs.  Jenyns 
he  should  be  quite  compensated  for  losing  the  race  by  the 
pleasure  of  paying  his  bet.  She  did  not  affect  to  disbelieve 
him,  but  rewarded  him  with  a  look  which  completed  her  con- 
quest. 

How  mucli  may  a  loolc  convey  ! 

Oh,  silly  young  man,  to  be  so  easily  ensnared!  Think  of 
Clare  or  Lucy,  cither  of  wliom  is  worthy  of  your  love,  aud 
resist  tlie  allurements  of  tliis  syren. 

"  Who  is  the  person  eyeing  us  so  attentively  r"  Mrs. 
Jenyns  asked,  as  she  glanced  around. 

Gage  loolvcd  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  to  his  surprise 
beheld  Fairlie. 

"  It  is  my  late  guardian,"  he  replied.  "  I  didn't  expect  to 
see  liim  here.  Pray  come  forward,  jNIr.  Fairlie,"  ho  added 
to  the  steward,  "  and  let  me  make  you  known  to  Mrs.  Jenyns. 
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I  have  lost  some  money  to  her,  and  you  must  act  as  my  pay- 
master." 

"  I  sball  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  sp,"  the  steiivard  re- 
joined, in  his  blandest  tones.     "  May  I  ask  the  amount  r" 

"  Only  a  thousand  pounds,"  Gage  said. 

"  Only  a  thousand,  eh ! — It's  very  vrell  I  came  tolerably 
provided.  I  thought  I  might  have  some  drafts  upon  me.  I 
suppose  I  shall  like-«ise  have  an  account  to  settle  with  Cap- 
tain Dash  wood  ?" 

"  Exactly— another  thousand,"  Gage  rejoined.  And  as 
Fairlie  bowed  and  retired,  he  bent  towards  Mrs.  Jenyns,  and 
in  a  low  impassioned  tone,  said,  "  Do  you  really  love  Dash- 
wood  P' 

'•  "V\'hat  a  question,  Mr.  Monthermer  r" 

*'  The  answer  is  easy — and  your  reply  will  influence  my 
future  career." 

"  I  will  tell  you  this  evening.  Come  and  sup  with  me  at 
the  Greyhound.  Tou  must  go  now.  Bring  Mr.  Fairlie  with 
you  to  supper.     I  will  invite  Lord  Melton.     Au  revoir  I" 
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The  supper  at  the  Greyhound  was  excellent,  with  aU  sorts 
of  delicacies,  and  plenty  of  well-iced  champagne,  of  which  the 
guests,  with  one  exception,  drank  freely.  The  exception  was 
INIr.  Fairlie,  who  was  abstemious  as  usual.  Lord  Melton  and 
Brice  Bunbury  were  likewise  of  the  party,  and  the  duenna- 
like dame  in  black,  who  it  appeared  was  a  superannuated 
actress,  Mrs.  Clive  by  name — a  beauty  and  a  toast  in  her  day 
— countenanced  it  with  her  presence.  Intoxicated  by  his 
passion,  as  with  the  wine,  Gage  became  each  moment  more 
enamoured  of  the  fair  actress,  and  paid  her  the  most  devoted 
attentions.  On  parting,  he  proposed  a  drive  to  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  on  the  morrow,  and  Mrs.  Jenyns  assented  at  once, 
without  deigning  to  consult  Captain  Dashwood  as  to  the 
arrano-emcnt. 
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As  soon  as  the  guests  -were  gone,  and  they  were  alone 
together — for  he  seemed  to  consider  poor  Mrs.  Clive  as 
nobody — Dasbwood  said : 

"  I  wisli  you  joy  of  your  new  bargain,  my  dear.  He  is  a 
deuced  fine  fellow,  and  enormously  rich." 

"  "Why  yes,  as  you  say,  Harry,  Mr.  Monthermer  is  re- 
markably handsome — nearly  as  handsome  as  you,  my  pet — 
and  what  is  still  better,  he  is  immensely  rich.  What  a  pity 
it  is,  Harry,  you  are  so  poor !" 

"  Who  has  made  me  poor.  Peg  ?"  he  asked,  bitterly.  "  I 
was  rich  enough  before  I  kuew  you." 

"Well,  well,  never  mind,"  she  replied,  with  a  gay  laugli : 
"you  were  fated  to  be  ruined  by  our  sex,  and  I  was  the 
instrument  appointed.  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  I  executed  my 
commission  in  the  pleasantest  manner  possible.  Let  me  see, 
we  have  just  been  nine  months  together — nine  months ! — 
almost  an  existence,  Harry." 

"  You  may  pass  double  tlie  time  with  Monthermer." 

"  jSTo,  I  shan't.  I  shall  tire  of  him  in  less  than  a  year.  I 
feel  I  shall.  He's  handsome,  well-bred,  good-natured,  but 
somehow  net  entirely  to  my  taste.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
ever  really  love  any  man." 

"Then  you  own  you  never  did  love  me  ?  Nay,  you  may 
deal  frankly  with  me  now." 

"  Well  then,  frankly,  I  never  did  ;  but  don't  distress  your- 
self  1  loved  you  as  mucli  as  I  shall  ever  love  Monthermer." 

"  At  all  events,  we  part  good  friends  ?" 

"I  sliall  always  be  deliglited  to  see  you." 

So  saying,  she  gracefully  extended  her  liand  to  hira.  Hash- 
wood  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  departed  without  another 
Avord. 

Next  morning,  while  Mrs.  Jenyns  was  sitting  in  an  elegant 
dishabille,  sipping  her  cliocolate,  Mr.  Tairlie  was  announced. 
After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  the  steward  begged  to  have 
a  few  words  in  private  witli  her,  and  Mrs.  Clive,  at  a  sign 
from  Peg,  withdrew. 

"  First  of  all,  madam,  let  me  give  you  the  thousand  pounds 
which  Mr.  Monthermer  lost  to  you  yesterday,"  Mr.  Fairlie 
said,  producing  a  rouleau  of  notes. 

"  Your  pardou,  sir,"  the  pretty  actress  said,  with  a  captiva- 
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ting  smile,  -wliicb,  if  the  steward's  breast  had  not  been  adamant, 
must  have  melted  it — "  you  only  owe  me  half  that  sum." 

"  Only  half,  madam  ! — Surely  Mr.  Monthermer  betted  a 
thousand  pounds  with  you  r" 

"  Yery  true,  !Mr.  Fairlie,  and  depend  on  it,  I  am  not  going 
to  let  him  oft*.  But  between  you  and  me  the  case  is  different. 
You  have  only  to  pay  me  five  hundred." 

"  I  don't  exactly  understand  you,  madam." 

"  Then  you  are  duller  than  1  fancy,  ^Ir.  Fairlie.  Come, 
sir,  there  must  be  a  proper  understanding  between  us.  I 
know  you  manage  !RIr.  Monthermer's  affairs " 

"  Tou  are  right,  madam.  He  commits  them  entirely  to  my 
direction." 

"  Tou  can  therefore  control  his  expenses,  if  you  please  r" 

"  Yery  likely,  madam — if  I  see  occasion." 

"  You  no  doubt  comprehend  what  my  relations  with  Mr. 
Monthermer  are  likely  to  be  r" 

"  I  have  some  idea,  madam." 

"  And  you  have  no  objection  ?" 

"  Hum'!" 

"  You  will  have  none — you  can  have  none,  when  you  have 
heard  me  out.  Mr.  Monthermer  is  violently  in  love  with  me." 

'"'  So  it  appears,  madam." 

"  He  will  gratify  all  my  caprices.  He  will  ruin  himself  for 
my  sake." 

"It  must  be  my  care  to  prevent  that  consummation, 
madam " 

"  I  don't  think  vou  could  prevent  it,  sir.  At  all  events,  you 
won't." 

"  Won't,  madam  ?" 

"  No ;  because  it  wiU  be  your  interest  to  act  in  concert 
with  me.  You  hold  the  strings  of  the  young  gentleman's 
purse,  and  when  you  open  it  for  me,  you  can  help  yourself. 
In  other  words,  you  shall  go  shares  with  me." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  you  arrange  matters  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  I  must  own." 

"  Don't  I  ?"  she  cried,  laughing.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Fairlie,  I  see 
we  shall  be  great  friends.  I  understand  your  character 
perfectly.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  came  down  to  New- 
market— not  to   see  poor  Dashwood — but  to  meet  Mon- 
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tliermer.  I  had  Leard  all  about  him  from  Sir  Eandal  de 
Meschines,  who  has  just  returned  to  town — and  about  you, 
too,  my  good  sir.  Sir  Eandal  said  he  would  introduce  his 
friend  when  he  came  to  town,  but  I  resolved  to  be  before- 
hand with  him.     And  so  I  set  off  at  once  to  Newmarket." 

"Admirably  managed,  on  my  faith.  But  you  women  have 
for  more  cleverness  than  we  can  ever  pretend  to." 

"  Yes,  you  will  find  me  an  efficient  ally.  Now  tell  me 
candidl}',  Mr.  Fairlie.  If  I  had  taken  the  thousand  pounds 
you  offered  me  just  now — and  liad  not  made  my  present  pro- 
position— woidd  you  not  have  done  your  best  to  defeat  my 
object,  and  prevent  this  young  man  from  attaching  himself 
to  me  ?" 

"  You  deal  in  such  a  straightforward  manner,  madam,  that 
I  should  be  treating  you  most  unworthily  if  I  did  not  give  a 
candid  answer.  I  tcould  have  prevented  the  liaison.  Nay,  I 
will  confess  still  more.  G-age  would  have  been  with  you  be- 
fore this,  but  I  stopped  him  till  I  Iiad  had  an  interview  witli 
yoiT,  by  the  result  of  which  I  meant  to  be  governed." 

"  And  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  me  now  r" 

"  Quite,  madam." 

"  Then  send  Gage  to  me.  I  want  to  see  him.  Stay !  you 
have  not  given  me  the  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  Here  are  the  notes,  madam.  Mr.  IMouthcrmcr  shall  bo 
with  you  presently.     I  have  the  honour  to  kiss  your  hand." 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  by  tlie  steward.  Peg  tlircw 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter. 

"  Was  tliero  ever  so  consummate  a  rascal !  Sir  Eandal 
described  liim  exactly.  But  clever  and  unscrupulous  as  he 
is,  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  don't  outwit  him.  And  now  for  my 
poor  despairing  swain.  I  must  make  myself  look  as  capti- 
vating as  I  can." 

AVith  this  she  summoned  Mrs.  Clivo,  and  with  her  aid  had 
just  disposed  her  fair  tresses  in  tlie  most  becoming  manner, 
and  rearranged  her  costume,  Avheu  the  door  was  thrown  opeu, 
and  Gage  was  at  her  feet. 

The  Temptress  had  prevailed. 
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XY. 

•WHEBETS   SETEEAL   PEKSOSAGES  COSSECTED   ■WITH   THIS   HI5rORT   FIND 
THEIR   WAY   TO   THE   AXGEL  AT   BUKT   ST.    EDMU2JD'S. 

Sib  Hugh  Potkikgs  was  one  of  the  proudest  men  in 
Suffolk,  and  his  feelings  may,  therefore,  be  imagined  when  ho 
learnt  that  his  son  had  been  secretly  attached  to  Felix 
Fairlie's  daughter,  and  had  even  offered  her  his  hand.  That 
Clare  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  irreproachable — all  that 
could  be  desired  in  woman,  except  that  she  was  not  well- 
bom — weighed  nothing  with  him.  The  connexion  was  de- 
grading— dishonouring — and  he  would  sooner  Arthur  had 
fallen  by  the  sword  of  De  Meschines  than  have  seen  him  so 
mated.  At  least,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  rage,  he 
affirmed  as  much  to  Lady  Poynings,  who,  when  their  son  was 
brought  home  wounded,  could  conceal  nothing  from  her  hus- 
band. Eemonstrances,  at  first,  appeared  xmavailing  with  the 
indignant  old  gentleman.  All  that  could  be  urged  in  Arthur's 
behalf  by  his  mother,  in  her  affectionate  anxiety  to  exculpate 
him,  served  only  to  inflame  Sir  Hugh  still  more. 

"  What !  you  attempt  to  defend  him.  Lady  Poynings  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Zounds  !  madam,  you  will  drive  me  distracted. 
You  are  as  bad  as  he.  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment,  if  you 
had  been  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  as  this  girl,  and  had 
owned  a  knavish  steward  for  sire,  instead  of  a  gentleman  of  a 
lineage  as  ancient  as  my  own — if  you  had  been  a  Fairlie  in- 
stead of  a  Bourchier— -do  you  think,  imder  such  circum- 
stances, I  should  ever  have  married  you  ?  I  know  better 
what  is  due  to  my  ancestors.  They  shall  never  be  disgraced 
by  me.  "Until  now,  I  always  thought  Arthur  shared  my  sen- 
timents. Undoubtedly,  I  have  sometimes  regretted  an  over- 
familiarity  in  his  manner  towards  those  beneath  him,  a  want 
of  sufficient  self-respect, — a  want  of  a  little  of  my  dignity,  in 
short;  but  I  attributed  these  faults  to  his  excessive,  good- 
nature, and  never  anticipated  any  ill  consequences  from  his 
too  great  condescension.  I  now  see  my  error.  My  excuse 
is,  that  I  could  not  believe  a  son  of  mine — a  Poynings — a 
proud  Poynings,  as  we  have  been  styled  for  centuries,  though 
we  shall  probably  lose  the  designation  now — I  could  not 
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believe,  I  say,  tliat  a  son  of  mine  could  be  capable  of  suclr 
folly." 

"  You  must  recoUect  that  the  affections  are  not  alwayt^ 
under  our  control,  Sir  Hugh." 

'•  Nonsense,  madam  ;  my  affections  were  always  under 
proper  control,  and  why  should  not  Arthur's  be  so  ?  But 
even  if  he  were  in  love  with  this  girl,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  marry  her.  And  to  crown  the  absurdity — to 
heighten  the  disgrace — ^you  tell  me  she  has  rejected  him.  A 
pretty  story,  forsooth  !  AVhy,  we  shall  be  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  whole  county.  I  shall  go  mad  with  shame  and  vexa- 
tion." 

Lady  Poynings  tbougbt  it  best  to  let  her  husband's  passion 
evaporate,  and  as  he  grew  somewhat  calmer,  she  again  ven- 
tured to  refer  to  Arthur's  hurt. 

"  Is  he  severely  wounded  ?"  Sir  Hugh  inquired,  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety  which,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  he 
failed  to  hide. 

"  Not  dangerously,  I  trust ;  but  he  suffers  much  pain, 
though  he  bears  it  with  great  fortitude.  Peyton  is  now 
dressing  his  wound.  You  wiU  hear  the  report  presently." 
And  perceiving  that  the  old  baronet's  heart  was  rapidly 
softening,  she  went  on:  "I  do  not  say  you  have  not  just 
grounds  of  auger,  my  dear,  but  the  turn  that  affairs  have 
taken,  unlucky  in  some  respects,  though  fortunate  in  others 
— at  least  in  your  view  of  the  case — may  induce  you  to  over- 
look the  past,  and  extend  forgiveness  to  our  poor  boy.  His 
love  for  Clare  Fairlie,  and  his  rejection  by  lier,  need  not  sur- 
prise you  so  much.  Gage  Monthermer  was  just  as  much 
enamoured  of  her,  and  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  suit." 

"  Indeed !  you  surprise  me,  madam.  But  Gage  Mon- 
thermer is  no  rule  for  our  son.  Because  he  is  a  prodigal  and 
a  rake,  is  it  desirable  that  Arthur  should  resemble  him  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  But  entertaining  the  poor 
opinion  you  do  of  Clare  Pairlie,  it  is  due  to  her  to  state  that 
her  motives  for  rejecting  Gage  were  disparity  of  position  and 
unsuitablencss  of  character,  while  her  rejection  of  Arthur  was 
occasioned  by  her  attachment  to  Gage." 

"  On  my  soul !  a  noble-spirited  girl.  Her  rascally  father 
must  have  laid  a  trap  for  his  silly  ward.  I  see  it  all  now. 
Her  conduct  is  most  praiseworthy,   and  I  admit  I  have 
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wronged  her.  She  cannot  have  a  spice  of  Fairlie  in  ber  conv 
position.  I  fear  Lucy  would  not  have  shown  so  much  dis- 
cretion and  self-denial.  She  would  have  taken  Gage  with  ali 
his  faults,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  Lucy  might  hope  to  reform  him." 

"  Pshaw  !  G-age  will  never  reform,"  Sir  Hugh  exclaimed. 
"  "What  a  pair  of  madcaps  are  our  children !  What  is  to  be 
done  with  them  ?" 

'•'  That  must  be  for  after-consideration,  Sir  Hugh.  Our 
first  business  is  to  get  Arthur  well  again,  and  to  ensui-e  this 
he  must  have  your  forgiveness.  The  certainty  that  you  are 
not  offended  will  do  him  more  good  than  the  surgeon." 

'•'  AYeU — well — tell  him  I  am  very  angry " 

"  Nay,  I  will  say  you  are  not  angry  at  aU,  but  much  dis- 
tressed  " 

"  But,  zounds  !  madam,  I  am  angry — I  am  furious.  I  will 
rate  him  soundly  when  I  see  him." 

"  Tou  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear.  1  know  you 
better.  AVhen  you  see  how  much  our  son  suffers,  you  will 
use  eveiy  endeavour  to  alleviate  his  anguish." 

"  AYeil,  I  can't  hold  out  against  your  entreaties.  I  will  go 
to  him  at  once.  Pray  Heaven  his  wound  be  not  dangerous. 
If  anything  happens  to  him,  I'll  cut  the  throat  of  that 
sharper — that  bravo,  De  Meschines,  myself.  Come  along, 
madam." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  after  this,  that  Arthur  was  forgiven, 
and  that  his  father  was  constant  in  his  attendance  upo?i  him. 
As  to  Lucy, — reproaching  herself  as  she  did  with  being  the 
cause  of  her  brother's  mischance, — she  could  not  sufficiently 
manifest  her  devotion  to  him. 

Young  Poynings  was  blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitution, 
and  his  wound  speedily  healed.  In  less  than  a  month  the 
surgeon  pronounced  him  cured.  Meanwhile,  Lucy  had  been 
seized  with  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  London,  and  set  to  work 
to  coax  her  good-natured  papa  into  compliance  with  her 
wishes.  Sir  Hugh,  not  perhaps  comprehending  the  real 
motive  that  influenced  the  request,  was  not  unwilling  to 
gratify  her,  and  her  brother,  though  he  did  notliing  to  aid 
the  project,  would  not  interfere  with  it.  Accordingly,  a  visit 
of  the  family  to  town  for  a  couple  of  months  was  resolved 
on,  and  preparations  made  for  it.    All  was  in  readiness ;  and 
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as  Artlmr  had  now  perfectly  recovered,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  delay  the  joiu'ney  on  his  account. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  the  middle  of  May,  Sir  Hugh's  cum- 
brous travelling  carriage,  with  four  horses  attached  to  it,  and 
laden  like  a  waggon,  with  boxes,  portmanteaus,  and  all  kinds 
of  luggage,  wheeled  round  in  front  of  the  halL  In  those 
days  a  journey  to  town  was  an  event  to  most  country  gentle- 
men, and  to  Sir  Hugh  Poynings  it  was  an  extraordinary 
event,  for  he  had  not  been  to  London  for  ten  years  and 
upwards.  He  sighed  as  he  took  leave  of  his  large  and  com- 
fortable mansion,  and  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  it — but  there  was  no  help  now.  The 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  go  he  must.  Lady  Poynings, 
Lucy,  and  Parson  Chedworth,  the  chaj)lain,  were  already 
deposited  in  tlie  lumbering  vehicle,  and  Sir  Hugh,  still 
groaning  dismally,  seated  himself  beside  them.  Mrs.  Pinch- 
beck, Lucy's  maid,  and  three  other  women  servants,  found 
accommodation  behind,  and  two  lacqueys  were  seated  vntli 
the  fat  coachman  on  the  box.  Arthur  preferred  travelling 
on  horseback,  and  did  not  start  quite  so  early  as  the  others, 
but  promised  to  overtake  them  long  before  they  reached 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  which  it  was  fixed  should  bo  the  limit  of 
the  first  day's  progress. 

Just  at  starting  some  little  display  was  made  by  the  coach- 
man, who  trotted  his  horses  merrily  through  the  park,  two 
miles  of  which  he  had  to  traverse  before  he  gained  the  road, 
and  he  again  urged  them  on  as  he  approached  the  village  of 
Reedham — all  the  inhabitants  of  which  came  forth  to  salute 
Sir  Hugh,  my  lady,  and  Miss  Lucy,  and  wish  them  a  pleasant 
journey  and  speedy  return — but  the  first  ])rct(Micc  of  a  hill 
brought  the  smoking  team  to  a  walk,  and  after  that  they  went 
on  leisurely  enough — never  exceeding  four  miles  an  hour. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  state  of  the  roads  was  so 
abominably  bad  that  rapid  travelling  was  out  of  tlie  question. 
More  than  once  the  carriage  stuck  fast  in  a  rut,  and  great 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  two  footmen  were  i-equired  to 
get  it  out.  In  this  way  much  time  Avas  necessarily  lost ;  but 
to  such  delays  people  at  that  period  were  accustomed,  and 
took  them  as  matters  of  course.  Sir  Hugh  grumbled,  but 
sat  still ;  while  Lucy,  tired  of  talking  to  the  prosy  chaplain, 
looked  out  of  the  window  for  Artluir,  but  could  discern 
notliing  of  him. 
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On  setting  out,  instead  of  taking  the  road  to  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  young  Poynings  rode  in  the  opposite  direction, 
shaping  his  course  towards  Monthermer  Castle.  Did  he 
intend  to  bid  farewell  to  Clare  ?  No :  for  though  she  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  though  he  would  have  given 
much  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  her,  his  purpose  was  not  a 
stolen  visit,  which  he  felt  would  be  a  betrayal  of  his  father's 
renewed  confidence.  His  destination  was  Cowbridge  Farm. 
Having  heard  nothing  of  Mark  Eougham  since  the  worthy 
yeoman  had  helped  to  transport  him  to  Eeedham,  he  wanted 
to  thank  him  for  his  services  on  that  occasion.  As  he  rode 
tolerably  fast,  and  took  the  shortest  road,  he  was  not  long  in 
reaching  Mark's  dwelling,  but  on  entering  the  yard,  he  was 
surprised  to  perceive  a  stranger  at  the  door,  brought  thither 
by  the  sound  of  the  horse's  footsteps. 

To  his  inqriiries  from  this  personage,  whom  he  recognised 
as  a  farmer  named  Abel  Skinner,  he  was  informed  that  poor 
Eougham  had  again  been  forcibly  ejected  by  Fairlie,  and  this 
time,  no  doubt,  with  the  young  squire's  consent.  So  at  least 
Skinner  affirmed,  and  he  declared  he  had  seen  the  order 
signed  by  G^age.  Mark  had  gone  away  with  his  family,  no 
one  knew  whither. 

"  Why  did  he  not  come  to  me  ?"  Arthur  exclaimed.  "  I 
would  have  given  him  and  his  wife  a  home." 

"  I  can't  say,  your  honour,"  Skinner  replied;  "but  Mark 
be  self-willed  and  proud,  and  most  like  he  ha'  gotten  some 
scheme  o'  his  own  to  carry  out — leastways  I  thinks  so." 

"  But  where  is  he  ?     Can  he  not  be  found  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  he  can,  your  honour,  if  saarch  be  made  for 
him,"  Skinner  rejoined.  "  If  I  should  light  on  him,  shan  I 
send  him  over  to  Eeedham  ?" 

"Tes — yes — ^but  stay!  I  forget  myself.  I  am  going  to 
London,  and  shall  be  absent  for  more  than  a  month.  Hark'ee, 
Skinner,  you  must  find  out  Mark  for  me.  I  will  make  it 
worth  your  while.  Bid  him  go  with  his  family  to  Eeedham, 
and  take  up  his  abode  there  till  I  return,  or  give  further 
directions  respecting  him.  Here  is  a  guinea,  and  I  will  add 
a  couple  more  hereafter,  if  you  do  my  bidding  expeditiously 
and  well." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  your  honour  may  rest  assured,'-  Skinner 
replied ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  your  honour  will  be  pleased 
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to  understand  that  it  be  no  fawt  o'  mine  that  poor  Mart  ha' 
lost  his  farm.  I  be  reet  sorry  for  him  ;  an'  I'd  turn  out  to- 
morrow if  he  could  come  back.  But  that's  impossible,  as  yo' 
may  weel  suppose," 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  know  that.  But  do  not  fail  to  execute  my 
orders." 

"Your  honour  may  depend  on  me." 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  this,  Arthur  had  gained  the  high 
road  to  Bury,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  carriage  slowly  toiling 
up  a  hill. 

But  he  contented  himself  with  keeping  it  in  view.  If  he 
had  been  less  preoccupied,  the  ride  through  this  lovely  part 
of  Suffolk  would  have  been  enchanting.  Even  as  it  was,  he 
was  not  quite  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  but  now  and  then  paused  for  a  brief  space  to  look 
about  him.  At  one  of  these  halts  the  fair  town  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  met  his  eye,  crowning  a  hill,  some  three  miles  off, 
and  he  was  gazing  at  it  admiringly,  when  he  perceived  Lucy 
wave  her  handkerchief  to  him. 

Thus  summoned,  he  could  no  longer  tarry  behind,  and  had 
just  ridden  up  to  receive  the  scolding  he  so  richly  merited, 
when  the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard  rapidly  approaching. 

In  another  moment  a  superb  coach,  gilded  and  of  the 
newest  mode,  dashed  by  them,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  blood 
horses  of  great  swiftness.  Two  persons  were  inside  it :  one 
of  these,  who  sat  on  the  lefb,  and  nearest  to  Lucy,  was  a  lady 
— ^young,  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  with  a  certain 
coldness  of  expression,  noticeable  even  in  a  passing  glance. 
She  was  evidently  laughing  at  the  antiquated  travelling  car- 
riage, and  regarding  Lucy  with  an  insolent  stare,  called  her 
companion's  attention  to  her,  | 

The  other  turned  round,  and  as  his  features  became  re- 
vealed to  Lucy,  and  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment,  she  uttered 
an  exclamation,  and  fell  back  in  the  carriage. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  dear?"  Lady  Poynings  cried, 
anxiously. 

"  Nothing — ^nothing,"  Lucy  gasped. 

"Why,  as  I  live,  it  was  Gage  who  passed  us!"  Sir  Hugh 
exclaimed.  And  the  truth  flashing  upon  him,  he  said  no 
more.  Arthur,  who  was  riding  on  the  furtlier  side  of  the 
carriage,  stole  a  glance  at  his  sister,  and  saw  in  her  mantling 
cheeks  and  confusion  how  much  she  was  affected. 
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After  a  while  conversation  revived,  and  Lucy  iu  some  mea- 
sure recovered  her  composure ;  but  no  allusion  was  made  to 
the  incident  that  had  just  occurred^  or  to  Gage.  Ere  long 
they  entered  Burv ;  mounted  the  steep  street  leading  to  the 
central  part  of  the  town ;  and  crossing  a  wide  open  space, 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  Angel, 

Down  the  steps  of  this  renowned  hotel  came  the  portly 
landlord,  Mr.  Briscoe,  as  fast  as  his  gout  would  permit  him 
— ^while  servants  of  all  kinds  rushed  forth  to  welcome  the 
new  comers. 

Sir  Hugh  thought  there  was  something  odd  and  constrained 
in  the  landlord's  manner  when  he  announced  his  intention  of 
putting  up  at  the  house  for  the  night,  and  inquired  what  he 
could  have  for  dinner.  ^Ir.  Briscoe  hemmed  and  ha'd,  bowed 
and  scraped,  but  gave  no  direct  answer  as  he  ushered  the 
old  baronet,  the  chaplain,  and  the  two  ladies  into  a  large 
room,  commanding  from  its  wiudows  a  full  view  of  the  vene- 
rable abbey-gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  the 
grey  walls  and  monastic  ruins  beyond  it. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  Grage  chanced  to  be  at  Bury. 

Thus  it  was.  Instead  of  returning  to  town  after  the  meet- 
ing at  Newmarket,  as  she  originally  intended,  IMrs.  Jenyns 
decided  upon  spending  a  week  or  two  in  the  country — with. 
what  motive  we  shall  explain  presently ;  and  proceeding  to 
Bury,  she  took  up  her  quarters  at  the  Angel.  Of  course 
Gtage  accompanied  her.  The  manager  of  the  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields  wrote  to  the  pretty  actress  in  despair,  im- 
ploring, nay,  commanding  her  immediate  return,  and  threat- 
ening her  with  a  heavy  fine  in  case  of  refusal.  She  laughed 
at  his  entreaties  and  menaces,  and  replied  that  she  needed 
repose.  She  was  amusing  herself  very  much  at  the  prettiest 
and  most  salubrious  town  in  England — had  charming  rides 
and  drives  every  day — and  though  she  was  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint her  numerous  admirers,  her  health  must  be  cared 
for.  She  might  return  in  a  fortnight — or  in  a  month — or 
not  at  all.  He  might  inflict  any  fine  he  pleased.  Mr.  Mon- 
thermer  would  pay  it. 

With  all  her  cupidity,  Mrs.  Jenyns  had  not  managed  to 
ennch  herself.  Excessively  extravagant,  and  vying  in  her 
equipages  and  establishment  with  a  lady  of  the  first  qualitv, 
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she  was  ever  in  debt.  That  she  remained  on  the  stage  was 
owing  to  love  of  excitement  and  admiration ;  and  besides, 
the  robe  of  the  actress  served  to  turn  off  the  darts  of  scandal. 
Her  chief  failing  was  love  of  play.  A  confirmed  gambler, 
she  was  almost  always  unlacky.  When  a  woman  games  she 
seldom  stops  half-way, — and  so  it  was  with  Peg  Jenyns. 
She  came  to  the  gaming-table  with  hundreds  in  her  pocket, 
and  covered  with  costly  trinkets,  and  left  without  a  guinea 
or  a  ring.  In  this  way  she  had  been  frequently  reduced  to 
the  greatest  straits,  but  somehow  or  other  had  always  con- 
trived to  right  herself. 

Amongst  those  who  had  won  large  sums  from  her  was  Sir 
Randal  de  Meschines ;  but  then  he  often  lent  her  money  when 
in  difficulties,  and  there  seemed  now  to  be  an  understanding 
between  them,  as  he  employed  her  in  some  of  his  schemes. 
By  his  instigation  she  undertook  the  journey  to  Newmarket;, 
and  having  succeeded  almost  beyond  her  expectations,  she 
was  unwilling  to  concede  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Indeed,  as 
she  had  to  divide  with  Mr.  Fairlie,  according  to  her  bargain 
with  the  steward,  her  gains  would  be  terribly  diminished  by 
a  like  process  with  Sir  Eandal.  She  therefore  feigned  a 
sudden  inclination  to  stay  at  Bury,  professing  to  be  enchanted 
with  the  town  and  its  beautiful  environs,  and  Gage  willingly 
assented  to  the  arrangement.  The  poor  dupe  was  infatuated 
by  her  witcheries,  and  squandered  large  sums  upon  her. 
Fresh  amusements  were  constantly  devised  for  her,  so  time 
passed  on  pleasantly  enough.  Everything  Mrs.  Jenyns  fancied 
must  be  procured — no  matter  at  what  cost. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Gage  took  possession  of  the  whole 
hotel,  and  sent  for  all  his  servants  from  the  Castle,  so  the 
house  was  just  like  his  own,  and  he  gave  large  dinners  and 
other  entertainments  daily.  But  great  as  were  his  general 
expenses,  the  chief  inroads  upon  Gage's  purse  were  made  by 
play.  Though  Mrs.  Jenyns  lost  to  everybody  else,  she  won 
from  him ;  and  as  cards  were  introduced  each  evening — 
merely  to  pass  the  time — her  gains  in  the  course  of  a  week 
were  considerable.  Fairlie  could  have  told  how  much  exactly, 
for  he  kept  an  accurate  account. 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  this  game  undisturbed, 
Sir  Randal  had  received  a  hint  as  to  what  was  going  on — 
probably  from  liis  ally,  Brico  Bunbury,  who  had  never  quitted 
Gage — and  felt  the  necessity  of  immediate  interfei-ence  | 
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Beau  Freke  quite  concurred  -with  him  in  opinion.  If  left  to 
herself,  Peg  Jenyns  might  outwit  them.  She  had  cleverness 
enough  for  anything.  No  time  must  be  lost  if  they  intended 
to  thwart  her  plans.  Brice  Bunbury  could  not  be  trusted — 
besides,  he  was  a  poor  hand,  and  drank  too  much.  So  the 
confederates  set  out  for  Bury  at  once. 

Gage  was  surprised  to  see  them,  and  not  over  well  pleased, 
though  he  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter.  Mrs.  Jenyns  quite 
understood  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  waited  to  see  what 
move  they  would  make. 

Thus  affairs  stood,  when  the  number  of  guests  at  the 
Angel  was  increased  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  party 
from  Eeedham. 


XTI. 

JIES.  PINCHBECK  ACCIDESTAIXY  DISCOVEKS  HER  RUIIAWAT  HrSBAND — 
ARTHUR  MEETS  LETTICE  ROCGHAM,  AND  HEARS  OF  A  GRAND  MASKKD 
BALL,  TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  THE  ANGEL — LUCY  TRIES  TO  PERSUADE  HER 
BROTHER  TO  TAKE  HER  TO  THE  BALL. 

A  PBiiTCE  of  the  blood  might  have  been  quartered  at  the 
Angel.  The  inn-yard  was  crowded  with  equipages  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  stables  were  full  of  horses.  On  this  side  were 
trainers  from  Newmarket  and  jockeys  discussing  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  half  a  dozen  splendid  racers  which  had  just 
been  brought  home  after  exercise  by  the  grooms;  on  that, 
cock-masters  and  breeders  were  taking  their  valiant  birds  out 
of  deep  straw  baskets  or  bags,  and  shielding  their  spurs  with 
stuffed  rolls  of  leather,  in  order  that  they  might  not  hurt 
themselves  while  sparring  for  practice  on  the  straw.  Kound 
the  latter  individuals  were  collected  a  host  of  lacqueys  all 
habited  in  the  richly-laced  orange-coloured  livery  of  Mou- 
thermer,  examining  the  cocks,  and  betting  with  each  other 
as  to  their  prowess  in  the  coming  trial  of  skill ; — this  backing 
a  grey,  that  a  ginger,  another  a  red  with  black  breast,  and  a 
fourth  a  pied-pile.  Again  there  were  two  or  three  huntsmen 
in  scarlet  coats,  and  as  many  gamekeepers  in  dark  green 
jackets — ^though  what  these  gentry  could  be  doing  there  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive,  unless  they  had  been  summoned 
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from  the  Castle,  to  swell  out  their  lord's  already  too  numerous 
train. 

At  the  side  door  of  tlie  inn  stood  another  party,  consisting 
of  our  old  acquaintances,  Pudsey,  Bellairs,  and  Chasse- 
mouche,  with  their  sparkish  friends,  Tibbits  and  Trickett, 
The  two  latter  coxcombs  had  just  returned  from  a  stroll 
through  the  town,  and  were  regaling  Bellairs  and  the  Erench 
valet  with  an  account  of  the  conquests  they  had  achieved 
among  the  pretty  girls  of  Bury.  Tibbits,  it  appeared,  by  his 
own  showing,  had  been  eminently  successful.  The  whole 
party  agreed,  however,  that  Bury  was  uncommonly  dull,  and 
if  they  had  not  some  amusement  in  scouring  the  streets  at 
night  with  their  masters,  breaking  the  lamps,  beating  the 
watch,  and  wrenching  off  knockers,  they  should  not  kno\^i 
how  to  spend  their  time. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Hugh  Poynings  and  his  family  was  a 
source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  these  amiable  personages, 
because  they  foresaw  that  some  disturbance  must  ensue ;  and 
even  if  the  principals  failed  to  quarrel,  which  seemed  next  tc 
impossible,  they  could  get  up  a  little  brawl  on  their  own 
account  with  the  servants  from  Eeedliam.  With  this  design, 
they  scarcely  made  way  for  Arthur  Poynings  as  he  passed 
them,  after  dismounting  and  consigning  his  steed  to  the  ostler, 
and  Mr.  Tibbits  received  a  cuff  on  the  ear  for  his  especial  in- 
solence ;  an  indignity  he  would  have  resented  if  he  had  dared. 
But  he  was  too  much  daunted  by  Arthur's  fierce  looks  tc 
retaliate,  and  when  the  young  gentleman  shook  his  whip 
menacingly  at  him,  he  retreated  behindshis  companions,  who 
offered  him  no  support.  Arthur,  however,  had  no  soonei 
disappeared,  than  with  one  accord  they  began  to  abuse  him, 
and  Mr.  Tibbits  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  would  be  re- 
venged upon  him  before  the  morrow. 

Just  then  Sir  Hugli's  coachman,  Beccles,  came  into  the 
yard  with  his  horses,  and  the  whole  pack  instantly  set  upon 
him,  jeering  him,  his  cattle,  and  his  master,  and  telling  him 
he  should  not  have  a  stall  in  the  stable  unless  he  fought  for 
it.  Now  Beccles  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  and  did  not  budge  an 
inch.  Letting  go  the  bridle  of  the  horse  he  was  leading,  he 
put  liimself  into  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  shouted  to  hif 
fellow-servants,  who  at  once  answered  the  summons,  anc 
arranged  themselves  beside  him.     As  there  seemed  to  hi 
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every  prospect  of  a  figbt,  the  whole  yard  was  instantly  on 
the  alert.  The  liveried  menials  deserted  the  game-cocks  in 
the  hope  of  witnessing  a  more  exciting  contest.  Trainers, 
jockeys,  cockers,  grooms,  stable-boys,  and  ostlers  rushed  for- 
ward, and  a  ring  was  speedily  formed;  but  before  a  blow 
could  be  struck  a  scream  was  heard,  and  with  loud  cries  a 
female  forced  her  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  combatants. 
It  was  Mrs.  Pinchbeck.  At  sight  of  her  Tibbits  turned  pale, 
and  made  an  effort  to  slink  off.  But  he  was  kept  in  his 
place  by  those  around,  till  a  pair  of  arms,  flung  round  his 
neck,  effectually  secured  him. 

From  what  could  be  collected  in  the  midst  of  Mrs.  Piach- 
beck's  sobs  and  hysterical  ejaculations,  it  appeared  that  the 
gay  and  gallant  Tibbits  had  married  her  some  five  years  ago, 
at  which  time  she  was  the  young  widow — and  the  very  pretty 
widow  too,  though  she  said  it,  that  shouldn't — of  an  old 
haberdasher  in  Cheapside,  yclept  Duckweed,  to  whom  the 
insinuating  Tibbits  had  been  apprenticed.  Having  spent  all 
her  money,  and  ruined  her  business  by  his  gross  neglect,  the 
wretch  absconded — basely  deserted  her — inhuman  monster 
that  he  was ! — whereupon,  having  no  other  resource,  she  who 
had  once  lived  in  aflluence,  and  had  been  doted  upon  by  her 
departed  Duckweed — a  duck  he  was,  if  ever  there  was  one  on 
earth ! — she,  who  had  never  even  waited  upon  herself  in  her 
dear  Ducky's  time,  was  forced  to  go  into  service.  (Here  a 
flood  of  tears  drowned  her  utterance  for  a  moment.)  Priends 
she  had  in  Bungay, — relatives  of  her  dear  Ducky, — and  they 
didn't  turn  their  backs  on  her,  notwithstanding  her  misfor- 
tunes, but  prociu-ed  her  a  situation  as  lady's  maid  to  Lady 
Poyninga — a  situation  she  didn't  blush  to  say — though 
Tibbits  might  blush  to  hear  it — ^that  she  had  filled  to  her 
ladyship's  entire  contentment.  Her  ladysliip  and  j^Iiss 
Poyniags  knew  she  had  once  moved  in  genteel  circles,  and 
treated  her  accordingly.  "  Pinchbeck,  you  are  not  a  common 
domestic,"  my  lady  said  ;  "  you  must  have  your  own  room, 
and  your  own  table."  "  Pinchbeck,  you  must  come  and  sit 
with  me,"  Miss  Lucy  would  often  say,  "for  I  like  your 
society  better  than  that  of  the  noisy  fox-hunters  down 
stairs."  Pinchbeck,  she  added  in  explanation,  was  her 
maiden  name,  and  she  resiuned  it,  when  she  was  abandoned 
by  Tibbits.      Xever,   since  the  day  he  left  her,  till  that 
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moment,  had  slie  set  eyes  on  lier  worthless  spouse — never 
heard  a  word  of  hina — and  she  never  should  have  done,  she 
felt  quite  sure,  if  she  had  not  accidentally  popped  upon  him ! 
But  she  would  show  him  what  an  injured  wife's  rights  were, 
unless  he  arranged  matters  to  her  satisfaction — that  she 
would ! 

Leaving  the  tender  couple  to  adjust  their  differences  as 
best  they  could,  we  may  mention  that  their  meeting  caused 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  adherents  of  the  houses 
of  Monthermer  and  Poynings.  Instead  of  fighting,  the  stal- 
wart lads  of  Eeedham  shook  hands  heartily  with  their  lace- 
bedizened,  silken-hosed,  powdered  antagonists  of  the  Castle  ; 
and  sundry  tankards  of  strong  ale,  called  for  by  the  chiefs  on 
both  sides,  completed  the  amicable  understanding. 

If  Arthur  had  looked  up  at  all,  when  he  rode  into  the  inn- 
yard,  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  matters  of  infinitely 
less  concern,  he  must  have  seen,  at  an  open  window  on  the 
first  floor — ;iust  above  the  great  gilded  sign  of  the  Angel — a 
very  pretty  face,  the  owner  of  which  was  anxiously,  but  vainly, 
striving  to  attract  his  attention  by  slightly  coughing,  and 
waving  a  handkerchief.  But  as  he  looked  everywhere  but  in 
the  right  direction,  the  pretty  face  lost  its  smile,  the  red  lips 
pouted,  and  she  who  owned  them  leaned  so  far  out  of  the 
casement  as  almost  to  endanger  her  personal  safety.  How 
could  Mr.  Arthur  be  so  stupid  ?  What  could  he  be  dream 
ing  about,  to  keep  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  ground  ? 
Perhaps  he  didn't  wish  to  see  her  ?  No,  she  would  never 
believe  that.  Come  what  would,  she  was  determined  to  have 
a  word  with  him,  so  down  stairs  slio  darted,  and  reached  the 
passage  leading  to  the  yard-door  just  as  the  young  gentleman 
entered  by  it.  No  mistake  now  as  to  his  being  glad  to  see 
her.  He  uttered  an  exchxmation  of  surprise  and  delight,  and 
almost  caught  her  in  his  arms,  as  slie  sprang  towards  him. 

"  So,  then,  you  can  see  me  at  last,  sir,"  Lettice  Itougham 
cried.  "  I  thought  you  wished  to  avoid  me,  but  1  was  re- 
solved you  shouldn't.  Horses  and  grooms  seem  to  interest 
you  now  more  than  our  sex.  But  don't  you  know  that  if 
you  would  learn  your  fortune  you  should  consult  the  stars. 
Had  you  done  so  just  now,  you  would  have  beheld " 

"  A  little  angel,"  Arthur  supplied,  gallantly. 

"  Yes, — ^painted  on  a  signboard,"  Lettice  laughed.     "  But 
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you  have  lost  your  memory  as  well  as  your  sight,  sir.     Why 
don't  you  inquire  about  my  mistress  f" 

"  You  don't  give  me  time,  Lettice.    Is  she  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  is  here,  or  you  wouldn't  see  me.  We're 
staying  in  the  house — but  we're  confined'to  our  own  room, 
and  never  stir  out  of  it — that  is,  very  seldom.  My  mistress 
wouldn't  remain  here  a  minute,  if  she'd  any  choice,  but  her 
cruel  tyrant  of  a  father  drags  her  about  like  a  slave.  Of 
course,  I  share  her  captivity.  I  hope  you're  come  to  re- 
lease us,  sir." 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you,  Lettice." 

"  You  don't !  Then  you're  not  the  brave  knight  I  took 
you  for.  Perhaps  you  don't  like  to  run  the  risk  of  another 
wound.  And  that  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  ask  about  the 
hurt  you  got  when  you  last  visited  us  at  the  Castle.  How 
are  you  getting  on  ?  You  look  tolerably  weU.  Of  course, 
you've  heard  of  the  gay  doings  we're  to  have  here  to-night  ?" 

"  I've  heard  nothing  as  yet,  Lettice.  I've  only  this  mo- 
ment arrived.     What  gay  doings  do  you  refer  to  ?" 

"  Mr.  Monthermer's  grand  masked  ball.  It  takes  place  in 
this  house  to-night,  and  as  everybody's  talking  about  it,  I 
thought  somebody  might  have  mentioned  it  to  you.  All  the 
fine  folks  of  Bury  are  invited,  and  most  of  'em  are  coming. 
Oh,  it'll  be  a  splendid  ball !  no  expense  spared,  as  you  may 
suppose,  since  Mr.  Monthermer  gives  the  entertainment. 
The  long  room  is  adorned  with  mirrors,  and  festooned  with 
flowers — the  floors  are  chalked — and  there's  to  be  a  band  of 
musicians  from  London  in  the  orchestra.  When  the  com- 
pany are  tired  of  dancing,  they  are  to  sit  down  to  such  a 
supper,  sir." 

"  Very  tempting,  no  doubt.  But  I  presume  your  mistress 
does  not  mean  to  attend  this  ball,  Lettice  ?" 

"  Entirely  against  her  own  inclination,  sir — entirely.  But 
Mr.  Pairlie  insists  upon  it, — and  she  daren't  refuse,  poor  soul . 
You'd  better  go  too,  to  take  care  of  her.  Put  on  a  domino 
and  mask,  and  no  one  will  find  you  out.    I  see  you'll  do  it." 

"  You  are  always  ready  to  promote  mischief,  Lettice,  and 
a  worse  plan  than  yours  might  be  devised.  But  I  cannot 
consent  to  it,  for  many  reasons." 

'     "  I'll  dispose  of  the  reasons  at  once  if  you'll  state  them," 
Lettice  said. 


i^. 
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"  "Well  then,  first  and  foremost,  I'm  not  alone  here.  Sir 
Hugh  and  Lady  Poynings  are  with  me — and  my  sister." 

"  Pooh !  that's  easily  settled.  The  old  people  will  retire  to 
rest  before  the  ball  begins,  and  need  never  be  aware  of  your 
presence  at  it.  And  why  not  bring  Miss  Lucy  with  you  ? 
I'm  sure  she  would  like  it.  I'll  find  her  a  dress — a  perfect 
disguise." 

"  You  arrange  matters  very  readily,  Lettice ;  but  there  are 
difficulties  you  cannot  get  over." 

"  I  see  none  whatever,  sir,  unless  you  create  them  your- 
self. Miss  Lucy,  I'm  certain,  will  be  enchanted  with  the 
scheme — so  will  my  mistress — so  will  you — and  so  shall  I — 
for  I  must  have  a  share  in  it.  But  I  mustn't  stand  talking 
here,  or  I  shall  be  noticed.  I  shall  tell  my  mistress  she  may 
expect  to  meet  you." 

"  On  no  account,  Lettice." 

"  But  I  shall — and  I  shall  deliver  a  great  many  messages 
which  you  ought  to  have  sent  her.  If  you  want  me,  mount 
to  the  second  floor — the  second,  mind — walk  down  the  cor- 
ridor and  tap  against  the  last  door  on  the  right." 

So  saying,  she  tripped  away. 

And  just  in  time,  for  scarcely  was  she  gone,  than  Sir 
Hugh  Poynings,  whose  angry  tones  had  for  some  moments 
before  been  resounding  in  the  hall,  now  strode  down  the 
passage,  and  met  his  son.     The  old  baronet  was  in  a  tower 
mg  passion. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?"  Arthur  inquired. 

"  "Wliy,  sir,  starvation  is  the  matter — ^no  dinner  is  the 
matter — no  wine  is  the  matter.  We  can't  have  a  joint  or  a 
roast  fowl,  or  a  bottle  of  claret,  unless  it  pleases  Mr.  Q-age 
Monthermer.  We  can't  have  a  bed  except  in  the  garret. 
Mr.  Monthermer  has  taken  the  whole  house — bedrooms, 
parlours,  kitchen,  larder,  cellars,  and  stables.  It's  no  longer 
tlie  Angel,  it's  the  Montlicriner  Arms ;  and  young  Gage— 
and  be  hanged  to  him — is  landlord,  and  not  old  Briscoe. 
'Sdeatli !  sir,  tilings  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  one 
can't  call  for  what  one  likes  at  an  inn,  without  being  told 
that  Mr.  Monthermer  must  be  consulted." 

"  Tou  amaze  me,  sir." 

"  And  well  I  may — but  I  shall  amaze  you  still  more  before 
I've  done.     Old  Briscoe  has  just  been  with  me,  to  explain, 
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witli  many  apologies,  how  matters  stand.  He  confesses  he 
can  scarcely  call  the  house  his  own.  He  will  do  his  best  to 
make  me  comfortable  under  the  circumstances,  and  if  he 
fails,  he  hopes  I  will  excuse  him.  He  was  never  so  per- 
plexed before.  His  honoured  guest  and  patron,  as  he  styles 
Grage,  pays  like  a  prince — throws  about  his  money,  right 
and  left,  as  if  it  were  of  no  value — never  looks  at  a  bill,  but 
tosses  it  over  to  Fairlie — but  then  he  expects  to  have  all  his 
own  way,  and  won't  bear  the  slightest  interference.  Every- 
thing and  everybody  must  bow  to  him.  "What  he  wills  is 
law.  IS"©  person  of  inferior  quality  to  himself  mxist  enter 
the  house — unless  invited.  Xot  a  bad  rule  that,  i'faith,  if 
properly  carried  out.  Then,  if  a  guest's  looks  don't  please 
him,  he  must  go,  or  the  house  wiU  be  made  too  hot  to  hold 
him.  He  served  Dick  Jemigan  of  Somerly  so  yesterday. 
Dick  was  obliged  to  decamp.  And  the  night  before  last, 
two  maltsters  from  "Woodbridge,  with  their  wives,  decent 
folk  enough,  had  been  smuggled  into  the  house  without 
Gage's  leave — ^but  the  dog  heard  of  'em,  and  though  they 
had  gone  to  roost  more  than  an  hour,  he  had  'em  out  of  bed, 
ay,  and  into  the  street,  too.  Oons !  I  can't  help  laughing 
when  I  think  on't." 

"  Surely  you  are  jesting,  sir,  in  saying  that  we  can't  dine 
here  without  Gage's  permission  ?" 

"  Egad !  it's  no  jesting  matter  with  me,  Arthur.  I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  hunter  after  my  journey.  But  I  tell  ye,  sir, 
old  Briscoe  daren't  serve  a  dinner  in  private  for  the  life  of 
him." 

"  "WeU,  sir,  we  must  mne  in  public  then,  that's  all.  There's 
an  ordinary  in  this  house — the  best  in  Bury — to  which  all  the 
young  gallants  in  the  town  resort,  "^e  must  put  up  with 
their  company  for  the  sake  of  the  meal.  It's  about  the  hour 
of  dinner." 

"  Ay,  but  the  ordinary  is  no  longer  an  ordinary.  One 
person  pays  aU  charges  instead  of  each  paying  for  himself. 
The  young  gallants  you  speak  of  dine  here  daily — but  only 
as  Gage's  guests.  IJnless  we  choose  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  light,  we  can  have  no  place  at  the  table.  Zounds  and 
the  devil ! — I  beg  your  pardon,  boy — ^but  it's  enough  to  make 
a  parson  swear." 

"  Have  a  little  patience,  sir." 
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"  That's  what  the  chaplain  says.  As  well  preach  patience 
to  the  winds  as  to  an  empty  stomach.  I'm  in  no  humour  for 
it.  If  I  could  only  stay  my  appetite  with  a  cold  pasty  or  a 
chine  of  pork,  I  might  be  patient.  But  it  series  me  right," 
he  groaned,  "  for  leaving  my  own  comfortable  mansion, 
where  I  had  only  to  ask  and  have.  I  won't  remain  in  this 
inhospitable  hole  another  minute.  The  horses  shall  be  put 
to  again  at  once,  and  we'll  be  off  to  Long  Melford,  or  Sud- 
bury." 

"  Tour  pardon,  sir, — that  will  never  do.  We  mustn't  let 
Gage  and  his  friends  accuse  us  of  poltronery.  Eemember 
your  own  saying,  which  you  learnt  from  your  father,  and  he 
from  his  father — '  No  Poynings  ever  retreated.'  " 

"  True,  i'faith !  and  as  you  say,  Arthur,  our  sudden  de- 
parture might  be  misconstrued.  Poltronery! — zounds! — 
that's  a  word  must  never  be  applied  to  a  Poynings.  No  one 
shall  charge  us  with  want  of  metal.  TJdzooks !  boy,  we'll 
stand  our  ground  in  spite  of  'em.  But  we  are  likely  to  have 
as  little  sleep  as  food.  This  riotous  young  prodigal  gives  a 
masked  ball  and  supper  to-night — in  this  house,  sir.  He  has 
hired  musicians  from  London — and  the  devil  knows  what 
besides !" 

"  I  have  heard  as  much,  sir ;  but  as  it  is  not  probable  he 
will  honour  us  with  an  invitation  to  the  ball,  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  about  it." 

"  I  wish  I  could  shut  my  ears  to  all  the  sounds  of  catgut- 
scraping,  and  caper- cutting,  certain  to  assail  'em,"  Sir  Hugh 
groaned.  "  It'll  be  the  death  of  yeur  poor  mother,  who  is 
troubled  witli  nerves.  Then  there's  Lucy ! — wliy,  zounds  ! 
Arthur,  when  she  heard  of  tliis  masked  ball,  she  said  she 
should  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  present  at  it !  I  cut 
the  silly  jade's  longing  short,  pretty  quickly,  I  can  promise 
you." 

"  Girls  have  strange  fancies,  sir ;  and  no  wonder  Lucy, 
who  has  seen  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  may  have  been  dazzled 
by  descriptions  she  has  heard  of  such  assemblages,  should  be 
seized  with  a  transient  desire  to  be  present  at  the  ball.  But 
it  will  pass  off,  since  you  have  pointed  out  its  impropriety." 

"I  trust  so ;  but  at  any  rate,  I'm  sure  she'll  not  be  sorry 
at  my  change  of  plans.  She  looked  plaguily  downcast  when 
1  expressed  my  determination  of  leaving  Bury  at  once.  Odds- 
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life !  slie  may  dance  with  Pinchbeck  to  the  sound  of  the 
fiddles  in  her  own  chamber — ha !  ha !" 

Arthur  joined  in  his  father's  lusty  laughter,  and  they  re- 
paired to  the  large  room  in  front  of  the  hotel,  to  which  the 
old  baronet  had  been  conducted  on  his  arrival.  Here  they 
found  the  two  ladies  and  the  chaplain,  in  a  state  of  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  their  movements  ;  and  Sir  Hugh  having  commu- 
nicated his  intention  of  remaining  where  he  was,  the  an- 
nouncement was  favourably  received  by  all,  especially  by 
Lucy,  who  could  not  restrain  her  delight, 

"I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  quitting  Bury  so  soon !" 
she  cried.  "  If  ever  mind  dinner — or  supper — I  don't  feel 
hungry  in  the  least — and  as  to  a  bed,  it  doesn't  matter — I  can 
sleep  very  well  in  the  carriage." 

"  And  see  all  the  folks  go  to  the  masked  ball,  eh  ?"  Sir 
Hugh  cried.  "  No — no,  Loo,  you  shall  be  locked  up  in  your 
room;  and  your  mother  shall  keep  the  key. — Not  a  bad 
notion  that  of  the  carriage,  thougli,"  he  mentaUy  ejaculated. 
"  I've  a  good  mind  to  take  possession  of  it  myself.  I  should 
be  out  of  hearing  of  the  confounded  fiddles.  Wrapped  up 
in  a  blanket,  with  a  nightcap  over  my  ears  and  a  pillow  to 
rest  on,  I  should  be  just  as  comfortable  as  in  my  own  bed. 
By  Heavens  !  I'll  do  it.  But  as  to  dinner  and  supper,  I  can 
dispense  with  neither.  If  that  silly  girl  has  no  appetite., 
others  have — and  deuced  keen  ones,  too  !" 

Shortly  afterwards,  and  while  his  father  was  engaged  with 
the  chaplain  in  planning  an  assault  on  the  larder,  Arthur 
drew  his  sister  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  detailed  to 
her  his  conversation  with  Lettice. 

"Oh!  how  fortunate  that  papa  has  altered  his  mind!" 
Lucy  exclaimed.  "  If  I  had  missed  seeing  Clare  Fairlie  I 
should  have  gone  distracted.  And  you,  Arthur !  are  you 
not  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  her  again  ?  Nay, 
don't  sigh,  and  put  on  such  a  long  face — see  her  you  will  be- 
fore the  night's  spent.     We  mtisi  go  to  the  masked  ball." 

"  But  you  are  to  be  locked  up  in  your  own  chamber,  as  you 
have  just  heard." 

"  Pshaw ! — Papa  was  only  joking." 

"  Oh  no,  he's  in  earnest,  rely  upon  it." 

"  Well,  then.  Pinchbeck  shall  steal  the  key,  and  let  me  out. 
Go  to  the  baU  I  will." 
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"  Tou  take  it  for  granted  I  shall  accompany  you." 

"  Of  course.  Tou'd  never  allow  me  to  go  alone, — as  I 
should,  if  you  refused.  But  I  know  you  won't  stay  away 
since  Clare  Pairlie  is  to  be  there." 

"  Her  presence  at  it  offers  a  great  temptation  to  me,  I 
must  admit.  But  I  don't  like  you  to  witness  such  a  scene, 
Loo." 

"  If  Clare  witnesses  it,  I  may.  No  one  will  recognise  me 
— for  I  shan't  unmask.  And  I  shall  have  you,  mon  preua 
chevalier,  as  a  protector,  in  case  of  need." 

"  I  can't  get  rid  of  my  scruples.  I  ought  not  to  yield  to 
a  giddy  girl  like  you." 

"  Giddy  as  I  am  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  So  you  con- 
sent,— yes ! — yes ! — I'll  have  no  denial." 

"  But  suppose  my  consent  obtained, — what  are  we  to  do 
for  masks  and  dominoes  ? — Again,  we  have  no  tickets." 

"Don't  raise  any  more  objections,  Arthur,  for  I  won't 
listen  to  them.  Lettice  Eougham  will  provide  evei'y thing 
requisite.  I  must  see  her  at  once.  I  shall  find  her,  you  say, 
in  the  first  room  on  the  left — second  staircase  ?" 

"  No ;  tlio  last  room  on  the  right.  Stay  !  Don't  you  per- 
ceive who  is  approaching  ?  Tou'll  meet  him  in  the  hall  to  a 
certainty,  if  you  go  out  now." 

As  Arthur  spoke,  a  sight  met  Lucy's  gaze  that  riveted  her 
to  the  spot.  Two  running-footmen,  in  tlie  Monthermer  liveiy, 
dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  one  of  them  loudly 
rang  the  bell,  summoning  forth  Mr.  Briscoe,  several  waiters, 
and  a  long  train  of  lacqueys.  The  landlord  had  just  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stops  as  a  splendid  carriage  drove  up.  It 
was  such  an  equipage  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Bury — ■ 
of  the  newest  town  make — richly  gilded — sumptuously  ap- 
pointed— and  having  its  panels  emblazoned  with  the  proud 
armorial  bearings  of  Montliermer.  In  an  instant  the  broad 
space  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  half  fiUed  with  a  curious 
crowd  who  liad  followed  tlie  carriage,  vociferating  with  de- 
light at  its  splendour,  and  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  the 
running- footmen.  Many  of  these  pressed  forward  to  see 
Gage  alight,  and  the  lacqueys  had  to  draw  up  in  lines,  to 
prevent  intrusion,  and  keep  a  passage  clear  for  their  master 
and  Mrs.  Jenyns. 

"  Come  away !"  Arthur  cried  to  his  sister ;  but  she  was 
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unable  to  obey  tbe  mandate ; — apparently  fascinated  by  what 
she  beheld. 

Oh,  how  handsome  Grage  looked,  she  thought,  as  he  placed 
his  small,  well-gloved  hand  on  Briscoe's  arm  while  descend- 
ing— how  graceful  was  his  deportment — how  modish  his 
manner !  And  how  well  his  rich  attire  became  him.  If  the 
young  coxcomb  had  sought  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
fine  person  to  advantage,  he  could  not  have  found  one  better 
than  the  present.  Many  admiring  eyes  besides  Lucy's  were 
fixed  on  him,  and  he  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  circumstance — 
for  he  kept  Briscoe  for  a  few  minutes  in  idle  discourse,  after 
alighting  from  the  carriage.  During  this  interval  he  went 
through  all  the  most  approved  forms  of  foppery  ;  setting  his 
laced  cravat ;  placing  his  feathered  hat  over  his  flowing 
peruke;  flourishing  his  clouded  cane;  taking  snuff  from  a 
jewelled  snuff-box,  with  a  grace  and  air  peculiar  to  himself; 
smUing  listlessly  ;  and  throwing  himself — so  his  fair  obsers'ers 
deemed — into  the  most  becoming  posture  imaginable.  Thus 
be  rested  until  he  had  allowed  them  ample  time  to  examine 
bis  splendid  attire ;  to  criticise  (if  they  could)  his  azure  velvet 
coat,  with  its  wide,  deep  cuffs  embroidered  vrith  silver ;  his 
white  satin  waistcoat  with  itsluxariant  pockets  laced  like  the 
coat ;  his  silken  hose  with  silver  clocks  and  the  finely  turned 
limbs  they  encased ;  and  his  red-heeled  shoes,  secured  by 
magnificent  diamond  buckles. 

All  at  once  Gage  raised  his  eyes,  and  discovering  Lucy  at 
bhe  window,  made  her  a  gracious  congee,  which  caused  her 
instantly  to  retire  and  hide  her  blushes. 


XYII. 

CABDfl  OF  nrVrrATIOH  to  the  ball  AEE  SEST  to  LADT  TOT^nSGS  AXD  HEP. 
FAilTLY. 

"What  happened  after  Lucy's  retreat  from  the  window  she 
knew  not,  but  she  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  confusion 
into  which  she  was  thrown  by  Gage's  salutation,  when  Mr. 
Briscoe  made  his  appearance,  with  a  silver  salver  in  his  hand, 
having  several  cards  of  iuvitation  upon  it,  and  a  smile  on  his 
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rosy  countenance.  He  was  charged,  he  said,  by  his  honoured 
guest  and  patron,  Mr.  Monthermer,  to  bear  these  cards  to 
Lady  Poynings  and  her  party,  and  entreat  the  favour  of  their 
company  at  the  masked  ball  to-night. 

"  Hang  the  masked  ball,"  Sir  Hugh  exclaimed,  "  Will 
Mr.  Montliermer  let  us  have  dinner,  Briscoe  ? — that's  the 
question." 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  it  most  satisfactorily, 
Sir  Hugh.  My  honoured  guest  and  patron  bade  me  say  he 
should  be  delighted  if  you  and  Mr.  Arthur  would  dine  with 
him  at  the  ordinary.  The  ladies,"  he  added,  "  must  be  served 
in  their  own  room." 

_  "  /dine  with  him !"  the  old  baronet  bounced  out.  "  'Sdeath ! 
sir,  I'd  rather  starve." 

"  At  your  worship's  pleasure.     But " 

"  But  what,  sir  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  observe  that  my  honoured  guest  does  not 
make  your  attendance  at  the  ordinary  compulsory." 

"  I  should  hope  not,  Briscoe.  Zounds !  I  should  like  to 
see  him  drag  me  to  the  table.  He'd  have  a  tough  job,  I 
promise  him." 

^  "  My  honoured  guest  has  no  such  intention.  Sir  Hugh. 
Ear  from  it.  His  injunctions  to  me  are  to  treat  your  worship 
with  every  deference.  'I  have  tlie  utmost  respect  for  Sir 
Hugh,  Briscoe,'  liis  honour  says ;  '  and  though  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  on  some  points,  I  can  never 
forget  what  is  due  to  my  father's  oldest  and  best  friend,  as 
well  as  to  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  county.'  " 

"  The  young  gentleman  has  a  very  proper  appreciation  of 
your  merits,  Sir  Hugli,"  the  chaplain  remarked. 

"He  displays  better  feeling  than  I  expected,"  the  old 
baronet  rejoined,  considerably  mollified ;  "  but  I'm  sorry  I 
can't  dine  with  him." 

"  My  honoured  guest  begs  you  will  entirely  consult  your 
own  inclinations.  Sir  Hugh — dine  witli  him,  or  in  your  own 
room,  at  your  option." 

"  But  not  at  his  expense,  Briscoe.     That  must  not  be." 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Hugli,  that  is  the  only  point  on  which  he 
is  peremptory." 

"  I  think,  Sir  Hugh,  you  had  better  accept  Mr.  Monther- 
mer's  hospitality,"  the  chaplain  observed — the  poor  fellow 
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was  suffering  extremities  of  hunger  like  the  oid  baronet. 
"  He  means  it  civilly." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I'm  quite  sure  he  does,"  Lucy  subjoined. 

"  "Well,  well,  I  can't  stand  out  against  you  all.  Be  it  as 
you  vdll,  Briscoe.  Only  let  us  have  something  to  eat  quickly. 
I'm  famishing." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  the  chaplain  muttered. 

"Dinner  shall  be  served  directly,  Sir  Hugh,"  the  landlord 
rejoined  ;  "  and  I'U  engage  you  shall  complain  neither  of  the 
dishes  nor  the  wine.  Allow  me  to  offer  these  cards  to  your 
ladyship." 

.  "  Zounds ! — no — ^take  'em  away,  Briscoe,"  Sir  Hugh  roared. 
i  "  1  think,  my  dear,  they  had  better  be  left,"  Lady  Poynings 
observed.  "  We  should  not  offer  Gage  an  affront  in  return 
for  his  civility." 

'•'  But  you  don't  mean  to  go  to  the  ball,  madam  ?"  the  old 
baronet  cried,  staring  at  her. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  rejoined,  taking  the  tickets  and 
placing  them  on  the  mantelpiece.  "  There  they  wiE  remain 
undisturbed  till  to-morrow  morning." 

-  "  Not  undisturbed,  mamma,"  Lucy  said  to  herself,  with  a 
furtive  glance  at  Arthur. 

'•  Make  our  compliments  to  Mr.  Monthermer,  Briscoe," 
Lady  Poynings  added,  "  and  say  we  are  infinitely  obliged  to 
him." 

"  I  will,  my  lady,"  the  landlord  replied,  bowing  profoundly. 
"So  far  so  good,"  he  muttered,  as  he  left  the  room. 


I 


XYIII. 

PIPES  AXD  PUSCH. 


CoNTEAET  to  his  expectations,  Sir  Hugh  fared  sumptuously 
that  day.  A  copious  dinner  was  followed  by  a  magnum  of 
admirable  claret,  and  the  claret  was  succeeded  by  a  bowl  of 
delicious  punch.  The  ladies  disappeared  early,  and  Arthur 
soon  afterwards  followed  their  example,  leaving  the  old  baronet 
and  the  chaplain  alone  together.      Parson  Chedworth  had 
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entirely  allayed  the  pangs  of  hunger,  had  drunk  his  share- 
and  Arthur's  too — of  the  claret,  and  now  felt  in  a  state 
perfect  beatitude.  Not  absolutely  perfect :  he  yearned  for 
pipe,  and  at  length  ventured  to  give  audible  expression  to  h 
desires.  The  old  baronet  acquiesced :  in  fact,  he  Avas  a  gre 
smoker  himself.  So  pipes  were  called  for,  and  when  the  ho 
appeared  with  them,  the  attentive  fellow  took  the  opportunii 
of  inquiring,  in  his  customary  deferential  manner,  wheth 
his  worship  approved  of  the  punch ;  and  being  answered  : 
the  affirmative,  begged  permission  to  prepare  another  bowl 

"  My  honoured  guest  and  patron,"  he  said,  with  a  low  bo^ 
"  has  again  enjoined  me  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  satis 
your  worship.  I  told  him  you  had  ordered  a  bowl  of  punc 
and  he  bade  me  brew  it  strong  and  good.  '  Plenty  of  ra( 
and  sugar,  Briscoe,'  quoth  he ;  '  Sir  Hugh  must  have  of  tl 
best.'  " 

"Tour  honoured  guest  has  a  design  upon  our  head 
methinks,"  the  old  baronet  rejoined,  as  he  proceeded  to  lig] 
his  pipe.  "  However,  I  must  needs  own  your  punch  is  exce 
lent,  Briscoe." 

"I  have  a  character  to  lose.  Sir  Hugh,  seeing  I  am  a 
counted  the  best  brewer  of  punch  in  Bury.  Give  me  leai 
to  taste  the  liquor,  gentlemen.  A  leetle  more  of  the  old  ru: 
might  improve  it." 

"  Oddslife!  no,"  Sir  Hugh  exclaimed;  "you  will  blow  c 
our  brainpans,  Briscoe.  Not  a  drop  more  rum  an  you  lo> 
me!" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !    Your  honour  is  pleased  to  be  facetious.' 

"  Ay,  his  honour  is  always  jocular  over  his  cups,  M 
Briscoe !"  the  chaplain  cried,  his  fat  cheeks  quivering  wit 
laughter.  "  Brew  as  you  list,  sir — brew  as  you  list.  Yo 
are  the  best  judge  of  the  right  proportions  of  the  mixture- 
though  it's  a  rare  compound,  as  it  is,"  he  added,  filling  h 
glass  to  the  brim,  and  smacking  his  lips  over  its  coutents- 
"  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it." 

"  I  shall  try  and  mend  it,  nevertheless,  with  the  nei 
brewage,your  reverence,"  the  landlord  rejoined,  shuffling  oi 

"  I  defy  you  to  do  it,  Mr.  Briscoe, — I  defy  you,"  Parso 
Chedworth  sliouted  after  him,  with  a  mellow  laugh. 

The  second  bowl  of  punch  proved  more  potential  than  th 
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first,  though  neither  of  the  two  joyous  souls  complained  of  it ; 
but  -when  the  landlord  proposed  a  third,  Sir  Hugh  raised  no 
objection,  but  insisted  upon  more  lime-juice. 

"  Tour  honour  will  spoil  the  drink,"  Briscoe  said,  ia  a  de- 
precatory tone.  "  Consider,  Sir  Hugh,  my  reputation  is  at 
stake." 

"Ay,  you  are  bound  to  maintain  it  at  aU  hazards,"  the 
chaplain  roared.  "  Too  much  lime-juice  would  be  a  mortal 
heresy.  Away  with  you,  sir,"  he  added,  winking  at  the  host, 
who  took  the  hint  and  departed. 

"  Egad !  parson,"  Sir  Hugh  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  "  since  we  are  forced  to  dine  at  Gage's  ex- 
pense, we'll  make  him  suffer  exorbitantly — ha  I  ha!  Help 
yourself." 

While  the  twain  were  thus  convivially  employed,  time 
wore  away  insensibly.  Evening  approached,  and  found  them 
still  engaged  with  their  pipes  and  glasses.  At  length,  Lady 
Poynin^,  thinking  they  must  have  had  enough — perhaps 
too  much — sent  Arthur  to  try  and  break  up  the  sitting ;  but 
as  he  failed,  she  went  herself  with  Lucy,  though  with  no 
i"  better  success.  Sir  Hugh  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  disturbed 
J  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments.  He  meant  to  make  a  night 
■  of  it,  he  said,  with  the  parson.  They  had  never  drunk  such 
delicious  punch  before.  Its  only  fault  was  too  much  lime- 
juice — ^too  little  he  meant.  Wouldn't  her  ladyship  taste  it  ? 
A  glass  would  do  Loo  no  harm.  Her  ladyship  had  better 
rettre  to  rest  before  the  silly  folk  came  to  the  masked  ball ; — 
but  she  must  be  sore  to  lock  Loo  up  in  her  chamber,  first. 
What  was  the  little  gipsy  about  that  she  didn't  buss  him  ? 
There,  they  had  better  go  now ;  and  her  ladyship  need  give 
herself  no  farther  concern  about  him.  He  and  the  chaplain 
should  take  a  quiet  snooze  in  the  carriage.  He  had  ar- 
ranged it  all  with  Briscoe,  He  wished  her  and  Loo  a  good 
night ! 

Lady  Povnings  did  not  approve  of  her  lord's  arrangement, 
but  aware  that,  under  the  circumstances,  opposition  would 
be  idle,  she  reluctantly  retired  with  her  daughter. 

Lucy,  we  must  not  omit  to  state,  had  taken  advantage  of 
her  short  stay  in  the  room  to  approach  the  chimney-piece 
unperceired,  and  possess  herself  of  the  tickets  for  the  balL 
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An  Lour  after  this,  and  before  the  first  guest  had  arrived 
at  the  ball,  the  two  topers  were  fast  asleep  in  their  chairs. 

Briscoe  peeped  in,  and  seeing  how  matters  stood,  with- 
drew with  a  chuckle.  The  last  bowl  of  punch  had  done  the 
business. 


XIX. 

A  PEEP  AT  THE  MASKED  BALL. 


Gbeat  was  the  uproar  outside  the  Angel,  as  soon  aftei 
nine  o'clock  those  invited  to  the  masked  ball  began  to  arrive. 
The  spacious  area  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  thronged  by  dense 
masses,  through  which  carriages  and  sedan-chairs  with  diffi- 
culty forced  their  way.  Footmen  and  link  boys  kept  up  a 
continual  clamour ;  the  former  laying  about  them,  right  and 
left,  witli  tall  canes,  and  the  latter  thrusting  oil-dripping 
flambeaux  in  the  faces  of  such  of  the  spectators  as  pressed 
too  forward.  But  notwithstanding  a  few  squabbles  with  the 
chairmen  and  coachmen  and  their  satellites,  the  bulk  of  the 
crowd  was  in  high  good  humour,  and  vastly  amused  by  the 
various  habits  of  the  masqueraders.  Droll  and  fantastic 
characters  pleased  them  most,  and  figures  in  motley,  scara- 
mouches, pierrots,  polchinellos,  liarlequins,  and  other  buffoons, 
were  received  Avith  shouts  of  laughter.  Some  of  these  jested 
with  the  lookers-on,  especially  the  gentler  portion  of  them, 
as  they  passed  along,  and  many  a  smart  repartee  was  ex- 
changed ;  the  damsels  being  always  ready  with  a  rejoinder, 
and  giving  as  good  as  they  received.  Bury  has  always  been' 
renowned  for  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  its  fair  inhabitants, 
and  on  this  occasion  its  reputation  for  both  qualities  was 
fully  maintained.  Never  were  a  collection  of  prettier  girls! 
brought  together  in  the  same  space — most  of  them  boast-l 
ing  the  charming  blond  locks  for  wliich,  as  well  as  for  otherj 
personal  attractions,  the  female  denizens  of  our  English  Mont- 
pellier  have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  celebrated. 

But  we  must  now  leave  this  merry  concourse,  witli  its 
squeezing,  its  trampling,  its  pusliing  forward  and  pushing 
back,  its  laughing  faces  lighted  up  by  the  flashing  torches, 
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its  jokes,  its  fun,  and  its  pretty  girla — ^though  we  regret  to 
*  part  with  them;  we  must  leave  it,  we  say,  and  follow  the 
guests  inside.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  have  arrived,  for  they 
have  kept  pouriing  in  in  uninterrupted  succession  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Large  as  it  is,  the  ball-room  must  be  nearly  full, 
the  crowd  think,  and  they  are  right.  How  many  turbaned 
Turks,  high-heeled  mandarins,  cavaliers  in  the  costume  of 
the  Merry  Monarch,  Dutchmen  in  enormous  trunk-hose, 
stately  Spaniards  and  grave  Venetians  in  velvet  mantles, 
silken  doublets,  and  hose — how  many  comical  personages 
with  huge  paunches  and  bolster-like  legs,  some  with  two 
faces,  at  front  and  back,  so  ingeniously  disposed  that  you 
could  not  tell  which  was  the  right  one — how  many  black  do- 
^  minoes  and  pink  dominoes — how  many  burly  friars,  quack 
doctors,  and  pilgrims — how  many  sultanas  and  shepherdesses, 
Grecian  nymphs  and  Indian  princesses,  double-faced  women, 
fit  partners  for  the  doubled-faced  men,  antiquated  village 
dames  in  steeple-crowned  hats,  supporting  themselves  with 
crutch-handled  sticks,  and  attended  by  lightsome  and  trimly- 
attired  peasant  girls — how  many  such  characters  and  how 
many  others  entered  the  wide-opened  portals  of  the  Angel 
that  night  we  pause  not  to  inquire — suffice  it,  that  when 
they  had  all  been  ushered  iato  the  ball-room  by  ISIr.  Briscoe 
and  his  attendants,  too  much  space  was  not  left  for  the 
dancers. 

As  may  be  supposed,  nothing  had  been  neglected  to  give 
splendour  and  attraction  to  the  ball.  The  room  was  magni- 
ficently decorated,  and  scores  of  perfumed  tapers  shed  lustre 
on  the  motley  groups.  Borees  and  courantos — those  lively 
dances  of  the  day — were  performed  to  enchanting  strains 
from  a  powerful  orchestra.  Each  musician  was  an  artist  of 
renown.  Bouquets  of  the  choicest  flowers  were  ofiered  to 
all  the  ladies.  Cooling  drinks  of  every  kind  and  delicious 
hot-house  fruits  were  served  at  a  buffet,  to  refresh  the  dancers 
after  their  fatigues,  and  sustain  them  till  supper  came,  at 
midnight,  tlie  marvels  of  which  were  discussed  beforehand, 
though  the  reality  far  exceeded  any  anticipation  formed  of 
it.  It  was  a  repast  worthy  of  a  Roman  Sybarite,  abounding 
in  tempting  viands  and  exquisite  wines,  while  plate  and 
crystal  glasses,  brought  for  the  occasion  from  Mouthermer 
Castle,  decked  the  board- 
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But  we  are  anticipating,  and  must  go  back  to  an  earlier 
period  of  the  evening.  The  majority  of  the  guests  had 
arrived,  and  dancing  had  already  commenced,  when  a  black 
domino,  the  upper  part  of  whose  features  was  covered  by  a 
mask  without  curtain,  quitted  a  group  of  maskers  of  which 
he  was  the  centre,  and  repaired  to  the  ante  -  chamber. 
Several  bright  eyes  followed  him,  for,  despite  his  disguise, 
he  was  known  to  be  the  giver  of  the  revel,  and  more  than 
one  fair  challenger  strove  to  arrest  his  progress.  But  he  had 
matter  on  hand  that  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  and 
went  on.  On  reaching  the  ante-chamber  he  found  the  person 
he  expected,  amidst  a  host  of  other  attendants,  male  and 
female,  and  beckoned  him  to  him.  Briscoe — for  it  was  he — 
instantly  obeyed  the  summons. 

"Are  they  come?"  Gage  demanded.  "I  have  carefully 
scrutinised  every  mask  on  its  entrance  into  the  room,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  them." 

"  They  are  not  yet  arrived,  your  honour.  I  have  marked 
their  tickets,  so  they  cannot  pass  in  undiscovered.  I  will  take 
particular  notice  of  their  dresses,  and  point  them  out  to  your 
honour." 

"  And  you  have  disposed  of  Sir  Hugh  and  the  chaplain  ?" 

"  All  has  been  done  according  to  your  honour's  directions," 
the  host  replied,  with  a  chuckle.  And  he  was  going  to  furnish 
some  more  information  relative  to  the  individuals  in  question, 
when  a  trio  of  masqueraders  entered  the  room  and  cut  him 
short.  "  Here  they  are,  as  I  live !"  he  cried,  hurrying  for- 
ward, as  the  new  comers  presented  their  tickets. 

Tlie  two  foremost  masquers  represented  a  Spanish  hidalgo 
and  his  wife,  or  sister — she  might  be  either,  of  course.  Of 
the  senora  or  senorita  first,  for  she  was  eminently  piquante 
and  attractive.  A  basquiiia  of  black  silk,  richly  fringed  with 
the  finest  lace,  allowed,  from  its  shortness,  a  view  of  feet  and 
limbs  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  Andalusian,  and 
even  a  true  daughter  of  Seville  could  not  have  moved  more 
gracefully  or  more  bewitchingly  than  did  her  present  repre- 
sentative. A  tliick  mantilla  fastened  at  the  bade  of  her  head, 
and  descending  over  tlie  shoulders,  partially  concealed  her 
features,  but  what  could  be  discerned  of  them  through  this 
veil  gave  evidence  of  extraordinary  beauty.  What  with  her 
fascinating  deportment  and  grace  of  person,  she  seemed  calcu- 
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lated  to  create  a  prodigious  sensation  amongst  tlie  assemblage 
she  was  about  to  join.  Her  costume  •would  have  been  incom- 
plete if  she  had  wanted  the  SpMiish  dona's  telegraph  of  love- 
messages, — a  fan.  She  carried  one  in  her  hand,  and  under- 
stood its  use  too,  for  as  she  passed  Gage  its  gentle  rustle, 
plainly  as  whispered  words,  incited  him  to  foUow  her. 

Her  companion,  upon  whose  arm  she  leaned,  was  apparelled 
as  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  so  well 
did  he  sustain  the  character  by  haughtiness  of  carriage,  that 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  veritable  grandee.  Of  his 
coimtenance  no  judgment  could  be  formed,  since  he  was 
closely  masked,  but  it  was  only  fair  to  suppose  it  must  corre- 
spond with  his  extremely  handsome  person. 

Behind  this  striking  pair  came  a  very  pretty  page,  clad  in 
a  white  satin  doublet  and  hose,  with  a  sky-blue  velvet  mantle. 
He  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  broad-leaved  white  hat 
had  a  drooping  feather  in  it.  A  profusion  of  blond  riuglets 
fell  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  closely  masked  like  the 
others.  Daintier  limbs  than  this  page  owned  were  never 
Been  ;  but  though  his  figure  was  slight  almost  to  efieminacy, 
he  bore  himself  gallantly,  and  had  all  the  airs  of  a  grown  man. 
Mr.  Briscoe  and  the  ushers  in  the  ante-chamber  had  a  taste 
of  his  superciliousness  and  foppery,  and  he  chucked  some  of 
the  flower-girls  under  the  chin,  as  they  offered  him  bouquets^ 

Satisfied  that  these  were  the  persons  he  expected,  Gage 
stepped  behind  a  screen  and  threw  off  his  domino,  almost 
instantly  appearing  again  as  the  Earl  of  Eochester,  in  a 
Bplendid  court  dress  of  Charles  II. 's  time.  Thus  attired,  and 
putting  on  a  curtained  mask,  he  re-entered  the  ball-room. 
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XX. 

THE  TWO  PAGES. 

Ma.  Beiscoe  thouglit  all  the  guests  must  have  arrived, 
but  he  was  mistaken.  Soon  after  Gage's  disappearance  three 
fresh  masquers  presented  themselves,  cards  in  hand,  at  the 
outer  door  of  the  ante-chamber.  At  sight  of  them  the  land- 
lord was  quite  startled,  and  the  usher  and  other  attendants 
were  equally  amazed.  The  cause  of  this  general  astonishment 
was  the  remarkable  resemblance  offered  by  the  new  comers 
to  three  personages  who  had  recently  preceded  them,  and  had 
attracted  particular  attention  on  their  entrance.  Here  were 
a  second  Spanish  hidalgo  and  his  dame  followed  by  a  dainty 
little  page.  Not  only  was  hidalgo  number  two  attired  exactly 
like  hidalgo  number  one — certain  minutiae  of  costume  being 
carefully  observed  in  both  cases — but  he  appeared  to  be  just 
the  same  height,  just  as  well-proportioned,  and  just  as  haughty 
of  carriage  as  his  predecessor.  Like  him,  too,  he  wore  a  collar 
of  gold  with  an  order  attached  to  it,  and  had  the  cross  of 
Santiago  embroidered  on  his  mantle.  The  second  doiia  looked 
quite  as  bewitching  as  the  first,  and  was  arrayed  in  the  same 
style,  with  a  black  mantilla  and  basquiiia — moving  with  equal 
grace,  and  managing  her  fan  with  equal  coquetry.  There  was 
not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them.  Then  the  page  was  the 
very  double  of  the  pretty  little  coxcomb  who  had  gone  before, 
and  might  have  been  his  twin-brother.  Blond  ringlets,  white 
satin  habiliments,  limbs  of  almost  feminine  beauty,  foppish 
and  forward  manners — all  were  the  same.  The  flower-girls 
simpered  as  ho  approached  them,  and  pressed  their  bouquets 
upon  him,  hoping  he  would  treat  them  as  the  first  young 
rogue  had  done,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Briscoe  was  bewildered.  Who  were  they?  What 
could  it  mean  ?  Could  they  be  the  original  hidalgo  and  his 
companions?  Impossible!  Nevertheless,  in  his  perplexity, 
the  landlord  went  to  the  open  door  of  the  ball-room,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  others  wore  there,  amidst  tlio  crowd. 

But  the  mystery  increased.  The  tickets  were  delivered, 
and  proved  to  be  marked  exactly  in  the  same  way  the  others 
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had  been.     After  all,  tlien,  these  might  be  the  very  persona 
his  honoured  patron  expected.     Who  could  tell  ? 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  intrusive,  Mr.  Briscoe  begged  the 
hidalgo  would  do  him  the  favour  to  step  behind  the  screen  for 
a  moment,  and  take  off  his  mask.  But  the  don  declined,  and 
the  senora,  tapping  the  host  playfully  with  her  fan,  inquired 
if  he  was  master  of  the  revel,  that  he  presumed  to  question 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  page,  disengaging  himself  from 
the  flower-girls,  who  had  crowded  round  him,  came  up,  and 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  pushing  Briscoe  aside,  all  three 
passed  on  and  entered  the  ball-room. 

Here  they  presently  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  nothing 
was  left  the  host  but  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing his  honoured  patron  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played 
ndth  the  tickets. 

Half  the  ball-room  was  in  motion  when  Gage  retiimed  to 
it,  and  he  could  only,  now  and  then,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
lovely  figure  of  the  first  senora  as  she  flew  past  with  her 
partner — the  stately  hidalgo — in  a  gavot.  However,  he  did 
not  give  himself  much  concern.  He  had  but  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  dance  would  be  over.  She  would  then  be 
disengaged,  and  he  might,  without  impropriety,  claim  her 
hand  for  a  rigadoon  or  a  jig,  and  so  obtain  the  interview  he 
sought. 

While  he  was  looking  on,  much  amused  by  the  efforts  of  a 
cimibrously-clad  Dutchman  to  keep  pace  with  the  brisk  strains 
from  the  orchestra,  he  felt  his  mantle  gently  plucked,  and 
turning  beheld  the  page.  The  youth  beckoned  to  him  to 
withdraw  a  little  from  the  crowd,  and  when  they  were  suf- 
ficiently removed  to  be  out  of  hearing,  said,  archly,  "  So  you 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  fair  dame  I  serve  ?  Nay,  it  will  be  use- 
less to  deny  it.  I  know  your  design,  but  am  not  going  to 
betray  it,  either  to  her  brother,  or  a  certain  lady,  who  would 
be  sure  to  thwart  you,  if  she  had  the  least  inkling  of  it.  I 
can  help  you  if  you  choose  to  confide  in  me." 

'•  Upon  my  word  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  young  sir," 
Gage  replied.  '•  But  as  mistakes  are  not  iincommon  at  a 
masked  ball,  let  me  ask  whom  you  take  me  for  ?" 

"  I  take  you  for  one  who  may  be  better  and  happier  than 
he  ia  now,  if  he  does  not  throw  away  hia  present  chance." 
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"  Tou  would  have  me  reform  and  marry — ela  ?"  Gage  re- 
joined, with  a  laugh. 

"  I  would ;  and  if  you  will  promise  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
I  will  engage  to  find  you  a  charming  wife." 

"Egad!  I  thought  so.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
young  Mentor,  I  have  abandoned  all  idea' of  matrimony.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  to  my  taste.  Amusement  is  all  I  want, 
and  in  seeking  an  interview  with  your  captivating  mistress, 
I  have  no  further  thought  than  to  pass  half  an  hour  agree- 
ably." 

"  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  you,"  the  page  cried,  "  and 
shall  caution  my  lady's  brother  not  to  let  you  approach  her." 

"  Tour  lady  will  not  thank  you  for  your  interference.  Her 
chief  motive  in  coming  to  this  ball,  as  you  must  know,  was  to 
meet  me,  and  if  you  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  you  will 
cause  her  infinite  disappointment." 

"  Tou  are  a  great  coxcomb,  and  flatter  yourself  all  women 
are  in  love  with  you." 

"  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  some  are  not  altogether  in- 
different to  my  merits,  and  amongst  the  number  I  may  count 
your  adorable  mistress." 

"  If  my  mistress  were  of  my  mind  and  my  spirit,  she 
would  die  rather  than  let  you  know  how  much  she  cares  for 
you." 

"  Luckily  your  mistress  does  not  resemble  you  in  all  re- 
spects. And  now,  before  we  part,  treat  me  to  a  glimpse  of 
your  face.     It  ought  to  be  pretty  to  match  such  a  figure." 

"  Pretty  or  not,  I  don't  intend  you  to  behold  it.  And  I 
beg  you  will  reserve  all  your  fine  compliments  for  those  who 
heed  them.     They  are  quite  wasted  upon  me." 

"  Tlien  you  are  not  a  woman,  as  I  deemed  you  ?" 

"  Tou  shall  find  I  can  draw  a  sword  if  you  provoke  me  or 
insult  my  mistress,  so  don't  presume  upon  my  belonging  to 
the  softer  sex.  I  am  more  dangerous  than  you  think.  I'll 
wager  you  what  you  please  that  I  make  love  to  Mrs.  Jenyns 
before  the  evening's  over ; — ay,  and  that  she  listens  to  me." 

"  Pshaw !  she  will  laugh  at  you." 

"  Tou  are  afraid  to  bet." 

"  To  bet  with  a  stripling  like  you  would  be  ridiculous." 

"  Tou  dare  not  point  out  Mrs.  Jenyns  to  me." 
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**  I  would  do  SO  at  once,  "but  i'faith  I  know  not  the  disguise 
she  has  assumed." 

"  A  mere  evasion.  Never  mind !  I'll  find  her  out  without 
your  assistance,  and  if  she  laughs  at  me,  as  you  say  she  will, 
she  won't  laugh  at  my  lady's  brother.  He  shall  put  her  to 
the  proof." 

"  A  saucy  young  coxcomb !"  Grage  exclaimed,  as  the  other 
left  him. 

A  general  promenade  now  took  place,  but  Monthermer  did 
not  care  to  quit  his  position,  since  it  enabled  him,  without 
trouble,  to  scrutinise  the  various  masks  passing  in  review,  as 
well  as  to  converse  with  those  he  pleased ;  and  he  felt  sure 
the  circling  stream  would  soon  land  the  fair  Spaniard  at  his 
feet.  Ere  many  minutes,  he  perceived  her  slowly  approach- 
ing, stiU  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  stately  hidalgo,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  step  forward  and  address  her,  when  Mr. 
Briscoe,  whom  he  had  noticed  struggling  through  the  motley 
crowd,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  up  to  him.  The  cor- 
pulent landlord  had  got  terribly  squeezed,  and  his  gouty  feet 
had  been  trodden  upon,  so  that  between  pain  and  want  of 
breath  he  could  scarcely  make  himself  understood. 

"An  please  your  honour,"  he  commenced, — "the  tick 

— ^tick — tickets Mercy  on  us!   how  my  poor  feet  are 

crushed !" 

"If  you  have  anything  to  tell  me,  Briscoe — be  quick!" 
Gage  cried,  impatiently.  ' 

"  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,"  the  landlord  gasped — "  I 
was  about  to  say Oh !  what  an  awful  twinge !" 

"  "Well, — well, — another  time.  I  can't  attend  to  you  now. 
I've  business  on  hand.  Hobble  back  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
for  your  own  sake  keep  out  of  the  crowd." 

"  Tour  honour  is  very  considerate.  I  would  I  had  kept 
out  of  it — but  the  mischiefs  done.  I  shall  be  lame  for  a 
month.  Mv  duty  required  me  to  acquaint  vonr  honour  that 
the  tickets-:^ " 

"  Deuce  take  the  tickets !  Stand  aside,  my  good  fellow,  or 
I  shall  miss  her.     I  must  speak  to  that  Spanish  lady." 

"But  I  entreat  your  honour  to  hear  me  first." 

"  Out  of  my  way,  sir !" 

"  Ay,  out  of  the  way,  huge  porpoise !"  a  youthful  voice  ex- 
claimed behind  him. 
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Glancing  over  his  shoulder  to  see  who  spoke,  the  landlord 
beheld  the  page. 

"  Ah !  are  you  there,  little  jackanapes  ?"  he  cried.  "  Be- 
ware of  him,  your  honour.     He  is  a  cheat — an  impostor." 

"  Mend  your  speech,  sirrah  host,"  the  page  retorted,  "  or 
I  will  clip  off  your  ears." 

"  What ! — here  again,  young  saucebox !"  Gage  exclaimed. 
"  Have  you  discovered  her  ?" 

'•  Discovered  whom  ?"  the  page  demanded. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Jenyns,  to  be  sure.  Have  you  forgotten  it 
already  ?  Tou  were  to  make  love  to  her,  you  know — and  so 
was  your  lady's  brother — ha !  ha !" 

"  Yes,  so  we  were, — I  recollect  it  now,"  the  page  replied, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "I  have  a  very  treacherous 
memory." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  Mr.  Briscoe  remarked.  "  Do  you 
chance  to  remember  where  you  got  your  ticket  ?" 

"What  means  this  impertinence?"  the  page  exclaimed. 
"  I  received  my  card  of  invitation  from  Mr.  Monthermer,  of 
course." 

"  Marked,  no  doubt  ?"  the  landlord  said, 

"  It  might  be  marked  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary ; 
but  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?" 

"A  great  deal — as  his  honour  will  comprehend." 

"  His  honour  comprehends  that  you  are  a  very  tiresome 
fellow,  and  wishes  you  far  enough,  with  all  his  heart,"  the 
page  rejoined.  "Don't  you  perceive  you  are  in  the  way, 
man  ?" 

"  Your  honour " 

"  Not  a  word  more,"  Gage  interrupted.  "  She  will  escape 
me." 

"That  for  your  pains,  meddlesome  fool,"  the  page  cried, 
snapping  his  fingers  derisively  in  the  landlord's  face,  and 
following  Monthermer. 

"  And  this  is  all  the  thanks  I  am  likely  to  get,"  Briscoe 
groaned,  as  he  hobbled  back  to  the  ante-chamber.  "  I  won't 
interfere  again,  whatever  happens." 
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XXI. 

THE  CARD-EOOH. 

Gage  succeeded  in  bis  object.  The  sefiora  graciously  con- 
sented to  dance  with  him,  and  contrary  to  ■what  might  have 
been  expected,  the  jealous-looking  hidalgo  offered  no  opposi- 
tion. Indeed,  to  judge  from  his  courteous  manner,  he  was 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  Our  hero  would  fain  have 
called  for  the  kissing-dance ;  but  his  partner  objected,  as  it 
would  compel  her  to  unmask,  and  this  she  declared  she 
would  not  do  at  present.  She  preferred  a  country-dance — 
the  liveliest  that  could  be  played — and  her  wishes  were  com- 
plied with. 

As  the  orchestra  struck  up,  all  the  couples  who  chose 
to  join  in  the  dance  ranged  themselves  in  two  long  lines,  ex- 
tending from  top  to  bottom  of  the  ball-room.  Gage  and  his 
partner  led  off  with  great  spirit.  The  latter  appeared  to  be 
endowed  with  inexhaustible  energy,  considering  the  fatigue 
of  the  previous  gavot.  Gage  complimented  her  upon  her 
powers,  but  she  only  laughed,  and  bade  him  order  the  musi- 
cians to  play  faster.  Faster  and  faster  still !  So  light  and 
nimble-footed  was  she  that  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  on 
Monthermer's  part  to  keep  up  with  her. 

Faster  yet!  the  musicians  as  well  as  the  dancers  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  but  they  resolved  not  to  be  outdone,  fiddling 
away  furiously,  and  nearly  cracking  their  lungs  with  blowing 
away  at  the  wind  instruments.  Everybody  had  to  be  on  the 
alert.  K  Gage  contemplated  a  flirtation  with  his  partner,  he 
must  needs  postpone  it  till  the  dance  was  over.  Scarce 
a  word  could  be  uttered  in  the  midst  of  such  hurrying  back- 
ward and  forward — such  rapid  whirling  round.  Hands  across 
— change  partners — down  the  middle — up  again!  Not  an 
instant's  pause.  Long  before  he  reached  the  bottom  Gage 
began  to  flag.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  such  violent  exer- 
cise. But  his  indefatigable  partner  urged  him  on. — and  he 
would  not  be  the  first  to  give  in.  Luckily,  but  little  re- 
mained to  do.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  couples  were  left,  and 
he  was  working  his  way  as  well  as  he  could  through  them, 
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when,  to  hia  infinite  surprise,  a  Spanisli  dame,  exactly  re- 
sembling his  partner,  offered  him  her  hand.  As  he  took  it, 
he  experienced  a  very  perceptible  pressure.  At  the  same 
time  he  remarked  that  the  stately  hidalgo  was  there — dan- 
cing witli  this  second  senora.  But  no  time  was  allowed  for 
explanation.  Seeing  he  lingered,  and  guessing  the  reason, 
his  partner  stamped  her  little  foot  impatiently,  and  hurried 
him  on.  After  a  few  turns  more,  they  reached  the  bottom, 
when  the  panting  dame  confessed  she  was  quite  exhausted 
and  must  sit  down. 

Every  sofa  was  occupied,  so  they  had  to  proceed  to  the 
card-room,  where  they  found  a  seat. 

In  the  centre  of  this  salle  dejeu  stood  an  oval  table,  around 
which  a  multitude  of  punters  of  both  sexes  was  collected. 
Indeed,  we  regret  to  say  the  female  gamblers  preponderated. 
Brice  Bunbury  officiated  as  tailleur  at  the  faro-table,  and 
Jack  Brassey  and  Nat  Mist,  who  had  arrived  that  very  evening 
— quite  unexpectedly,  of  course — at  the  Angel,  as  croupiers. 
Every  opportunity  for  play  was  here  afforded.  Besides  faro, 
— hazard,  piquet,  French  ruff,  and  gleek  were  going  on  at 
smaller  tables  placed  in  each  corner. 

So  fearfully  catching  is  the  fever  of  gaming,  that  the  fair 
Spaniard  could  not  escape  it.  She  had  not  been  long  exposed 
to  its  baneful  influence  before  she  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  approach  the  faro-table  ;  and,  once  within  view  of  the  tapis 
vert.,  the  impulse  to  try  her  luck  proved  irresistible.  She  had 
never  played  in  her  life  before,  she  assured  Gage  in  a  low, 
earnest  tone — never ! — indeed,  she  scarcely  knew  one  card 
from  another — but  lie  should  instruct  her. 

Our  hero  was  not  the  person  to  baulk  her  inclinations. 
Applauding  her  resolve,  he  bade  her  select  a  card,  and  placed 
a  heavy  stake  upon  it.  She  lost — and  he  renewed  the  stake. 
Again  the  seiiora  was  unfortunate,  and  as  Gage's  purse  was 
now  emptied,  he  had  to  apply  for  more  money  to  Mr.  Fairlie, 
who  was  standing  in  the  card-room,  distinguishable  from  the 
rest  of  the  assemblage  from  the  circumstance  of  being  in 
his  ordinary  attire.  But  Gage  had  no  immediate  occasion 
for  the  funds  thus  obtained.  Before  he  could  join  the 
senora,  the  haughty  hidalgo  suddenly  entered,  and  marching 
up  to  her  with  an  angry  gesture,  took  her  away. 

Unquestionably  Gage  would  have  interfered  to  prevent 
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this  uncourteous  proceeding  had  he  not  been  "withheld  by 
iFairlie. 

"  Let  her  go,  sir — let  her  go,"  the  steward  said,  '"  There 
is  some  mistake.  Are  you  not  aware  that  two  Spaniards  and 
two  Spanish  dames  have  gained  admittance  to  the  ball  ?  Now 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  don  who  has  just  left  us  has  got  the 
wrong  dona,  and  consequently  there  wiU  be  a  diverting  scene 
between  them  before  loBg.  I  recommend  you  to  follow  and 
witness  it." 

"  One  word  before  I  go,  Fairlie.  Have  you  any  idea  who 
this  second  couple  of  Spaniards  are  r" 

"  Perhaps  I  have,  sir — but  it's  mere  conjecture — ^not  worth 
mentioning.     In  fact,  I'm  scarcely  at  liberty  to  tell." 

"Well,  I  won't  press  you.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
which  of  the  two  is  Miss  Poynings  ?" 

"  IN'ot  the  lady  you  brought  here,  you  may  depend,  sir," 
Fairlie  rejoined. 

"  Egad !  I  thought  not,"  Gage  cried,  reflecting  how 
tenderly  his  hand  had  been  squeezed  by  the  second  senora. 
"  How  could  I  be  so  stupid !  But  tell  me,  Fairlie,  where  is 
Mrs.  Jenyns  ?    I  have  not  discovered  her  yet." 

"  She  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  sir." 

"  What  sort  of  dress  does  she  wear  ?  She  declared  I  should 
dance  with  her  without  finding  her  out." 

"  Very  likely  you  have  done  so  already,"  the  steward  re- 
marked, with  a  laugh. 

"  Why  I  have  only  danced  with  one  person.  Ha  !"  Gage 
exclaimed,  a  light  suddenly  breaking  upon  him — "  I  see  it 
all.  That  Spanish  dame  was  Mrs.  Jenyns.  I'faith  I  have 
been  nicely  tricked.     But  who  is  the  hidalgo  r" 

"  Since  you  have  made  so  good  a  guess,  sir,  I  must  needs 
own  that  her  companion  is  Sir  Eandal — and  the  page  by 
whom  they  are  attended  is  no  other  than  Mrs.  Jenyns's  maid, 
Lucinda.  Understanding  that  young  Poynings  and  his 
sister  were  about  to  attend  the  ball,  IVIrs.  Jenyns  resolved  to 
mystify  you — and  apparently  she  has  succeeded." 

"I'll  have  my  revenge,"  Gage  rejoined;  "but  I  must  first 
look  after  Lucy." 

With  this,  he  retiirned  to  the  ball-room. 
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XXII. 

SIASQITEBADE  FKOLICS. 

By  this  time  the  real  business  of  the  evening  had  com 
menced,  and  the  bulk  of  the  masquers  began  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  support  the  characters  they  had  assumed — whether 
successfully  or  not  mattered  little,  so  that  a  laugh  was  raised. 
Mountebanks  and  jugglers  performed  surprising  feats. 
Quack-doctors  vaunted  the  wonderful  merits  of  their  nos- 
trums. One  of  them,  an  Italian  charlatan,  fantastically 
attired  in  a  flame-coloured  robe,  and  having  an  immense 
pair  of  spectacles  over  his  aquiline  nose,  ran  away  with  all 
the  custom.  He  had  elixirs  of  long  life,  love-potions,  and 
love-powders ;  a  collyrium  made  of  the  eyes  of  a  black  cat, 
that  enabled  you  to  see  in  the  dark  ;  an  unguent  that,  rubbed 
over  the  lips,  would  compel  a  sleeper  to  answer  all  questions, 
and  confess  all  secrets — especially  useful  to  jealous  hus- 
bands ;  and,  above  all,  a  precious  liquid,  a  few  drops  of 
which  in  a  bath  would  make  an  old  woman  young  again.  The 
love-potions  were  eagerly  bought  by  many  a  sighing  swain 
and  ineffectually  pressed  on  obdurate  fair  ones  ;  but  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  elixir  of  youth  was  marvellously  attested. 

A  phial  was  purchased  by  the  antiquated  dame  in  the 
tall  conical  hat,  and  she  had  no  sooner  swallowed  its  contents 
than  her  cloak  and  hat  fell  off  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  ap- 
peared in  the  guise  of  a  young  and  lightsome  columbine. 
Hereupon  a  roving  harlequin,  who  had  witnessed  the  trans- 
formation, boiinded  towards  her,  and  bent  the  knee,  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  as  if  ravished  by  her  new-born 
charms — then  pointing  his  feet  and  rolling  his  head  round 
rapidly,  he  danced  off  with  her,  hotly  pursued  by  a  couple  of 
pierrots,  screaming  out  that  she  belonged  to  them,  and  call- 
ing upon  the  crowd  to  stop  her. 

These  pierrots,  by  the  way,  together  with  the  scara- 
mouches and  Punchinellos,  seemed  perfectly  ubiquitous,  and 
played  all  sorts  of  mischievous  pranks — interrupting  many  a 
tender  tele-a-tete — tripping  up  the  heels  of  old  women  and 
grave  and  reverend  signers — launching  quips  and  jests,  so 
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hardy  that  they  often  brought  them  a  buffet  in  answer — 
making  love  to  all  the  prettiest  masks,  and  runniug  off  with 
several  of  them — appropi^iating  cloaks,  swords,  and  scarves, 
and  then  wrangling  about  them  with  the  owners — and  never 
to  be  checked  in  their  practical  joking  except  by  sharp  and 
sounding  slaps  from  the  harlequins'  wands,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  very  freely  administered.    . 

In  addition  to  all  this  buffoonery  and  fun,  grotesque 
dances  were  executed,  in  which  Jews,  Turks,  courtiers,  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  friars, 
and  even  pontiffs  took  part,  producing  a  very  droll  effect. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  these  was  a  clog-dance,  by  a  couple  of 
peasants,  which  elicited  loud  applause. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  company  were 
engrossed  by  such  gamesome  performances,  or  cared  for  the 
boisterous  frolics  of  the  mines.  Many  of  the  yoimg  gallants 
liked  the  uproar  because  it  favoured  their  own  designs,  and 
consequently  added  to  it,  encouraging  the  scaramouches  in 
their  tricks ;  but  they  always  contrived  to  come  up  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  assist  a  distressed  damsel,  or  ease  a  credulous 
duenna  of  her  timid  charge. 

Introductions  were  unneeded.  Everybody  asked  anybody 
he  pleased  to  dance,  and  rarely  met  with  a  refusal.  Hitherto, 
the  harmony  of  the  assemblage  had  been  uninterrupted.  If 
a  quarrel  seemed  likely  to  ensue  from  some  practical  joke,  it 
was  instantly  put  down,  and  the  brawlers  were  separated  and 
laughed  at. 

Flirtations  were  frequent  and  desperate.  Several  couples 
who  kept  aloof  from  the  crowd,  or  took  possession  of  the 
sofas  and  settees,  were  evidently  far  gone  in  the  tender 
passion :  while  others  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the 
motley  throng,  thinking  they  were  securest  there  from 
observation. 

Amid  a  scene  of  so  much  confusion,  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover those  you  sought,  and  no  wonder  many  careless  hus- 
bands and  chaperons,  who  had  trusted  their  spouses  and 
protegees  out  of  sight,  never  found  them  again  during  the 
whole  evening.  Like  difficulty  might  have  been  experienced 
by  Monthermer  in  his  search  for  Lucy  Poyniugs,  if  the  page 
had  not  unexpectedly  come  to  his  aid,  and  volunteered  to 
conduct  him  to  his  mistress. 
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"Is  your  mistress  unattended?"  Gage  inquired,  in  surprise. 

"  She  is  in  tlie  ante-chamber,"  the  page  replied. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  an  ignis-fatuus  ?"  Monthermer 
said,  regarding  the  young  coscomb  with  some  distrust. 

"I  don't  know  what  that  is,"  the  page  rejoined  ;  "  but  I 
am  not  a  dupe,  as  some  one  is  whom  I  could  mention." 

"  Do  you  venture  to  apply  that  term  to  me,  sirrah  ?"  Gage 
cried. 

"  'No,  you  apply  it  to  yourself,  but  it  is  not  undeserved. 
Since  we  met,  I  have  ascertained  that  IMrs.  Jenyns  has 
assumed  the  same  dress  as  my  lady,  and  my  lady's  brother 
has  ascertained  it  too.  I  told  you  Mrs.  Jenyns  would 
listen  to  him  if  he  made  love  to  her — and  I  w'as  right.  Look 
there !" 

"  'Sdeath  !  what  do  I  behold  ?"  Monthermer  exclaimed. 

Glancing  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  page,  he  per- 
ceived a  couple  reclining  on  a  settee  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  evidently  engaged  in  amorous  converse.  To  all 
appearance  they  were  the  senora  and  hidalgo  who  had 
recently  quitted  the  card-room.  The  lady's  manner  left  no 
doubt  on  Gage's  mind  that  she  was  much  interested  by  lier 
companion,  and  the  lively  gestures  and  the  quick  movements 
of  her  fan,  with  which  she  seemed  almost  to  converse,  pro- 
claimed what  was  passing  between  them. 

"  "Well,  do  you  now  confess  yourself  a  dupe  ?"  the  page  in- 
quired, in  a  tone  of  mockery. 

"  I  must  be  satisfied  that  yon  pair  really  are  Mrs.  Jenyns 
and  Arthur"before  I  answer,"  Gage  cried,  angrily. 

"  And  expose  yourself  to  the  ridicule  of  tlie  whole  room  by 
making  a  disturbance,"  the  page  rejoined,  arresting  him. 
•'  What  good  will  that  do  ?  You  are  too  nuich  a  man  of  thOj 
world  to  care  for  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  loss  of  a  mistress,! 
and  ought  to  congratulate  yourself  rather  than  repine.  You 
are  well  rid  of  her." 

"On  my  soul,  I  think  so!"  Gage  said,  in  accents  that 
rather  belied  his  words.     "  Take  me  to  Miss  Poynings." 

"  Tliis  way,"  the  page  replied, — muttering  as  he  plunged 
into  tho  crowd,  followed  by  Monthermer,  "  If  we  can  only 
keep  him  in  this  humour  for  an  hour,  he  ia  won." 
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XXIII. 


AVHAT  HAPPEirED   DrRTHG   SCPPEB. 


Two  ladies  Tvere  seated  in  the  ante-chamber  when  Mon- 
thermer  entered  it  with  the  page.  One  of  these  was  the 
charming  Spanish  senora  he  expected  to  find  there:  the 
other  might  be  taken,  from  her  dress,  for  a  young  Venetian 
dame  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  attired  in  a  robe  of 
rich  dark  velvet,  and  looked  like  a  portrait  by  Tintoretto. 
Both  were  closely  masked.  As  Monthermer  approached, 
they  rose,  and  courteously  returned  his  salutation.  Grage 
turned  first  to  the  senora. 

"I  have  been  thoroughly  mystified  this  evening,"  he  said, 
''  and  find  that  a  masked  ball  has  its  inconveniences  as  well 
as  its  pleasures.  Hitherto,  ill-luck  has  attended  me.  You 
must  have  remarked  that  another  lady  has  adopted  a  Spanish 
costume  precisely  similar  to  your  own.  I  have  been  dancing 
with  her  for  the  last  half  hour,  under  the  impression  that 
my  partner  was  Miss  PoyniDgs." 

"  Very  flattering  to  Miss  Poynings.  But  how  do  you 
know  you  are  right  now  ?"  the  senora  replied. 

"  I  can  scarcely  be  deceived  a  second  time,"  Gage  said  ; 
"and  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  peer  through  a  mask, 
something  assures  me  that  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  your 
features,  as  well  as  with  those  of  your  companion." 

"  Indeed.     "Whom  do  you  suppose  this  lady  to  be  ?" 

'•  An  old  friend." 

•  ycLj,  you  must  name  her.*' 

"  Well  then,  I  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the  mark,  I  ima- 
gine, if  I  call  her  Clare  Fairlie." 

Here  the  two  ladies  began  to  laugh,  and  the  page  joined 
heartily  in  their  merriment. 

"You  display  great  discernment,  I  must  say,"  the  Vene- 
tian remarked,  in  a  tone  of  slight  pique.  "  I  did  not  think 
you  would  find  me  out  so  soon." 

"You  are  both  so  perfectly  disguised  that  a  conjurer 
might  be  puzzled  to  detect  you,"  Gage  replied.  "  Besides, 
you  speak  in  so  low  a  tone,'that  there  is  no  judging  by  the 
voice." 

tr  0 
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"The  curtain  of  the  mask  alters  the  sound,"  the  senora  said. 

"  So  much  so  that  your  accents  seem  to  resemble  those  of 
Clare  Eairlie,"  Gage  observed. 

"  Mine  !"  the  Yeuetian  exclaimed. 

"  Egad !  your  voice  is  like  Lucy's.  Well,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  mere  imagination.  But  vphy  should  we  remain 
here  ?  Supper  will  be  served  shortly.  Let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  conducting  you  to  it."  So  saying,  he  offered  an 
arm  to  each  of  the  ladies,  and  led  them  into  the  ball-room. 

But  he  was  soon  robbed  of  one  of  his  charges.  Scarcely 
had  they  joined  tlie  motley  throng  Avhen  the  troublesome 
hidalgo  came  up,  and  whispering  a  few  words  to  the  seiiora, 
carried  her  off.  !N"o  time  was  allowed  for  explanation,  for  at 
that  moment  the  doors  of  the  supper-room  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  eager  crowd  rushed  in  to  the  long-expected 
repast.  Every  seat  at  the  magnificently-furnished  table, 
except  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  reserved  for  the  giver  of  tlie 
revel  and  his  particular  friends,  was  instantly  filled,  and  a 
general  assault  made  upon  the  tempting  viands.  Leading  his 
partner  to  a  reserved  seat,  G-age  pressed  her  to  take  some 
refreshment — but  she  declined,  alleging  unwillingness  to 
unmask.  AVhilo  glancing  down  either  side  of  the  board  at 
the  long  array  of  his  fiincifully  attired  guests,  and  specu- 
lating as  to  who  they  all  were,  Monthermer  discovered,  as 
he  supposed,  the  liidalgo  and  the  senox'a  seated  at  the  lowec 
end  of  the  table,  and  lie  would  have  sent  to  beg  them  to 
come  up  to  him,  but  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  Eairlie  made  his 
appearance — evidently  much  disturbed.  Almost  rudely  ad- 
dressing Gage's  partner,  the  steward  desired  her  to  unmask. 
The  lady  drew  back,  positively  refusing  compliance. 

"  Hold,  Fairlie, — this  must  not  be,"  Gage  interposed. 

"Tour  pardon,  sir,"  the  steward  rejoined.  "I  wish  to  be 
satisfied  that  this  is  my  daughter." 

"Take  my  aasuranco  that  she  is  so,"  Gage  said. 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  you  arc  mistaken,"  Fairlie  cried. 
"  I  have  just  ascertained  from  the  female  attendants  in  the 
ante-chamber  that  the  two  ladies  have  changed  dresses  there." 

On  hearing  this,  the  Venetian  removed  her  mask. 

"  Miss  Poyniugs !"  Gage  exclaimed.  "  I  am  doomed  to  be 
a  dupe," 
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"  But  where  is  my  daughter  all  this  while  ?"  Fairlie  de- 
manded. 

"  You  will  easily  discern  her  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  down  the  table,"  Gage  answered. 

"  That  is  not  Clare,"  Fairlie  said,  glancing  in  the  dii-ection 
Gage  pointed  ;  and  he  added,  with  some  significance,  "  that 
is  the  lady  you  danced  with,  and  aftenvards  took  to  the  card- 
room." 

I      "  Ah  !  indeed,  and  the  hidalgo  next  her  I  presume  is " 

^'      "  Not  my  brother  Arthur,  I  hope  ?"  Lucy  cried. 

"  No,  it  is  Sir  Eandal  de  Meschines.  The  other  couple — 
that  is,  my  daughter  and  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings — have  disap- 
peared." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Fairlie,"  Gage  exclaimed,  unable  to  re- 
frain from  laughing.    "  Well,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy.    I 
dare  say  they  will  tiuTi  up  presently.     Sit  down  to  supper 
with  us." 
t      ''  Pray  excuse  me,  sir.     I  must  go  in  quest  of  Clare." 
f     "  Why,  you  don't  surely  suppose  that  Arthur  has  rur 
'  away  with  her  ?"  Monthermer  cried,  with  renewed  laughter 
"  That  woxild  be  a  jest  indeed." 

'•  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  sir.  Perhaps  Miss  Poynings 
can  give  me  some  information  on  the  subject  r" 

"  If  she  can,  depend  upon  it  she  won't,  so  you  may  spare 
^  yourself  the  trouble  of  questioning  her,"  Gage  retiumed. 

"  So  I  perceive,  sir.  Suffer  me  to  retire,  and  pursue  my 
inquiries  elsewhere." 

"  As  you  will,  Fairlie.  But  I  advise  you  to  take  the  matter 
easily.  I  have  as  much  reason  to  be  annoyed  as  you,  and  yet 
I  do  not  disquiet  myself."  And  as  the  steward  departed,  he 
turned  to  Lucy,  and  said,  "  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  this  evening.  Miss  Poynings  ? — 
Mere  curiosity  to  see  a  masked  ball  r" 

'"  Not  entirely,"  she  replied.  "  I  had  mixed  motives  for 
coming.  I  shall  be  blamed  by  all — even  by  you — for  the  bold 
step  I  have  taken,  but  if  I  am  able  to  serve  you  I  shall  not 
care." 

"  To  serve  me — in  what  way  r" 

"  By  opening  your  eyes  to  your  danger." 

Gage  regarded  her  with  a  smile. 
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"  Clare  Fairlie,  I  see,  has  been  prompting  you,"  he  said. 
"  A  propos  of  Clare — what  has  become  of  her  ?  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me,  though  you  would  not  inform  her  father." 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  gone,"  Lucy  replied,  with 
some  hesitation. 

"  Gone !"  Gage  cried,  much  startled.  "  How  am  I  to 
understand  you  ?" 

*'Do  not  question  me  further.  I  have  already  told  you 
more  than  I  ought  to  have  done." 

"  If  it  be  as  I  suspect,  I  shall  be  much  grieved,"  Gage  re- 
turned, in  a  serious  tone.  "  It  is  a  rash  step — and  she  will 
repent  it." 

"  She  is  not  happy  with  her  father." 

"  Why  not  ?     He  is  dotingly  fond  of  her." 

"  That  may  be — ^but — I  cannot  explain  now.  Oh  !  Gage, 
how  can  you  place  confidence  in  such  a  person  as  Fairlie  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  ever  found  him  trustworthy.  But  let  ua 
choose  some  more  lively  topic." 

"  This  scene  does  not  inspire  me  with  lively  thoughts. 
Gage.  On  the  contrary,  it  depresses  me.  Is  it  possible  such 
an  entertainment  can  afford  you  pleasure  ?  Look  round  the 
room — listen  to  the  sounds  that  assail  our  ears.  Are  these 
guests  worthy  of  the  splendid  banquet  you  have  spread  before 
them  ?  Few,  if  any  of  them,  have  real  friendship  for  you  ; 
while  there  are  some  amongst  them  who  seek  your  ruin — ay, 
and  will  accomplish  it,  if  you  continue  blind  to  their  arts." 

"  I  am  a  bad  listener  to  sermons,  Lucy,  and  you  have 
chosen  a  strange  season  for  yours." 

"  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  only  opportunity  likely  to 
occur  to  mo  of  offering  you  counsel,  which  I  feel  must  prove 
distasteful,  but  which  friendship  would  not  allow  me  to  with- 
hold.— I  have  now  done,  and  must  beg  you  to  take  me  to  the 
ante-charabcr,  where  my  brother  will  speedily  join  me,  if  he 
be  not  there  already." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  part  with  you  thus,  Lucy.     Eemain  with 
me  a  few  minutes  longer.     I  would  rather  be  chided  by  you 
than  praised  by  almost  any  one  else.     If  you  will  but  adopt 
the  right  means,  you  may  bring  about  my  reformation." 
Lucy  shook  her  head. 

"How  must  I  begin  the  good  work ?"  Gage  asked. 

"Abandon  this  society  altogether." 
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"  Eather  a  difficult  commencement.     What  next  ?" 

"  You  must  give  up  play." 

"  But  bow  am  I  to  exist  without  it  ?  I  have  no  other  ex- 
icitement.  If  I  were  to  make  the  attempt,  I  fear  I  should  fail. 
You  must  aid  me." 

"  I  must  first  see  some  symptoms  of  amendment.  But  I 
can  bear  this  riotous  scene  no  longer.  The  noise  stuns  me. 
Pray  conduct  me  to  my  brother." 

By  this  time,  the  champagne  and  other  wines,  quaffed  in 
flowing  bumpers,  had  begun  to  do  their  duty,  and  set  loose 
the  tongues  of  the  guests.  Great  was  the  clamour — loud  the 
laugliter  that  ensued.  No  wonder  Lucy  was  anxious  to  escape 
from  such  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion.  But  at  the  very 
moment  she  had  prevailed  upon  Gage  to  lend  her  his  escort 
to  the  ante-chamber,  Beau  Freke,  who  personated  an  Ottoman 
prince,  and  was  very  gorgeously  arrayed,  rose,  and  enjoining 
silence  on  the  noisy  revellers,  proposed  their  host's  health. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  toast  was  received — nor  that  it 
vas  drunk  with  frantic  enthusiasm.  After  the  tumultuous 
applause  had  subsided,  Gage  was  about  to  return  thanks  for 
the  honour  done  him,  when  the  attention  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage was  turned  to  the  door  of  the  supper-room,  where  a 
struggle  was  taking  place  between  the  lacqueys  there  stationed 
and  two  persons  who  were  bent  upon  obtaining  forcible  ad- 
mission. After  a  while  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  intruders 
prevailed,  and  Sir  Hugh  Poynings  and  Parson  Chedworth 
bui'st  into  the  room.  Amid  a  storm  of  oaths  and  incoherent 
ejaculations,  Sir  Hugh  made  it  understood  that  he  was  in 
search  of  his  daughter.  His  appearance  as  well  as  that  of  the 
parton  occasioned  general  merriment,  and  the  shouts  of 
derisive  laughter  with  which  both  were  greeted  did  not  tend 
to  allay  the  old  baronet's  displeasure.  Sir  Hugh  was  with- 
out coat,  cravat,  or  wig,  and  had  an  exceedingly  taU.  nightcap 
on  his  head  Mr.  Briscoe  followed  close  at  his  heels,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  restrain  hira. 

'•Where  are  you.   Loo? — where   are   your"    he  roared. 
**  "Wliy  don't  you  show  your  face,  hussy  r" 
^  "  Moderate  yourself.  Sir  Hugh,  I  implore  of  you,"  the  land- 
!brd  cried.      "  You'U  frighten  all  the  ladies  out  of  their 
senses." 
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*'  Find  ray  daughter  for  me  without  delay,  Eriscoe — or  by 
Heavens ! " 

"  There  she  sits,  Sir  Hugh,"  the  host  replied,  pointing  to 
the  sefiora, 

"  What !  in  that  black  dress,  all  bedizened  with  lace  ?  Are 
you  sure,  Briscoe  ?  Don't  deceive  me,  or  I'll  make  minced- 
nieat  of  j^ou." 

"I  am  quite  sure,  your  worship." 

Whereupon  the  old  baronet  seized  the  luckless  senora's 
hand,  and  dragged  her,  notwithstanding  her  cries  and  re- 
sistance, out  of  her  chair. 

"  Pretty  doings !"  he  cried.  "  Come  to  your  mother,  Loo. 
How  dared  you  attend  this  ball  without  leave  ?  But  you 
shall  answer  for  your  conduct  by-and-by." 

"Will  nobody  free  me  from  this  tipsy  old  fool,  and  turn 
him  out  of  the  room  ?"  the  seiiora  cried.  "  You  deserve 
horsewhipping  for  your  rudeness,  sir,  and  should  be  horse- 
whipped if  I  were  a  man.  I  thank  my  stars  I  am  no 
daughter  of  yours." 

"Let's  see  your  face  then,  since  you  disown  me,"  the  old 
baronet  rejoined. 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  plucked  oif  her  mask,  and  disclosed 
the  pretty  features  of  Mrs.  Jenyns. 

"Whew!"  he  ejaculated;  "a  charming  face,  i'faith,  but 
certainly  not  Loo's.  Madam,  I  must  apologise  for  my 
violence." 

Meanwhile,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  real  delinquent  had 
watched  her  fatlier's  proceedings  with  no  little  dismay. 

"  How  shall  I  escape  without  attracting  his  observation  ?" 
she  said  to- Gage.  "Oh!  if  I  could  only  regain  my  own 
room." 

"  I'll  manage  it,"  the  young  man  replied.  "  Come  with 
me."  And  taking  her  under  his  arm  he  made  his  way  towards 
the  door,  keeping  on  tlie  further  side  of  the  table.  i 

They  might  have  got  off  witliout  notice,  if  Mrs.  Jenyn&l 
had  not  called  the  old  baronet's  attention  to  them. 

"  Look  there,"  she  said,  maliciously. 

"Ay,  there  she  goes,"  Sir  Ilugli  roared;  "that's  my  Loc 
— I'll  swear  to  her.     Stop!  stop!  I  say." 

But  the  more  he  shouted,  tlie  less  the  fugitives  seemed  in- 
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clined  to  attend  to  liim.  Quickening  their  steps,  they  pre- 
sently gained  the  door,  and  disappeared  long  before  Sir  Hugh 
could  reach  it,  his  progress  being  barred  by  the  servants, 
while  Briscoe  helped  to  pull  back  Parson  Chedworth. 


XXIY. 

»  HOW  MR.  TIBBIT3  SOUGHT  REVENGE  TJPOX  ABTHT7H  POTKISQ3. 

f 

Aim  now,  in  order  to  afford  some  needful  explanations,  we 
must  revert  to  that  period  of  the  evening  when  we  left  Sir 
Hugh  Poynings  and  his  chaplain  fast  asleep  in  their  chairs, 
completely  overcome  by  the  potent  punch  brewed  for  them  by 
the  wily  Mr.  Briscoe. 

As  soon  as  the  landlord  perceived  that  his  guests  were  in 
this  helpless  condition,  feeling  satisfied  that  the  sleeping 
draught  he  had  administered  would  last  till  morning,  he 
caused  them  to  be  transported  to  the  coach-houso  where  Sir 
Hugh's  travelling  carriage  had  been  placed,  and  deposited  at 
full  length  on  the  seats  of  the  roomy  vehicle.  The  removal 
was  accomplished  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  for  the  pair 
of  topers  were  too  far  gone  to  offer  any  resistance ;  and  their 
wigs,  cravats,  and  upper  vestments  being  removed,  and  night- 
caps, pillows,  and  blankets  provided,  they  were  left  to  their 
repose.  As  the  cunning  hmdlord  locked  the  coach-house  door, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  he  chuckled  at  the  success  of 
his  scheme. 

But  his  precautions  were  defeated,  as  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  relate.  About  midnight,  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  be- 
neath which  he  concealed  a  lighted  horn  lantern,  made  his 
way  to  the  coach-house,  unlocked  the  door,  and  went  in. 
This  personage  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Tibbits,  who,  having 
registered  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  Arthur  Poj-nings,  to  be 
fulfilled  before  the  morrow,  took  the  present  opportunity  of 
executing  his  threat.  The  mischievous  valet  had  passed  part 
cf  the  evening  in  the  society  of  his  newly-restored  wife,  and 
learnt  from  her  that  her  young  lady  and  Mr.  Arthur  were 
about  to  disobey  Sir  Hugh's  orders,  and  clandestinely  attend 
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the  ball.  Mrs.  Pinelibeck  wouldn't  for  worlds  tlie  old  gen- 
tleman sliould  know  it.  He  would  never  forgive  Mr.  Arthur 
or  her  young  lady  the  deception  practised  upon  him- — never, 
she  was  convinced!  This  was  just  what  Tibbits  wanted. 
Bevenge  was  now  in  his  power,  and  he  inwardly  rejoiced. 
"With  affected  indifference  he  asked  what  costumes  the  young 
folks  meant  to  wear,  and  soon  obtained  from  his  communica- 
tive spouse  all  particulars  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  his 
design. 

Later  on,  when  the  revel  began,  Tibbits  hovered  about  the 
entrance-hall  and  passages  until  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  Spanish  hidalgo  and  his  companions  enter  the  ball- 
room. While  he  lingered  for  a  few  minutes,  gazing  at  the 
motley  assemblage  inside,  and  envying  the  merriment  he 
could  not  share,  the  second  hidalgo  and  his  companions 
ai'rived,  filling  him  with  astonishment  at  their  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  previous  party.  Who  could  these  be? — It 
would  be  vain  to  inquire.  ISfor  did  it  much  matter.  Either 
the  first  Spaniard  or  the  second  must  be  Arthur.  Both  were 
in  the  ball-room.  Of  that  he  was  assured ;  and  though  some 
confusion  might  arise,  still  young  Poyniugs  could  not  escape 
detection.  He  would  now  wake  up  Sir  Hugh  and  communir 
eate  the  pleasing  intelligence  to  him. 

A  keen-witted  fellow  like  Tibbits  docs  not  do  business  by 
halves.  Thus  we  may  be  quite  sure  the  knowing  valet  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  strange  quarters  in  which 
the  old  baronet  was  lodged ;  and  though  Mr.  Briscoe  had 
secured  the  key  of  the  coach-liouse,  the  clever  rascal  had 
found  means  of  opcuing  the  lock.  A  crown  piece  bestowed 
on  the  ostler  placed  another  key,  as  well  as  a  hintcrn,  at  his 
disposal.  But  lie  was  inteiTupted  just  as  he  was  going  forth 
on  his  errand.  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  had  been  engaged  for  the  last 
two  hours  in  attiring  her  young  huly  for  the  ball,  and  being 
now  at  liberty,  was  on  the  look-out  for  him  to  take  her  to 
supper.  Not  to  arouse  her  suspicions,  Tibbits  was  forced  to 
comply,  and  very  reluctantly  sat  down  with  her  in  a  back 
room  appropriated  to  the  servants,  meaning  to  make  a  speedy 
escape.  But  he  stayed  longer  than  he  expected,  for  Mrs. 
Pinchbeck  excited  his  curiosity  by  repeating  a  conversation 
she  had  overheard  between  her  young  mistress  and  Clare 
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Fairlie,  from  wliieli  it  appeared  that  the  latter  had  deter- 
mined upon  leaving  her  father  that  very  night. 

"  And  I'm  sure  I  can't  blame  her,"  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  said, 
in  conclusion,  '•  if  all  I  hear  of  Mr.  Fairlie  be  true.     Poor 
thing,  she's  dreadfully  unhappy." 

'■  I  can't  see  any  great  cause  for  her  affliction,"  Tibbits  re- 
joined ;  "  and  as  to  Mr.  Fairlie,  he  seems  a  very  good  kind  of 
ather,  as  fathers  go.  However,  that's  the  young  lady's 
affair,  not  mine.  If  she  chooses  to  elope,  I  shan't  hinder 
ber.  But  I  suppose  she  don't  mean  to  go  off  alone.  There's 
&  lover  in  the  case,  I'll  be  sworn."  * 

"  No — no — she's  half  distracted,  I  tell  you." 

'•  She  must  be  entirely  so,  to  commit  such  folly,"  Tibbits 
rejoined,  with  a  sneer.  '"I  can't  say  I  commiserate  her. 
But  I  am  rather  concerned  for  old  Fairlie,  as  I  fancy  he 
iron't  like  it." 

'•  Tour  compassion  is  thrown  away  upon  such  a  rascal.  I 
feel  no  pity  for  him  whatever,  and  should  like  to  see  him 
hanged  at  Tyburn." 

'■  Hush !  not  so  loud,  my  dear,"  Tibbits  cried,  looking 
round  in  alarm.  '•  It's  very  well  nobody  heard  you.  You 
mustn't  speak  iu  such  disrespectful  terms  of  Mr.  Fairlie. 
He's  no  vrorse  than  every  other  worthy  gentleman's  steward, 
whose  master  is  foolish  enough  to  trust  him,"  he  added, 
lowering  his  tone. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  3Ir3.  Pinchbeck  rejoined ;  "  but  that's  no 
Kccuse  for  his  knavery.  Why,  he  is  doing  his  best  to  ruin 
Mr.  Monthermer." 

'•  I  must  again  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  caution, 
my  love.  This  is  not  the  place  where  private  matters  can  be 
discussed.  Luckily  all  the  household  are  absent  just  now. 
a  to  nie,"  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper: 
..  Moutliermer  is  born  to  be  a  dupe — some  men  are  so. 
VIA  Fairlie  will  profit  most  by  him,  no  doubt — but  there  are 
ffchers  I  could  mention  who  will  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
spoil.  My  own  master,  Mr.  Freke,  and  Sir  Eandal  will  be 
large  gainers — to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Jenyns." 

"  Don't  mention  that  horrid  creature  to  me,  Tibbits,"  Mrs. 
Pinchbeck  cried,  with  a  look  of  virtuous  indignation.  '•'  I'm 
perfectly  scandalised  at  such  proceedings.     I  don't  wonder 
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at  Miss  Tairlie's  determination  to  fly.  I  should  fly  too,  if  I 
were  so  circumstanced.  My  young  lady  approves  of  her  de- 
sign, and  so  does  Mr.  Arthur." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Arthur  approves  of  it,  does  he  ?"  Mr.  Tibhitat 
cried.  "  Sob  ! — soh  !  I  begin  to  see  more  clearly  into  thej 
matter.     Perhaps  he  will  assist  in  the  flight — eh  ?"  : 

Mrs.  Pinchbeck  gave  a  slight  nod  in  token  of  assent. 

"  Now  it's  out.  I  knew  there  must  be  a  lover  in  the 
case,"  Tibbits  cried.  ""When  are  they  to  meet? — and 
where  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  know  nothing  more  than  I've  told  you.  But! 
how's  this  ? — surely  you're  not  going  to  leave  me  ?"  shd 
said,  with  a  look  of  tender  reproach  as  her  husband  rose  to| 
depart. 

"  I  must  tear  myself  away,  sweetheart,"  he  replied, 
am  obliged  to  wait  on  my  master  during  supper.     As  soor 
as  he  sets  me  at  liberty  I'll  return." 

"  You  know  where  to  find  me,  Tibbits,"  she  said. 

The  valet  replied  that  he  did,  and  hurried  away,  fearful  o: 
further  detention. 

On  gaining  the  inn-yard,  he  stood  still  to  reflect,  and  aftei 
a  moment's  consideration,  decided  upon  seeing  Mr.  Pairlii 
in  the  first  instance,  and  acquainting  him  with  his  daughter'; 
intended  fliglit.  With  this  purpose  he  sha])ed  his  course  to 
wards  the  ball-room,  and  having  stated  to  jMr.  Briscoe  tha 
he  had  a  message  of  pressing  importance  to  deliver  to  Mr 
Pairlic,  the  landlord  clirected  him  to  proceed  to  the  card 
room,  where  lie  would  find  the  object  of  liis  seai'ch.  Mi 
Pairlie  chanced  to  be  engaged,  and  some  little  time  elapse 
before  the  valet  could  obtain  speech  with  him.  Greatly  as 
toundcd  by  the  communication,  Mr.  Pairlic  took  Tibbit 
aside,  and  questioned  him  sharply  as  to  how  he  had  gainc 
his  information.  At  first  the  steward  seemed  incredulous 
but  ere  long  liis  uneasiness  became  manifest.  Promisin 
the  valet  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  service  he  ha 
rendered,  ho  enjoined  silence,  and  dismissed  him.  Pairli 
then  commenced  liis  investigations,  which  speedily  resulte 
in  tlic  discovery  that  his  daughter  had  disappeared — at  a 
events,  lie  ascertained  that  a  Sj)anish  seuora  and  don  lia 
recently  quitted  the  ball-room  with  so  much  haste  as  to  a 
tract  attention.      Purther   inquiry   showed   him   that  t« 
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ladies,  whom  he  could  not  doubt  to  be  Clare  and  Lucy,  had 
c-lianged  dresses  behind  one  of  the  screens  in  the  ante- 
hamber,  "We  have  already  seen  what  occurred  to  him  in  the 
supper-room,  and  shall  leave  him  for  the  present  to  follow 
Mr.  Tibbits. 

Having  succeeded  in  alarming  'Mr.  Fairlie,  the  valet  next 
betook  himself  to  the  coach-house,  in  order  to  go  through  a 
like  process  with  Sh*  Hugh.  On  opening  the  door  of  the 
carriage  he  found  its  two  occupants  comfortably  wrapped  up 
in  their  blankets,  and  snoring  away  as  if  in  emxilation  of  each 
other.  Holding  the  lantern  to  the  old  baronet's  face,  he 
gave  him  so  vigorous  a  shake  tliat  he  soon  wakened  him. 
Alarmed  by  the  light,  and  not  comprehending  where  he  was. 
Sir  Hugh  roared  out,  "  Thieves !  thieves !"  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  spring  from  the  seat  and  becoming  en- 
tangled in  the  blanket,  he  fell  upon  the  still  slumbering 
chaplain,  whose  outcries  were  instantly  added  to  his  own. 
Half  suffocated  by  the  weight  imposed  upon  him,  and  fancy- 
ing he  was  about  to  be  murdered.  Parson  Chedworth  seized 
Sir  Hugh  by  the  ears,  and  buffeted  him  soundly.  The  old 
baronet  replied  in  the  same  style,  and  the  conflict  might 
have  been  of  some  duration  if  the  valet  had  not  interposed, 
and  by  thrusting  forward  the  lantern,  enabled  the  combat- 
ants to  distinguish  each  other's  features.  Great  was  the 
chaplain's  surprise  and  dismay  to  find  whom  he  had  been 
cuffing  so  heartily ;  while  Sir  Hugh  was  no  less  amazed. 
However,  the  old  baronet's  wrath  was  speedily  turned  into 
another  channel  when  he  learnt  from  Tibbits  that  his  son  and 
daughter  were  actually  present  at  the  masked  ball.  The 
chaplain  strove  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  but  in 
vain.  Sir  Hugh  got  out  of  the  coach,  and  v.ithout  stopping 
to  put  on  his  coat,  or  remove  his  nightcap,  went  in  search 
of  some  of  his  own  servants,  and  proceeding  to  the  inn- 
kitchen  as  the  most  likely  place  to  hear  of  them,  found  his 
coachman  there  playing  at  cribbage  with  Tom  Maddocks,  the 
head  ostler,  and  a  couple  of  grooms.  Beccles  stared  at  see- 
ing his  master  in  such  a  strange  guise,  and  thought  he  must 
have  become  suddenly  demented ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
the  notion  when  he  received  peremptory  orders  to  bring  out 
the  carriage  and  put  to  the  horses  without  a  moment's 
delay. 
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""What!  at  ttis  time  of  night,  Sir  Hugh?"  he  remon* 
strated. 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you,  Beccles,"  Sir  Hugh  rejoined,  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone.  "  Be  ready  to  start  in  half  an  hour's  time, 
or  you  lose  your  place." 

"  "Well,  I'll  do  my  best,"  the  coachman  replied,  getting  up 
sulkily.  And  followed  by  Tom  Maddocks  and  the  grooma, 
he  repaired  to  the  stables.  ] 


XXV. 

UNDER  "WHAT  CIECITMSTANCES  SIR  nUGH  POTXINGs'S  TRAVELLING  CAaRLAGB 
WAS  DRIVEN  OFF. 

Shoetlt  afterwards  another  extraordinary  incident  oc- 
curred, which  led  Beccles  to  conclude  that  his  old  master 
was  not  the  only  one  of  the  family  touched  in  the  uppei 
Btory. 

Scarcely  had  the  coachman  and  his  assistants  got  out  the 
carriage,  and  cleared  it  of  the  blankets  and  other  things  left 
inside  it  by  its  late  occupants,  when  a  tall  Spaniard,  with  a 
lady  under  his  arm  of  a  noble  presence,  but  rather  singularly 
dressed  as  it  appeared  to  Beccles,  and  who-se  features  were 
concealed  by  a  mask,  came  quickly  up  to  him,  and  ordered] 
him  to  open  the  door  of  the  vehicle  without  an  instant's 
delay.  Greatly  amazed,  but  recognising  Arthur's  voice, 
though  the  young  gentleman's  masquerade  attire  had  puzzled 
him  at  first,  Beccles  complied,  and  the  lady  instantly  sprang 
into  the  carriage,  and  retired  to  its  farthest  corner,  as  ij 
anxious  for  concealment.  Arthur  bent  forward  for  a  moment, 
addressed  a  few  words  to  her  in  an  under  tone,  and  then  closing 
the  door,  took  Beccles  out  of  hearing  of  tho  ostler  and  tht 
grooms,  and  told  him  to  keep  careful  watch  over  the  young 
lady,  and  see  that  she  was  not  molested  in  any  way. 

"  I  have  promised  her  protection,  Beccles,  and  I  put  he? 
under  your  charge,  as  I  know  I  can  rely  on  you.  Searcl 
may  possibly  be  made  for  her,  but  let  no  one  look  into  tlu 
carriage — above  all,  Mr.  Fairlie.     Take  your  own  way  of  in 
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dudng  tliose  fello-ws  to  hold  their  tongues,"  he  added,  point- 
ing to  Tom  Maddccks  and  the  grooms. 

"But  Sir  Hugh  has  ordered  me  to  put  to  the  horses 
directly,  Muster  Arthur,"  Beccles  remarked.  "Must  I 
doit?" 

"  Of  course.  Get  ready  for  starting  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
but  on  no  account  allow  Sir  Hugh  to  enter  the  carriage  till 
you  see  me." 

"  Oons,  Muster  Arthur,  that's  easily  said.  But  suppose 
he  icill  get  in,  how  am  I  to  hinder  him  ?" 

"  Oh !  you'll  find  out  a  way  of  doing  it.  Make  any  excuse 
to  gain  time." 

"  Lord  lovee,  Muster  Arthur,  I'd  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  serve  you,  but  I  daren't  offend  Sir  Hugh.  It's  as 
much  as  my  place  be  worth." 

"  Eest  quite  easy,  Beccles.  I'll  hold  you  harmless,  and 
reward  you  handsomely  into  the  bargain.  Attend  to  my 
orders." 

"  Very  well,  Muster  Arthur,  I  suppose  you  must  hare 
your  way.  But  it  be  sorely  against  my  inclination  to  dis- 
obey Sir  Hugh." 

"  I'll  make  it  all  right,  I  tell  you,"  Arthur  rejoined,  walk- 
ing quickly  away. 

"  Dang  me  if  I  can  understand  what  he'd  be  at !"  Beccles 
thought.  "  It's  my  opinion  both  father  and  son  be  cracked. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  must  side  wi'  young  master." 

"With  this  self-communion  he  returned  to  the  ostler  and 
the  grooms,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions  bound  them 
over  to  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  lady  inside  the  carriage  ;  and 
while  the  horses  were  put  to,  debated  with  himself  what  had 
best  be  done  under  the  circumstances  ;  the  result  of  his  cogi- 
tations being  an  order  to  Tom  Maddocks  to  mount  the  box, 
and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  drive  off,  when  he,  Beccles, 
ehould  give  him  the  hint.  ^laddocks  had  just  got  up,  and 
taken  the  whip  in  hand,  when  Mr.  Tairlie,  accompanied  by 
Bellairs,  Chassemouche,  and  a  link-boy,  bearing  a  flambeau, 
suddenly  biu-st  into  the  inn-yard.  The  unusual  spectacle  at 
such  an  hour  of  a  travelling  carriage,  with  horses  attached 
to  it,  naturally  attracted  the  steward's  attention,  and,  ad- 
dressing Beccles,  he  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  his 
master  3  sudden  departure.     Eeceiving  no  very  satisfactory 
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answer  to  the  inquiry,  lie  ordered  the  coachman  to  open  thj 
carriage  door. 

"What  foi",  sir?"  Beccles  demanded,  sulkily. 

"  Because  I  suspect  some  one  is  concealed  within.  That' 
enough  for  you." 

"  No,  it  isn't.  I'm  sure  Sir  Hugh  would  never  allow  yoi 
to  set  foot  in  his  carriage,  and  while  I  can  raise  a  hand  h 
prevent  it,  you  never  shall." 

"  Ah,  ma  foi !  dere  is  a  lady  in  de  coche — I  see  her  quit 
plain,"  Chassemouche  exclaimed.  He  had  snatched  th 
flambeau  from  the  link-boy  and  run  to  the  other  side  of  th 
carriage. 

"  It's  only  Mrs.  Pinchbeck,"  Becdes  shouted.  "  I  won' 
have  her  disturbed." 

"  Be  off,  you  meddling  hound,"  Haddocks  ci'ied,  cuttiuj 
at  the  Prenclmian  with  his  whip. 

"Ah!  sacrebleu!  do  you  dare  strike  me!"  Chassemouch 
cried.  And  he  hurled  the  flambeau  at  the  ostler,  who  luckil 
avoided  the  daugerous  missile,  and  retaliated  with  a  furthe 
application  of  the  whip  to  the  Frenchman's  shoulders.  Th 
torch  fell  into  a  little  pool,  and  became  extinguished,  leaving 
all  ill  darkness  as  before. 

"  Come,  sirrah !"  Fairlie  cried,  "'  I  will  be  trifled  with  n 
longer.  I  am  sure  my  daughter  is  in  the  carriage.  Toi 
had  better  be  reasonable.  I  have  the  means  of  onforcinj 
obedience  to  my  orders,  and  rely  upon  it  I  will  use  them." 

"  Once  more  I  tell  you.  Muster  Eairlie,  you  shall  never  se 
foot  in  my  master's  carriage — and  now  you're  answered,  sir.' 

At  tliis  juncture,  a  slight  diversion  was  occasioned  by  thi 
ai)pearancc  of  two  otlier  actors  on  the  scene,  the  foremost  o 
whom  was  Sir  Hugh  Poyuings.  Tiio  old  baronet  suddenl 
issued  from  the  side-door  of  the  hotel,  and  was  followed  b; 
his  cliaplain. 

"  What's  all  this  r"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh.  *'  Oddslife  !  ari 
you  going  to  take  my  carriage  by  storm  ?" 

"  It  may  put  an  end  to  this  unseemly  altercation,  Si 
Hugh,"  Mr.  Fairlio  said,  "  if  I  inform  you  that  I  am  ii 
Hcarch  of  my  daughter." 

"  Precisely  my  own  caae,  sir — I  am  in  search  of  mine.  ] 
saw  her  quit  the  ball  just  now  with  that  young  prodigal 
Oago  ^Mouthermcr,  ana  ]'ve  lost  all  traces  of  her."  i 
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"  I  shall  be  happy  to  aid  you  in  your  quest,  Sir  Hugh,  if 
ou  will  first  obUge  me  by  a  sight  of  the  lady  inside  your 
arriage." 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  lady  inside  it,"  the  old  baronet 
ejoined.     '•'  "Who  is  she,  Beccles  ?" 

"  IVe  already  told  Muster  Fairlie  it  be  Mrs.  Pinchbeck, 
tut  he  won't  believe  me,  and  wants  to  get  in  and  satisfy 
limself.     I  know  your  honour  won't  permit  it." 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  Sir  Hugh  rejoined. 
•  If  it  be  'Mrs.  Pinchbeck,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  her 
jetting  out." 

"  Oons,  your  honour,"  Beccles  exclaimed,  "  I  didn't  expect 
•ou  to  knock  imder  to  the  like  of  Muster  Fairlie." 

'  Knock  under !  rascal — I'd  have  you  know  that  a  Poy- 
lings  never  yet  knocked  under." 

'  So  I've  always  heard  say,  Sir  Hugh ;  but  this  looks 
voundy  like  it." 

"  Eeally,  Sir  Hugh,  the  impertinence  of  this  fellow  is  past 
dl  endurance,  and  I  wonder  you  can  tolerate  it,"  Mr.  Pairlie 
emarked,  in  a  bland  tone.  "  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  any 
:rouble,  but  I  am  siu^e  you  will  excuse  me  under  the  cir- 
jumstances.  If  you  will  get  into  the  carriage,  and  assure 
aae  from  your  own  observation  that  the  person  inside  is  not 
my  daughter,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I  think  I  may 
renture  to  ask  thus  much  of  your  politeness." 

'  "Well,  I  see  no  objection  to  that,  sir,"  the  old  baronet 
replied. 

And  he  approached  the  carriage,  but  Beccles  planted  him- 
self sturdily  before  the  door. 

"  Tour  honour  don't  do  it,"  he  said,  doggedly. 

"  Don't  do  what,  rascal  ?  Zoimds !  will  you  dare  oppose 
pner" 

"  Tour  honour  shan't  demean  yourself  by  obeying  Muster 
Fairlie.  I'm  too  trusty  a  servant  to  let  my  master  be  cajoled 
by  his  flummery.     Let  him  and  me  settle  it." 

"  Tou  must  be  drunk,  fellow,  to  act  in  this  way,"  the  old 
baronet  roared. 

"  Tour  pardon,  Sir  Hugh,"  Fairlie  interposed — '•  the  man 
is  sober  enough,  but  is  e-vidently  bent  on  thwarting  me,  and 
takes  this  cunning  means  of  doing  so.  But  it  shall  not  suc- 
ceed.   I  am  now  satisfied  that  my  suspicions  are  correct. 

I. 
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Allow  me  to  deal  with  liim  ?  Will  you  liaten  to  reasa 
sirrah  ?"  be  demanded,  in  a  stern  tone,  of  Beccles,  "  I  at 
you  for  the  last  time." 

"  My  answer's  the  same  as  before,"  the  coachman  rejoin© 
"  Now,  Tom,"  he  roared  to  Maddocks,  "  drive  on." 

The  AA'bip  resounded,  and  in  another  instant  the  lumbe 
ing  vebicle  was  in  motion.  As  Mr.  Pairlie  saw  it  move  ( 
he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  rage,  and  felt  inclined  to  kno( 
down  his  audacious  opponent,  but  some  fears  of  the  coi 
sequences  perhaps  restrained  him.  As  to  Sir  Hugh,  in  spi 
of  bis  anger  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  unexpect( 
termination  of  the  dispute.  No  one  doubted  that  tbe  ca 
riage  Avould  be  speedily  st-opped,  and  most  of  the  pan 
followed  it  as  it  rolled  out  of  the  inn-yard. 

By  this  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  assemblage  winch  v 
have  described  as  congregated  in  front  of  the  Angel  had  di 
persed.  Still,  there  was  a  considerable  crowd  near  tlie  do( 
of  the  botel,  while  numerous  carriages  were  drawn  up  on  tl 
opposite  side  of  the  square.  Besides  these,  there  Ave: 
sedan-chairs  in  abundance,  and  around  the  latter  Avcre  cc 
lected  groups  of  footmen,  chairmen,  and  link-boys,  smokin 
drinking,  and  otherwise  amusing  tliemselves.  As  Sir  Hugh 
enormous  travelling-carriage  came  rumbling  into  the  squa: 
it  astonislied  all  beholders.  No  one  could  conceive  what  hi 
brouglit  it  out  at  that  time  of  night.  The  shouts  raised  I 
Mr.  Fairlie  and  the  others  of  "Stop  it!— stop  it!"  aa'o: 
echoed  by  a  Imndred  voices,  and  even  if  Maddocks  liad  i 
tended  going  further,  he  could  not  have  got  beyond  tl 
portal  of  the  hotel. 

Just  as  lie  pulled  up,  half  a  dozen  lacqueys,  in  the  gorgeoi 
Montliermcr  livcrj',  rushed  down  the  steps,  and  posted  thee 
selves  on  either  side  of  tlie  door  of  the  vehicle.  Mr.  Briscc 
followed  them  almost  immediately,  and  ordered  Maddocks  1 
descend  fi*om  the  box.  While  Mr.  Fairlie  Avas  strugglir 
with  the  crowd,  trying  to  get  up  to  the  carriage,  and  Avonde 
ing  Avhat  was  about  to  happen,  to  his  infinite  astonishmei 
he  beheld  Gage  issue  forth  from  the  hotel,  with  a  lady  und( 
his  arm,  masked  and  enveloped  in  a  black  domino.  Behir 
them  came  a  smart  little  page,  whose  white  satin  habilimen 
were  ])artially  concealed  by  a  cloak.  Unlike  the  other  tw 
Mouthcrmcr  wore  no  vizard,  and  his  features  were  therefo] 
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ally  distinguishable  by  the  torchlight.  A  large  roquelaure 
-as  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

As  Gage  hastily  descended  the  steps  with  his  fair  com- 
anion,  the  coach  door  was  opened  by  the  lacquey  nearest  it, 
nd  in  another  moment  the  lady  and  her  page  were  inside, 
nd  the  door  closed  upon  them.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a 
ew  seconds,  but  brief  as  was  the  space,  it  sufficed  to  show 
j'airlie  that  the  coach  was  tenanted  by  another  lady — most 
ikely,  his  daughter.  He  redoubled  his  efforts  to  press 
hrough  the  throng,  but  in  vain.  As  a  last  resource,  he 
houted  to  Gage,  but  the  young  gentleman  took  no  notice  of 
dm,  being  otherwise  occupied. 

Mounting  with  unwonted  activity  to  the  seat  lately 
acated  by  Maddocks,  Gage  snatched  up  the  reins  and 
ippUed  the  whip  to  the  horses  with  such  good  will,  that 
;hey  instantly  started  off  at  a  gallop.  Free  course  was  now 
uade  for  the  rattling  vehicle  by  the  assemblage,  who  were 
jreatly  entertained,  and  amidst  general  laughter  and  cheer- 
ng,  it  speedily  disappeared.  Sir  Hugh  came  up  just  as  the 
joach  had  started,  and  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest  of  the 
jystanders,  till  Fairlie  made  him  alter  his  tone. 

'•  Are  you  aware  that  your  daughter  is  gone,  Sir  Hugh  ?" 
Fairlie  said.    ''She  is  inside  the  carriage — and  so  is  mine." 

"My  daughter!  "What!  has  he  dared  to  carry  her  ofl"? 
Sblood !  I  must  give  chase  instantly.  A  coach ! — a  coach !" 
But  though  there  were  plenty  of  vehicles  at  hand,  not  one 
stirred  at  the  call. 

"  It's  my  fault  that  this  has  happened,  sii*,"  Arthur  cried, 
comiug  up.  '•  But  I'll  repair  the  error.  As  soon  as  my 
horse  is  saddled  I'll  follow  them." 

"  You  shan't  go  alone,"  Mr.  Fairlie  said  "  A  horse  in- 
stantly, Briscoe." 

"  And  another  for  me,"  Sir  Hugh  roared.  *■'  "We'll  all  start 
in  pursuit.  But  zounds !  I  must  put  on  my  coat,  and  get 
myself  a  little  in  order  for  the  chase.  If  Gage  should  break 
his  neck  in  going  down  that  infernal  hill  without  a  drag,  it 
would  serve  him  right — but  then  what  would  become  of  poor 
l^ucy?" 


l2 
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XXVI. 

THE  REBT  OF  HONOUE,  AND  IIOW  IT  WAS  PAIO. 

Theee  months  have  elapsed.  A  long  term  iu  the  life  o 
our  fast-going  hero.  In  three  months  lie  could  squandei 
away  as  much  money,  and  commit  as  many  follies,  as  othei 
and  slower  folk  could  contrive  to  do  in  as  many  years.  Ii 
three  months,  by  a  lucky  hit,  some  people  have  made  a  foi^ 
tune :  in  the  same  space  of  time  Gage  found  it  equally  eas] 
to  spend  one. 

Three  months  then  have  gone  by :  three  months  of  un 
heard-of  extravagance  and  waste — of  riot,  profligacy,  ex 
haustion. 

These  three  months  have  been  passed  in  town,  in  the  so 
ciety  of  rakes,  gamblers,  and  other  ministers  to  so-calle( 
pleasure.  They  have  been  passed  in  an  eternal  round  of  dia 
sipation.  No  pause — no  restraint — ever  onwards  at  th< 
same  headlong  pace. 

Each  day  has  brought  some  fresh  amusement — some  noM 
excitement.  Each  day  has  been  marked  by  some  act  of  foil] 
or  profusion — by  some  mad  frolic,  unbridled  excess,  or  pica 
of  scarcely-conceivable  prodigality. 

Each  night  has  been  spent  in  debasing  orgies — in  the 
gambling  ordinaries,  iu  scouring  tlie  streets,  in  conflicts  witl 
the  watch. 

The  cup  of  pleasure  has  been  drained  to  the  very  dregs 
The  supposed  inexhaustible  purse  of  Eortunatus  is  almosl 
emptied.     The  race  is  nearly  run. 

At  first  view,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any  person  ii 
liie  senses  should  be  guilty  of  tlic  outrageous  follies  ant 
vicious  excesses  wo  have  imputed  to  our  liero  :  tlie  more  so 
as  we  have  always  affirmed  tliat  he  was  not  destitute  of  goo( 
qualities.  JJut  the  good  in  hiin  was  now  overmastered  bj 
evil.  Yielding  to  temptations  of  all  kinds,  he  had  fallen^ 
His  wcaltli,  which,  properly  used,  would  have  given  him  i; 
proud  position,  and  enabled  liim  to  ])crlbrm  a  thousand  bene' 
ficent  and  worthy  actions,  liad  proved  a  banc  instead  of  i 
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jing.     It  served  to  enervate  his  nature  and  corrupt  his 

j.rinciples ;    rendering   him.   a   mark   for  tlie   parasite,    the 

'harper,  and  their  harpy  train.     Indolent,  luxurious,  pro- 

.  he  was  content  at  first  to  purchase  pleasures ;  but  as 

3  palled,  from  repetition  and  over-indulgence,  he  sought 

:ement  in  play,  and  what  in  the  commencement  had  been 

-  3  distraction,  became  in  the  end  an  aU-engrossing  passion. 

le  could  not  exist  without  cards  and  dice — and  though  his 

mmense  losses  at  the  gaming-table  might  have  operated  as 

check,  they  incited  him  to  go  on.     He  was  not  without 

Qoments  of  compunction — indeed  of  remorse— -but  he  ba- 

ished  these  feelings  as  quickly  as  they  arose.     Of  late,  he 

ad  begun  to  drink  deeply,  and  when  inflamed  with  wine,  he 

«mmitted  frantic  excesses.     By  such  a  course  of  conduct,  if 

le  accomplished  nothing  else,  he  fully  achieved  the  grand 

)oint  of  his  ambition,  which  was  to  be  accounted  the  greatest 

ake  of  the  day.     His  unbounded  extravagances  had  long 

)een  the  talk  of  the  town ;  and  liis  wild  freaks  gained  him 

.u.  unenviable  notoriety.     Still,  though  his   speedy  downfai 

vas  predicted  on  all  hands,  he  maiutaiued  his  position,  for 

lis  debts  of  honour  were  duly  discharged.    AYhether  his  less 

lonourable  debts  were  paid  with  equal  punctuality  was  of 

mall  concern — except  to  his  creditors. 

"With  the  fair  syren,  whose  charms  had  enslaved  him,  and 
^^hose  extravagance  had  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to 
lis  ruin.  Gage  continued  wildly  infatuated  as  ever ;  more  so, 
)erhaps,  for  since  he  had  been  unable  to  gratify  her  caprices 
K)  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  she  made  it  evident  that  she 
ared  little  for  him,  and  her  manifest  indifference,  so  far  from 
iiminishing  his  passion,  increased  it  almost  to  frenzy.  He 
)ecame  furiously  jealous  of  her,  and  as  she  frequently,  from 
;lie  mere  pleasure  of  tormenting  him,  encouraged  the  atten- 
ions  of  some  presumptuous  coxcomb,  more  than  oue  duel 
"esulted  from  her  heartless  conduct.  Little  recked  Mrs. 
leujvTis  that  her  lover  thus  jeopardised  his  life  on  her  ac- 
count. She  laughed  when  told  of  the  hostile  meetings  in 
«rhich  he  had  been  engaged,  and  vowed  they  gave  her  eclat, 
Grage  now  made  the  discovery — ^but  too  late  to  profit  b\'' 
t — that  the  beautiful  actress  was  totally  without  heart. 
Not  only  did  she  not  love  him  now,  but  she  had  never  loved 
tiim.     This  he  understood ;  yet  liis  insane  passion  remained 
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incurable.  The  Cireo  had  thoroughly  bewitched  him.  Onci 
and  once  only,  since  he  had  been  first  entangled,  had  an  op 
portunity  occurred  to  him  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  en 
chantress.  This  was  immediately  after  the  memorable  maske( 
bail  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  when  for  a  few  days  he  regainec 
his  freedom,  and  yielding  to  better  influences,  shunned  he] 
baneful  society.  But  ere  a  week  had  gone  by,  he  was  agait 
at  her  feet ;  and  though  the  fair  conqueror  was  willing  t( 
forgive,  she  took  care  that  her  clemency  should  not  be  toe 
easily  obtained,  and  exacted  pledges  for  future  obedience 
It  is  possible  that  Gage  might  at  this  time  have  succeeded  ir 
wholly  estranging  himself  from  hex*,  if  she  had  not  had  a  secrel 
and  powerful  ally  in  Fairlie.  It  Avas  chiefly  owing  to  his  iU' 
strumentality  that  the  iU-starred  reconciliation  was  eflected 
Thenceforward  the  syren  maintained  her  sway. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  Pairlie  had  answered  all  his  reckless  em- 
ployer's pecuniary  demands  upon  him — not  without  feigned 
remonstrances,  certainly — not  without  cent,  per  cent,  interest 
for  the  loans,  and  suflicient  security  for  repayment ;  but  he 
had  already  begun  to  debate  with  himself  how  soon  matters 
ought  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  Tlie  mine  was  ready  to  ex- 
plode, and  the  train  bad  but  to  be  fired.  The  steward  waited 
for  the  fitting  moment  to  apply  the  match,  and  meanwhile, 
like  a  skilful  engineer,  took  every  precaution  to  ensure  him- 
self  from  damage. 

By  this  time  the  position  of  the  two  had  become  reversed. 
Fairliewas  master:  Monthermer  dependent.  Gage's  estates 
in  Suffolk  were  all  mortgaged — mortgaged,  it  would  seem,  past 
redemption — and  the  real  owner  of  Monthermer  Castle, 
though  he  had  not  as  yet  asserted  his  claim  to  it,  was  Felix 
Pairlie.  More  than  tliis,  all  Monthermer's  sumptuous  furni- 
ture, magnificent  plate,  pictures,  equipages,  stud  of  horses, 
everything,  in  short,  of  value,  once  belonging  to  him,  had 
been  pledged  to  Fairlie,  and  could  be  seized  by  the  rapacious 
steward  whenever  he  chose. 

Still  Gage  went  on  recklessly  as  ever,  and  kept  up  the 
same  gay  and  gallant  exterior.  Jlis  horses  and  equipages 
were  still  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  them  in  Picca- 
dilly or  tho  Park  ;  and  not  one  of  the  fops  to  be  met  on  the 
Mall  or  in  Saint  Jamea's-streot  was  distinguished  by  greater 
richness  or  taste  of  apparel,   llis  ento'tainmenta  at  his  man- 
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on  in  Dover-street  "svere  still  magnificent,  and  of  his  nu- 
lerous  retinue  of  attendants  not  one  had  been  discharged, 
lost  of  these,  seeing  how  matters  were  going  on,  had  taken 
ood  care  of  themselves.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  trades- 
len  whom  our  prodigal  hero  honoured  with  his  custom, 
aving  received  private  information  as  to  the  state  of  his 
ffairs,  had  become  rather  clamorous  for  payment,  but  Mr. 
"airlie  had  hitherto  taken  care  that  Gage  should  not  be 
lersonally  annoyed  by  duns. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  last  three  months  had  been 
pent  by  our  hero,  we  shall  proceed  with  his  history. 

One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  July,  a  party  of  young 
nen,  most  of  them  richly  attired,  but  of  very  dissolute  ap- 
)earance,  were  breakfasting  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  large 
•oom  of  "White's  Chocolate  House,  in  Saint  James's-street. 
Some  few,  while  sipping  their  chocolate,  glanced  at  the 
ournals  of  the  day,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainuig  what 
vas  going  on  in  the  political  world — for  they  cared  little 
ibout  such  information — but  in  order  to  pick  up  a  scan- 
lalous  anecdote  or  story  with  which  they  might  subsequently 
iivert  their  acquaintance.  Others,  and  these  were  the 
Qoisiest  of  the  company,  were  recounting  their  adventvures 
overnight  in  the  streets  and  gambling-houses — telling  how 
they  had  scoured  High  Holborn  and  Chancery-lane,  and 
broken  the  windows  of  those  old  rogues  the  lawyers  abiding 
in  or  near  that  thoroughfare  ;  how  they  had  bravely  battled 
with  the  watch,  what  tremendous  blows  they  had  given  and 
received — in  proof  of  which  latter  assertion  the  plaisters  on 
their  pates  were  exhibited ;  how  they  had  been  captiured,  and 
rescued  as  they  were  being  haled  by  the  constables  and  their 
myrmidons  to  the  round-house ;  and  how  in  the  end  they 
had  come  off  victoriously,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  trophies  in 
the  shape  of  smashed  lanterns,  disabled  rattles,  and  splin- 
tered constables'  staves. 

The  person  to  whom  these  roysteriug  blades  owed  their 
deliverance  from  the  minions  of  the  law  was  no  other  than 
Gage  Monthermer,  who  came  up  most  opportunely  with 
another  band  of  scourers  from  Long-acre  and  Drmy-lane, 
and  speedily  put  the  watchmen  to  rout.  Gage,  it  appeared, 
had  been  drinking  deeply  and  "  roaring  handsomely" — in 
other  words,  he  had  been  creating  terrible  disturbances  in 
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the  quarters  which  he  aud  his  inebriated  companions  ha| 
visited. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  thl 
uninitiated,  that  the  young  bloods  of  the  time,  after  a  har^ 
drinking-bout,  were  wont  to  amuse  themselves  and  cool  thai 
heated  brains  by  scouring  the  streets,  and  insulting  and  mal| 
treating  every  decent  person  they  encountered.    Oceasionallj 
witli  frantic  yells,  whicli  they  termed  "  roaring,"  they  would 
burst  into  the  taverns,  clear  them  of  their  guests,  and  then 
proceed  to  trounce  and  kick   the  waiters.     Daubing   over , 
signs,  wrenching  ofi'  knockers,  breaking  windows,  extinguish-  i 
ing  street  lamps,  and  tripping  up  chairmen,  were  among  thej 
mildest  frolics  of  these  jovial  gentlemen.     Long  ere  this! 
Gage  had  earned  so  much  distinction  amongst  the  scourers,  orl 
.  Mohocks,  as  they  delighted  to  be  called,  that  by  common 
consent  he  had  been  elected  their  chief.     Gage  was  proud  of 
the  title,  and  naturally  enough  attributed  his  election  to  his 
eminent  merits  as  a  scourer ;  but  there  was  another  reason, 
though  this  was  not  put  forward,  which  had  influenced  the 
Mohocks  in  their  choice  of  a  leader.     Such  pranks  as  they 
played  were  not  to  be  committed  altogether  with  impunity. 
Some  one  must  pay  the  piper,  and  who  so  able  to  do  it  as 
Gage  ?     Our  hero  soon  discovered,  that  if  it  was  a  fine  thing! 
(as  surely  it  was)  to  be  chief  of  the  scourers,  it  was  rather; 
expensive  work  to  maintain  the  position ;  aud  that  to  mend 
all  the  windows  brolcen  by  his  followers,  re-gild  and  re-paint 
the  signs  they  had  disfigured,  and  find  new  knockers  for  the 
doors  they  had  injured — to  say  nothing  of  fees  to  watchmen 
and  others,  as  well  as  plaisters  for  broken  heads — he  soon  dis- 
covered, we  say,  that  these  things,  when  of  constant  recur- 
rence, and  coming  upon  himself  alone,  cost  a  trifle. 

Many  of  Gage's  nocturnal  exploits  were  recounted  with 
infinite  zest  by  the  young  bloods  we  liave  described,  and 
great  admiration  was  expressed  at  his  courage  and  skill ;  aU 
agreeing  that  he  well  deserved  to  be  their  leader,  and  only 
regretting  that  ho  could  not  hold  the  post  much  longer. 

Seated  at  a  table,  somewhat  removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  were  four  personages  whom  we  first  met  at  Mon- 
thermer  Castle,  and  who  at  that  time  professed  the  strongest 
regard  for  its  wealthy  owner.     To  listen  to  their  discourse,  it 
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would  seem  that  the  warmth  of  their  friendship  must  have 
considerably  abated.  As  to  assisting  Gage  in  his  hour  of 
need,  such  an  idea  never  for  a  moment  entered  their  heads  ; 
if  it  had,  they  would  have  scouted  it  at  once,  as  arrant  folly. 
From  the  time  when  we  first  encountered  them,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  these  ingrates  had  never  lost  sight  of  their 
dupe.  It  was  not  their  fault  that,  towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  Gage  had  fallen  into  the  bauds  of  a  lower  grade  of 
cheats.  They  had  warned  him,  but  he  would  not  take 
counsel.  When  he  could  lose  his  money  like  a  gentleman — 
lose  it  to  gentlemen — why  should  he  play  with  common 
rooks  at  a  gaming-ordmary — knaves  who  used  false  dice  and 
cramped  boxes  ?     Was  there  ever  such  a  bubble  ! 

These  four  personages,  it  will  be  guessed,  were  Sir  Eandal 
de  Meschines,  Beau  Freke,  Lord  Melton,  and  Brice  Banbury. 
Hark  to  their  discourse. 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  all  up  with  our  friend,  eh,  Sir 
Eandal?"  Brice  Bunbury  remarked. 

'•  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  the  young  baronet  repKed.  '•  He 
lost  five  hundred  pounds  to  me,  two  nights  ago,  at  hazard, 
and  when  I  applied  to  Fairlie  for  the  money  yesterday,  it 
was  refused." 

"  Humph !  that  looks  suspicious  indeed  !"  Brice  exclaimed. 
"  Hitherto  all  his  debts  of  honour  have  been  paid." 

"  He  paid  me  a  thousand  pounds  last  week,"  Beau  Freke 
observed,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  not  played  with  him  since. 
Old  Fairlie  gave  me  a  hint  when  he  handed  over  the  money, 
and  I  have  acted  upon  it," 

"  Fairlie  cautioned  me  at  tlie  same  time,"  Sir  Eandal  said. 
"  Then  you  must  put  up  with  the  loss   with   patience," 
Brice  remarked.     "  You  should  not  have  played  under  such 
circumstances." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  lose  the  money.     He  must  pay  me." 
"  How  the  deuce  is  he  to  manage  it,  if  Fairlie  has  stopped 
the  supplies  r"  Lord  Melton  said.  "  He  owes  me  a  small  bet 
of  a  few  hundreds,  but  I  consider  it  gone." 

"  Your  lordship  will  act  as  you  think  proper,"  Sir  Eandai 
rejoined  ;  '•  but  I  mean  to  be  paid." 

"  Again  I  ask — how  ?"  Lord  Melton  said. 

"  You  v.ill  see,  if  you  remain  here  till  two  o'clock,"  Sir 
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Eandal  returned,  ^Yll-a  a  laugli.  Then  taking  out  his  watch, 
he  added,  "  You  Avon't  have  to  wait  long.  It  only  wants  a 
quarter  of  au  hour  of  the  time." 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  a  young  gentleman  at  an 
adjoining  table,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  been  apparently 
occupied  with  a  newspaper,  looked  up,  and  glanced  at  the 
speaker.    He  did  not,  however,  attract  Sir  Eandal' s  notice. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done,  and  you  will  then 
judge  what  is  likely  to  occur,"  pursued  the  young  baronet, 
coldly.  "  I  have  despatched  a  note  to  Gage  acquainting  him 
with  the  failure  of  my  application  to  Fairlie — and  I'eminding 
him  that  the  debt  is  a  debt  of  honour.  I  have  told  him  I 
shall  be  here  at  the  hour  I  have  just  named,  and  expect 
to  receive  the  money." 

"He  will  send  an  excuse,"  Brice  said. 

"  No,  he  will  not,"  Sir  Eandal  rejoined.  "  He  knows  I  will 
take  no  excuses.  Were  he  to  fail  me,  I  would  publicly  pro- 
claim him  a  defaulter,  and  then  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
honour  would  be  for  ever  blasted." 

"Scoundrel!"  ejaculated  the  listener,  under  his  breath. 

"  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  money  will  be  fortli- 
coming,"  Sir  Eandal  continued.  "  Notwithstanding  old  Tair- 
lie's  protestations  to  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  this  small  sum 
may  be  screwed  out  of  him." 

"  Egad,  I  don't  consider  five  hundred  pounds  a  small  sum," 
Brice  remarked.  "  I  wish  to  goodness  I  possessed  as  mucb. 
But  I  hope  you  won't  proceed  to  extremities  with  Gage. 
Eecollect  how  much  you  have  got  out  of  him — and  how  often 
you  have  feasted  with  him." 

"  I  don't  care,"  the  young  baronet  rejoined.  "  I  must  be 
paid.  Let  me  see,"  lie  added,  again  consulting  his  watcli — 
"  ten  minutes  to  two." 

" By  Jove!  I  begin  to  feel  quite  uneasy,"  Brice  observed, 
rising.     "  I  shall  bo  off." 

"  Sit  down,"  Sir  Eandal  cried,  authoritatively.  "  I  want 
you  to  be  present  at  the  interview." 

"  Interview!"  Brice  exclaimed,  reluctantly  complying  with 
the  injunction.     "  Do  you  think  lie  will  come  in  person  ?" 

"^'ot  a  doubt  of  it.'"' 

"  Tlie  best  tiling  Gage  can  do  to  repair  his  fallen  fortunes 
will  be  to  marry  a  rich  lieircss,"  Beau  Freke  remarked. 
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""Where  is  he  to  find  her  r"  Lord  Melton  laughed. 

"  rairlie's  daughter,  if  she  would  have  him,  would  be  the 
thing  just  now." 

"  Poh !  poh !  old  Fairlie  would  not  now  consent  to  the 
match — much  as  he  once  desired  it,"  Brice  said. 

"A  truce  to  jesting  on  this  subject,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,"  Sir  Eandal  interposed.  "Fairlie  has  promised  me 
his  daughter  in  marriage." 

"Tou  !"  the  beau  ejaculated.  "  Why,  he  has  given  me  a 
like  promise." 

"  With  the  view  of  sowing  discord  between  you,"  Brice 
said ;  "  but  don't  let  him  succeed  in  his  purpose.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  Gage  could  win  her.  It  would  set  him  on  his 
legs  again." 

"  I  tell  you  he  has  no  chance,"  Sir  Eandal  cried,  im- 
patiently. "  Fairlie  knows  too  well  what  he  is  about  to  wed 
her  to  such  an  irreclaimable  spendthrift." 

"Well,  tlien,  there  is  Lucy  Poynings,"  Brice  suggested — 
"  a  charming  girl — far  prettier,  to  my  fancy,  than  Clare 
Fairlie.  If  he  will  promise  to  reform,  and  retire  to  the 
country,  he  may  persuade  her  to  accept  him." 

"  Pshaw  !  she  has  been  long  cured  of  her  siUy  attachment 
to  him,"  Sir  Eandal  replied.  "  Gage  and  myself  have  often 
met  her  at  Eanelagh,  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  other  places, 
and  she  would  not  even  look  at  him." 

"  A  propos  of  Clare  and  Lucy,  do  you  remember  how  he 
drove  oif  with,  them  both  in  Sir  Hugh  Poynings's  travelling 
carriage,  after  the  masquerade  at  Bxuy?"  Beau  Freke  ob- 
served. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  Brice  roared,  "  what  a  laugh  we  had 
at  that  droU  adventure !  It  might  have  been  no  laughing 
matter,  though,  to  Gage.  Ten  to  one  he  had  broken  his 
neck  when  he  upset  the  coach  in  galloping  down  that  steep 
hill.  It  was  lucky  the  poor  girls  inside  were  iininjured.  But 
they  must  have  been  confoundedly  frightened,  as  well  as 
terribly  shaken.  Do  you  recollect  the  woeful  appearance 
they  all  presented  when  they  were  brought  back  to  the 
Angel  ?  The  only  lively  one  amongst  them  was  little  Lettice 
Eougham,  and  she  had  lost  none  of  her  spirit.  Odd,  that  her 
father  should  come  up  just  in  time  to  rescue  them  aU  from 
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their  peril,  and  get  Gage  from  uuder  the  horses'  feet,  or  most 
assuredly  he  would  have  had  his  brains  dashed  out." 

"  Supposing  him  to  have  any,  which  may  admit  of  a 
doubt,"  laughed  Sir  Eandal. 

"  Well,  I  fancied  that  night's  adventure  had  wrought  a 
great  change  in  his  character,"  Brice  continued.  "Eor  a 
few  days,  on  his  return  to  town,  he  seemed  disposed  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  not  to  be  over  fond  of  our  Bocietj. 
Things,  however,  soon  came  round,  and  he  resumed  his  old 
habits." 

"  For  that  we  have  chiefly  to  thank  IMr.  Fairlie,"  Lord 
Melton  remarked. 

"  Tes — because  we  were  necessary  to  him,"  Beau  Freke 
rejoined.  "  I  shall  never  forget  his  alarm  when,  for  a  brief 
space,  he  really  believed  that  Gage  was  abont  to  reform.  He 
thought  his  prize  would  be  snatched  from  him.  Mrs.  Jenyns, 
who  had  been  cast  off,  had  to  be  reinstated  without  delay." 

"  That  was  to  counteract  a  purer  influence  which  had 
begun  to  tell  upon  the  dupe,"  Brice  said.  "If  Gage  had 
been  left  alone  for  another  week  he  wovild  have  married  Lucy 
Poynings — that  is,  if  she  would  have  had  him — and  then  ho 
would  have  bidden  adieu  for  ever  to  Mr.  Pairlie,  and  to  some 
other  of  his  obliging  friends." 

"Not  so  loud,"  Beau  Freke  said;  "I  fancy  the  person  at 
tliat  table,  who  appears  to  be  a  stranger  here,  is  listening 
to  us." 

"  Well,  unless  he  is  a  friend  of  Monthermer's,  he  can  have 
heard  nothing  to  interest  him,"  Lord  Melton  laughed.  "  We 
have  been  talknig  of  no  one  else." 

More  than  once,  the  young  man  referred  to  had  cast  an 
indignant  glance  at  the  speakers,  and  seemed  about  to  inter- 
rupt their  discourse.  But  he  now  took  up  the  newspaper 
again,  and  seemed  occupied  with  it. 

"It  is  two  o'clock!"  Sir  Ilaudal  exclaimed.  "He  won't 
come." 

"  You  are  wrong, — ho  is  hero,"  J5rice  Bunbury  cried.  "  I 
wish  I  could  vanish,"  ho  added  to  himself 

As  the  exclamations  were  uttered.  Gage  entered  the  room, 
and  af^er  returning  the  salutations  of  such  of  the  company 
aa  greeted  him,  he  passed  on  towards  Sir  Randal.     His  ha- 
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bilimentg,  tliougli  rich,  •were  slightly  disordered,  and  he 
looked  more  rakish  than  heretofore.  His  laced  cravat  -was 
carelessly  arranged,  his  pemike  dishevelled,  and  his  featurei 
haggard  and  vrom  by  debauchery  ;  while,  despite  his  eifortd 
to  conceal  it,  there  was  a  visible  embarrassment  in  his  man- 
ner. As  he  approached  the  table  at  which  his  quondam 
friends  were  seated,  Brice  sprang  forward  to  meet  him,  and 
pressed  his  hand  with  affected  warmth.  Beau  Freke  and 
Lord  Melton  were  cordial  enough  in  manner — but  Sir  Ean- 
dal  made  no  advance,  and  merely  bowed  stiffly. 

"  I  knew  you  woxild  be  punctual,  Month ermer,"  he  said. 
"  I  told  our  friends  so." 

'•'  I  must  beg  you  to  accept  my  apology,  Sir  Eandal,"  Gage 
replied.  "  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but 
Pairlie  will  not  make  the  required  advance.  Such  a  paltry 
sum  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  you — I  wiU  pay  you  in  a 
few  days." 

"  Tou  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Monthermer,"  Sir  Eandal  re- 
plied, '•  if  I  remind  you  of  what  I  intimated  in  my  letter, 
that  this  is  a  debt  of  honom*,  and  must  be  repaid  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  your  character  as  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh  !  yes, — that  is  quite  understood.  I  will  pay  it — 1 
mean  to  pay  it — only  give  me  a  few  days.  I  am  a  good  deal 
harassed  at  this  moment." 

"  Tour  perplexities  are  not  likely  to  decrease,  sir,  and  I 
cannot  therefore  grant  yoix  furtlier  delay." 

"  But,  'sdeath  !  what  am  I  to  do,  Sir  Eandal  r"  Gage  cried. 
"  How  am  I  to  raise  the  money  r" 

'■  Ay,  that's  just  it — that's  precisely  what  Lord  Melton 
said,"  Brice  interposed.  "  "Wliat  the  deuce  is  he  to  do  to 
raise  the  money  ?" 

"Tou  should  have  thought  of  this  before,"  Sir  Eandal 
said. 

"  Will  you  lend  me  the  amoimt  for  a  few  days,  Freke  ?" 
Gage  said  to  the  beau,  who,  liowever,  sliook  his  head,  and 
expressed  his  regrets  at  being  compelled  to  decline.  "  Will 
you  oblige  me,  ray  lord?"  Monthermer  added,  appealing 
with  equal  ill-success  to  the  sporting  nobleman.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  in  vain  to  ask  you  ?"  he  concluded,  addressing 
Brice  Bunburv. 
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"  You  shouldn't  need  to  ask  twice,  if  I  had  the  money, 
Monthermer,"  Brice  replied.  "  I'd  lend  it  you  with  all  tne 
pleasure  in  life." 

"  Then  I  must  positively  throw  myself  upon  your  good 
nature  to  hold  me  excused  for  a  few  days  longer,  Sir  Eandal," 
Gage  said  to  the  young  baronet.  "  You  must  take  my  word, 
as  a  gentleman,  for  the  payment  of  the  money." 

"  I  will  not  take  it,"  Sir  Eandal  rejoined,  insolently. 

"  How  !"  Gage  exclaimed,  starting,  and  involuntarily  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  sword.  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  doubted.     I  must  have  satisfaction  for  this  afiront." 

"  Pay  me  the  money,  and  I  will  give  you  satisfaction,  Mr. 
Monthermer.  But  do  not  imagine  I  will  cross  swords  with 
any  man  of  tarnished  honour — and  such  you  will  be  held 
when  once  I  proclaim  you  a  defaulter." 

"Tarnished  honour!"  Gage  cried,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 
"  Can  such  an  opprobrious  term  be  applied  to  me  ?  Have  I 
no  friend  left  ?" 

"  Apparently  not,"  said  the  young  man  desci-ibed  as  seated 
at  an  adjoining  table,  and  who,  as  he  came  forward,  proved 
to  be  Arthiar  Poyniugs.  "  I  will  lend  you  the  money  you 
require,"  he  added,  placing  a  pocket-book  in  Gage's  hands. 
"  Pay  this  honourable  gentleman,"  he  cried,  with  scornful 
emphasis,  and  regarding  Sir  Eandal  with  supreme  contempt. 

"  I  will  not  take  the  money  thus  offered,"  Sir  Eandal  ex- 
claimed. 

"  By  Heaven !  you  sMll  take  it,"  Gage  cried,  opening  the 
pocket-book,  and  forcing  the  baulc-notes  it  contained  upon 
the  young  baronet.  "  Count  them,  sir — count  them  in  the 
presence  of  these  gentlemen,  for  I  will  not  trust  your  word. 
Huzza !  my  honour  is  saved.  Arthur,  I  am  for  over  be- 
holden to  you," 

"  Gratitude  is  all  your  friend  is  likely  to  get,  Monthermer, 
so  it  is  well  to  be  lavish  of  it,"  Sir  Eandal  said.  "  JMr. 
Arthur  Poynings,  you  will  have  an  account  to  settle  with  me. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  wo  have  met — but  if  you  will  afford 
me  anotiicr  opportunity,  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  the  last." 

"I  refuse  your  challenge,  Sir  Eandal,"  Arthur  said. 

"  Refuse  it,  sir  !" 

'•Ay,  utterly  refuse  it — on  the  ground  that  you  arc  a 
sharper — and  as  such  I  will  everywhere  denounce  you." 
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Scarcely  were  these  words  out  of  Arthur's  mouth,  than 
Sir  Eandal's  sword  sprang  from  its  sheath,  and  he  would 
have  attacked  young  Poynings  if  Gage  had  not  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  hurled  him  forcibly  backwards. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  room  was  in  confusion.  All  the 
rest  of  the  company  arose,  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  strife. 
Sir  Eandal  was  so  furiously  exasperated,  that,  fearful  of  mis- 
chief ensuing,  Beau  Freke  and  Lord  Melton  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  get  him  away,  and  witli  difficulty  succeeded  in  re- 
moving him.  "When  order  was  at  last  restored.  Gage  looked 
about  for  Arthur,  to  renew  his  thanks  to  him  for  his  oppor- 
tune assistance,  but  the  young  man  had  disappeared. 


XXVIL 

SHOWING  EOW  Jir.S.  JENTNS  TOOK  A  PEEP  IKTO  MB.  FAIBLIE's  STKONQ-BOX  ; 
AXD  WHAT  SHE  GOT  BT  DOESO  SO. 

Me.  Faielie  was  alone  in  a  spacious  apartment  in  Mon- 
thermer's  magnificent  mansion  in  Dover-street.  "We  call 
the  house  Monthermer's — but  only  by  courtesy — for  in 
reality  it  belonged  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  chamber. 
The  room  we  propose  to  inspect  lay  at  the  back,  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  opened  upon  a  garden,  iu  which  there  were 
some  fine  trees,  now  of  course  in  full  foliage,  since  it  was 
summer  season.  Between  the  lofty  windows  and  the  table 
at  which  the  steward  was  seated  stood  a  screen,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  overlooked  from  without.  The  trees  inter- 
cepted the  sunshine,  and  the  tall  screen  further  dai-kened  the 
chamber,  and  gave  it  a  gloomy  air.  The  furniture,  too,  was 
dingy,  and  the  walls — where  not  occupied  with  bookcases — 
were  hung  ^vith  choice  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  school. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  library,  or  study,  and  had  been  the 
favourite  retreat  of  the  Honouriible  Sackville  Spencer,  the 
former  possessor  of  the  house,  who  used  to  pass  many  hours 
of  each  day  within  it  in  the  society  of  his  beloved  authors. 
All  the  rest  of  the  mansion  had  been  newly  and  splendidly 
furnished  by  Gage  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  but  this  room 
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was  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original  state  to  please  Fairlie, ' 
who  made  choice  of  it  for  his  own  occupation.  Here  he 
passed  as  many  hours  daily  as  the  lettered  Sackville  Spencer 
had  been  wont  to  pass,  but  in  very  different  studies.  Our 
steward,  it  will  be  readily  conceived,  made  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  divines,  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  had  no  greater  taste  for  art 
than  for  literature.  He  might  sometimes  condescend  to  look 
at  the  pictures ;  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  noticed  the  marble 
busts  on  the  pedestals,  whose  cold  gaze  seemed  to  regard 
him  as  an  intruder  on  their  sanctuary.  The  only  books  that 
engrossed  him  Avere  account-books,  while  the  sole  object  on  i 
the  walls  that  he  deemed  worthy  of  attention  was  a  plan  of' 
Monthermer's  Suffolk  property.  Whenever  he  had  a  few 
minutes  to  spare,  or  sought  relaxation  from  his  self-imposed 
toils,  he  would  plant  himself  before  tliis  map,  and  tracing 
out  with  his  finger  the  boundaries  of  some  particular  plot  of 
land,  would  consider  whether  any  change,  beneficial  to  him- 
self (for  he  now  regarded  himself  as  owner  of  the  estates), 
could  be  effected.  In  fiict,  he  was  always  making  what  he  con- 
sidered improvements  in  the  property,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  wishes  or  convenience  of  the  tenants  ;  offering 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  a  notable  contrast  to  old 
Squire  "Warwick.  There  was  little  else  worth  remarking  in 
the  room  ;  but  we  may  just  mention,  tliat  on  the  left  of  the 
fireplace  was  a  deep  closet,  the  door  of  which  now  stood  par- 
tially open  ;  while  beyond  the  closet,  and  nearer  the  garden, 
was  a  side  door,  communicating  by  a  short  passage  with  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  forming  a  private  entrance  to  the 
library :  a  moans  of  access  never  used,  except  by  Pairlie 
himself,  or  with  his  permission.  Witliin  reach  of  the  stew- 
ard, at  the  moment  we  liave  chosen  for  intruding  on  his  pri-<; 
vacy,  was  a  large  strong-box,  provided  with  double  locks, 
and  secured  by  broad  bands  of  iron.  This  mysterious- 
looking  cheat  was  ordinarily  deposited  for  better  security  in 
the  closet,  but  had  been  brought  out  on  that  morning,  iu; 
order  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  certain  documents 
wliich  it  contained. 

Mr.  Fairlio  had  been  occupied  with  his  accounts  for  more 
than  five  hours,  verifying  entries  by  reference  to  vouchers 
and  mcmorandum-booky,  and   casting  up  long  columns  of 
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figures.  He  Lad  just  brought  his  labours  to  an  end, — ap- 
parently to  bis  entire  satisfaction,  for  as  he  closed  the  pon- 
derous ledger  and  fastened  its  brazen  clasps,  a  triumphant 
smile  played  upon  his  countenance.  He  then  turned  round 
in  his  chair,  unlocked  the  strong-box,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
placing  a  bundle  of  papers  within  it,  when  the  side  door  we 
have  alluded  to  suddenly  opened,  and  admitted  Mrs.  Jenyns. 

The  smUe  on  the  steward's  countenance  instantly  faded 
away,  and  gave  place  to  a  very  diflferent  expression.  He  did 
not  like  to  be  disturbed,  and  showed  his  displeasure. 

"  "What  business  have  you  to  come  in  by  that  door, 
madam?"  he  exclaimed,  sharply.  "Tou  know  it's  against 
orders.  I  must  beg  you  to  withdraw.  I  am  particularly 
engaged  at  this  moment." 

The  pretty  actress,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  what  he 
said,  but  springing  forward,  arrested  him  before  he  could 
shut  down  the  lid  of  the  chest. 

"  I've  often  longed  to  see  the  contents  of  that  strong-box," 
she  cried,  "and  now  I  can  gratify  my  curiosity.  AVTiat's 
here  ?"  she  added,  snatching  at  some  parchments,  and  carry- 
ing them  ofi"  towards  the  window.  "  As  I  live,  a  mortgage 
from  .Gage  de  Monthermer  of  certain  lands  and  farms  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk  to  Felix  Fairlie  fo^  forty  thousand  pounds ! 
AVhy,  bless  me,  Fairlie,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  lent 
Gage  forty  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"  Never  mind  what  I've  lent  him.  Give  me  back  the 
deed." 

"Kot  till  Fve  examined  it,"  she  continued.  ""What  does 
this  memorandum  mean,  Fairlie  ?" 

"  It  means  that  the  mortgage-money  not  being  paid  when 
due,  the  power  of  redemption  has  been  cut  off.  In  plain 
terms,  the  lands  are  forfeited  to  me." 

'•  Very  sharp  practice  on  your  part,  in  sooth,  Mr.  Fairlie. 
The  estates,  I  conclude,  must  be  worth  at  least  double  the 
sum  lent  upon  them  r" 

"Possibly  so,"  the  steward  replied,  drily. 

"  Thrice  as  much,  I  dare  say,  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
Now  I'll  be  bound,  Fairlie,  you  have  gained  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  this  transaction  ?" 

"Nonsense!  madam.     How  absurdly  you  talk." 

"  Not  so  absurdly,  sir.    But  I've  not  done  yet.    Lud  ha' 
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mercy!  here's  anotlier  mortgage  on  other  laiiis  iu  Suffolk, 
—-including  the  park  and  castle  !" 

"  And  here  again  I've  been  compelled  to  foreclose,  madam 
— to  foreclose — d'ye  understand  ?" 

"  To  act  the  Jew,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Tou  say  you  were 
compelled  to  take  this  rigorous  course ;  but  I  fancy  very 
little  compulsion  was  required.  In  one  way  or  other,  you 
appear  to  have  got  hold  of  all  poor  Monthermer's  property." 

"  Poor  Monthermer  !"  the  steward  echoed,  with  a  sneer. 
"  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  to  feel  compassion  for  hiui  ? 
You  had  no  scruple  in  helping  to  pluck  the  pigeon.  I  can 
count  your  gains  exactly  if  I  choose — but  in  round  numbers 
I  may  say  that  you  have  lightened  Monthermer's  purse  to 
the  tune  of  some  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

""Well,  that's  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  your  gains, 
Eairlie.     Besides,  I've  lost  all  my  profits  at  play." 

"  "Whose  fault  is  that,  pray  ?  I  manage  to  keep  my  win- 
nings ;  and  since  you  desire  to  know  what  they  are,  I'll  tell 
you."  So  saying,  he  took  her  hand,  and  directed  her  atten- 
tion to  the  plan  hanging  against  the  wall. 

"  Look  there,  madam.  All  you  behold  upon  that  map  is 
mine — those  domains — that  castle — those  villages — those 
farms — those  moorlands — those  hills — that  broad  tract 
stretching  from  fifteen  miles  inland  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
German  Ocean — all  belong  to  me!" 

"  What  a  large  landed  proprietor  you  have  contrived  to 
make  yourself,  Pairlie  !  But  let  mo  ask  you,  my  good  sir — 
and,  since  nobody  is  by  to  hear  you  except  myself,  you  may 
answer  with  sincerity — do  you  think  all  this  property  has 
been  acquired  honestly?" 

"  Just  as  honestly  as  if  it  had  been  bought  in  the  ordinary 
t\ay.  I  have  done  no  more  than  any  one  else  would  have 
done  \inder  like  circumstances." 

"  Oh,  fie !  you  abominable  hypocrite !  Why,  if  you  had 
not  played  the  extortioner  witli  Gage,  he  would  still  be  aa 
well  oft"  as  any  gentleman  in  Suffolk.  For  every  thousand 
pounds  lent  him  you  have  exacted  three.  Tou  are  a  terrible 
usurer,  Fatrlie — a  perfect  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Pray,  are 
you  in  funds  now  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  to  inquire  whether  I  hold  any  stock  of 
money  belonging  to  Gage,  I  answer, '  No  '  " 
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"  Then  I'm  almost  afraid  it  is  useless  to  ask  you  to  cash 
me  this  order  from  him — a  mere  trifle — a  few  hundreds  ?" 

"  Quite  useless.  I  have  closed  accounts  with  Mr.  Mon- 
thermer,  and  will  make  no  more  adrances.  I  am  already  on 
the  wrong  side.  Henceforth,  he  must  raise  money  where  he 
can,  and  how  he  can.  He  gets  no  more  from  me — of  that 
you  may  rest  assiu'ed.  He  must  pay  his  debts, — or  go  to 
gaol!" 

"  Gro  to  gaol !     Ton  hard-hearted  old  wretch !" 

"  I  must  speak  plainly,  madam,  or  you  wiU.  affect  to  mis- 
understand me.  Tour  rich  adorer  is  ruined — absolutely 
ruined.  I  recommend  you,  as  a  friend,  to  find  another  lover 
— equally  wealthy  if  you  can — and  equally  lavish.  Let  me 
relieve  you  from  these  parchments." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  took  the  deeds  from  her,  and  placed 
them  carefully  within  the  box.  "While  he  was  thus  employed, 
Mrs.  Jenyns  came  stealthily  behind  hira,  and  peeped  over  his 
shoulder  "^at  the  contents  of  the  chest — showing  by  her  ges- 
tures that  she  had  made  some  discovery  which  she  fancied  of 
importance.  Satisfied  with  the  information  she  had  acquired, 
she  drew  back  quietly. 

"When  Eairlie  had  locked  up  the  chest,  he  turned  to  her, 
and  said  hastily,  "  I  wait  your  further  commands,  madam  ? 
Pray  be  brief.     I  have  told  you  I  am  busy." 

"  Oh !  I've  not  the  least  desire  to  prolong  the  interview. 
AH  I  want  is  cash  for  this  order." 

"  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  most  fully,  as  I  con- 
ceived, that  I  cannot  pay  it.  'Mr.  Monthermer  ought  not  to 
have  given  it  to  you.  He  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  his  po- 
sition. For  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue all  payments  on  his  account.  Tou  may  have  heard 
that  I  yesterday  refused  him  five  hundred  pounds  to  pay  a 
debt  of  honour  to  Sir  Eandal  de  Meschines." 

"  A  very  mean  trick  of  you,  Fairlie.  I  hope  you  heard 
how  nobly  Arthur  Poynings  behaved  to  him.  But  come,  sir. 
I  must  have  the  monev.     I  won't  stir  without  it." 

"  Tou  won't,  eh  ?"  ' 

"  Positively  not.  Hitherto  I  have  been  your  accomplice 
— now  I  mean  to  act  on  my  own  account.  I  am  sure  you 
don't  wish  to  make  me  an  enemy,  Pairlie." 

"  If  I  should  be  so  unfortunate — owing  to  my  refusal  to 
m2 
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comply  with  your  demands — I  sliall  regret  it ;  but  it  cannot 
be  helped." 

"  Indeed  you  will  regret  it,  Fairlie — and  with  good  reason. 
I  can  do  you  a  mischief — and  I  wiU." 

"  Poll!  poh  !     I  laugh  at  such  silly  threats,  madam." 

"  You  may  laugh  now,  sir,  but  you  won't  laugh  when  I 
give  Gage  some  information  which  I  have  derived  from  a 
peep  into  your  strong-box." 

"  'Sdeath !  what  d'ye  mean  ? — what  do  you  fancy  you  have 
discovered?" 

"  Quite  enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  pay  me  a 
thousand  pounds  to  hold  my  tongue." 

"  Accursed  jade  !  wliat  can  she  have  seen  ?"  Fairlie  mut- 
tered. "  She  must  have  detected  sometliiug,  or  she  woidd  not 
assume  so  bold  a  front. — Well,  madam,  we  have  always  been 
good  friends,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  break  with  you.  You 
shall  have  this  thousand  pounds.  But  mind !  not  in  payment 
of  Gage's  order." 

"  As  you  please  about  that.  Provided  I  get  the  money  I 
am  content.  I  thought  you  would  prove  reasonable,"  she 
added,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

Pairlie  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  to  write  out  a  memo- 
randum. AVlille  tlie  actress  signed  it,  he  unlocked  a  drawer, 
and  taking  from  it  a  pile  of  bauk-notes,  handed  them  to  her. 

"You  mustn't  trouble  me  again,"  he  said. 

"I  make  no  promises,"  she  replied. 

"  Mrs.  Jenyns,"  Fairlie  remarked,  rising, "  before  wo  part, 
let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Believe  me,  nothing 
more  is  to  be  got  from  Gage.  For  your  own  sake  I  advise 
you  to  leave  him  at  once.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  you  should 
stay  so  long." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  abandoning  him  at  present,  Mr. 
Fairlie.  I  do  not  think  so  badly  of  his  case  as  you  would  have 
mo  do.     He  may  yet  come  round." 

"  Never !  Ilia  case  is  hopeless,  I  tell  you,"  the  steward  ex- 
claimed, almost  iiercely.  "  If  you  were  inclined  to  listen  to 
mo — but  I  sec  you  are  not,"  ho  added,  checking  himself. 
"  Good  day,  madam.     Do  as  you  please." 

"  I  thiuic  I  ought  to  tell  you  how  I  intend  to  employ  tho 
money  you  have  gvion  me  so  oblifi;iu£;ly,  ^Mr.  Faii'lie." 
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"  I  care  not  how  you  employ  it — in  some  folly — at  the 
gaming-table,  no  doubt." 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  will  be  devoted  to  the  repayment 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings." 

"  Zounds !  madam.     Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  The  other  five  hundred  will  be  used  in  an  experiment 
which  I  hope  may  help  to  retrieve  Gage's  fortunes." 

"  Eetrieve  them ! — pay  Arthur  Poynings  !  Give  me  back 
the  money.  Tou  have  obtained  it  under  false  pretences. 
Tou  have  robbed  me." 

But  with  a  loud  derisive  laugh  the  actress  broke  from  him, 
and  made  a  rapid  exit  by  the  same  way  she  had  entered  the 
room. 


XXVIIT. 

FHOII  WHICH  IT  WOTTLD  APPEAR  THAT  ME.  FAIF.LIE  SOMETTUES  PROMISED 
MORE  THAN  HE  ISTEXDED  TO  PERFORM. 

Me.  Faiblie  was  highly  incensed.  He  paced  to  and  fro 
for  some  time,  and  had  scarcely  recovered  hisu  equanimity, 
when  the  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  opened,  and 
Pudsey  entered  to  announce  Sir  Eandal  de  Meschines.  The 
baronet  was  close  at  hand  and  could  not  be  refused.  So, 
though  he  would  willingly  have  declined  to  see  him,  Fairlie 
put  on  a  gracious  aspect,  and  saluting  his  unwelcome  visitor, 
offered  him  a  seat. 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  what  took  place  at  "NVhite's 
yesterday,  Fairlie  P'  Sir  Eandal  observed,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  "  Since  then,  I  have  sent  a  friend  to  young 
Poynings,  but  he  refuses  me  satisfaction  for  the  insult 
offered." 

"  But  you  won't  let  him  escape  r"  Fairlie  cried. 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score.  I  will  force  him  into 
a  duel,  and  then " 

"  Eun  him  through  the  lungs — eh  ?  Quite  right — quite 
right !     I  hate  the  fellow  as  much  as  you  do,  Sir  Eandal. 
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By-the-by,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  tbat  Mrs.  Jenyna 
is  about  to  repay  him  the  money  he  lent  Gage  yesterday." 

"  Mrs.  Jenyns  repay  him !"  the  baronet  exclaimed,  with 
unaffected  astonishment.  "  I  should  as  soon  have  expected 
Gage  to  pay  his  debts.  "What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  Has  she 
conceived  a  sudden  caprice  for  young  Poynings  ?  If  so,  I'll 
nip  the  amour  in  the  bud.  Plague  take  her  !  Peg  is  like  all 
the  rest  of  her  fickle  sex."  Then  suddenly  changing  his  man- 
ner, he  added,  "  "When  is  this  bubble  to  burst  ?  Everybody 
is  talking  of  the  occuiTeuce  at  White's  yesterday,  and  as  it 
is  now  generally  known  tbat  Gage  cannot  pay  even  a  debt  of 
honour,  all  his  acquaintance  will  fight  shy  of  him.  You  ap-j 
pear  not  to  know  what's  going  on  outside  the  house,  Pairlie.i 
The  doors  are  beset  by  importunate  creditors.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  endure  much  longer." 

"  I  don't  intend  it  should.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
call  here  to-morrow.  Sir  Eandal,  and  inquire  for  Mr.  Mon- 
thermer,  you  will  find  he  has  suddenly  left  town — on  urgent 
business." 

'     "Oh!  you  mean  to  speed  him  off  into  the  country — to 
Monthermer  Castle,  eh  ?" 

"  lie  shall  never  set  foot  inside  the  Castle  again  with  my 
consent ;  and  I  don't  think  his  journey  is  likely  to  be  a  long 
one.  His  first  halt  will  be  at  the  Pleet,  where  he  will  probably 
remain  for  a  few  months."  ^  ■. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  cried  the  baronet,  laughing  at  the  jest.     | 

"  I  have  planned  it  all,"  Fairlio  pursued;  "  his  arrest  will 
take  place  this  very  day.  Of  course,  I  shan't  appear  in  the 
matter,  but  the  acting  creditor,  Mr.  Nibbs,  is  merely  my  in- 
strument. As  to  the  clamorous  fellows  whom  you  saw  outside 
the  house,  not  one  of  them  will  get  a  farthing.  My  claims  are 
paramount.     They  can  touch  nothing." 

"  Egad,  you  are  a  devilish  clever  fellow,  Fairlie.  I  have  an 
infinite  respect  for  you.  And  now,  since  you  are  fully  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  oiu*  arrangcmcii.t  respecting  your  daugh- 
ter, it  is  time  to  bring  it  befoi'o  you." 

"  Nay,  Sir  Eandal,  it  is  premature  to  touch  upon  it  now. 
"Whatever  I  may  be  in  reality,  I  am  not  yet  ostensibly  master 
of  the  property.  Once  in  possession,  I  shall  be  willing  to  listea 
to  your  proposals." 

'"'  My  proposals  !     'Sdoath  !  air,  I  have  gone  beyond  pro- 
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posals.  The  affair  is  settled.  I  require  fulfilment  of  our 
compact." 

"  Fulfilled  it  shall  be  in  due  time,  Sir  Eandal.  "Why 
should  you  doubt  me  ?" 

"  Because — but  no  matter — I  won't  be  left  in  any  un- 
certainty. I  must  be  satisfied  your  daughter  "will  accept  me." 

"  Tou  will  only  defeat  your  object  by  precipitancy,  Sir 
Bandal.  I  must  have  time  to  prepare  her.  She  has  been  very 
ill  of  late — very  ill  indeed — and  I  have  been  so  much  en- 
gaged in  winding  up  Monthermer's  affairs  that  I  have  had 
no  time  to  think  of  anything  else — but  I  will  attend  to  this 
business  immediately." 

At  this  juncture,  a  seasonable  interruption  was  offered  by 
Pudsey.  The  butler  came  to  say  that  'Mx.  Treke  was  Avith- 
,  out,  and  desired  to  have  a  word  with  ]Mr.  Pairlie. 

"  Say  Mr.  Fairlie  is  engaged,  Pudsey,"  Sir  Eandal  cried. 

'•  Hold,  Pudsey !"  the  steward  interposed ;  "  I  must  see 
Mr.  Preke." 

The  butler  bowed,  and  retired. 

"  'Sdeath !  this  is  provoking,"  Sir  Eandal  cried.  "  I  don't 
want  to  meet  Preke.  I'll  leave  by  the  private  door,  as  I  have 
often  done  before." 

"  Pray  do  so,  Sir  Eandal,"  the  steward  cried,  delighted  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

"  Have  a  care  how  you  attempt  to  play  me  false,  Pairlie  !" 
the  baronet  cried,  proceeding  towards  the  side  door  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  passing  out.  But  perceiving  that  the  steward's 
back  was  turned,  he  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  as  quickly 
closed  it ;  contriving  to  slip,  unobserved,  behind  the  screen. 
The  next  moment  Beau  Preke  was  ushered  in  by  Pudsey. 

"  I  dare  say  you  guess  my  errand,  Pairlie?"  Beau  Preke 
remarked,  as  soon  as  the  butler  had  withdrawn. 

"  Tou  give  me  credit  for  greater  penetration  than  I  pos- 
sess, sir,"  the  steward  replied,  bowing.  "I  am  not  aware 
to  what  circumstances  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  this  morning." 

"  Eeally — ^you  surprise  me.  I  fancied  you  would  expect 
me  to  complete  the  terms  of  our  arrangement." 

"In  my  turn,  I  must  express  surprise,  Mr.  Preke.  I 
thought  all  our  arrangements  were  concluded." 

"  Tou  affect  an  astonishment  wliioh  I  am  sure  vou  do  not 
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feel,  Fairlie.  But  there  is  no  need  of  circumlocution.  I 
will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  My  errand  refers  to  your 
daughter." 

"  Tou  have  heard,  then,  of  her  illness,  and  are  come  to 
inquire  about  her  ?" 

"  Her  illness !  no.     I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious." 

"■  I  hope  not,  also,  sir ;  but  I  have  been  very  uneasy  about 
her — very  uneasy,  I  assure  you." 

"  She  has  always  appeared  charming  whenever  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  beholding  her,"  Beau  Freke  replied,  looking 
as  if  he  did  not  place  implicit  credence  in  the  steward's 
assertions.  After  coughing  slightly,  he  added,  "I  cannot 
believe  you  design  to  behave  unhandsomely  to  me,  Pairlie, 
though  my  confidence  in  you  has  been  somewhat  shaken  by 
finding  you  have  promised  your  daughter  to  Sir  Eandal." 

"  May  I  ask  from  whom  you  derived  your  information, 
sir?" 

"  Prom  the  best  authority — Sir  Eandal  himself." 

"  Sir  Eandal  is  the  very  worst  authority  you  could  have, 
my  dear  Mr.  Preke.     He  has  a  motive  for  deceiving  you."  | 

•"  Then  you  deny  having  given  him  such  a  promise  ?"         ! 

"  Flatly  deny  it.  He  has  often  spoken  to  me  about  my 
daughter,  and,  being  desirous  to  continue  on  good  terms  with 
him,  I  have  not  altogether  discouraged  him.  He  has  con- 
strued some  slight  expressions  of  assent  on  my  part  into  an 
absolute  promise — that  is  all." 

"This  alters  my  view  of  the  matter,  unquestionably, 
Fairlie.  I  can  quite  understand  wliy  you  should  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  Sir  Randal ;  and  I  can  also  readily  tmderstand 
how  his  vanity  may  have  led  him  to  believe  he  would  be 
irresistible  Avith  the  young  lady — but  he  would  never  do  for 
her  husband." 

"  jN^ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Freke — never.  Sir  Eandal  is  the 
very  last  ])erson  I.  should  desire  for  a  son-in-law,  while  you 
are  the  first  I  should  select.  I  assure  you  I  should  esteem 
it  a  high  honour  to  be  connected  with  a  gentleman  of  your 
character." 

Of  course  not  a  syllable  of  these  remarks  was  lost  upon 
Sir  Eandal  as  he  stood  behind  the  screen,  and  he  liad  some 
difficulty  ill  controlling  his  rage. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  yotu-  good  opinion,  Fairlie,"  Beau 
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Freke  said ;  "  and  I  have  now  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to 
ratify  our  agreement  by  at  once  affiancing  me  to  your 
daughter." 

"  I  must  crave  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  my  dear  jMt.  Freke. 
As  soon  as  Monthermer's  affairs  are  entirely  settled  I  will 
attend  to  the  matter  ;  but  just  at  this  moment  I  have  more 
on  my  hands  than  I  can  easily  manage  ;  neither  do  I  think 
the  present  a  favourable  opportunity,  so  far  as  my  daughter  is 
concerned.     She  is  far  too  unwell  to  be  troubled  just  now." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  her  illness,"  Beau  Freke 
thought.  "The  rascal  means  to  throw  me  over.  But  I'll 
tie  lum  down. — Xo  occasion  in  the  world  to  trouble  Miss 
Fairlie,"  he  added,  aloud.  "  Eeduce  your  promise  to  \vriting, 
and  I  shall  be  perfectly  content." 

"A  written  promise,  Mr.  Freke  !  "W^on't  mv  word  suf- 
fice ?" 

"  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  have  some  evidence  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  parties.  I  must  have  a  Avritten  undertaking, 
with  a  penalty — a  heavy  penalty — in  case  of  non-performance. 
Tou  have  taught  me  caution,  Fairlie." 

Thus  driven  into  a  corner,  Fairlie  scarcely  knew  what  to 
do,  and  Sir  Eandal  was  considering  whether  he  should  step 
forward  and  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  when,  to  the  steward's 
inexpressible  relief,  Mr.  Pudsey  again  made  his  appearance, 
and  said  that  INIiss  Fairlie  had  just  arrived,  and  wished  to  be 
admitted  to  her  father's  presence  without  delay. 

The  steward  replied  that  he  would  see  her  in  a  moment, 
and  as  Pudsey  withdrew,  he  added,  "  "We  will  settle  this 
matter  some  other  time,  my  dear  !Mr.  Freke.  Tou  must  not 
meet  my  daughter.  Pass  through  the  private  door,  sir — 
there  ! — you  know  the  way.  Quick,  sir,  quick  ! — she'll  be 
here  before  you  are  gone." 

FairHe  fancied  he  had  got  rid  of  his  troublesome  visitor. 
But  he  was  mistaken.  Beau  Freke  practised  the  same 
manceuvre  as  Sir  Eandal,  and  with  equal  dexterity  and 
success.  But,  instead  of  gliding  behind  the  screen,  he 
slipped  into  the  closet,  the  door  of  which,  we  have  said,  stood 
conveniently  open.  He  had  scarcely  ensconced  himself  in 
this  hiding-place,  when  Clare  Fairlie  entered  the  room. 
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XXIX. 

hov,'  clare  faielie  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  her  father  to  pay 
gage's  debts. 

Paielie  liad  not  exceeded  the  truth  in  declaring  that  his 
daughter  was  unwell ;  but  she  was  far  worse  than  he  sup- 
posed. In  appearance  she  was  greatly  altered  since  we  first 
beheld  her.  Her  beauty  was  unimpaired ;  but  it  now  in- 
spired uneasiness,  rather  than  excited  admiration.  To  look 
at  her,  you  could  not  help  apprehending  that  the  insidious 
disease  which  seeks  its  victims  amongst  the  fairest  and  most 
delicate  had  begun  its  work  upon  her  already  fragile  frame. 
Her  complexion  was  transparently  clear,  and  tinged  with  a 
hectic  flush,  which  heightened  the  lustre  of  her  large  dark 
eyes.  A  settled  melancholy  sat  upon  her  marble  brow,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  lassitude  about  her  that  proclaimed 
extreme  debility.  I 

Since  their  arrival  in  town,  now  more  than  three  months  ^ 
ago,  Fairlie  had  seen  little  of  his  daughter.  He  had  pro- 
vided apartments  for  her  in  Jermyn-street,  at  the  house  of  an 
elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Lacj,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
she  had  resided  there,  during  tlie  whole  of  the  time,  with 
only  one  attendant,  Lettice  llougham.  Tairlie  was  so  much 
occupied  with  Monthermcr's  afiuirs — so  bent  upon  bringing 
his  machinations  to  a  successful  issue — tliat  he  had  little 
leisure  for  the  performance  of  domestic  duties.  Clare  never 
came  near  him,  and  a  week  would  sometimes  elapse  between 
liis  visits  to  her.  Ever  since  the  occurrence  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  when  Clare  had  meditated  flight,  and  accident  ^ 
only  had  brought  her  back,  an  estrangement  had  taken  place 
between  father  and  daughter.  Eairlie  could  not  altogether 
forgive  her  disobedience,  and  she  only  consented  to  remain 
with  him,  on  condition  that  she  was  no  longer  to  be  compelled 
to  reside  under  Mouthermer's  roof. 

Poor  Clare's  existence  was  blighted.  She  had  ceased  to 
take  interest  in  almost  all  that  yielded  pleasure  to  persons  of 
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her  own  age ;  neither  mixing  in  society  nor  going  to  any 
public  places  of  amusement ;  and  avoiding  in  her  walks,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  spots  to  which  gay  crowds  resorted. 
One  friend  was  constant  to  her.  Lucy  Poynings  strove  to 
dispel  her  gloom,  and  beheld  with  great  anxiety  the  inroads 
that  secret  sorrow  was  making  upon  her  health.  But  even 
Lucy's  well-meant  efforts  failed.  In  vain  did  the  lively  girl 
essay  to  tempt  the  poor  sufferer  with  glowing  descriptions  of 
fetes  and  reviews,  of  operas  and  theatres,  of  ridottos  at  Mary- 
lebone  Gardens,  and  masquerades  at  Eanelagh — Clare  was 
not  to  be  moved.  She  could  not  even  be  prevailed  upon  to 
go  into  the  Parks  or  to  the  Mall,  except  at  such  hours  as  she 
knew  no  one  was  likely  to  be  there — much  to  Lettice 
Eougham's  discontent.  But  we  must  not  do  Lettice  an 
injustice.  The  little  damsel,  though  volatile,  had  a  really 
good  heart,  and  felt  the  sincerest  sympathy  for  her  young 
mistress.  She  often  shed  tears  on  her  account,  and  declared 
her  belief  to  Lucy  that  Miss  Clare  was  dying  of  a  broken 
heart.     And  Lucy  began  to  share  her  apprehensions. 

The  person  who  was  last  to  notice  the  altered  state  of 
Clare's  health  was  the  very  first  who  ought  to  have  discerned 
it ;  and  he  might  have  continued  still  longer  xmconscious  of 
the  change — for  Clare  made  no  complaint  to  him — if  Mrs. 
Lacy  had  not  thought  it  her  duty  to  communicate  her  mis- 
givings to  him.  To  do  him  justice,  Fairlie  was  greatly 
shocked.  He  enjoined  that  every  attention  should  be  paid 
his  daughter,  and  that  she  should  have  the  best  advice.  Mrs, 
Lacy  shook  her  head  despondingly,  as  if  she  thought  this 
would  be  of  no  avail ;  but  she  promised  compliance.  For 
several  days  after  this,  Fairlie  was  extremely  solicitous  about 
Clare,  and  paid  her  frequent  visits,  but  by  degrees  he  becanie 
less  uneasy,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  persuading  himsell' 
that  his  fears  were  groundless.  Clare  was  iU,  no  doubt — 
but  not  dangerously  so.  And  he  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  because,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Lacy's  entreaties,  she 
declined  all  medical  advice.  Fairlie' s  heart  was  so  hardened 
by  covetousness,  that  it  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  tender 
emotion,  and  in  his  blind  pursuit  of  gain  he  cared  not  if  he 
sacrificed  aU  that  should  have  been  dear  to  him.  Compared 
with  the  vast  stake  for  which  he  was  playing,  all  other 
matters  appeared  of  minor  interest ;  but  v,-hen  the  object  he 
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aimed  at  was  obtained,  he  promised  himself  to  watch  over 
his  daughter  carefully.  Meantime  (so  he  thought),  she  coxild 
take  little  harm, 

From  what  has  been  premised,  it  will  be  easily  imagined 
that  Clare's  unexpected  visit  occasioned  her  father  great  sur-. 
pri^e,  and  some  little  misgiving.  Both  were  silent  for  a  few' 
minutes,  during  which  Fairlie  regarded  her  with  natural 
anxiety.  She  had  evidently  collected  all  her  energies  for  the 
interview — and  the  flush  on  her  cheek  deceived  him.  He 
thought  her  looking  better ;  and  told  her  so, 

"  I  know  not  if  I  am  better  or  worse,"  she  replied,  in 
feeble  accents ;  "  but  I  did  not  come  to  speak  about  my  ail- 
ments.    What  I  have  to  say  relates  to  yourself  and  Gage." 

Fairlie's  brow  darkened,  and  he  appeared  disposed  to 
check  her. 

"  Father,  I  beseech  you  to  listen  to  me,"  she  pursued. 
"  You  have  wronged  this  young  man,  who  was  entrusted  to 
your  care,  and  over  whose  interests  it  was  your  duty  to 
watch,  grievously  wronged  him — but  it  is  not  too  late  to  re-; 
medy  the  injustice." 

The  steward  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

"  For  the  sake  of  his  father,  who  was  your  patron,  and  to 
whom  you  owe  everything — for  the  poor  misguided  youn^ 
man's  own  sake,  whom  you  once  professed  to  regard — for  mj 
sake,  if  you  have  any  love  left  for  me — I  implore  you  to  savd 
him." 

Still  Fairlie  maintained  an  obstinate  silence. 

"  Do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  my  entreaties.  Speak  to^ 
me,  I  beg  of  you."  '' 

"  What  can  I  say  ?    I  can  do  nothing  for  him." 

"  Father,"  Clare  said,  with  a  solemn  earnestness,  "this  is 
the  last  recjuest  I  liave  to  make  of  you.  Discharge  Gage's 
debts.     Set  him  free." 

"What  monstrous  absurdity  yow  talk,  girl!"  Fairlie 
cried,  angrily.  "  I  pay  this  prodigal's  debts.  Stuff  and  non- 
sense! What  good  would  it  do  him  if  I  did?  He  would 
be  exactly  in  the  same  position  two  months  hence.  I  am 
sorry  you  have  troubled  yourself  to  come  to  me,  Clare,  if  this; 
is  your  sole  business.  Believe  mo,  Gage  deserves  no  consi-| 
deration."  I 

"  Ho  deserves  every  consideration  on  your  part,  father,    ]| 
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am  told  lie  is  ia  danger  of  arrest.  Is  this  true  ?  Tou  do  not 
deny  it.  Father,  will  you  stand  by  quietly  and  allow  the 
son  of  your  benefactor  to  be  dragged  to  gaol  ?  Oh !  shame ! 
shame !" 

And  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

"  The  law  must  take  its  course.  I  cannot  prevent  it," 
Fairlie  said,  ia  an  inexorable  voice. 

"  Do  you  tell  me  tliis  ?"  Clare  cried,  raising  her  head,  and 
regarding  him  scornfully. 

"  Well  then,  I  xcovit  prevent  it — if  vou  will  have  the 
truth." 

Clare  made  an  effort,  and  arose. 

"  Farewell,  father !"  she  said;  "  we  meet  no  more  in  this 
world." 

"  Sit  down,  girl — sit  down,"  Fairlie  cried.  "  I  entreat — I 
command  you.  It  is  for  you,  and  you  alone,  that  I  have 
laboured  to  acquire  a  fortune.  I  have  no  other  child — no 
other  object  of  affection.  All  will  be  yours  one  day.  Why 
should  my  gains  be  wasted  on  a  prodigal  ?" 

"  G-ive  him  back  his  own.     I  will  have  none  of  it." 

"  Clare,  you  drive  me  mad.  Let  things  take  their  course. 
He  must  have  a  severe  lesson.  It  may  do  him  good,  and 
perhaps  some  plan  may  be  devised  for  aiding  him  hereafter." 

"  Axid  meanwhile  he  is  to  be  thrown  into  prison  by  your 
privity — by  your  contrivance." 

"  By  my  privity — by  my  contrivance,  Clare  ?" 

"  Tes,  you  make  yourself  a  party  to  the  wrong  by  not  pre- 
venting it.     But  I  have  said  my  say.     Farewell!" 

"  No,  no,  girl — we  must  not  part  thus." 

"  I  will  onlv  remain  on  vour  consenting  to  discharge  Gage's 
debts." 

"  Weil,  if  I  agree  to  do  as  you  would  have  me — though 
against  my  own  inclination — against  every  dictate  of  common 
sense — will  you  show  yourself  more  tractable  iu  future  r" 

"  In  all  reasonable  matters." 

"  Ay,  but  you  may  consider  what  I  require  unreasonable." 

"Let  me  know  it,  then." 

"  Will  you  marry  as  I  would  have  you  do  ?" 

"  I  have  far  other  thoughts  thau  those  of  marriage,  father. 
— Have  you  made  choice  of  a  husband  for  me  ?" 
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"  Two  gentlemen  aspire  to  that  happiness — Sir  Eandal  do 
Meschines  and  Mr.  Preke." 

"  I  -would  rather  be  led  to  the  grave  than  wed  either  of 
them." 

"JSTay,  I  but  said  this  to  try  you,"  Fairlie  cried,  alarmed 
by  her  increasing  paleness.  "  Be  assured  I  will  never  sacri- 
fice you  to  a  gambler  or  a  rake,  and  both  these  persons  are 
such.     I  have  other  designs  in  regard  to  you." 

"  Trouble  yourself  no  more  about  me.     Let  me  go." 

And  she  tottered  towards  the  door,  but  ere  she  could  reach 
it  her  strength  utterly  failed  her,  and  she  sank  upon  a 
chair. 

"What  ails  you?"  her  father  cried,  springing  toAvards 
her. 

''  A  sudden  fnintness,"  she  replied.  "  It  m411  pass  off 
soon." 

Just  then  there  was  a  noise  of  liasty  footsteps  without,  and 
in  another  instant  the  door  flew  open,  and  Lettice  Eougham 
rushed  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Clare!"  Lettice  screamed,  "it  has  happened 
just  as  we  expected.     They've  arrested  him." 

"  Peace  !  hold  your  tongue,  hussy !"  Pairlie  cried.  '•'  Don't 
you  see  your  mistress  is  ill.    Bring  something  to  revive  her."  . 

"Here,  miss,  smell  at  this  bottle.  Oh  dear!  dear!  what 
will  become  of  him  ?  I  Avon't  be  silent,"  she  said  to  Pairlie. 
"  Poor  Mr.  Monthermer  is  arrested,  miss.  Tliey're  going  to 
take  him  away." 

"  Arrested'!"  Clare  cried,  looking  at  her  father. 

"  Tes,  miss ;  and  the  servants  say  it's  Mr.  Pairlie's  doing. 
Tliey  all  cry  shame  xipon  liim — and  well  they  may.  I  -cry 
'  shame,'  too.  Nay,  you  may  look  as  angry  at  me  as  you 
please,  sir.     I  ain't  a  bit  afraid." 

Clare  seemed  to  regain  her  strength  as  suddenly  as  she\ 
liad  lost  it. 

"  Give  mc  your  arm,  Lettice,"  she  cried,  "and  help  me 
forth.     I  will  set  him  free." 

"  You !  how  will  you  do  it  ?"'  Pairlie  exclaimed. 

"  Come  Avith  me,  and  you  shall  see !"  she  rejoined. 

"  I  cannot  face  him,"  Pairlie  said,  shrinking  back. 

"  But  you  must — ^you  shall!"  Lettice  cried,  laying  hold  of 
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his  hand,  and  dragging  him  along.  "  Tour  presence  is  neces- 
sary." 

Tairlie  would  have  resisted,  but  his  daughter's  looks  com- 
pelled him  to  accompany  her. 

As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear,  the  two  eavesdroppers 
issued  from  their  respective  hiding-places,  and  met  face  to 
face.  They  stared  at  each  other  in  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  and  then  both  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  "What !  were  you  there  ?"  Beau  Freke  asked,  pointing 
towards  the  back  of  the  screen. 

"And  were  you  there  ?"  Sir  Eandal  rejoined,  pointing  to 
the  closet.  "  I  thought  yon  were  gone ;  but  I  find  you  have 
a*?  much  curiosity  as  myself.  "Well,  we  have  had  listeners' 
luck.  "We  have  heard  ourselves  called  gamblers  and  rakes ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  have  learnt  something  it  was  expe- 
dient to  know.  Fairlie  has  duped  us,  and  means  to  cast  us 
off.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  shall  find  this  no  easy 
task." 

"  K  he  thinks  to  get  rid  of  me,  he'll  find  himself  deucedly 
mistaken,"  Beau  Freke  said.    "  I'll  stick  to  him  like  a  leech." 

"  Marriage  with  his  daughter  is  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, after  what  we  have  heard.  But  we  will  find  other 
means  of  bringing  him  to  book.  If  he  proposes  to  enjoy  his 
ill-gotten  gains  in  quiet,  he  must  pay  us  a  heavy  per-centage 
as  hush-money." 

"Exactly,"  Beau  Freke  replied,  laughing.  "He  shan't 
easily  get  out  of  our  toils,  that  I  promise  him.  But  let  us 
see  what  they  are  about.  A  hundred  to  one  he  don't  pay 
Gage's  debts." 

"  I  take  you,"  Sir  Eandal  replied,  as  they  left  the  room  to- 
gether. 
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XXX. 

A    KASH   PROanSE. 

Ruin  now  stared  our  reckless  liero  ia  the  face.  Yet,  sur- 
prising to  relate,  considering  the  dire  extremities  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  his  spirit  remained  unbroken.  Beset  by  a  . 
host  of  duns,  w^ho  would  take  no  more  excuses  ;  every  present 
means  of  supply  exhausted ;  without  a  hope  for  the  future  ;  ,j 
deserted  by  his  friends,  and  with  the  Fleet  prison  only  in  - 
prospect ;  it  was  certainly  Avonderful  that  he  could  preserve 
even  a  show  of  cheerfulness.  His  gaiety  might  be  assumed, 
but  at  any  rate  it  imposed  upon  his  attendants,  and  excited 
their  admiration.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  it  seemed 
likely  he  would  spend  in  his  own  house,  he  arose  late,  and 
made  his  toilet  with  his  customary  deliberation  and  care — 
chatting  all  the  while  gaily  with  Chassemouche  and  Bellairs, 
as  they  assisted  him  to  dress,  and  brought  him  his  chocolate. 
Both  valets  were  so  captivated  by  his  pleasantry  and  good- 
humour,  that  they  deferred  to  the  last  moment  a  disagreeable 
communication  which  tliey  had  to  make  to  him.  At  length, 
however,  their  avocations  ended,  Bellairs  felt  compelled  to 
broach  the  subject,  which  he  did  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion. 

"  I  really  am  concerned,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  disturb  your 
gaiety  by  any  unpleasant  observations,  but  it  is  only  right 

you  should  be  informed — aliem  ! You  know  what  I  want 

to  say,  Chassemouche, — help  me  out  with  the  sentence." 

"  Parbleu  !  I  am  almost  too  much  embarrassed  to  speak,"  ^ 
the  Fx-ench  valet  said ;  "  but  I  trust  monsieur  will  forgivo  me. 
He  has  been  the  best  of  masters,  and  I  shall  be  quite  desoU 
to  lose  him." 

"  Exactly  my  sentiments,  sir,"  Bellairs  subjoined.    '*  I  am     j 
grieved  beyond  measure  that  I  can  no  longer  have  the  honour 
of  serving  you."  { 

"  Why  should  you  leave  me  ?"  Gage  demanded,  regarding 
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them  w  itli  well-feigned  astonishment.     "  You  both  give  me 
entire  satisfaction , ' ' 

"  If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  feelings,  sir,  I  should  never 
leave  you,"  Bellairs  replied ;   "  but " 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  Gage  cried,  with  a  laugh.  "  Tou  want 
your  wages  increased.     Well,  speak  to  Fairlie." 

"  Tou  are  very  good,  sir,  and  both  Chassemouche  and  my- 
self appreciate  your  generous  intentions.  Tou  have  always 
behaved  to  us  like  a  gentleman " 

"  Like  a  prince  I  should  say,"  the  Frenchman  interposed. 

"  Exactly, — like  a  prince.  We  have  never  had  the  slightest 
cause  of  complaint — have  we,  Chassemouche?" 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  tlie  French  valet  responded.  "  Our 
new  master  is  very  diiferent." 

"  Tour  new  master !"  G-age  cried.  "  'Sdeath !  have  youi 
engaged  yoxirselves  without  giving  me  notice  ?" 

"  "We  would  not  do  anything  unhandsome  to  you  for  the 
world,  sir,"  said  Bellairs ;  "  but  Mr.  Fairlie  made  it  a  point 
that  his  arraugement  with  us  should  remain  secret  till  he 
gave  us  permission  to  disclose  it." 

"  So  Mr.  Fairlie  takes  you  oif  my  hands,  eh  ?"  Gage  said. 

"  jS'ot  us  alone,  sir,"  Bellairs  replied ;  "  he  has  engaged 
the  whole  household." 

"  "What !  without  saying  a  word  to  me  r"  Gage  exclaimed. 

"  He  did  not  appear  to  think  that  necessary,  sir,"  Bellair* 
replied.  "  Pardon  my  freedom,  sir — ^but,  devoted  as  we  are 
to  you,  we  could  not  have  remained  so  lolig  in  your  §ervi<?e 
if  Mr.  Fairlie  had  not  uudertakeu  to  pay  our  wages." 

"  Apparently,  then,  you  had  no  confidence  in  my  ability  to 
pay  you?" 

"  We  had  every  confidence  in  your  desire  to  do  so ;  but 
we  feared  a  day  might  arrive  when  you  would  lack  the 
means.  _  Forgive  me  for  adding  that  that  evil  day  has  come." 
,  A  brief  pause  ensued,  duriug  which  Gage,  who  was 
[evidently  much  put  out  by  what  he  had  just  heard,  strove  to 
'regain  his  composure.  At  length  Chassemouche  ventured 
to  ofiier  an  observation. 

"  If  monsieur  will  condescend  to  take  my  advice,"  he  said, 
''  he  will  get  out  of  the  house  as  quietly  and  as  speedily  as 
1  possible,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  creditors." 
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"  "What !  fly,  Chassemouclie.  No,  I  will  stand  my  ground 
to  tbe  last.     Fairlie  will  never  allow  me  to  be  molested." 

"  Upon  my  faith,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  say  it,  but  I  almost 
believe  he  has  planned  your  arrest,"  Mr.  Bellairs  observed. 

"  Oh !  you  calumniate  him,"  G-age  cried.  "  He  is  incapable 
of  such  treachery."  ^ 

"  Well,  time  will  show,  sir,"  the  valet  rejoined ;  "  and  H 
only  liope  you  may  prove  correct  in  your  estimate  of  oui 
new  master.     But  if  you  should  be  tempted  to  take  ar 
airiug  in  the  Park  this  morning,  let  me  recommend  you  tc 
go  out  by  the  back-door.     You  will  find  it  tlie  safest  means 
of  exit.     Tour  creditors  are  abroad  by  hundreds,  sir.     Th^ 
street  is  full  of  them — tailors,  coach-builders,  wig-maker^ 
shoe-makers,  jewellers,  hosiers,  glovers,  linendrapers,  silk' 
mercers,  lace-embroiderers,  pastrycooks,  poulterers,  butchers, 
saddlers,  watch-makers,  wine-merchants — all  3- our  tradesmen  i 
are  on  the  look-out  for  you." 

"  The  devil !  have  none  of  them  been  paid  ?" 

"  Xobody  has  been  paid,  sir — since  your  arrival  in  town," 
Bellairs  replied.     "You  have  lived  entirely  on  credit." 

"  'Sdeatli !  this  is  scandalous,"  Gage  exclaimed.  "  How 
has  my  money  gone  ?  Fairlie  would  teU  me  at  the  gaming- 
table ;  but  though  I  have  lost  large  sums,  all  cannot  have 
disappeared  in  this  manner.  I  have  been  cheated  most 
abominably — but  by  whom  ? — It  is  too  late  now  to  inquire 
— fool !  fool  that  I  have  been."  And  loading  himself  with 
reproaches,  whicli  we  can  scarcely  consider  unmerited,  he 
sank  into  a  chair,  while  the  two  valets,  thinking  their  pre- 
sence no  longer  desirable,  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

Gage  continued  lost  in  deep  and  pniaful  reflection,  until 
aroused  by  a  slight  toucli  on  the  shoulder,  when,  looking  up, 
he  beheld  Mrs.  Jenyns  standing  beside  him. 

"  You  seem  greatly  disturbed,"  slio  said. 

"  And  well  I  may  be  disturbed.  Peg,"  ho  replied, 
have  not  a  guinea  left  in  tlio  world — nor  do  I  know  wbichj 
way  to  turn  to  obtain  one.  You  smile  as  if  you  didn't  be-| 
lieve  me — but  I  swear  to  you  it  is  the  truth.  Houaej 
servants,  equipages,  pictures,  plate — all  my  possessions  arc! 
gone.  Pairlie  has  taken  cverytliing,  or  will  take  everything , 
and  I  am  only  waiting  the  moment  when  ho  will  turn  me'! 
out  of  doors,  and  consign  mc  to  the  *  tender  mercies'  of  the'l 
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pack  of  creditors  who  are  lurking  without  to  seize  me.  But 
I  may  baulk  them  all  yet.  At  least  they  shall  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  deriding  me  in  my  misfortune." 

"  I  divine  your  desperate  purpose,"  !Mrs.  Jenyns  rejoined. 
"  But  you  need  not  have  recourse  to  pistol,  sword,  or  poison 
for  the  present.  Tour  case  is  not  quite  so  hopeless  as  you 
imagine." 

*'  Tou  give  me  new  life,  Peg.  Is  there  chance  of  escape 
from  this  frightful  dilemma  ?" 

"  TranquiUise  yourself,  or  I  won't  open  my  lips.  I  have 
just  seen  Fairlie.  He  appeared  inexorable  at  first,  but  I 
found  a  way  to  move  him.  I  managed  to  frighten  him  out  of 
a  thousand  pounds." 

"  And  you  have  got  the  money  with  you  ?  It  may  save 
me  from  perdition." 

"  Tou  shall  have  it,  provided  you  promise  to  use  it  as  I 

('  direct.     Half  the  sum  must  be  devoted  to  the  repayment  of 
Arthur  Poyniags's  loan." 
"  It  could  not  be  better  applied.     And   the   other  five 
hundred,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?" 

"  Tou  must  try  your  luck  with  the  dice.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  successful.  I  dreamed  last  night  that  you  won  back 
all  your  fortune  at  hazard." 

"  May  the  dream  be  realised !     I  will  play  as  if  my  life 

were  on  the  stake.     And  so  it  will  be,  for  if  I  lose " 

Pshaw  !  you  mustn't  think  of  losing.    Tou  raust  resolve 
to  win." 

"  I  will  win  I"  Gage  excLiimed. 

'•  Stop !    half  your  gains  are  to  be  mine,  whatever  the 
amount.     Is  this  a  bargain  ?" 
"  It  is.'^ 

"  Then  here's  the  money.  Place  the  amount  of  your  debt 
to  Arthur  Poynings  within  an  envelope,  and  I  Avill  take  care 
'hat  the  packet  is  safely  delivered  to  him." 

■  I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  obligation  you  have  con- 
ferred on  me.  Peg,"  Gage  replied,  as  he  wrote  a  brief  note  to 
Arthur,  and  folded  the  bank-notes  within  it.  "  Tou  have 
taken  a  great  weight  from  my  breast  in  enabling  me  to  make 
this  payment,"  he  added,  giving  the  letter  to  her. 

"The  debt  is  only  transferred,"  she  replied.  "And  now, 
adieu,  for  a  short  time.    Do  not  attempt  to  quit  your  room 
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till  I  return.  And  then  you  must  hasten  to  the  Grooir 
Porter's !  Tour  luck  will  have  a  turn.  Mind !  half  you 
gains  are  to  be  mine." 

"  My  hand  upon  it,"  he  rejoined.  "  If  I  should  be  luck 
enough  to  win  a  hundred  thousand — as  I  hope  I  may  be- 
fifty  thousand  will  be  yours !" 

"  And  you  will  allow  no  one  to  dissuade  you  froi 
playing  ?" 

"  No  one  is  likely  to  make  the  attempt — ^but  if  made,  i 
will  fail." 

"Enough,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  replied.  "Au  plaisir!"  An 
with  a  smile  of  triumph  she  withdrew. 

The  interview  with  the  pretty  actress  dissipated  all  Gfage' 
gloomy  fancies,  and  aroused  an  entirely  different  train  ( 
thought.  Giving  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  he  behel 
himself  seated  at  the  gaming-table,  with  piles  of  gold  an 
rolls  of  bank-notes  before  him,  the  result  of  successful  play, 
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"While  Gage  was  indulging  in  these  delusive  dreams,  Mi 
Eellairs  hurriedly  entered,  showing  by  his  countenance  tha 
sometliing  alarmnig  had  occurred, 

"  Come  with  me,  sir — quick ! — quick ! — not  a  moment  is  ti 
be  lost,"  the  valet  cried.  "  The  bailiffs  are  in  the  house,  an( 
are  making  their  way  up-stairs.  Tou  must  hide  in  soni( 
out-of-the-way  corner  till  the  danger  be  past.  Ha !  it  is  tOt 
Lite.     Tliey  arc  nt  hand." 

"  Fasten  the  door,  Bellairs.  Don't  let  them  in !"  Gag( 
shouted. 

The  valet  endeavoured  to  obey  the  injunction,  but  before 
lie  could  accomplish  it,  two  sturdy,  harsh-featured  men 
armed  with  bludgeons,  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Ila !  ha !  we're  a  little  too  quick  for  you,  my  friend,' 
the  foremost  of  the  twain  vociferated.     "  Here  we  have  him, 
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Martin,"   he  added,  with  a  coarse  laugh,  to  his  brother 
bailiff. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Ned  Craggs,"  the  other  rejoined — "  that  be  the 
gein'man,  sure  enough."  And  with  these  words  he  rushed 
up  to  Gage  with  his  companion,  and  exhibiting  a  writ,  cried, 
"  Tou  are  our  prisoner,  IVIr.  Monthermer.  AYe  arrest  you  at 
the  suit  of  ]NIr.  Isaac  ISTibbs,  of  BUliter-lane,  scrivener." 

"  Keep  off,  rascals,  if  you  value  your  lives !"  Gage  ex- 
claimed, springing  back,  and  drawing  his  sword.  "  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  !Mr.  Xibbs,  and  never  had  any  dealings 
with  him." 

"  There  you  are  in  error,  sir,"  cried  a  civil-spoken  little 
man,  appeariag  at  the  door.  This  personage  was  plainly 
attired  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  wore  a  long  cravat,  grey 
stockings,  and  square-cut  shoes.  "  Tou  are  in  error,  sir,  I 
repeat,"  he  continued,  in  very  mild  accents.  "  You  borrowed 
yfive  thousand  poimds  from  me,  for  which  you  gave  me  your 
(bond." 

"  I  recollect  nothing  about  it,"  Gage  replied. 

"  Possibly  so  slight  a  circumstance  may  have  escaped  your 
recollection,  sir,"  Isaac  IS^ibbs  replied.  "  But  I  happen  to 
have  the  instrument  by  me.  Here  it  is,"  he  added,  pro- 
ducing a  parchment.  "  The  money  was  paid  on  your  behalf 
to  Mr.  Fairlie.  Tou  will  not,  I  presume,  attempt  to  deny 
your  own  signature  r" 

"  I  deny  that  I  ever  received  the  five  thousand  pounds.  I 
have  been  cheated !"  Gage  cried, 

"  I  shall  not  argue  the  point  with  you,  sir,"  Mr.  Nibbs 
rejoined,  with  undisturbed  politeness.  "  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  that  I  have  your  bond.     Officers,  do  your  duty." 

But  Gage  stood  on  his  defence,  and  with  his  sword  kept 
tl:e  bailiffs  at  bay. 

"  Come,  come,  sir,"  Craggs  cried,  "  it's  of  no  use.  Tou 
/must  not  resist  the  law." 

I  At  this  moment  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
[two  more  personages  stepped  into  the  room.  These  were 
Sir  Hugh  Poynings  and  his  son  Arthur.  Gage  was  greatly 
disconcerted  by  their  appearance,  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  confusion,  the  bailiffs  rushed  upon  him,  and  disarmed 
him. 
,    "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  position,  Gage,"  Sir  Hugh 
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Baid,  advancing.  "  I  heard  you  were  in  difSeulties,  and  came 
to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use." 

"  Spare  me  your  commiseration,  Sir  Hugh,"  tlie  young 
man  replied,  proudly;  "  I  do  not  desire  it." 

"Nay,  you  zitterly  mistake  me,  Gage,"  the  old  baronei 
replied,  kindly.  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insult  you  in  youi 
distress.  I  will  aid  you  if  I  can.  "What  is  the  sum  foi 
which  you  are  arrested  ?" 

"  Five  thousand  pounds,"  one  of  the  bailiffs  replied. 

"'Sdeath!  that's  not  a  trifle,"  Sir  Hugh  ejaculated— 
"  and  more  than  I  like  to  throw  away.  Cannot  this  mattei 
be  arranged  ?" 

"Only  by  payment  of  the  debt,  Sir  Hugh,"  Mr.  Nibbs 
rejoined. 

"  I  would  not  interfere  with  your  generous  purpose,  sir,  ii 
it  could  profit  G-age,"  Arthur  observed  ;  "  but  this  is  merely 
a  small  part  of  his  liabilities.  As  jon  have  seen,  the  house 
is  full  of  his  creditors,  and  if  .he  is  liberated  from  this  person, 
he  will  be  seized  by  the  others." 

"  That's  true,  Arthur,"  Gage  replied.  "  I  cannot  accept 
Sir  Hugh's  assistance.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  the  money 
you  so  handsomely  advanced  me  the  other  day  at  White's 
chocolate-house  will  be  repaid  you  by  a  friend." 

"  Do  not  concern  yourself  about  it,"  Arthur  replied. 

"  We  arc  losing  time  here,  Mr.  Nibbs  said  to  the  bailiffs. 
"  Bring  your  prisoner  along.  .  Place  him  in  a  coach,  and 
convey  him  to  the  spunging-house  in  Chancery-lane." 

"And  is  it  come  to  this!"  Sir  Hugh  groaned.  "  Oh  I 
Gage,  it  grieves  me  to  the  soul  to  see  your  father's  son  ia 
Buch  a  disgraceful  predicament.  I  would  help  you  if  I  could 
— but,  as  Arthiir  riglitly  says,  it  is  impossible." 

"  If  another  day  had  been  allowed  me,  this  would  not  havd 
happened,  Sir  Hugh,"  the  young  man  replied,  as  he  quitted 
the  room  in  custody  of  the  bailiffs. 

By  this  time,  the  rest  of  the  creditors  had  obtained  ad- 
mittance to  the  house,  and  the  large  entrance-hall  wns 
crowded  by  them.  On  seeing  Gage,  as  he  descended  the 
staircase,  with  a  bailiff  on  either  side,  and  closely  followed  by 
Nibbs,  the  whole  party  set  up  a  furious  cry,  and  held  up 
their  bills  to  him,  demanding  instant  payment.  It  was  no 
very  pleasant  thing,  it  must  be  owned,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
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a  pack  of  infuriated  and  disappointed  creditors,  and  Gage 
vainly  endeavoured  to  mollify  them  by  expressions  of  regret. 
His  explanations  and  apologies  were  treated  with  derision. 
The  tumult  was  at  its  highest,  when  all  at  once  a  diversion 
was  made  by  the  entrance  of  Clare  Fairlie  and  her  father 
into  the  hall,  and  the  clamour  partially  ceased. 

To  meet  Clare  under  circumstances  so  degrading  to  him- 
self aggravated  Gage's  distress  almost  beyond  endurance. 
He  was  covered  with  shame  and  confusion.  His  proud  heart 
swelled  almost  to  bursting,  and  averting  his  gaze  from  her, 
he  besought  the  bailiffs  to  move  on,  and  pass  through  the 
crowd  as  quickly  as  possible.  '•  Take  me  wherever  you 
please, "_he  cried.  "  Only  don't — ^for  Heaven's  sake — detain 
me  here."  But  though  the  officers  were  willing  enough  to 
comply  with  the  request,  it  co\ild  not  be  accomplished,  owing 
to  the  pressure  from  the  crowd,  who  derived  too  much 
amusement  from  their  victim's  distress  to  let  hioi  easily 
escape.  Driven  to  desperation.  Gage  then  tried  to  shake  off 
Craggs's  grasp,  and  might  have  succeeded  iu  getting  free 
from  one  bailiff,  if  the  other  had  not  lent  his  powerful  aid  to 
restrain  him.  Pinioned  by  these  two  sturdy  fellows,  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  quiet. 

At  the  head  of  the  staircase  stood  Sir  Hugh  Poynings  and 
his  son,  by  no  means  uninterested  spectators  of  the  scene. 
It  was  long  since  Arthur  had  beheld  Clare ;  for  though,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  his  sister  frequently  visited  her 
friend,  he  had  never  accompanied  her.  Lucy's  description 
of  the  delicate  state  of  Clare's  health  had  prepared  him  for  a 
great  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  but  he  was  in- 
expressibly shocked  on  beholding  her.  The  flush  which  had 
risen  to  her  cheeks  during  her  painful  interview  with  her 
father  had  now  given  way  to  a  deathlike  paleness.  She 
leaned  on  Lettice  for  support,  and  had  evidently  taxed  her 
failing  strength  to  the  uttermost.  StUl  her  dark  lustrous 
eye  blazed  with  resolution,  and  as  its  glance  fell  for  a 
moment  upon  Arthur,  he  thought  he  understood  the  motive 
that  had  brought  her  there.  As  to  Fairlie,  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  great  state  of  perturbation,  and,  next  to  Gage,  was  per- 
haps the  most  xineasy  person  in  the  whole  assemblage. 

"  Lead  me  on,  Lettice,"  Clare  said,  in  a  low  tone,  '•  or  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  go  through  with  it."     And,  advancing  a 
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few  steps  with  the  aid  of  her  attendant,  she  asked,  "  Who  is 
the  creditor  by  whom  the  arrest  has  been  made  ?" 

"  I  am  the  person,"  Mr.  Isaac  Nibbs  replied. 

"  Then  I  must  demand  Mr.  Monthermer's  immediate  re- 
lease," Clare  said. 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  re- 
quest, provided  my  debt  be  discharged  in  full,"  the  scrivenei 
returned.  "  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  have  the  honoup  oJ 
addressing  Miss  Pairlie,  and  if  it  be  so,  your  respected  fathei 
will  explain  to  you  that  I  am  obliged  to  act  with  a  harshnesj 
repugnant  to  my  feelings.  But  I  really  cannot  aiford  to  lost 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  five  thousand  pounds." 

"Neither  can  we,"  chorussed  the  other  creditors — "wc 
can  none  of  us  afford  to  lose  our  money.  Hundreds  are  m 
much  to  some  of  us  as  thousands  to  a  wealthy  man  like  Mr 
Nibbs." 

"You  Avill  be  satisfied,  I  presume,"  Clare  continued,  ad' 
di'essing  the  scrivener,  "if  you  have  my  father's  assurance 
that  your  debt  shall  be  paid  ?" 

"  Oil !  yes,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Pairlie's 
promise  to  that  effect,"  Nibbs  replied,  in  a  tone  and  with  t 
look  that  implied  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  likelihood  ol 
receiving  any  such  assurance.  "  How  am  I  to  act,  sir?"  lie 
added,  appealing  to  the  steward.  "  Must  I  set  Mr.  Mon- 
thermer  free  ?" 

Tairlie  was  so  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions  that  he  was 
utterly  imable  to  answer.  Mr.  Nibbs  regarded  him  with  sur- 
prise.    He  expected  a  decided  negative. 

"  My  fallier  will  take  care  that  your  debt  is  paid — ^yoii 
may  rely  upon  it,"  Clare  said. 

"  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  your  word,  Miss  Eairlie — 
especially  as  your  i-cspected  father  offers  no  contradiction — 
still  I  should  like  to  have  his  conseut." 

Clare  then  turned  to  her  father. 

"  llomembcr  what  has  just  passed  between  us,"  she  whis- 
pered.    "  1  claim  this  act  of  justice  IVom  you." 

"  Mr.  Nibbs,  the  debt  shall  be  paid,  1  promise  it,"  Fairlie 
said,  with  a  great  effort. 

"Enough,  sir.  I  am  perfectly  content,"  the  scrivener  re- 
plied.    And  he  signed  to  the  bailiffs  to  release  the  prisoner. 

Every  one  seemed  taken  by  surprise,  and  for  a  momeni 
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there  was  silence  amongst  the  other  creditors,  but  as  soon  as 
they  recovered  from  their  astonishment  they  turned  with  one 
accord  upon  Fairlie,  calling  out  that  exceptions  ought  not  to 
be  made,  that  favour  must  not  be  shown  to  any  one  in  parti- 
cular, and  that,  in  common  justice,  all  their  debts  ought  like- 
wise to  be  paid. 

"  AU  who  have  just  claims  upon  Mr.  Monthermer  shall  be 
paid  in  full,"  Clare  said. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  promising,  g^rl?"  Fairlie  ex- 
claimed, half  distracted.  ""WTiy,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
will  not  satisfy  all  these  people." 

""Were  twice  that  sum  required,"  Clare  rejoined,  with  an 
air  of  authority  which  overwhelmed  him,  "  it  must  be  forth- 
coming." 

"  But  these  are  debts  incurred  for  the  veriest  follies " 

"  It  cannot  be  Iielped.  Mr.  Monthermer  must  be  set 
clear." 

"  Do  not  urge  me  to  it — my  fortune  will  be  swept  away. 
Por  your  own  sake  be  advised." 

"  I  care  not — I  want  nothing,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Do  as  I  would  have  you,  if  you  would  make  my  last  mo- 
ments easy."  • 

At  this  jimcture  Gage  forced  his  way  to  her  through  the 
crowd. 

"  I  cannot  consent  that  your  father  should  suffer  from  my 
folly,  Clare,"  he  said.  "  I  must  bear  the  consequences  of  my 
own  imprudence." 

"  Tou  need  have  no  scruple  in  accepting  aid  from  my  father, 
Mr.  Monthermer,"  Clare  replied.  "  He  is  only  discharging  a 
long  debt  of  gratitude  to  one  to  whom  he  owed  his  prosperity 
— I  mean  your  father.  Besides,  I  am  certain  that  when  he 
makes  up  his  accounts  with  you,  he  wiU  be  no  loser." 

"  Most  undoubtedly  he  shall  be  no  loser  by  me,"  Grage 
cried.  "  Under  these  circumstances,  Fairlie,  I  suppose  I 
may  assure  messieurs  my  creditors  that  all  their  biUs  wiU  be 
paid  by  you  without  delay." 

"  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Fairlie  has  to  say  to  this  proposi- 
tion r"  observed  a  coach-builder,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for 
the  others. 

"  Bring  in  your  bills  to-morrow,  and  rid  us  of  your  pre- 
sence now,"  Fairhe  cried,  furiously. 
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"  Come  along,  friends,"  said  the  eoach-'builder  ;  "  we  will 
no  longer  intrude  upon  Mr.  Monthermer,  or  the  rest  of  the 
company.  "We  are  infinitely  indebted  to  Miss  Fairlie,  and 
rejoice  that  a  business  which  promised  to  be  unpleasant, 
should  have  terminated  so  satisfactorily." 

And  bowing  respectfully  to  Clare,  he  took  his  departure, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  creditors ;  Mr.  Isaac  Nibbs  and 
the  bailiffs  bringing  up  the  rear. 

As  soon  as  the  entrance-hall  was  free  from  them,  Gage 
turned  to  Clare,  and  said, 

"  What  can  I  do  to  prove  my  gratitude  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered  me?     My  life  is  at  your  disposal." 

"  Abjure  play.     That  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Promise  like  a  man.  Gage,"  Sir  Hugh  cried,  coming  up 
with  his  son.  "  Eegister  a  vow  before  Heaven  to  leave  off 
cards  and  dice,  and  there  will  be  hopes  of  you." 

"  He  may  make  the  vow,  but  he  will  not  keep  it,"  Fairlie 
remarked,  scornfully. 

"  I  will  not  think  so  badly  of  him,"  Clare  said.  "  Give  mo 
your  word,  Gage,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  you  will  lience- 
forth  abandon  play,  and  never  again  enter  a  gaming-house." 

"  As  a  man  of  honour  I  give  you  my  word,"  Gage  repeated. 
And  a  secret  tremor  passed  through  his  frame  as  he  spoke,  for 
he  remembered  his  rash  promise  to  Mrs.  Jenvns. 

''  We  are  witnesses  to  tlie  pledge,"  said  Sir  Hugh  Poyuiuga 
and  Arthur. 

'■And  so  are  we,"  subjoined  33eau  Treke,  who  stood  with 
Sir  Tiandal  at  the  outlet  of  the  passngc  opening  into  the  hall. 
""We  shall  sec  whether  lie  will  keep  liis  word." 

"Trust  me,  I  will  find  some  means  of  luring  him  to  the 
gaming-tablo,  despite  all  his  aows  to  tlie  contrary,"  Sir 
Jiandal  replied.     "  Qui  a  joue  jouera,  is  an  infallible  axiom." 

"  I  liave  something  more  to  say  to  you.  Gage,"  Clare 
cried.     "Por  my  sake,  I  implore  you  to " 

The  young  man  looked  anxiously  at  her.  But  the  en- 
treaty could  Jiot  be  ])referred.  A  sudden  faintuess  seized 
her,  and  she  fell  senseless  iuto  his  arms. 
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XXXII. 

THB  EATL    GENIUS. 


The  period  vre  have  no^v  reached  is  fraught  vrith  shame 
and  dishonour  to  our  infatuated  hero.  "Willingly  would  "^ve 
pass  it  by, — ■willingly  Tvould  we  cast  a  veil  over  his  errors. 
But  it  must  not  be  ;  it  is  necessary  to  show  to  what  depths 
of  degradation  a  victim  to  the  ruinous  passion  of  play  may  be 
reduced. 

Hitherto,  the  proud  name  Gage  received  from  his  ancestors 
has  been  \Kitamished.  Follies  and  excesses  innumerable,  and 
almost  imparaUeled,  have  marked  his  career ;  but  he  has  done 
no  act  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  His  word  has  been  ever 
sacred ;  his  honour  without  stain.  But  of  what  value  are  a 
gamester's  oaths  ?  Of  what  account  are  his  professions  of 
amendment  ?  Is  he  to  be  moved  from  his  fatal  purpose  by 
the  tears  and  anguish  of  those  who  love  him  and  are  dependent 
upon  him  ?  Can  their  clinging  arras  -withhold  him  from  the 
accursed  tables  where  ruin  awaits  him  ?  The  drunkard  may 
become  temperate — the  rake  may  reform — but  the  gamester, 
never ! 

So  was  it  with  Grage.  Notwithstanding  the  services  ren- 
dered him  by  the  noble-hearted  girl  who  had  stepped  between 
him  and  destruction ;  though  at  her  earnest  solicitation  he 
had  abjiu-ed  cards  and  dice  ;  though  he  knew  that  the  viola- 
tion of  his  oatb  would  inflict  the  keenest  wound  upon  her,  to 
whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted  ;  though  he  felt  all  the  infamy 
of  his  conduct,  and  feared,  and  justly  feared,  that  henceforth 
his  name  would  be  a  by-word  of  scorn, — with  all  this  before 
him,  little  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  occurrences 
described  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ere  his  promises  to  Clare 
were  forgotten,  his  oath  broken,  and  he  was  once  niore  seated 
at  the  gaming-table,  surrounded  by  the  false  friends  and  pro- 
fligate companions  who  had  despoiled  him  of  his  fortune,  and 
basely  deserted  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

By  what  agency  this  was  accomplished  we  shall  pr'oceed  to 
narrate. 
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Freed  from  all  liabilities  and  embarrassments  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  debts — for  Pairlie,  it  must  be  mentioned,  had 
strictly  fulfilled  his  promise  to  liis  daughter,  and  paid  the 
wliole  of  Gage's  creditors — the  young  man  had  now  an  op- 
portunity of  commencing  a  ncAV  and  wholly  different  career. 
But  tlie  reckless  life  he  had  led  had  completely  unfitted  him 
for  active  pursuits.  He  had  never  possessed  any  habits  of 
business,  and  had  now  become  so  enervated  by  pleasurable 
indulgence  and  dissipation,  that  he  shrank  with  alarm  and 
disgust  from  the  very  idea  of  laborious  employment.  ]S"o 
profession  but  the  army  seemed  to  suit  him  ;  but  how  could 
he  enter  the  service  in  his  present  miserable  plight  ?  "What 
sort  of  figure  should  he  cut  Avithout  ample  pecuniary  re- 
sources?— and  he  had  none  !  His  pockets  were  empty;  his 
credit  gone ;  and  he  could  not  devise  any  scheme  by  whicli 
money  could  be  raised.  No  one  would  make  hira  advances  ; 
and  he  had  no  security  to  offer  for  a  loan.  Possibly,  the  difii- 
culties  he  experienced  in  this  respect  might  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  instrumentality  of  Clare,  who  scarcely  would 
have  left  her  good  work  unfinished  ;  but  she  was  unable  to 
assist  him.  Ever  since  her  efforts  in  his  behalf,  and  the  trying 
scene  she  had  previously  undergone  with  licr  father,  she  had 
been  utterly  prostrated,  and  incapable  of  mental  or  bodily 
exertion.  Thus  Gage  was  deprived  of  his  only  chance  of 
succour,  for  pride  prevented  him  from  applying  to  Sir  Hugh 
Poynings. 

As  yet  lie  continued  an  inmate  of  the  mansion  in  Dover- 
street,  having  received  permission  from  Pairlio  to  remain 
there  for  a  few  days.  But  of  necessity  this  state  of  things 
could  not  endure.  Something  must  be  done.  Money  must 
be  had — but  liow  ?  He  sat  in  his  own  chamber  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  racking  his  brain  in  search  of  expedients  ;  but 
none  occurred  to  him,  except  that  which  was  iuterdicted. 

As  to  the  five  hundred  pounds  given  liim  by  Mrs.  Jenyns, 
to  be  employed  at  the  gaming-table,  iic  liad  returned  it  with 
a  letter  explaining  the  impossibility  of  compliance  with  her 
wishes.  To  this  letter  the  actress  did  not  deign  to  reply,  and 
from  that  lime,  for  nearly  a  week,  he  saw  nothing  of  her — 
and  heard  nothing. 

Confinement  to  the  house  became  at  length  so  iusupporl- 
ably  u'kaome — for  very  shame  at  his  total  want  of  money 
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prevented  Gage  from  visiting  his  customary  haunts,  or  even 
stirring  forth  at  all — that  he  mustered  courage  to  write  to 
Fairlie,  entreating  the  loan  of  a  few  hundreds ;  but  with  very 
slender  hopes,  it  must  be  owned,  of  a  favourable  response  to 
the  application.  Fairlie's  rejoinder  was  as  follows  :  "  Tou 
shaU  have  the  sum  you  require,  if  you  will  engage  to  leave 
the  country  at  once ;  but  on  no  other  condition.  Let  me 
have  your  decision  to-morrow  morning." 

While  Gage  was  pondering  over  this  proposition,  feeling 
more  than  half  inclined  to  accept  it,  he  received  an  unexpected 
visit  from  jSIrs.  Jenyns. 

"Ah  !  Peg,"  he  said,  rising  to  greet  her,  "  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  come.  I  might  not  otherwise  have  seen  you  again. 
I  am  about  to  leave  England  for  ever." 

"  Leave  England ! — of  your  own  free  will  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  I  have  no  great  choice  in  the  matter,  certainly." 

"  I  thought  not.  Then  why  go  ?  Why  abandon  society 
which  you  have  found  so  agreeable  ?  Nobody  used  to  have 
such  keen  relish  for  town  life  as  you  !  I  have  heard  you  de- 
clare a  hundred  times  that  nowhere  else  could  you  find  so 
much  amusement  as  in  London,  and  you  had  tried  every 
capital  in  Europe.  '  Give  me  London,'  you  said,  '  with  its 
charming  theatres,  its  nocturnal  revels,  its  gay  and  exciting 
masquerades,  its  operas,  its  ridottos,  its  coffee-houses,  its 
gaming-houses  I'  Yes,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  nothing 
like  a  night  at  the  Groom-Porter's  in  vour  estimation, 
Gage." 

"  Those  times  are  gone  by,"  the  young  man  replied,  sigh- 
ing. "  My  purse  is  empty  and  must  be  replenished.  I  have 
no  m.eans  of  li^'ing  here.     Eairlie  wishes  me  to  go  abroad." 

"  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  you.  Xow  I  recommend  you  to 
stay  and  plague  him." 

"  I  should  plague  myself  much  more  by  so  doing,"  Ga^e 
rejoined.  '"  How  am  I  to  participate  in  the  amusements  you 
h.-ive  mentioned  ?  My  tastes  are  imchanged,  but  I  am  wholly 
imable  to  gratify  them.  The  theatres  and  masquerades  are 
just  as  attractive  to  me  as  ever,  but  I  am  obliged  to  shun 
them.  I  cannot  enter  a  coifee-house  because  I  dare  not  caU 
for  a  bottle  of  wine,  not  having  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  I, 
wlio  once  gave  the  most  magmficent  entertainments  in  town ; 
w]io  have  spent  hundreds — ay,  thousands — in  every  coffee- 
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house  in  Saint  James'a  and  Covent  Garden ;  who  have  given 
gold  by  the  handful  to  any  woman  who  pleased  my  fancy  for 
the  moment ;  who  have  rioted  in  pleasures  like  an  Eastern 
monarch  ;  who  have  bought  enjoyment  at  any  price ;  who 
have  laughed  at  my  losses  at  play,  though  those  losses  were 
ruinous ; — I  who  three  months  ago  was  master  of  this  man- 
sion and  all  in  it,  and  could  call  twenty  miles  of  one  of  the 
finest  counties  in  England  my  own — I  am  reduced  to  this 
horrible  extremity.  Of  all  the  wealth  I  have  squandered, 
not  even  a  guinea  is  left,  and  I  am  obliged  to  hide  my  head 
because  I  cannot  brook  the  world's  scorn.  'No !  no  !  I  must 
perforce  accept  Tairlie's  offer.  I  shall  go  abroad,  and  enter 
some  foreign  service.  You  will  hear  of  me  no  more — or  if  you 
do,  it  will  be  that  I  have  fallen  on  some  battle-field." 

"  This  is  mere  folly,  G-age.  Take  a  rational  view  of  your 
situation.  You  have  run  through  your  fortune  as  many  a 
man  has  done  before  you.  That  is  not  surprising,  consider- 
ing your  cliaraeter.  You  are  without  resources,  and  grasp 
at  the  first  offer  of  assistance,  without  reflecting  wht/  it  is 
made.  Beware  how  you  take  another  false  step  !  Do  you 
not  detect  Tairlie's  motive  in  wishing  you  to  quit  the  country? 
Do  you  not  comprehend  that  your  presence  is  troublesome  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  fain  remove  you  altogether  ?  But  do 
not  accede  to  his  treacherous  proposal.  Stay  where  you  are. 
Place  yourself  under  my  guidance,  and  I  will  engage  to  repair 
your  fortunes.  I  have  a  hold  upon  Fairlie,  which  he  would 
gladly  shake  off",  but  which  your  presence  renders  secure.  I 
cannot  explain  myself  more  fully  now,  but  you  may  rest  as- 
sured I  am  not  talking  idly.  As  a  means  to  the  end  I  have 
in  view,  your  exhausted  colters  must  be  replenished,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  in  one  way.     You  understand  me." 

"  Too  well,"  he  replied,  avoiding  her  dangerous  regards. 
'•  I  understand  you  too  well.  Peg.  But  you  tempt  me  i& 
vain.  I  cannot — dare  not  play.  You  know  that  I  have 
vowed  never  to  touch  cards  and  dice  again." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?"  she  cried,  contemptuously.  "  Will 
you  allow  a  rash  vow,  uttered  at  a  moment  when  your  judg- 
ment was  blinded,  to  control  you?  Clare  Pairlie  had  no 
right  to  extort  the  oath.  Iler  claims  upon  your  gratitude 
are  ridiculous,  and  ought  to  be  discarded.  She  compelled 
her  father  to  do  a  bare  act  of  justice — that  is  all.     But  even 
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admitting — ^vliicli  I  do  not — that  she  acted  generously,  and 
that  her  generosity  bound  you  to  her,  no  oath  extorted  by 
her  can  liberate  you  from  your  previous  promise  to  me.  I 
confided  a  certain  sum  to  you  to  be  employed  in  play — half 
your  -R-innings  to  be  mine.  "Was  it  not  so  ?  Did  you  not 
give  me  your  T\-ord  to  this  efiect  r" 

"I  cannot  gainsay  it — but  I  could  not  foresee  how  I 
should  be  circumstanced  with  Clare.  Eelease  me  from  the 
promise,  I  entreat  of  you." 

"!N'everI"  I  require  its  fulfilment  this  very  day.  Here 
are  the  five  hundred  pounds  I  entrusted  to  you.  TJse  them 
as  I  have  directed." 

"  For  Clare's  sake  I  implore  you  not  to  urge  me  thus." 

"  "What  is  Clare  to  me — and  why  should  she  step  between 
me  and  my  designs  ?  I  am  resolved  you  shall  play.  Settle 
your  accounts  anon  with  her.  -Mine  must  be  disposed  of 
first." 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  repay  Fairlie  the  sums  he  has  dis- 
bursed on  my  account,  I  might  feel  exonerated  from  all 
obligation !" 

"  AMiy  are  you  so  scrupulous  ?  I  tell  you,  Fairlie  is  a 
cheat — a  laiave,  who  has  robbed  you  all  along  ;  but  if  it  will 
ease  your  mind,  repay  him  with  your  wiunings  at  play  what 
he  has  paid  your  creditors." 

"  An  excellent  notion !"  Gage  exclaimed,  eagerly  grasping 
at  the  suggestion.     "  Tes,  it  shall  be  as  you  recommend." 

"I  recommend  no  such  folly.  "Were  I  in  your  place, 
Fairlie  should  never  have  another  farthing  from  me ;  nor 
would  I  rest  till  I  had  made  him  disgorge  the  bulk  of  his 
plunder.  But  of  this  hereafter.  You  must  begia  by  ob- 
taining funds." 

'■'You  seem  to  make  sure  I  shall  win.  Eecollect  how 
unlucky  I  have  hitherto  been." 

"  You  will  win  now.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  Come  and 
sup  with  me  to-night  at  my  lodgings  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
we  will  go  afterwards  to  the  Groom-Porter's,  where  you  can 
play  as  deeply  as  you  please.  SirEandal  and  Mr.  Freke  are 
sure  to  be  there." 

"  I  won't  play  with  them !"  Gbge  exclaimed. 

"  Not  play  with  them  !  Xonsense  !  "Why,  the  best 
revenge  you  can  enjoy  will  be  to  beat  them  at  their  own 
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weapons,  and  win  back  tlie  money  you  liave  lost.  And  you 
slmll  do  it.  I  promise  you  a  run  of  luck  such  as  you  nevei 
had  before." 

"  Tou  are  very  confident,  Peg,  but  it  is  well  to  engage 
with  a  good  heart  in  a  trial  which,  come  what  will,  shall  be 
my  last." 

"  Make  no  more  resolutions  against  play,  for  you  are  sure 
to  break  them,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  cried,  with  a  laugh.  "And 
now  take  the  money.     At  eight  o'clock  I  shall  expect  you." 

And  she  hastily  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Gage  like  one  in 
a  dream. 

_A  long  struggle  took  place  in  his  breast,  which  ended,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  in  his  Evil  Genius  obtaining  the 
mastery. 


XXXIII. 

A    LETTER   FROM    CLARE. 


EvENiiTO  had  arrived.  A  sedan-chair  was  standing  in  the 
hall  to  convey  Gage  to  the  ITaymarket,  and  he  was  about  to 
step  into  it,  when  Lettice  Kougham  entered  by  the  open 
door.  Perceiving  Monthermer,  she  ran  towards  him  and 
gave  him  a  note,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  read  it  before 
he  went  forth. 

"  Is  it  from  your  mistress  ?"  he  inquired. 

Lettice  replied  in  tlie  afTirmative,  adding :  "  Alas  !  -sir,  she 
iS  very  ill ;  but  she  made  an  eflbrt  to  write  these  few  lines  to 
jou,  hoping  they  might  not  be  witliout  effect.  Dp  read  the 
letter,  I  implore  you,  and  tlicn  perhaps  you  won't  go.  It 
vvill  break  her  heart  if  you  do — indeed  it  will !"  she  cried, 
bursting  iiito  tears. 

"  Why,  wliere  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  ?"  Gage  ex- 
daimed,  looking  at  her  in  surprise.  "  AViiat  is  the  meaning 
of  these  tears?" 

_"_Tl)oy  aren't  shed  for  you,  sir,  I  promise  you,"  Lettice 
rejoined,  ratlicr  sliarply.  "  You  don't  deserve*  tliat  anyone 
sliould  grieve  on  your  account — much  less  such  a  sweet. 
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tender-hearted  creature  as  my  mistress.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
■svhat  "will  happen  to  her  if  you  go  ?" 

"  A  truce  to  this  nonsense,  Lettice !  What  silly  notions 
have  you  got  into  your  head  ?" 

"  They're  not  silly  notions,  but  plain  truth.  Just  step 
this  way  a  moment,  sir,  that  I  may  speak  to  you  in  private." 
And  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing,  of  the  chairmen  and 
servants,  she  said,  lowering  her  voice,  "  You're  bound  on  a 
wicked  errand,  and  will  repent  it  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Don't  attempt  to  deceive  me,  for  you  can't  do  it.  I  know 
perfectly  well  where  you  are  going  to  sup,  and  with  whom 
— and  what  you  mean  to  do  afterwards — and  so  does  my 
dear  mistress." 

For  a  moment  Gage  was  speechless,  and,  thinking  she 
had  obtained  an  advantage  over  him,  Lettice  determined  to 
follow  it  up. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  some  sense  of  shame  left,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  and  I  begin  to  have  hopes  of  you.  Tou  may  wonder 
how  I  know  all  about  your  pi-oceedings,  so  I  had  better  tell  you^ 
I  was  coming  to  your  room  this  morning  with  a  message, 
which  it  is  too  late  to  deliver  now — but  it  was  something 
very  kind  and  considerate — something  greatly  to  your 
benefit — on  the  part  of  my  dear  mistress — when  I  found  the 
door  ajar,  and  hearing  a  female  voice,  which  I  at  once  re- 
cognised, I  stopped  to  listen.  It  was  wrong  in  me  to  do  so, 
perhaps — but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  heard  what  passed 
between  you  and  that  bad,  deceitful  woman.  I  knew  what 
she  was  trying  to  bring  you  to  from  the  first  word  I  heard 
her  utter,  and  I  shuddered  when  you  didn't  at  once,  like 
a  man  of  honour,  reject  her  base — her  abominable  pro- 
posals." 

"Lettice,  how  dare  you  use  such  language  to  me  ?" 

"  I  can't  help  my  feelings,  sir — and  they  make  me  speak 
out.  Tou  were  to  blame  to  listen  to  that  woman  at  all, 
but  much  more  so  to  consent  to  what  she  asked  of  you. 
You  little  thought  what  had  brought  me  to  your  room." 

"  "Why,  what  did  bring  you  there,  Lettice "?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now.     My  mistress  has  forbidden  me. 

He  must  never  know  what  I  meant  to  do  for  him,  or  he 

may  put  a  wrong  construction  on  my  motive,'  she  said,  as  I 
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went  back  to  ber  witb  a  sorrowful  beart,  and  related  wba 
bad  bappened.  '  I  will  take  no  further  interest  in  bim,'  sb 
added  ;  '  be  is  unwortby  of  regard,'  '  Indeed,  miss,  I  can' 
belp  agreeing  Avitb  you,'  I  replied ;  and  I  won't  attempt  t 
conceal  from  you,  sir,  that  sucb  were,  and  still  are,  ray  sent: 
ments.  Poor  soul,  she  cried  for  a  long  time  as  if  ber  bear 
would  break,  and  though  I  did  my  best  to  comfort  ber,  '. 
couldn't  succeed.  After  a  while  she  grew  more  composec 
and  remained  quiet  till  evening  drew  on,  when  she  asked  fo 
pen  and  paper,  and  I  propped  ber  up  in  bed  while  she  wrot 
this  letter  to  you.  Slowly — very  slowly  was  it  written,  an( 
with  great  difficulty.  Ob,  if  you  could  have  seen  her  angeli 
countenance,  her  dank,  drooping  hair  hanging  over  he 
shoulders,  and  ber  thin,  thin  fingers  !  it  was  a  sight  to  mel 
a  heart  of  stone — ^and  I  think  it  would  have  melted  yours 
When  she  had  done,  she  sealed  the  letter,  and  bade  me  tak< 
it  to  you.  '  Tell  bim  it  is  the  last  time  I  will  ever  troubb 
him,'  she  said ;  '  but  implore  him  to  attend  to  my  request. 
And  now,  sir,  liaving  said  my  say,  I  will  withdraw  while  yo\ 
read  the  letter." 

"There  is  no  occasion  to  do  so,  Lettice,"  G-age  replied 
putting  aside  the  note ;  "  I  cannot  read  it  now,"  j 

"  Not  read  it !  You  cannot  be  so  cruel !  I  won't  believe  it 
such  black  ingratitude." 

"  I  cannot  stay.  I  am  beliind  my  time.  I  wiU  write  tij 
your  mistress  to-morrow  morning.  If  you  really  liave  thi 
regard  you  profess  for  ber,  you  ought  not  to  have  disclosed 
what  you  accidentally  overheard  this  morning,  as  yon  mus< 
have  been  aware  it  was  calculated  to  give  ber  needless  pain, 
But  the  best  way  to  repair  your  error  is  to  keep  silence 
now.  You  mustn't  betray  me,  Lettice.  I  rely  on  youl 
discretion."  ] 

"  Don't  rely  on  me,  sir— don't  do  it.  I  won't  bide  any' 
thing  from  my  mistress." 

"Well,  as  you  please.  But  if  any  ill  arises  from  your 
imprudence,  the  blame  will  rest  with  you." 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Lettice.  She  was  quite 
bewildered. 

_  "  Oh,  do  be  persuaded  to  open  the  letter  before  you  go, 
sir!"  she  cried,  making  a  last  effort  to  detain  him.     "  Open 
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it,  and  I'm  certain  you  won't  persist  in  your  wicked  pur- 
pose." 

Gage  made  no  reply,  but,  breaking  from  her,  hurried  to 
the  sedan-chair,  and  ordered  the  bearers  to  proceed  with  all 
possible  despatch  to  the  Haymarket. 

Lettice  did  not  tarry  to  listen  to  the  jests  of  the  footmen, 
or  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  the  motive  of  her  visit,  but 
betook  herself  sadly,  and  with  slow  footsteps,  to  Jermyn- 
street,  uncertain  what  course  she  ought  to  pursue  in  reference 
to  her  mistress,  and  almost  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  best 
to  follow  Gage's  recommendation  and  keep  silence  as  to  his 
delinquencies.  As  she  was  crossing  Piccadilly  she  met 
Arthur  Poynings  and  his  sister  returning  from  an  evening 
walk  in  Hyde  Park,  and  perceiving  her  distress,  Lucy 
anxiously  inquired  the  cause  of  it.  Seeing  no  reason  for 
disguise,  Lettice  told  her  all  that  had  occurred,  and  both 
sister  and  brother — but  especially  the  former — were  greatly 
troubled  by  the  recital.  Arthur,  indeed,  was  roused  to 
positive  fury  against  Gage ;  though  for  Lucy's  sake  he 
repressed  his  indignation.  Advising  his  sister  to  pass  some 
hours  with  Clare,  and,  if  need  be,  to  remain  with  her  during 
the  night,  and  recommending  both  her  and  Lettice  to  ob- 
serve the  utmost  caution  in  what  they  said  to  her  respecting 
Gage,  he  accompanied  them  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Lacy's 
house  in  Jermyn-street  (where  it  will  be  recollected  tnat 
poor  Clare  had  sought  refuge),  and  then  left  them,  promis- 
ing to  call  at  a  later  hour.  Lucy  was  not  without  mis- 
giving as  to  his  intentions,  but  she  thought  there  was  little 
chance  of  his  meeting  with  Gage  that  night,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  might  be  calmer. 

She  was  wrong.  Arthur  had  resolved  that  the  morrow 
should  not  dawn  before  he  had  seen  Gage,  and  told  him  his 
opinion  of  his  conduct. 

And  now  to  return  to  Gage.  "While  he  was  borne  rapidly 
along  towards  the  Haymarket,  he  took  out  Clare's  letter, 
and  broke  the  seal.  There  was  still  light  enough  to  enable 
him  to  distingmsh  its  characters,  and  he  read  as  follows  : 

''  I  have  been  told  that  a  confirmed  gamester  can  never  be 
reclaimed.     I  did  not  believe  it,  for  I  entertained  a  better 
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opinion  of  our  nature,  than  to  suppose  that  any  passioi 
could  be  so  overwhelming  and  irresistible  as  to  subven 
every  good  resolution  and  principle,  and  obliterate  all  sens( 
of  honour.  I  now  perceive  my  error.  I  find  one  on  whos< 
plighted  Avord  I  iiad  implicitly  relied,  again  ensnared  by  th( 
toils  from  Avhich  I  trusted  he  was  delivered — his  oath  broker 
— himself  dishonoured. 

"  But  be  warned,  Gage — be  warned  while  there  is  ye 
time  !  Turn  back  from  the  very  door  of  the  Temptress 
Eepulse  her  when  she  would  entice  you  in !  Shut  your  ean 
to  her  soft  persuasions  and  falsehoods.  Burst  the  chains  sh( 
has  cast  around  you.  Fly  from  her !  If  you  enter  you  ar< 
lost — irretrievably  lost ! 

I  had  indulged  in  dreams  of  your  future  happiness- 
dreams,  alas  !  from  which  I  have  been  rudely  awakened.  ] 
pictured  you,  as  you  might  have  become,  after  a  time,  bi 
efforts  properly  directed,  prosperous  and  distinguished.  '. 
saw  you  restored  to  your  former  position,  and  blessed  witl 
the  hand  and  affections  of  a  being  in  every  respect  Avorthy  o 
you.  And  tliough  I  knew  that  long  ere  that  fortunat< 
period  could  arrive,  I  should  be  gone,  I  did  not  repine 
Now  all  these  hopes  are  annihilated. 

"  Pain  would  I  release  you  from  your  vow  !  It  rests  no 
with  me  to  absolve  you  from  it.  But  I  can  pity  you — I  cai 
forgive  you  from  my  heart — I  can  pray  for  you, — and  this  ] 
will  do  to  the  last !     Parewell ! 

"  Clare." 

This  touching  letter  moved  Gage  profoundly,  and  hi 
almost  felt  inclined  to  obey  the  admonition,  and  turn  bacJ 
at  once.  But  he  had  not  force  enough  to  sliake  off  hii 
thraldom.  His  Good  Genius  liad  deserted  him,  and,  arrivec 
at  the  door  of  the  Temptress,  he  went  in. 
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XXXIY. 

A   ^^GHT   AT  THE   GROOM-POBTEB's. 

Mes.  Jentxs  professed  the  greatest  deliglit  at  seeing  him. 
She  was  exquisitely  attired,  and  never  looked  more  attrac- 
tive. Brice  Bunbury,  Jack  Brassey,  and  Nat  Mist  had  been 
invited  to  meet  him ;  and  however  disposed  Gage  had  been 
to  resent  their  late  conduct  towards  him,  he  could  not  hold 
out  against  their  present  demonstrations  of  regard,  but 
shook  hands  heartily  with  all  three. 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  accept  my  apologies  for  what  occurred 
at  White's  the  other  day,  Monthermer,"  Brice  said.  "  "We 
aU  behaved  very  unhandsomely  to  you — but  we  are  devilish 
sorry  for  it." 

"  Say  no  more,  Brice,"  Gage  replied.  "  I  have  no  sort 
of  quarrel  with  you ;  but  I  am  deeply  offended  with  Sir 
Eandal." 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  palliate  his  conduct,"  Brice 
replied,  "  for  it  was  indefensible  ;  but  he  owns  himself  com- 
pletely in  the  wrong,  and  is  anxious  to  atone  for  his  foUy. 
\Vhenever  you  meet  him,  he  intends  to  apologise — and  so 
does  Mr.  Freke.  Ah !  how  delighted  we  all  were  to  learn 
that  old  Fairlie  had  paid  your  debts.  But  why  have  you 
kept  away  from  us  ever  since  ?  We  have  looked  in  vain  for 
you  on  the  Mall,  and  at  the  coffee-houses." 

The  aunouncement  of  supper  at  this  moment  saved  Gage 
from  tlie  necessity  of  reply.  Mrs.  Jenyns  led  the  way  to  an 
adjoining  room,  Avhere  a  repast  was  served  of  which  Loriot 
himself  might  have  been  proud.  Every  dish  was  a  delicacy. 
Delicious  wines  went  round  in  flowing  bumpers,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  company  rose  as  the  goblets  were  drained. 
Mrs.  Jeuyus  had  no  desire  to  check  the  hilarity  of  her 
guests,  but  she  took  care  that  Gage  should  not  drink  too 
much  for  her  purpose.  So  while  she  allowed  Brice  Bunbury 
and  the  others  to  quaff  as  much  champagne  and  burgundy 
as  they  chose,  she  wisely  restricted  him  to  claret. 
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As  may  be  supposed,  -witli  the  business  they  had  in  hand, 
the  party  did  not  sit  long  after  supper — not  half  so  long  as 
Brice  would  have  desired — but  adjourned  to  Spring  Gardens. 

Before  starting,  Mrs.  Jenyns  took  Gage  aside,  and  reite- 
rating her  advice  to  him  to  play  with  extreme  caution,  she 
gave  him  a  pair  of  dice,  telling  him  they  were  the  luckiest 
she  had  ever  used. 

Arrived  at  the  Groom-Porter's,  they  went  up-stairs  and 
entered  the  room  where  hazard  was  always  played.  The 
large  round  table  was  crowded ;  but,  on  seeing  our  hero,  a 
gentleman  hastily  withdrew,  and  Gage  took  his  place.  Our 
hero's  appearance  caused  significant  glances  to  be  exchanged 
between  Beau  Preke  and  Sir  Eandal,  but  they  both  cour- 
teously saluted  him.  AVhen  it  came  to  his  turn  to  play, 
Gage  put  down  a  hundred  pounds,  and  took  out  the  "  lucky 
dice  "  given  him  by  Mrs.  Jenyns. 

"  Seven's  the  main,"  Sir  Eandal  cried. 

"  A  nick !"  Gage  exclaimed,  and  swept  all  the  money, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds,  oft;  the  board. 

"  Did  1  not  tell  you  you  would  win  ?"  whispered  Mrs. 
Jenyns,  who  stood  behind  him.  "  Go  on !  Stake  all  you 
have  won.     Good  luck  will  attend  you." 

And  so  it  proved.  In  less  tlian  an  hour  he  was  master  of 
upwards  of  five  thousand  pounds.  Feeling  he  was  in  a  run 
of  luck,  he  went  on,  constantly  doubling  his  stakes  ;  and 
neither  Sir  Eandal  nor  Beau  Freke  seemed  disposed  to  baulk 
him.  At  first  they  had  intended  he  should  win  a  small 
amount — feeling  certain  tliey  could  get  back  tlieir  money 
wiienevcr  tliey  pleased — but  they  Avere  out  in  their  cal- 
culations. The  dice  fell  precisely  as  Gage  would  have  had 
them  fall,  and  as  if  a  wizard  had  shaken  the  box.  Vexed  as 
well  as  surprised  at  Gage's  uninterrupted  run  of  luck,  and 
determined  to  check  it,  Sir  Eandal  put  down  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Beau  Freke.  Mrs. 
Jenyns  sliglitly  touched  Gage's  arm.  He  was  trembling 
with  excitement,  but  the  pressure  calmed  him  at  once. 
Again  he  nicked  the  main,  and  swept  all  from  the  table. 
Ills  adversaries  stared  at  each  other.  They  could  not  under- 
stand it,  but  felt  piqued  to  proceed.  Four  thousand  pounds 
were  placed  on  tlie  table,  and  changed  liands  in  a  twinkling. 
Double  again — dice-boxes  rattled,  and  Gage  was  a  winner  of 
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8000Z.  His  exulting  and  defiant  looks  goaded  his  adver- 
saries to  continue  their  play.  The  stakes  had  now  become 
serious,  and  aU  eyes  were  fixed  on  Gage  as  he  shook  the  box. 
Loud  were  his  shouts  of  triumph — deep  the  curses  of  his 
opponents.  Would  they  have  their  revenge  ?  Did  they  dare 
go  on  ?  They  answered  by  doubling  the  stakes.  It  was  an 
awful  moment — and  Gage  grew  pale,  and  drops  pearled  upon 
his  brow.  But  he  rattled  the  box  boldly,  and  cast  the  dice 
■with  decision.  Huzza !  'twas  a  famous  throw.  But  it  was  the 
last.  His  antagonists  have  had  enough.  They  would  play  no 
more  that  night ;  and  Gage  rose  a  winner  of  nearly  dofiOOl. 
He  was  well-nigh  frenzied  -with  delight  —  he  laughed 
extravagantly,  and  shouted  as  if  inebriated.  Such  exhibi- 
tions were  too  frequent  in  that  place  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion, and  few  noticed  his  frantic  cries  and  gestures.  His 
opponents  bore  their  defeat  better  than  might  be  expected — 
better,  indeed,  than  they  would  have  borne  it,  if  they  had 
not  persuaded  themselves  they  should  soon  triumph  in  their 
turn.  They  therefore  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  winner, 
land  telling  him  he  was  bound  to  give  them  their  revenge  on 
lanother  occasion,  which  he  readily  consented  to,  they  took 
their  departure  with  an  air  of  apparent  unconcern.  During 
I  all  this  time,  Mrs.  Jenyns  had  kept  careful  watch  over 
I  Gage's  winnings,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
understanding between  them  afterwards,  she  divided  the 
amount  into  two  heaps  ;  and  when  Gage  came  back  to  the 
table  she  showed  him  wiiat  she  had  done,  and  appropriating 
her  own  share  of  the  spoil,  left  the  rest  to  him.  He  was  quite 
satisfied,  and  proceeded  to  secure  the  rolls  of  bank-notes  and 
the  gold  allotted  to  him.  '  This  done,  and  the  "  lucky  dice  " 
returned  at  her  request  to  their  owner,  a  coach  was  called, 
and  Mrs.  Jenyns,  with  a  profusion  of  tender  adieux  to  Gage, 
stepped  into  it  and  drove  ofi". 

Gage  remained  standing  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the 
gaming-house,  indulging  in  the  rapturous  emotions  occa- 
sioned by  his  success.  People  were  going  out  and  coming 
in,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  them.  At  last,  however,  he 
remarked  a  tall  personage  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  who, 
80  far  as  the  individual  coidd  be  distinguished,  was  apparently 
watching  him.  Our  hero  had  too  much  money  about  him  at 
the  moment  to  run  any  needless  risk,  and  he  was  about  to 
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move  off,  when  the  man  in  question  strode  quickly  towards 
him,  and  as  he  drew  near,  Gage  perceived  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  hung  above  the  portal  that  it  Avas  Arthur  Poyuings, 
Gage  would  have  gladly  avoided  the  meeting,  but  escape  was 
impossible.     Arthur  seized  his  arm  and  held  him  fast. 

"  You  shall  not  stir  till  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you,"  young  Poynings  cried.  "  Tou  have  for  ever  for- 
feited the  character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour, 
and  must  henceforth  associate  only  with  gamesters  and 
sharpers.  You  have  been  guilty  of  the  basest  ingratitude, 
and,  oh !  shame  to  a  Monthermer !  have  broken  your  pliglited 
word.  You  have  made  yourself  the  tool  of  one  of  the  worst 
of  her  sex,  and  have  consented  to  become  a  partner  in  her 
tricks  and  dishonest  practices." 

"  How,  sir  ?"  Gage  cried.  "  Do  you  dare  to  insinuate  that 
I  liave  played  falsely  ?" 

"  You  may  have  been  that  infamous  woman's  dupe,  but 
that  you  have  used  loaded  dice  I  am  certain,"  Arthur  replied. 
"  I  was  present  when  you  entered  the  room.  I  made  way 
for  you  at  tlie  table — though  you  did  not  notice  me — and 
took  up  a  position  where  I  could  observe  your  play.  I  was 
struck  with  Mrs.  Jonyns's  mannei",  and  noted  a  peculiar  look 
when  you  fii-st  threw  the  dice.  As  you  went  on  and  conti- 
nued to  win,  my  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and  I  only  won- 
der at  the  blindness  of  your  opponents.  No  doubt  they 
were  deluded  by  the  belief  that  they  were  playing  with  a  man 
of  honour — a  man  of  honour,  I  mean,  in  their  sense  of  the 
term,  not  mine." 

"  It  is  false  !"  Gage  cried.  "  Such  deception  cannot  have 
been  practised  upon  me." 

"  Have  you  the  dice  with  which  you  played  ?"  Artiuir 
demanded. 

"  I  have  not — I  gave  tlicm  back  to  her — but  I  will  not 
rest  till  1  have  satisfied  my  doubfs.  If  you  liave  made  a  false 
accusation,  you  shall  answer  for  it  with  your  life." 

Arthur  laughed  disdainfully,  and,  releasing  the  hold  he  had 
hitlierto  maintained  of  the  other's  arm,  exclaimed  in  accents 
of  disdain,  but  with  which  some  piiy  was  mingled,  "  Act  as 
you  please— believe  what  you  please — I  care  not.  You  are 
bom  to  be  duped,  and  will,  therefore,  believe  that  woman's 
assertions  in  s])ite  of  positive  proof  to  the  contrary.     But 
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you  -svill  find  out  tlae  truth  ere  long — and  to  your  cost.  I 
shall  never  withdraw  the  charge  I  have  brought  against  her 
— nor  recal  a  single  expression  I  have  used  towards  yourself. 
You  merit  every  epithet  of  scorn  that  can  be  heaped  upon 
you.  But  think  not  I  will  give  you  satisfaction.  I  cross 
swordd  only  with  a  gentleman,  and  you  have  forfeited  aU 
claims  to  the  title."  So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
departed. 

Not  many  minutes  after  this.  Gage  had  made  his  way  to 
Mrs.  Jenyns's  lodgings,  and,  without  announcing  liimself, 
abruptly  entered  her  room.  She  was  in  the  act  of  counting 
her  gains,  and  looked  surprised  at  seeing  Gage,  but  not  in  the 
slightest  degi-ee  disconcerted. 

"  AVliere  are  the  dice  you  lent  me  ?"  he  cried.  "  Give 
them  to  me  at  once." 

"  ^'hat !  are  you  about  to  play  again  ?"  she  said.  '•'  Be 
content  with  what  you  have  won  already.  Tour  luck  may 
turn." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  if  I  play  fairly,  but  I  had  rather  lose  than 
win  in  any  other  way." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Has  any  one  been  taxing  you 
with  unfair  play !" 

"  Yes ;  Arthur  Poynings  was  present  while  I  played,  and 
he  declares  the  dice  were  loaded.  Let  me  have  them  in- 
stantly." 

"  Here  they  are,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  replied,  searching  amidst 
a  heap  of  gold,  and  producing  a  pair  of  dice.  "  Examine 
them,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

Gage  took  the  dice  and  broke  them  in  pieces  on  the 
hearth.     The  cubes  were  of  solid  ivoiy. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?"  Mrs.  Jenyns  cried.  "  I  wish 
you  had  had  more  confidence  in  me,  and  less  in  Arthur,  for 
in  breaking  those  dice  you  have  destroyed  your  own  luck." 

"  It  matters  not,"  Gage  rejoined  ;  "  a  load  has  been  taken 
from  my  breast  by  finding  I  have  not  been  guilty — however 
unintentionally — of  foul  play,  and  I  am  equally  glad  to  feel 
assiu-ed  that  ^Arthur's  suspicions  of  vou  were  without  war- 
rant." 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Poj 
nings  for  your  good  opinion  of  me,"  ]Mi-3.  Jenyns  observed. 

"forgive  me,  Peg,  for  doing  you  this  great  injustice.  But 
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Arthur's  taunts  and  reproaclies  stung  me  to  tlie  quick,  and 
Lis  malicious  cliarge  against  you  seemed  to  have  a  certain 
consistency  which  I  could  not  disprove,  otherwise  than  as  I 
have  done."  * 

"  You  will  bring  him  to  account  for  his  slanderous  inso- 
lence ?"  Mrs.  Jenyns  cried. 

"  I  cannot  obtain  satisfaction  from  him,  for  he  refuses  to 
meet  me.  But  I  must  and  will  set  myself  right.  I  have  a 
strange  scheme  in  view  which  I  trust  to  carry  out.  You 
shall  hear  what  it  is  to-morrow." 

"  Why  not  tell  me  now  ?" 

"  JSTo ;  it  would  be  useless  to  mention  the  project  till  I  am 
certain  of  being  able  to  realise  it.  But  I  think  it  will  sur- 
prise you." 

"  Very  likely.  I  hope  you  have  given  up  your  intention 
of  repaying  Fairlie  ?" 

"  I  am  more  tlian  over  resolved  upon  it.  Indeed,  that  is 
an  essential  part  of  my  design,  as  you  will  find  when  I  dis- 
close it  to  you." 

"  You  ai'e  not  about  to  leave  me  so  soon  ?" 

"  I  am  a  poor  companion  at  this  moment,  or  I  would  stay. 
Arthur's  bitter  reproaches  rankle  in  my  breast — and  do  what 
I  will,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Clare.  Her  image  con- 
stantly rises  before  me.     Good  night !" 

And  raising  her  hand  to  his  li])s,  he  departed. 


XXXV. 

A    SINGULAR    REQUEST. 


Early  next  morning  Gage  sought  Fairlie,  and  on  seeing 
him  the  steward  immediately  demanded  whether  he  meant  to 
go  abroad. 

"  No,"  Gage  replied.  "  I  shall  remain.  You  must  know 
that  I  went  to  tlie  Groom-Porter's  last  night,  Fairlie." 

The  steward  instantly  flew  into  a  towering  passion.  "  So 
you  have  been  at  the  gaming-table,  have  you  ?"  he  cried. 
"  And  you  have  the  efi'rontery  to  confess  it— to  boast  of  it  ? , 
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I  told  my  daughter  you  -vrould  break  your  rovr.     1  told  her 
it  was  madness  to  pay  your  debts.     And  I  was  right." 

"  How  much  have  you  paid  for  me,  Fairlie  ?"  Gage  re- 
marked, taking  a  seat,  which  the  steward  did  not  condescend 
to  offer  him. 

"  How  much !"  Fairlie  rejoined,  with  increasing  fury.  "  Se- 
veral thousands — ^but  it  was  done  to  oblige  my  daughter.  I 
am  sorry  now  that  I  yielded  to  her  importunities,  and  threw 
away  the  money  so  foolishly." 

"  But  the  amount ! — ^let  me  know  the  precise  amount  ?" 

"  I  can't  see  why  you  require  the  information ;  but  I  have 
paid  exactly  13,000Z." 

"  And  all  my  creditors  are  satisfied  ?" 

"  All  of  them.  Nibbs  alone  was  five  thousand.  The  rest 
amovmted  to  8000/. — a  large  sum — ^a  fortune,  in  fact.  But 
Clare  wo\ild  have  it  so." 

"  Tou  never  yet  were  a  loser  by  me,  Fairlie — and  you 
shall  not  be  a  loser  now,"  Gage  rejoined,  taking  out  a  thick 
rouleau  or  bank-notes. 

"  "Why,  zounds !  you  won't  repay  me — ^you  can't  mean 
it  ?"  Fairlie  stammered,  in  the  utmost  surprise. 

"  These  notes  are  yours  when  I  have  my  creditors'  re- 
ceipts." 

"  Here  they  are,^ — every  one  of  them,"  Fairlie  answered. 
"How  came  you  by  such  a  windfall?  But  I  needn't  ask, 
since  you  tell  me  you  have  been  at  the  Groom-Porter's — ^ha ! 
lia !  Tou  must  have  had  rare  luck,  sir,  to  win  so  lai^e  a 
sum  ?" 

"  Do  not  concern  yourself  about  the  matter,  Fairlie.  We 
are  now  quits." 

"  Entirely  so,  sir,"  the  steward  replied,  obsequiously. 
"But  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  take  this  money. 
Clare  will  never  forgive  me  when  she  hears  of  it." 

"  She  will  never  hear  of  it  from  me — so  rest  easy  on  that 
!  score.     Hark'ee,  Fairlie,  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  shaU  only  be  too  happy  to  grant  it,  if  m 
my  power,"  the  steward  replied. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  so  ready  to  do  so  when  you 
hear  what  it  is.  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  pass  a  week  in 
Montherraer  Castle." 
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"  Nothing  easier,  sir.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you 
there." 

"But  I  do  not  wish  to  go  there  as  guest — but  as  lord  and 
master." 

"  I  fear  that  is  impossible,"  Fairlie  replied,  with  a  bland 
smile.     "  I  am  excessively  sorry — but " 

"  I  knew  you  would  object.  But  hear  me  out.  All  I 
desire  is  to  resume  for  a  short  time  the  part  I  once  played 
there.     I  will  give  it  up  at  the  end  of  a  week." 

"  Well — well, — if  that  be  all,  I  am  willing  to  humour 
you." 

"  But,  more  than  this,  I  desire  to  give  a  grand  entertain- 
ment to  my  friends — a  princely  revel,  in  short." 

"But  not  at  my  expense,  sir — not  at. my  expense  !" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  have  three  thousand  pounds  left,  and 
this  I  will  devote  to  the  entertainment." 

"  A  wonderful  notion,  sir — quite  worthy  of  you.  But  you 
are  quite  sure  you  have  no  secret  design  in  it '?" 

"  My  design  is  simply  to  give  a  last  entertainment  by 
which  I  may  be  remembered.  When  it  is  over,  be  assured  I 
will  not  trouble  you  further." 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied.  Ton  shall  have  such  a  revel  as 
never  before  was  given  in  tlic  Castle,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  I  know  your  sumptuous  tastes,  sir,  and  will  provide 
accordingly.  Tou  sliall  feast  like  Belshazzar.  But  I  must 
make  one  stipidation." 

"  Name  it." 

"  Till  midnight  you  shall  be  lord  of  the  house.  After  that 
hour  1  shall  assume  the  title." 

"Agreed!" 

"  What  day  do  you  appoint  for  the  entertainment  ?" 

"  To-morrow  week." 

"  Ere  then  you  may  play  again,  sir,  and  your  good  luck 
may  desert  you.  To  prevent  accidents,  you  had  better  pay 
beforehaiul." 

Gage  laughed,  and  handed  him  three  bank-notes  of  a  thou- 
sand each.     "  There,  now  you  are  quite  safe,"  he  said. 

"  lit'ly  upon  it,  I  will  do  you  justice,"  Fairlie  said. 
"  Moniheniior  Castle  is  yours  for  a  week,  and  if  I  come 
there  dining  the  time  it  will  only  be  to  superiuteiul  the  pre- 
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paratious  for  the  grand  entertainment.  Invite  as  many 
quests  as  you  please.  Live  as  you  have  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  live,  in  riot  and  profusion.  Stint  nothing.  Car- 
riages, horses,  servants,  plate,  wine — I  place  all  at  your  dis- 
posal till  to-morrow  week." 

"  In  that  week  I  will  live  a  year !"    Gage  cried  ;  "  and 

nhen  it  is  past But,  no  matter !— I  will  not  think  of 

the  future.  Present  enjoyment  is  what  I  covet.  I  should 
[ike  to  set  out  for  the  Castle  at  once." 

"  The  travelling  carriage  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  an  hour, 
3ir,  with  four  horses,"  Eairlie  replied.  "  Bellairs  and  Chasse- 
Qiouche  shall  go  with  you,  and  I  will  send  down  the  rest  of 
the  household  in  the  course  of  the  day.  If  you  will  favour 
Qie  with  a  list  of  such  persons  as  you  desire  to  ask,  I  will 
send  out  the  invitations  without  delay.  Tou  may  safely 
confide  all  arrangements  to  me.  I  will  give  the  necessary 
orders  at  once," 

And  as  he  rang  the  bell  for  the  purpose,  Gage  left  him, 
and  repairing  to  his  own  chamber,  sat  down  to  write  a  couple 
of  letters. 

AH  was  in  readiness  at  the  time  appointed.  Gage  started 
on  the  journey  in  his  own  superb  travelling  carriage,  dash- 
ing out  of  town  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry  him  ;  and 
such  was  the  expedition  he  used,  that,  ere  evening,  lie  had 
reached  the  borders  of  the  wide  domains  he  had  once  called 
his  own.  The  road  led  him  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Beacon  Hill,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  that 
prompted  him  to  survey  the  familiar  scene.  Accordingly, 
he  ordered  the  postilions  to  halt,  and,  descending,  left  the 
servants  with  the  carriage,  and  mounted  the  hill  alone.  It 
was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  had 
never  looked  more  enchanting.  All  was  unchanged  since  he 
had  last  beheld  it.  There  were  the  richly  cultivated  lands, 
spreading  out  in  every  direction — the  farms  and  the  humble 
homesteads,  surrounded  with  haystacks — the  woods  with 
their  colonies  of  rooks.  The  reapers  had  been  busy  during 
the  day  garnering  their  golden  produce ;  but  many  of  the 
fields  were  still  studded  with  sheaves  of  corn.  The  contem- 
plation of  this  peaceful  and  beautiful  scene  seemed  calculated 
to  soothe  a  troubled  breast.  But  it  did  not  soothe  Gage. 
On  the  contrary,  it  aroused  thoughts  of  singular  bitterness. 
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For  a  moment  tlie  veil  seemed  rent  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
viewed  his  conduct  in  its  proper  light.  He  regarded  himself 
as  a  madman.  To  throw  away  such  a  property ! — how  could 
he  have  done  it  ?  "Was  the  mischief  irreparable  ?  Was  it 
all  gone  ?     Tes !  all !  all ! 

Hitherto  his  gaze  had  avoided  the  Castle.  He  now  looked 
towards  it.  Ay,  there  it  ys.as,  towering  proudly  over  its 
clump  of  trees — a  magnificent  object.  Gone  from  him  for 
ever  !  The  thought  was  madness,  and  so  intolerable  did  he 
find  it,  that,  uttering  curses  upon  his  folly,  he  turned  away 
and  ru.shed  down  the  hill. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  man,  whom  he  had  not  previously  observed, 
but  who  had  been  watching  him. 

""Why,  Mark  Eougham,  is  that  you  ?"  he  exclaimed.         J 

"  Ay,  it  be  me  sure  enough,  your  honour,"  Mark  replied; 
"  and  it  be  a  strauge  chance  that  lia'  brought  me  here  this 
fine  e'en  to  meet  your  honour." 

"  Are  you  still  one  of  my  tenants — I  mean  a  tenant  to  Mr. ' 
Fairlie  r"  G-age  inquired. 

"  No,  no ;  I  be  bailiff  to  Sir  Hugh  Poyninga,  at  Eeedham," 
Mark  replied,  "  and  a  very  good  situation  I  have  of  it ;  quite 
comfortable  for  myself  and  my  family.  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  a  tenant  to  Muster  Pairlie,  though  I  can't  help  some- 
times regretting  Cowbridge  Farm.  Indeed  it  were  merely 
to  indulge  myself  with  a  look  at  the  old  place  that  brought 
me  here  now.  Excuse  my  freedom  in  putting  a  plain  ques- 
tion to  you,  sir  ?  I  ask  it  fro'  t'  strong  interest  I  feel  in 
you.     I  hcei'ed  say  you'd  lost  a  mint  o'  money  at  play." 

"It's  true,  Mark,"  Gage  replied.  "I  have  lost,  as  you 
say,  a  mint  of  money — more  than  I  shall  ever  get  back,  I 
fear." 

"  That's  a  pity — a  great  pity,"  Mark  groaned.  "  But 
tliat's  not  precisely  the  queytiou  I  meant  to  ask,  neither. 
To  may  ha'  lost  a  great  deal,  and  yet  not  a'  your  fortin.  I 
trust  it  be  not  so  bad  as  that  ?"  j 

"  Believe  the  worst,  Mark.     I  won't  deceive  you." 

"  And    it's   true,   then,"    llougliara   cried,    despairingly 
"  this  noble  estate — the  finest  i'  a'  Suffolk — it  be  a'  gone — 
a'  gambled  away !"     And  covering  his  face  with  liis  hand, 
ho  wept  aloud. 
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At  last,  Mark  shook  off  his  emotion,  and  said,  "  I  never 
thought  to  hear  this  from  your  father's  son,  sir.  He  died  i' 
my  arms  near  this  very  spot,  and  this  may  gi'  me  a  right  to 
ask  you,  in  his  honoured  name,  what  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  you  shall  know,  hereafter, 
Mark,  Meet  me  at  daybreak  to-morrow  week,  on  this  spot, 
and  you  shall  learn  my  final  resolution." 

"  Here,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to 
meet  you  here?" 

"As  I  have  just  said — on  to-morrow  week,  at  daybreak." 

"  A  strange  place  of  meeting — and  a  strange  hour,"  Mark 
observed. 

"The  meeting  may  be  stranger,"  Gage  said,  gloomily. 

"I  hope  it  may  lead  to  good,"  Mark  said.  "You  know 
the  prophecy  relating  to  your  family  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  something  about  it,"  Gage  replied.  "  \Yhat 
is  it?" 

"  The  rhymes  run  thus,  if  I  can  bring  'em  to  mind,"  Mark 
replied : 

"  Hard  by  the  hill  whereon  the  Beacon  stands, 
One  proud  Monthermer  shall  lose  house  and  lands ; 
On  the  same  spot — if  but  the  -way  be  plain — 
Another  of  the  line  shall  both  regain." 

"  A  strange  prediction,  truly,"  Gage  said,  musingly.  '•' '  If 
but  the  icay  he  plain  ' — what  can  that  mean  ?  No  use  in- 
quiring now. — Fail  not  to  meet  me,  Mark." 

"  On  Friday,  at  daybreak,  if  breath  be  in  my  body,  you 
may  count  on  seeing  me,"  Eougham  replied. 

"  And  whatever  breath  be  in  mine,  or  not,  you  will  find 
me  there,"  Gage  rejoined.  "And  now  farewell,  Mark." 
And  without  another  word,  he  hurried  to  the  carriage,  leav- 
ing Eougham  to  ponder  over  his  parting  words. 
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XXXVI. 

A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT. 


Gtage's  reappearance  at  Mouthermer  Castle  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  amongst  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
and  indeed  throughout  tlie  whole  county.  No  one  expected 
to  find  liim  there  again, — at  all  events,  not  in  the  quality  of 
lord  of  tlie  mansion,  and  such  he  was  still,  to  all  appearances. 
Tidings  of  his  utter  ruin  had  of  course  been  received.  Sucli 
news  flies  quickly.  Moreover,  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
whole  of  his  estates  had  been  seized  by  Fairlie  ;  and  though 
this  report  wanted  confirmation,  it  obtained  general  credence, 
being  quite  consistent  with  the  steward's  known  character 
for  rapacity. 

Precisely  at  this  juncture,  when  everybody  supposed  hi)n 
shut  up  in  the  Fleet,  or  some  other  debtors'  prison,  Gage 
suddenly  returned,  having  travelled  from  town  (it  was  said) 
in  his  usual  magnificent  style,  and  accompanied  by  his  usual 
attendants.  'Nor  did  he  appear  to  meditate  any  change  in  his 
extravagant  mode  of  living  ;  his  first  business  on  his  arrival 
being  to  issue  invitations  to  all  his  acquaintance,  announcing 
his  intention  of  keeping  open  house  for  a  week — the  festivi- 
ties to  be  concluded  by  a  grand  entertainment,  to  wliich  the 
lionour  of  their  company  was  requested. 

The  recipients  of  tliesc  invitations  were  naturally  filled 
with  astonishment.  Not  being  in  the  secret  of  Gage's 
arrangement  with  Fairlie,  tliey  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
it.  One  said  to  another,  "  Have  you  heard  that  INIonthermer 
is  come  back  to  tlie  Castle,  and  has  begun  again  at  his  old 
rattling  pace  ?"  And  the  other  replied  that  he  Jiad  lieard  it, 
but  could  scarcely  believe  it,  so  he  meant  to  ride  over  on  the 
morrow  and  satisfy  himself.  Whereupon  they  both  agreed 
to  accept  Gage's  invitation. 

Their  example  was  generally  followed.  Many  Avent  from 
curiosity — many  more  because  they  felt  certain  of  getting 
surpassingly  good  dinners — and  some  few  because  they  liked 
Gage  personally,  and  were  really  glad  to  welcome  him  home 
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afrain.  So  great  was  the  influx  of  sruests,  that  on  the  third 
day  every  room  in  the  immense  mansion  was  occupied,  ex- 
cept such  as  had  been  set  apart  for  visitors  expected  from 
town.  Those  who  looked  for  good  cheer  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Heretofore,  the  lord  of  the  Castle  had  been  re- 
nowned for  profuse  hospitality;  but  his  present  banquets 
surpassed  all  previously  given,  both  in  excellence  and 
splendour.  Nothing  was  wanting  that  the  greatest  epicure 
could  desire ;  whUe  the  hardest- drinking  foxhunter  got 
enough — and  something  more  than  enough — burgundy  and 
claret. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  best  of  Gage's  neighbours  held 
aloof,  and  would  take  no  part  in  his  festivities,  but  the  boon 
companions  who  did  rally  round  him  persuaded  him  he  was 
better  without  such  high  and  mighty  folks.  Grood  fellowship 
and  good  wine  would  be  thrown  away  upon  them.  He  him- 
self was  worth  the  whole  set  put  together.  He  was  the  best 
and  most  hospitable  fellow  in  the  world,  and  deserved  a 
dozen  fortunes.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  score 
of  old  topers  (some  of  them  six-bottle  men),  a  like  number 
of  gay  and  dissolute  youths,  former  associates  of  our  hero, 
together  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  miscellaneous  class  of 
gentry  who  throng  a  hunting-field,  and  he  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  class  of  company  now^assembled  at  the  Castle. 
From  morn  to  niglit,  and  from  night  to  morn,  it  was  one 
continued  round  of  revelry  and  enjoyment. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  party  was  increased  by  the  arriv  al 
of  Sir  Eandal  de  Meschines,  Mr.  Freke,  Lord  Melton,  Brie  e 
Bunbury,  Xat  Mist,  and  Jack  Brassey,  with  their  attend- 
ants ;„and  later  on  the  same  day  came  IVL-s.  Jenyns.  The 
last  visitor  was  a  surprise  to  Gage — he  had  not  expected 
her. 

"  Tou  won't  find  me  in  the  way,"  she  said  to  him,  per- 
ceiving his  embarrassment  as  he  endeavoured  to  give  her  a 
smiling  welcome ;  "  and  I  beg  you  not  to  stand  on  any 
ceremony  with  me,  but  to  put  me  just  where  you  please. 
Fairlie  told  me  there  would  be  no  room  for  me,  and  that 
you  didn't  want  me  ;  but  I  knew  better,  so  here  I  am. 
But,  bless  me,  how  ill  you  appear !  "What's  the  matter  ? 
I  declare  vou  look  ten  vears  older  than  when  I  saw  you 
last." 
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This  was  said  in  jest,  but  it  was  not  far  wide  of  the  truth. 
Gage  had,  indeed,  entirely  lost  his  youthful  expression  of 
countenance,  and  looked  frightfully  worn  and  haggard. 
Since  his  return  to  the  Castle  he  had  known  little  rest.  The 
large  bed-chamber  which  he  occupied  had  formerly  been  used 
by  his  father,  and  he  fancied  he  heard  strange  sounds  within 
it.  On  the  night  preceding  Mrs.  Jenyns's  arrival  he  had 
been  more  tlian  usually  restless.  After  tossing  to  and  fro 
for  hours  upon  his  pillow,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  court  sleep, 
he  arose,  and,  full  of  superstitious  terror,  hastily  attired  him- 
self, and  stepped  forth  into  the  long  gallery,  lined  with  full- 
length  portraits  of  his  ancestors. 

Pictures  no  longer,  but  fearful  spectres. 

The  moon  shed  its  pale  radiance  through  the  opposite 
windows,  and,  thus  illuminated,  tlie  figures  of  the  old  Mon- 
thermers  started  from  their  frames  like  ghosts.  The  first 
phantom  that  Gage  encountered  w^as  Eadulphus,  a  mail-clad 
baron  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  founder  of  the  line.  To 
this  awful  shade  succeeded  Sir  Lionel,  who  had  been  knighted 
by  Edward  III. — then  Kenric,  the  wise,  llandal,  the  proud, 
Eedwald,  the  gigantic — with  many  more:  Oswald,  who 
flourished  in  the  I'eign  of  Edward  IV. ;  Egbert,  a  galliard 
page  in  the  days  of  Henry  YIII.,  a  crafty  statesman  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth;  Sigebert, knighted  by  James  I. ;  Arthur, 
the  cavalier ;  Vernon,  Gage's  grandsire  ;  and  lastly,  Warwick, 
his  father. 

Close  beside  the  shadowy  form  of  "Warwick  floated  the 
semblance  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  Her  regards 
were  fixed  tenderly  and  sorrowfully  upon  her  erring  son — so 
tenderly  tliat  his  heart  was  melted.  Agonising  thoughts 
racked  him  at  that  moment,  and  he  bitterly  repi'oached  him- 
self He  had  never  known  the  caresses  of  a  mother,  had 
never  received  counsel  from  lier  lips — ^but  would  it  liave  pro- 
fited him  if  he  had  ?  Could  a  mother  have  rescued  him  from 
destruction  ?  No — ^no.  Ho  deserved  to  perish.  He  had 
forfeited  all  claim  to  compassion. 

Overwhelmed  by  dark  and  despairing  thoughts,  he  glanced 
along  tho  line  of  phantoms,  and  meeting  tlieir  regards  willi 
looks, stern  as  tlieir  own,  gave  utterance  to  a  terrible  resolu- 
tion he  had  formed.     But  the  spectres  frowned,  and  seemed 
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to  mutter  that  even  in  the  tomh  he  should  hare  no  place 
beside  them. 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  from  the  state  of  stupefaction 
into  -vrhich  he  had  been  thrown,  bj  the  sound  of  laughter 
and  revelry  arising  from  below.  A  large  party  of  his  guests 
were  passing  the  night  in  carousing.  In  their  society  he 
might  fiud  forgetfulness,  and  without  waiting  a  moment  he 
hurried  dovm  to  them.  But,  on  gaining  the  room  where  the 
party  was  assembled,  he  was  completely  disgusted  by  the 
scene  presented  to  his  view.  Prostrate  forms  were  lying 
across  the  room — some  so  overcome  with  wine  and  punch  as 
to  be  unable  to  rise — some  fast  asleep — their  attire  dis- 
ordered, and  their  perukes  scattered  about.  But  some  half- 
dozen  were  still  able  to  maintain  their  seats  at  the  table,  and 
these  valiant  topers  hailed  Gage  with  tipsy  shouts,  and  called 
upon  him  to  join  them ;  but  unable  to  conquer  his  repugnance, 
he  hastily  retreated,  and  rousing  up  a  groom,  proceeded  to 
the  stable,  and  bidding  the  man  saddle  his  favourite  hunter, 
Hotspur,  he  rode  forth  into  the  park.  The  groom  thought 
he  must  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

He  dashed  off  at  a  gallop,  and  plunged  into  the  most 
secluded  part  of  the  park — but  black  care  was  on  his  track. 
A  troop  of  phantom  horsemen  overtook  him — and  rode  by 
his  side.  In  vain  he  urged  Hotspur  to  his  utmost  speed — 
still  the  ghostly  company  kept  up  with  him.  He  knew  them 
all — Eedwald  the  gigantic,  Kenric  with  his  towering  brow, 
Eandal  with  his  lofty  port,  Arthur  with  his  flowing  locks  ; — 
and  his  father — yes,  his  father  headed  the  troop.  Go  where 
he  would,  they  went  with  him.  If  he  swept  along  a  glade 
at  full  speed,  the  spectral  horsemen  were  beside  him — if  he 
drew  the  rein  on  an  eminence,  they  paused  likewise.  He 
pressed  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  but,  on  removing  it,  they 
were  still  there.  "  AVhat  would  ye  with  me  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Why  do  you  follow  me  thus  r"  The  figures  made  no 
reply,  but  pointed  to  the  Castle.  "I know  what  you  mean," 
he  continued.  "  Tou  upbraid  me  with  having  lost  it.  But 
be  at  peace.     Ere  many  days  my  faults  shall  be  expiated." 

As  he  uttered  the  exclamation  the  phantoms  melted  away 
into  the  mist,  and  he  rode  back  slowly  and  ^vithout  further 
disquietude  to  the  Castle. 

p2 
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As  the  groom  took  liis  horse  to  the  stable,  he  wondered 
what  the  young  squire  had  been  at.  Hotspur  hadn't  a  dry 
hair  upon  him,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drenched  wi' 
water  from  liead  to  heel. 

The  occurrences  of  this  night  had  so  changed  Gage's 
appearance  as  to  warrant  Mrs.  Jenyns's  observation  that  he 
looked  full  ten  years  older. 


XXXVII. 

SIIOWI>'G  now  GAGE  WAS  AGAIN  PKEVAILED  UPOX  TO  PLAY,  A2s'D  WHAT 
SUCCESS  ATTENDED  IIUI. 

Sill  Eandal  and  Beau  Freke  had  come  down  to  Mon- 
thermer  Castle  in  the  hope  of  winning  back  their  money, 
but  in  this  expectation  it  seemed  likely  they  would  be  disap- 
pointed. Play— and  pretty  deep  play,  too — had  been  going 
on  every  night,  but  Gage  took  no  part  in  it.  The  fact  was, 
he  had  no  funds,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  be  a  mere 
spectator.  It  was  an  additional  mortification  to  him  to  be 
reminded  by  his  newly-arrived  guests  of  his  promise  to  give 
them  revenge.  He  made  the  best  excuses  he  could,  but  he 
felt  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  shuffler — of  all  characters  the 
one  he  most  despised — and  he  writhed  under  tlie  fancied  im- 
putation. 

"  This  used  not  to  be  the  case  when  we  were  here  last, 
Monthermer,"  Sir  Randal  said.  "  Then  you  could  not  resist 
a  game  at  piquet  or  glcek,  and  were  my  constant  antagonist 
at  hazard.  Why  not  sit  down  witli  us  now  ?  What  say  you 
to  a  game  at  two-handed  putt  ? — or,  if  you  prefer  it,  lanter- 
loo  ? — I  am  for  anything — tick-lack — in-and-ni — passage — ori 
what  you  will.     Only  sit  down." 

"  Excuse  me.  Sir  llandal,  I  don't  play  to-night." 

"  Why,  'sdcath  !  man,  have  you  made  a  second  vow  againsi 
cards  and  dice  ?  If  so,  I  counsel  you  to  break  it  like  th( 
lirst.     I  would  fain  lose  a  i'cw  more  thousands  to  you." 

"And  80  would  T,"  J3eau  Freke  added.  "  We  will  absolvt 
you  from  any  new  vow  you  may  have  made,  Monthermer. 
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And  no  doubt  you  will  hare  as  good  luck  as  you  had  a  short 

time  ago  at  the  Groom-Porter's." 

Just  then,  Lord  Melton,  who  was  engaged  with  a  party  at 
five-cards,  called  out :  "  I'll  bet  a  hundred  pounds,  Mon- 
themier,  that  I  win  all  the  cards." 

Gage  felt  desperately  inclined  to  rejoin,  "  Done!"  but  he 
restrained  himself,  and  merely  said,  "  I  don't  bet  now." 

"  "VSTiy,  what  the  deuce  prevents  you?"  his  lordship  cried. 
"See!"  he  added,  displaying  his  cards,  "if  you  had  taken 
me,  you  would  have  won." 

Not  liking  to  be  further  troubled,  Gage  soon  afterwards 
quitted  the  card-room,  and  did  not  return  to  it  that  night. 

On  the  following  evening,  however,  Mrs.  Jenyns  managed 
to  lure  him  to  the  hazard-table.  He  had  been  excusing 
himself  as  before,  when  she  took  him  aside,  and  urged  him 
to  try  his  luck  once  more. 

"  I  must  have  money  to  play  with,  Peg,"  he  said,  with  a 
forced  laugh. 

""V\"hy,  so  you  shall,"  she  replied.  "Take  my  pocket- 
book,  it  is  fiill  of  bank-notes.  I  want  you  to  play  for  me, 
and  don't  be  afraid  to  stake  highly.  TTe  will  divide  the 
winnings  as  before." 

"  Have  you  lucky  dice  with  you  ?"  G^ge  rejoined,  glancing 
at  her  significantly. 

"  Toubroke  those  I  most  relied  on,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I 
have  another  pair,  and  you  may  try  them,  if  you  like." 

"  Let  me  have  them*"  Gage  rejoined.  "  To  what  extent 
must  I  go  ?" 

"  That  pocket-book  contains  almost  aU  you  won  for  me  at 
the  Groom-Porter's — about  17,000?.  I  am  willing  to  risk  it 
all." 

"  You  had  better  not  trust  me." 

"  Pooh  !  I  haven't  the  slightest  uneasiness,"  she  rejoined, 
slipping  a  pair  of  dice  into  his  hands.  "  I  know  you  will 
v.in.  Come  along !"  And  leading  him  towards  the  table, 
she  called  out,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  induced  Mr.  Monthermer  to  play." 

The  announcement  was  received  uith  acclamations,  and  a 
place  was  instantly  made  for  Gage  at  the  table.  Both  Sir 
IJandal  and  Beau  Freke  asked  how  much  he  meant  to  stake. 
A  thousand  pounds  was  the  reply.     The  dice  rattled,  and 
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Gage  lost.  Mrs.  Jenyns,  who  stood  at  his  elbow,  looked 
surprised,  but  whispered  him  to  double  his  stakes.  He  did 
so,  and  lost  again.  Tlie  actress  bit  her  lips  with  vexation, 
but  signed  to  him  to  go  on.  He  obeyed,  but  without  better 
luck.  Tlie  stake  was  now  eight  thovisand  pounds,  and  he 
paused  before  laying  down  the  money,  but  Mrs.  Jenyus 
would  have  no  cessation.  The  run  of  luck  was  still  against 
him.  The  eight  thousand  pounds  was  swept  off  by  his  oppo- 
nents. Altogether  he  had  lost  fifteen  thousand  pounds — 
within  two  thousand  of  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book. 

"  Stake  what  is  left,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  whispered  ;  "  and  play 
witli  care,"  she  added,  significantly.  Gage  strove  to  comply 
with  her  injunctions — but  he  was  beaten,  and  the  pocket- 
book  was  empty  !  His  adversaries  urged  him  to  go  on,  but; 
he  sliook  his  head,  and  left  the  table. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  played  so  badly,"  he  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Jenyns,  who  had  followed  him  hastily.  "  But  I  might 
perliaps  have  done  better  if  I  had  used  the  dice  you  gave 
me." 

"  What !  didn't  you  use  them  ?"  she  cried,  with  an  explo- 
sion of  rage.  "  This  accounts  for  it !  Fool  that  I  was  to 
trust  you!    You  liave  ruined  me." 

"  But,  Peg " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me.  I  am  out  of  all  patience.  Give  me 
the  dice,  and  let  me  try.  But  no — no — I  cannot  play.  All 
my  money  is  gone.  Have  you  none  to  lend  me  ?  A  hundred 
pounds  will  do." 

"  1  liavc  not  the  hundredth  part  of  tliat  amount  left,"  he 
answered. 

Mrs.  Jenyns  looked  as  if  she  could  annihilate  him — but 
lier  anger  seemed  suddenly  to  abate. 

"  Sometliing  must  be  done  to  repair  this  error,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  forced  calmness.  "  We  must  confer  together  to- 
morrow about  Fairlie." 

"  About  Fairlie !"  Gage  exclaimed.    "  What  about  him  ?" 

"  Not  so  loud,"  she  rejoined  ;  "  the  servants  are  all  his  spies, 
and  some  of  them  may  overhear  you.  I  fancied  that  man 
was  listening,"  pointing  to  Pudsey,  Avho  was  standing  at  a 
little  distance  from  them.  "To-morrow  I  will  open  my  de- 
sign to  you.  You  owe  me  reparation  for  the  mischief  you 
have  just  done  me — and  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  ample 
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amends.  But  let  us  separate.  I  am  quite  sure  that  man  is 
listening.  Meet  me  to-morrow  morning  early — in  the  li- 
brarj." 

And  she  left  the  room,  while  Gage  walked  back  to  the 
hazard-table,  and  watched  the  play. 

"  I  did  right  not  to  use  her  dice,"  he  thought.  "  Better 
lose,  than  win  Tinfairly." 


XXXVUI. 

AN   INTERVIEW    IN   THE   IVT   TOWER. 

The  last  day  but  one  of  his  term  had  now  arrived,  and  in 
a  few  more  hours  Gage  must  for  ever  cast  aside  his  borrowed 
honours,  and  cease  to  be  lord  of  Monthermer, 

Another  day,  and  all  would  be  over !  Well,  what  matter ! 
Had  he  not  exhausted  all  the  enjoyments  of  life  ?  had  he  not 
feasted  and  caroused  to  satiety  ?  had  he  not  drained  the  cup 
of  pleasure  to  the  dregs  ? — He  could  not  throw  it  aside  with- 
out regret. 

"Without  regret,  perhaps, — ^but  not  without  compunction — 
not  without  remorse.  He  dared  not  review  his  frenzied 
career — he  dared  not  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  follies  he 
had  committed — such  acts  would  not  bear  reflection — but  he 
vainly  sought  to  stifle  the  cries  of  conscience  within  his 
breast.  These  cries  would  be  heard  even  in  the  midst  of 
riotous  indulgence;  they  chilled  his  blood,  and  banished 
sleep  from  his  couch ;  they  drove  him  at  times  almost  to  the 
verge  of  madness. 

But  there  would  soon  be  an  end,  and  till  then  he  would 
know  no  restraint — no  pause.  If  his  career  had  been  brief 
and  brilliant  as  that  of  a  meteor — its  close  should  be  like  the 
meteor's  sudden  extinction. 

Such  thoughts  agitated  him  as  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  after  his  return  he  crossed  the  broad  velvet  lawns  of  the 
garden,  and  mounted  the  stone  steps  of  the  terrace  leading  to 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle.     He  was  unaccompanied,  for 
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not  one  of  liis  numerous  guests  was  yet  astir.  The  liour  was 
too  early  for  tliem  after  their  prolonged  debauches  overnight, 
and  many  of  them  would  not  rise  before  noon,  and  would 
then  require  fresh  stimulants  to  set  them  going  for  the  day. 
But  as  their  host  could  not  sleep,  he  quitted  his  couch  be- 
times, and  sought  to  cool  his  throbbing  brow  and  fevered 
limbs  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  Besides,  he  had  another 
motive  for  his  early  walk.  On  retiring  to  his  chamber  on ; 
the  previous  night  he  had  found  on  his  toilet-table  a  note, 
in  a  female  hand,  with  which  he  thought  he  was  familiar, 
though  he  could  not  assign  a  name  to  the  writer.  The  note 
bore  no  signature,  and  contained  only  a  few  words,  begging 
him  to  come  next  morning  to  the  Ivy  Tower,  where  a  friend 
desired  to  see  him.  Strictest  secrecy  was  enjoined.  Time 
was  Avhen  such  a  billet  would  have  piqued  his  curiosity,  and 
flattered  his  vanity  with  the  idea  of  a  conquest,  but  no  such 
idle  feelings  now  excited  him.  Still  he  resolved  to  go ;  and 
it  was  to  keep  the  appointment  that  he  now  shaped  his 
course  towards  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle, 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  along  the  terrace,  when,  raising 
his  eyes,  which,  owing  to  his  melancholy  musing,  had  been 
hitherto  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  perceived  a  man  advancing 
to  meet  him,  and  at  once  recognising  Mark  Rougham,  halted  j 
till  the  latter  came  up,  thinking  him  very  much  in  the  way  at 
the  moment,  and  considering  how  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  Good  day  to  your  honour,"  Mark  cried,  taking  off  his 
liat  as  he  drew  near — "  you  bo  well  met.  I  were  comin'  down 
to  the  Hall  to  try  and  get  a  word  wi'  you.  But  my  errand's 
done,  since  you  be  on  the  way  to  the  ]vy  Tower." 

"  Ah  !  you  know  I  am  going  there ! — Perhaps  you  are 
aware  that  I  got  a  note  last  night  ?" 

"  Aware  of  it !  why,  I  brouglit  it  myself,  sir — and  got  ond:; 
o'  th'  women  servants  to  place  it  i'  your  bed-chamber,  where 
you  would  be  sure  to  find  it.  You  can  guess  who  it  be  from, 
I  suppose?  Lord  bless  her!  I  couldn't  ha'  believed  in  such 
goodness  and  devotion,  unless  I'd  seen  it.  My  heart  haa 
been  like  to  burst  wi'  what  I  ha'  witnessed  since  yosterdai^ 
— so  much  consideration  for  others,  so  little  care  for  self. 
Sure  I  am,  if  tlicrc  be  any  one  able  to  save  a  sinful  soul 
fro'  destruction,  it  be  she.  There  ben't  such  anotlier  on 
earth." 
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"  Such  anotlier  as  wliom,  Mark  ?" 

"  "Why,  whom  else  can  I  mean  but  Miss  Fairlie !  Such 
words  as  I've  used  couldn't  be  true  of  any  other  of  her  sex 
— not  that  I  mean  to  say  aught  against  'em — but  she  be  a 
paragon." 

"  Tou  lead  me  to  suppose  she  is  here,  Mark — but  that  is 
impossible,  unless  her  health  has  greatly  improved." 

"  She  may  be  a  trifle  better  than  she  has  been,"  Mark  re- 
plied, "  but  her  life  still  hangs  by  a  thread,  which  may  be 
snapped  at  any  minute.  Howsomever,  in  spite  of  illness  and 
fatigue,  she  is  here ;  and  a  wonderful  thing  it  be  that  she  can 
liave  gone  through  so  long  a  journey ;  but  her  brave  and  good 
heart  supported  her — and  no  doubt  Heaven  lent  her  aid." 

"  What  has  brought  her  here  r"  Gage  cried. 

"  Cam  your  honour  ask  that  question  ?  She  be  come  to 
see  you — to  speak  wi'  you — to  try  and  move  your  heart ;  and 
I  hope,  by  Heaven's  grace,  she  may  succeed  in  doing  so. 
Tou  wrote  to  her,  sir,  didn't  you,  afore  you  left  Lunnon  ?" 

"  I  sent  her  a  few  hasty  lines,  telling  her  I  was  going 
down  to  jNIonthermer  Castle  for  a  week.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  wrote,  I  was  so  hurried." 

"  "Whatever  you  did  write,  sir,  your  letter  caused  her  to 
follow  you.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  she  set  off  on  the 
same  day  'as  yourself,  with  my  daughter  Lettice,  and  tra- 
velled by  slow  stages  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  There  she  took 
rest ;  but,  while  doing  so,  she  sent  on  a  messenger  to  Muster 
Gosnold,  the  head  gardener,  to  prepare  the  rooms  in  the  Ivy 
Tower  for  her  reception." 

"  I  remember  hearing  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  old 
tower,  and  had  had  it  furnished,"  Gage  remarked. 

"  Ay,  that  was  after  Muster  Arthur  Poynings  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  get  wounded,  and  were  removed  there,"  Mark  conti- 
nued. "  A  sad  affair  that,  sir,  and  might  have  turned  out 
worse  than  it  did.  I  thought  the  young  gentleman  would 
have  died,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  he  would  have  done  but  for 
Miss  Fairlie's  care.  Slie  watched  by  him  the  whole  night, 
tendin'  him  like  a  sister,  and  never  left  him  till  he  was 
removed  on  a  Utter  to  Eeedham.  From  that  time  forward 
she  took  a  liking  to  the  old  tower.  But,  as  I  was  sayin', 
while  she  rested  at  Bury,  a  messenger  was  sent  over  to 
Muster  Gosnold  to  get  the  rooms  ready  for  her — and  at  the 
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same  time  Lettice  despatched  a  man  to  Eeedham  to  let  me 
know  they  were  comiu'.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Sir  Hugh 
and  the  family  had  just  returned  fro'  Lunnon,  so  I  could  not 
help  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  Muster  Arthur, — and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  tells  Miss  Lucy — and  what  does 
she  do,  but  decide  at  once  to  come  here  and  nurse  her  friend. 
A  good  deal  was  said  against  it,  as  your  honour  may  suppose, 
by  Muster  Arthur  and  my  lady,  but  the  long  and  the  short 
of  the  matter  is,  she  comes." 

"What!  is  Miss  Poynings  here,  too?"  Gage  exclaimed, 
in  amazement. 

"  Ay,  in  good  truth  is  she,  sir,"  Mark  replied.  "  She  and 
her  brother  joined  Miss  Fairlie  at  the  cross-roads,  half  way 
betwixt  this  and  Eeedham,  and  Muster  Arthur  brought  'em 
here  last  night,  and  saw  'em  comfortably  settled  afore  he 
left — and  that's  all  about  it — no,  not  quite  all,  for  Miss 
Lucy  wrote  the  note  to  you,  which  I  myself  conveyed,  as 
I've  already  told  you»  And  now,  sir,  shall  I  conduct  you  to 
her  ?" 

Gage  remained  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  then,  as  if 
nerving  himself  for  the  interview,  he  said,  "  Lead  on,  Mark." 

Not  a  word  more  passed  between  them. 

On  reaching  tlie  tower,  Mark  went  in,  while  Gage  waited 
without  till  he  received  a  summons  to  enter,  and  then  fol- 
lowing liis  conductor  up  a  short  spiral  staircase,  was  admitted 
iuto  a  lofty  circular  chamber,  which  had  been  fitted  up  with 
considerable  taste,  and  with  every  needful  attention  to  com- 
fort. The  furniture  was  cumbrous  and  old-fashioned,  but  in 
harmony  with  the  room.  A  copper  lamp  hung  from  the 
groined  roof,  and  a- dim  mirror,  in  an  ebony  frame,  was 
placed  over  the  ancient  cliimney-picce.  The  stone  walls 
were  covercul  with  old  tapestry,  and  tlic  deep  embrasures 
shrouded  by  tliick  curtains.  A  wood  fire  was  burning 
cheerily  on  the  hearth,  and  its  blaze  illuminated  the  room. 
Oil  a  sofa  near  the  fireplace,  and  covered  by  shawls,  reclined 
Clare.  In  close  attendance  upon  lier  were  Lucy  Poynings 
and  Jjottice  Jiougham.  ]\Lark  did  not  enter  with  Gago,  but 
having  ushered  him  to  the  door,  siiut  it,  and  remained  out- 
side. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  profound  silence,  broken 
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only  by  half-stifled  sobs  proceeding  from  Lettice.  At  length, 
a  low  voice  was  heard  to  say,  "  Draw  near,  I  beg  of  you." 
And  Grage  approached  the  sofa  on  which  the  sufferer  rested. 

"  Sit  down  beside  me  for  a  moment,"  Clare  continued,  in 
her  soft  feeble  accents,  "  and  let  me  explain  the  cause  of  my 
presence  here.  I  had  thought  never  to  see  you  again,  but 
compassion  has  overcome  all  other  feelings,  and  I  have  re- 
solved to  persevere  to  the  last.  Therefore  have  I  come.  I 
will  not  reproach  you  with  having  broken  your  promise  to 
me.  For  that  I  freely  forgive  you,  and  pray  Heaven  to  for- 
give you  likewise." 

She  then  paused  for  a  few  moments,  after  which  she  re- 
sumed in  a  firmer  tone : 

"  And  now  let  me  ask  you  a  question — and  I  entreat  you 
to  answer  it  sincerely.  Have  you  repaid  my  father  the 
money  he  advanced  for  your  debts  ?  Nay,  do  not  hesitate — 
I  must  know  the  truth — I  have  a  right  to  know  it." 

"  Since  you  press  me  thus,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  I 
have  repaid  him,"  he  rejoiued.  "  By  doing  so,  I  hoped,  in 
some  degree,  to  atone  for  my  shameful  conduct  to  you." 

"  If  you  had  listened  to  me,  this  new  distress  might  have 
been  spared  me,"  Clare  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 
Ajad  she  sank  back  for  a  few  moments  on  the  sofa,  while 
Lucy  flew  forward  to  support  her.  "  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  bear," 
she  exclaimed,  after  a  whde — "  but  it  must  be  righted,  if 
possible.  Xow  teU  me,  Gage — and  tell  me  truly — for  what 
purpose  have  you  come  here  r" 

"  To  be  lord  of  Monthermer  for  a  week,"  he  replied. 

*•  But  how  came  my  father  to  consent  to  your  return  r" 

"  Oh !  I  found  means  of  persuading  him — to  be  plaiu,  I 
made  it  worth  his  whUe  to  let  me  have  the  place  for  a  few 
days.     My  term  ends  to-morrow  at  midnight." 

"  And  then  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?"  Clare  continued. 

Gage  made  no  answer. 

After  a  brief,  painful  pause,  he  arose  and  said  abruptly, 
"It  is  useless  to  prolong  this  interview.  It  can  lead  to 
nothing.  I  am  past  redemption.  Do  not  concern  yourself 
further  about  me,  Clare." 

"  Stay !"  she  cried,  detaining  him.  "  You  must  not  go  thus. 
You  have  formed  some  terrible  resolution.   I  read  it  in  vour 
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glances.  Do  not  add  guilt  to  folly.  Do  not  destroy  you 
etei-nal  weal.     Oh,  listen  to  me,  Gage — listen  to  me !'' 

"  It  is  too  late — my  resolution  is  taken !"  he  exclaimec 
with  a  look  and  tone  bordering  upon  frenzy. 

"  Oh !  say  not  so.  Tou  may  yet  be  spared  for  many  year 
of  happiness.  Join  your  prayers  to  mine,  Lucy — speak  t 
him — speak !" 

Lucy  tried  to  obey  her,  but  her  voice  was  clicked  by  emo 
tion. 

"All  3'our  prayers  are  in  vain,"  Gage  cried.  "  ISTothinj 
can  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  Parewell,  Clare — forewell 
Lucy.     Tliink  the  best  you  can  of  me  !" 

And  breaking  from  them  he  rushed  out  of  the  chamber. 

"  Oh !  what  will  become  of  him !"  Lucy  exclaimed,  falliuj 
on  her  knees  beside  Clare. 

"A  last  effort  must  be  made  to  save  him,"  Clare  mm 
mured — "a  last  effort." 


XXXIX. 

now  jrn.  runsEY  entertained  his  friends. 

AVhtle  the  numerous  guests  made  merry  in  the  halls  o 
JSrontlicrmcr  Castle,  and  tlic  roofs  resounded  with  theii 
boisterous  revelry,  similar  bacchanalian  orgies  were  lielc 
below-'stairs.  The  crowd  of  lacqueys,  grooms,  and  othei 
serving-men  assembled  in  the  mansion  feasted  and  carousec 
as  lustily  as  their  masters.  Eiot  and  excess  indeed  pi-evnilec 
throiiglicut  the  house,  and  the  main  study  of  its  inmates 
whatever  their  degree,  seemed  to  be  how  to  gratify  theii 
a])pelit(>s  to  the  fullest  extent.  No  one  attempted  to  checl 
this  unbounded  waste,  for  Fairlie  liad  not  made  his  appear 
ance,  and  Gage  gave  himself  no  concern  about  it.  Provide( 
his  wants  and  those  of  his  friends  wore  supplied,  the  servant! 
might  do  just  as  they  pleased,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  the^j 
availed  themselves  of  the  license. 

A  more  deplorable  spectacle  cannot  bo  imagined  than  thi 
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noble  and  once  well-ordered  mansion  now  presented.  Here- 
tofore, in  "Warwick  de  Monthermer's  time,  true  hospitality 
was  ever  exercised  within  it,  and  the  vast  establishment  was 
admirably  conducted.  Liberal  without  profusion ;  generous 
without  ostentation ;  keeping  an  excellent  and  even  sump- 
tuous table ;  having  the  best  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  never 
stinting  it;  frank  in  manner,  courteous,  and  excessively 
good-natured,  yet  always  preserving  his  dignity  and  self- 
respect  ; — the  old  squire  was  the  very  model  of  a  countrv' 
gentleman.  In  his  days,  the  Castle  was  constantly  full  of 
company,  yet  disorder  or  excess  were  never  known  within  it. 
How  difl'erent  now.  The  guests  took  their  tone  from  the 
host,  and  gave  way  to  unbridled  indulgences,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  servants,  being  under  no  restraint,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  superiors.  ^N'o  one  knew  how 
soon  Gage's  career  was  to  terminate,  but  everybody  felt  that 
such  frantic  extravagances  could  not  last  long,  and  they 
therefore  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  their  time. 

Below  stairs  reigned  a  perfect  saturnalia.  The  servants'- 
hall  was  in  a  continual  scene  of  uproar.  Tables  were  laid 
within  it  throughout  the  day,  and  the  remains  of  the  dainties 
served  up  at  every  repast  to  Monthermer  and  his  guests  re- 
appeared there — with  a  good  many  other  choice  dishes 
besides.  Neither  was  there  any  want  of  good  liquor  to 
wash  down  the  savoury  viands.  'Mi.  Pudsey  had  unlimited 
control  of  the  cellar,  and  no  one  could  complain  of  niggard- 
liness on  his  part  in  dispensing  its  stores.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  had  been  host  instead  of  butler,  he  co\Ad  not  have 
behaved  more  handsomely.  A  great  bon  vivant,  fond  of 
society,  and  loving  a  cheerful  glass,  the  Amphitryon  of  the 
pantry  presided  at  the  general  dinners,  placing  his  friend, 
%Lr.  Trickett,  on  his  right  hand,  and  Mr.  Tibbits  on  the 
left,  and  taking  care  they  were  well  served.  He  sat  with 
them  afterwards  as  long  as  he  could,  and  when  his  duties 
called  him  away,  left  them  with  a  good  supply  of  burgundy 
and  claret. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  a 
select  party  assembled  by  invitation  in  the  butler's  private 
room,  where  a  nice  hot  supper  awaited  them,  succeeded  by  a 
capital  bowl  of  punch. 

Here   a  little  quiet  play  went  on,  as  in  the  card-room 
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above-stairs.  Mr.  Pudsey,  we  regret  to  say,  bad  not  profite 
by  bis  experience,  but  lost  a  good  deal  of  money — a  goo 
deal  for  bim,  at  all  events — as  in  former  days, — at  gleek  an 
piquet,  to  tbose  two  rooks  in  livery,  Tibbits  and  Tricket 
Nor  was  be  tbe  only  loser  on  tbese  occasions.  Bellairs  an 
Cbassemoucbe  were  equally  unlucky ;  and  so,  for  the  matte 
of  tbat,  were  some  balf-dozen  otber  flats  wbo  sat  down  wit 
tbese  unconscionable  sharpers.  Strange  to  say,  it  neve 
occurred  to  any  of  tbese  usually  suspicious  gentry  that  tbe 
Avere  cheated.  But  there  is  an  infatuation  about  gamin 
which  seems  to  dull  the  perceptions  of  its  votaries.  Be  thi 
as  it  may,  two  nights  sufficed  to  Messieurs  Trickett  an 
Tibbits  to  ease  the  incautious  butler  of  a  half-year's  gains 
On  the  third  night  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  g 
on  ;  and  being  stripped  of  this  likewise,  be  might  have  fel 
considerable  uneasiness,  if  he  had  not  entertained  tbe  notio 
that  lie  could  raise  fresh  supplies  in  a  certain  quarter,  witl 
out  difficulty.  This  persuasion  buoyed  him  up ;  but  stij 
feeling  a  little  "  down  in  the  mouth,"  as  he  expressed  it,  h 
brewed  a  strong  bowl  of  punch,  and  a  few  tumblers  of  tb 
genial  beverage  soon  produced  the  desired  effect.  Under  it 
balmy  iMfliience  tbe  butler  not  only  forgot  bis  cares,  bu 
became  less  cautious  than  usual,  and  taked  more  freely  tha: 
he  ought  to  have  done. 

A  second  bowl  of  punch  bad  been  discussed,  and  a  tbii'i 
placed  upon  tbe  table,  when  Pudsey,  wlio  had  become  a  littl 
elevated,  remarked,  as  he  filled  the  glasses  of  his  friends, 

"  AVell,  gentlemen,  we've  bad  a  mighty  pleasant  time  of  if 
you'll  allow.  It's  a  thousand  pities  such  enjoyment  can' 
last  for  ever.     We've  only  two  more  days  left." 

"Only  two  more  days,  ]\lr.  Pudsey!"  Mr.  Trickett  ob 
served.     "  Wiiat  d'ye  rriean,  sir  ?" 

"  I  mean  wliat  I  say,"  the  butler  rejoined,  with  a  kno\vin| 
wink,  and  emptying  bis  ghiss  before  lie  went  on.  "  "W" 
shall  slnit  up  shop  the  night  after  to-morrow." 

"Egad  !  I'm  deuced  sorry  to  hoar  it,"  Trickett  said.  I'v( 
contrived  to  amuse  myself  tolerably  well  since  I've  beei 
down  here.     Your  master,  I  suppose,  returns  to  town  ?" 

"  j\Tr.  jNFonthermer  is  not  my  master,"  Pudaoy  replied 
"though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I've  no  objection  to  hii 
Bcrvice,  but  1  only  enact  the  part  of  butler  on  tbe  preaeni 
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occasion  by  desire  of  mj  real  employer.  I  really  don't 
know  what  tlie  young  gentleman  will  do,  when  Mr.  Pairlie 
comes  into  possession — but  I  fiaaicy  he  must  turn  out  alto- 
gether." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  Mr.  Trickett  remarked.  "  Tou  won't 
gain  by  the  change,  Mr.  Pudsey.  Things  will  be  differently 
ordered  under  Fairlie's  governance,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 
He'll  keep  a  tight  hand  over  you  all.  Tou  won't  have  the 
keys  of  the  cellar  then,  I  fear." 

"I'faith,  you're  right,  Trickett,"  the  butler  rejoined. 
"  "We  si -ii.'t  know  the  flavour  of  burgundy  and  claret  when 
old  Fa^^.e  rules  the  roast;  and  as  to  a  quiet  supper  with 
one's  friends,  and  a  bowl  of  punch  afterwards,  such  thiugs 
won't  be  possible — so  we  must  make  the  most  of  time 
present." 

'•  I  don't  think  I  shall  remain  ia  the  situation,"  Bellairs 
observed — ^he  was  nearly  as  far  gone  as  the  butler.  "  It 
won't  suit  me  at  all.  1  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  serve  a 
low  fellow  like  Fairlie." 

"  A  vile  roturier !"  Chassemouche  exclaimed.  "  I,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  best  societe,  and  have  dressed  de  pe- 
rukes of  gentlemen  only — morbleu !  I  cannot  stoop  to  such 
canaille." 

"He  is  not  fit  to  be  governor  here!"  Tibbits  cried.  "I 
should  like  to  see  him  kicked  out  of  the  Castle." 

"Ma  foi!  so  should  I!"  Chassemouche  exclaimed.  "I 
should  like  to  see  him  chasse  par  la  belle  porte — I  would 
lend  a  foot  to  de  task  myself — ha!  ha!" 

"  Eeplenish  the  glasses,  Pudsey,"  Bellairs  cried,  "  and  let 
us  drink  '  Confusion  to  him  !'  " 

"  Yid  all  my  heart,"  the  French  valet  responded — "  rasades, 
messieurs !" 

The  butler  made  no  objection,  and  the  rebellious  toast  was 
drunk  amid  general  laughter. 

'■"What  puzzles  me,"  Tibbits  observed,  "is  to  think  how 
Fairlie  can  have  contrived  to  get  the  Monthermer  property 
entirely  into  his  own  hands.  Tou  know  all  about  it,  I  dare 
say,  Pudsey,  and  can  tell  us  if  you  think  proper." 

"  I  know  a  good  deal,  certainly,"  the  butler  replied — 
"  more  than  I  care  to  mention.  But  I  may  say  one  thing, 
gentlemen — and  you  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  please — 
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that  it  depends  upon  me  whether  Pairlie  retains  possession 
of  this  noble  property." 

"You  don't  say  so  !"  Trickett  cried,  pricking  up  his  ears  ; 
while  all  the  other  listeners  uttered  similar  exclamations  of 
astonishment.  "  What !  you  have  got  him  in  your  power,  eh, 
Pudsey  ?" 

"'No,  I  don't  exactly  mean  to  insinuate  that,"  the  butler 
rejoined,  fearing  he  had  gone  too  far  ;  "  I  mean,  that  Fairlie 
and  I  shall  understand  each  other,  when  we  come  to  talk 
matters  over." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will,"  Trickett  replied.  "  "Well,  ^  give  you 
one  piece  of  advice,  old  boy.  If  j^ou  make  a  bai'gaiL  w.'th  him, 
don't  let  him  off  too  easily." 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  Pudsey  replied,  laying  his  finger  on 
his  copper-coloured  proboscis. 

"  You  are  not  the  only  person  whose  secrecy  must  be 
bought,"  Bellairs  interposed.  "I  know  as  much  as  you,  and 
shall  require  as  good  pay  for  my  silence." 

"  Parbleu,  messieurs,  you  tiuk  no  one  have  ears  as  long 
as  your  own,"  Chassemouche  cried.  "  I  would  have  you  to 
know  dat  mine  are  mush  longer,  and  dat  my  mouth  must  be 
shut  ill  de  same  vay  as  yours — ha!  ha!" 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  make  Pairlie  smart  properly  amongst 
you,"  Trickett  remarked,  wath  a  laugh.  "  I  suspect  he'll  have 
some  other  accounts  to  settle  before  he's  allowed  to  take 
quiet  possession.  My  master,  Sir  Randal,  may  give  him 
a  little  trc'uble ;  and  I'm  pretty  sure  Mrs.  Jenyns  has  not 
come  down  for  nothing." 

As  tliis  was  said,  Bellairs  looked  liard  at  the  speaker,  but 
lie  made  no  observation. 

"  1  think  I  could  give  a  guess  at  the  game  she  means  to 
play,"  Trickett  pursued. 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  Bellairs  cried ;   "  what  may  it  be  ?" 

"  That's  my  secret.  You  shall  have  it  for  wliat  it's  worth, 
but  I  must  make  something  by  it.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Pudsey, 
wlicn  does  Fairlie  come  down  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure,"  I'ndsey  replied,  evasively. 

"  I'd  bet  a  trifle  he's  liere  already,"  Tibbits  remarked. 
"  I  saw  somebody  very  like  liini  cross  tlic  back  yard  this 
evening." 
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"  Oh !  quite  impossible  ;  you  must  tave  been  mistaken," 
the  butler  exclaimed. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  be — still  I'm  willing  to  bet  upon  it." 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  I  shan't  bet  upon  such  a  matter." 

Bellairs  and  Chassemouche  exchanged  significant  glances. 

"  Well,  if  he  should  be  here,  I  hope  he  has  overheard  all 
■we  have  been  saying  of  him."  Trickett  observed,  with  a  laugh. 
"You  wouldn't  stand  very  high  in  his  favour,  Pudsey  r" 

"  Come,  let  us  change  the  subject,  gentlemen,"  the  butler 
rejoined,  iineasily  ;  "  we've  had  quite  enough  of  it.  A  glass 
of  punch  all  round  !" 

After  this  the  conversation  flagged.  Pudsey  looked  sullen 
and  sleepy,  and  Bellairs  and  Chassemouche  were  not  much 
more  lively,  so  as  soon  as  the  bowl  of  punch  was  finished,  the 
party  broke  up. 


XL. 

CT   WHICH   PTTDSEY   MAKES   A   MODEST  PROPOSITION   TO   SIR.   FAIRLIE. 

Me.  Pudsey  awoke  next  morning  with  a  racking  headache, 
which  he  naturally  enough  attributed  to  the  punch,  and  his 
uncomfortable  sensati;^ns  were  not  diminished  by  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  tattled  very  foolishly  overnight.  That 
rascal  Trickett,  he  was  aware,  was  quite  capable  of  doing  him 
a  mischief,  and  might  report  what  he  had  said  to  Mr.  FairKe 
himself;  and  so,  indeed,  might  Bellairs  or  Chassemouche,  or 
any  other  of  the  party,  for  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  trusted. 

Our  butler  felt  so  ill  that  he  would  fain  have  gone  to  bed 
again,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  that  day,  and  must  set 
about  it  forthwith ;  so,  swallowing  his  customary  morniuk 
draught  of  spiced  ale,  which  somewhat  restored  him,  he  left 
his  room  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  house,  and  see  how 
far  it  could  be  put  to  rights  after  the  riotous  proceedings 
that  had  taken  place  within  it  on  the  preceding  day. 

In  the  dining-room,  whither  he  repaired  first,  everything 
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remained  in  the  same  state  in  wliieh  it  had  been  left.  The 
atmosphere  reeked  with  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  the  table 
was  covered  with  bottles  and  glasses — many  of  them  broken 
— and  flooded  with  wine  and  punch.  In  the  midst  of  the 
shivered  glasses  stood  the  fragments  of  a  magnificent  china 
bowl.  Underneath  the  sideboard  was  a  vast  collection  of 
empty  flasks — attesting  the  prowess  of  the  tipplers,  though 
some  of  them  had  been  so  overcome  that  they  could  not  even 
reel  off  to  bed,  but  were  still  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
sleeping  off"  the  effects  of  their  debauchery. 

Picking  his  Avay  over  these  inert  bodies,  Mr.  Pudaey  went 
towards  the  windows,  to  throw  them  open,  and  while  thua 
employed  he  perceived  Gage  returning  from  the  garden  near 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle,  and  wondered  what  could  have 
taken  him  out  so  early.  He  kept  an  eye  on  him  for  a  few 
minutes  until  he  drew  near  the  house,  and  the  butler  then 
fancied  he  had  discovered  the  young  gentleman's  motive  for 
early  rising,  as  Mrs.  Jenyns  came  forth  from  a  glass  door 
communicating  with  tlie  library,  and  hastened  to  meet  him. 
But  it  was  evident  from  Grage's  manner  that  he  was  annoyed 
at  the  rencounter.  Mrs.  Jenyns  seemed  from  her  gestures 
to  propose  a  walk  in  the  gardens,  and  pointed  to  the  terrace 
Mouthermer  had  just  left,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  it  w; 
only  after  some  persuasion  that  she  induced  him  to  enter  th 
library  witli  lier. 

"  She  is  about  to  disclose  the  scheme  to  him,  which  she 
.ninted  at  last  night  in  the  card-rocm,"  Pudsey  tliought. 
"  An  inkling  of  it  might  give  me  an  additional  hold  upon 
Fairlie.  Perhaps  I  could  get  near  the  glass  door  without 
being  perceived." 

Upon  tliis  he  scrambled  out  of  the  window,  and  crept 
along  tlie  side  of  the  house  till  he  came  within  a  few  paces 
!)f  the  entrance  to  the  library. 

"  Confound  her  !"  he  muttered.  "  She's  too  cunning  by 
half.  The  door  is  shut,  and  I  can  hear  nothing.  Let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  on  the  other  side." 

So  he  went  back,  and,  re-entering  the  dining-room, 
made  his  way  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  ordinary  approach 
to  the  library,  but  unluckily  it  was  closed.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?     lie  determined  to  go  in — suddenly — when  perhaps 
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he  might  catch  a  word  that  would  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
lady's  project. 

The  plan  was  no  sooner  thought  of  than  executed. 
Throwing  open  the  door,  he  bounced  into  the  room,  but  was 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  Mrs.  Jenyns  seated  at  a  table, 
writing,  while  Grage  was  pacing  to  and  fro.  As  the  butler 
entered,  Monthermer  stopped,  and,  angrily  regarding  him, 
demanded  his  business.  Pudsey  stammered  an  excuse,  and 
hastily  retreated ;  taking  care,  however,  as  he  went  out,  to 
leave  the  door  ajar.  But  here  again  his  design  was 
frustrated,  for  in  another  moment  the  door  was  shut,  and 
fastened  inside. 

Foiled  in  his  plans,  he  went  his  way,  and  proceeded,  with 
slow  steps  and  with  a  recurrence  of  the  uncomfortable 
feelings  he  had  experienced  on  awaking,  towards  a  room 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery. 

Tapping  against  the  door,  a  voice,  with  the  tones  of  which 
he  was  only  too  familiar,  bade  him  come  in ;  and  obeying  the 
summons — ^not  without  considerable  trepidation — he  entered 
and  found  Mr.  Fairlie,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  enveloped  in 
a  loose  brocade  dressing-gown,  and  under  the  hands  of  Chasse- 
mouche,  who  was  arranging  his  peruke,  and  retailing  all  his 
(Mr.  Pudsey's)  indiscreet  remarks  of  the  night  before.  So, 
at  least,  the  butler  judged  from  the  angry  looks  which  PairUe 
cast  upon  him.  Nor  was  he  left  long  in  doubt  on  the  point. 
Dismissing  Chassemouche,  who  grinned  maliciously  at  Pudsey 
as  he  retired,  the  steward  thus  spoke  to  him  : 

"  So,  yon  have  been  chattering,  eh,  you  drunken  fool ! 
boasting  of  your  power  over  me,  and  what  you  can  do.  It 
depends  upon  you  whether  I  am  to  continue  master  of  Mon- 
thermer Castle,  does  it  ?"  And  he  bxirst  into  a  disdainful 
laugh, 

"  Since  Chassemouche  has  betrayed  me,  it  would  be  idle  to 
equivocate,"  Pudsey  rejoined.  "  I  was  a  great  fool  to  talk 
as  I  did  in  such  company.  I  ought  to  have  known  better. 
But  the  wine  was  in,  and  the  wit  out — and  that's  the  truth, 
sir." 

"  A  poor  excuse,  Pudsey.  A  drunkard  is  not  to  be  trusted 
— you  are  unfit  for  my  service." 

"  I  deserve  to  be  reprimanded,  I  own,  sir ;  but  I  won't 
q2 
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commit  such  an  indiscretion  again,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
As  to  disturbing  you  in  the  comfortable  possession  of  this 
fine  place,  I  wouldn't  do  it,  sir " 

"  Couldn't  do  it,  Pudsey — couldn't  do  it,  you  had  better, 
say."  j 

"  Well,  sir,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  entertain  a  different' 
opinion,"  the  butler  rejoined,  with  a  smile,  for  the  other's 
taunts  and  sharpness  of  manner  had  roused  him.  "  My  testi- 
mony, I  fancy,  would  be  useful  to  Mr.  Mouthermer  if  he 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  contest  your  title,  and  I  think 
I  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  finding  some  other  important 
witnesses." 

"  Hum  !  you  think  so,  eh,  Pudsey  ?"  i 

"  I'm  pretty  sure  of  it.  I  know  exactly  how  the  accounts 
have  been  kept,  with  fictitious  entries,  and  so  forth — how  ad- 
vances have  been  made  to  Mr.  Monthermer  out  of  his  own 
money — how  lie  lias  been  induced  to  sign  bonds  and  mort- 
gages under  false  representations,  and  witliout  even  receiving 
the  promised  loans.  Knowing  all  this,  I  might  disclose  it, 
if  I  thought  proper." 

''  Of  course  you  might  make  such  scandalous  assertions, 
Pudsey ;  but  no  one  would  believe  you." 

"  Tcs,  sir,  Mr.  Monthermer  would  believe  me,  and  that's 
enough  for  my  purpose.  Ton  must  not  forget  that  he  is  in 
actual  possession  of  the  Castle,  and  unless  he  voluntarily 
surrenders  it,  you  will  fail  altogether.  Tou  will  fail,  I  re- 
peat, because  he  will  demand  the  production  of  the  accounts 
— and  you  dare  not  exliibit  tliem." 

"  But  he  loill  surrender  the  Castle — he  has  pledged  him- 
self to  do  so." 

"  He  will  NOT — if  he  learns  how  he  has  been  dealt  with." 

Fairlie  looked  down  in  confusion,  while  the  butler  eyed 
him  triumphantly. 

"  I  have  him  now,"  he  thought,  "and  I  won't  quit  my  hold 
till  I've  made  all  sure." 

Suddenly,  Fairlie  started  to  liis  feet,  and,  grasping  the 
butler's  arm,  exclaimed, 

"  What  do  you,  expect,  Pudsey  ?     Tell  me — in  a  word  1" 

"  In  a  word,  then,"  the  rapacious  rascal  rejoined,  "  a  large 
sum  down — and  a  pension  for  life  !" 
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"  A  pension  for  life !  Ton  are  mad  to  make  such  a  de- 
mand." 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  mad.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  T 
take  a  very  rational  view  of  the  subject.  I  don't  mean  to  let 
this  opportunity  slip.  The  matter  must  be  decided  -vrithin 
twenty-four  hours.  Either  Mr.  Monthermer  maintains  his 
own,  and  ejects  you,  or  you  become  undisputed  master 
here." 

"  I  must  have  time  to  reflect  upon  your  startling  proposi- 
tion, Pudsey.     It  has  taken  me  quite  by  surprise." 

"  Oh !  I  have  no  desire  to  hurry  you,  but  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I  won't  be  put  oft' 
with  fair  promises.  I  must  have  a  large  sum  down,  as  I've 
said — and  good  security  for  the  pension." 

"  You  shall  be  satisfied — quite  satisfied,  Pudsey,  if  I  assent 
to  the  proposal." 

"  Oh !  you  are  sure  to  assent.  I  consider  the  bargain 
already  concluded.  You'll  never  risk  the  loss  of  so  rich  a 
prize,  just  whfen  you've  got  it  in  your  grasp — besides  the  dis- 
grace which  is  siu-e  to  fall  upon  you." 

"  Xo  more  of  this,  Pudsey,"  Fairlie  said,  collecting  all  hib 
energies.  "  You  presume  too  much  on  your  fancied  power. 
Bridle  your  tongue,  or  go  about  your  business,  and  do  your 
worst." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  I've  no  desire  to  ofiend  you, — not  the 
slightest.  You  will  think  over  what  I've  said,  and  give  me 
an  answer.  If  I  don't  hear  from  you  before  the  evening,  I 
shall  go  to  Mr.  Monthermer,  and  then  of  course  any  arrange- 
ment between  us  will  be  out  of  the  question." 

"  Very  well,"  Fairlie  replied,  pointing  to  the  door. 

"  One  thing  more,  sir.  Before  I  take  my  departure,  I  must 
put  you  upon  your  guard  against  Mrs.  Jenyns." 

"  Another  serpent  in  my  path.     "What  of  her  r" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  chanced  to  overhear  a  few  words  that  passed 
between  her  and  Mr.  Monthermer  last  night,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain she  has  some  dangerous  design  on  foot — dangerous  to 
you,  I  mean.  She  lost  a  large  sum  at  hazard— or  rather  Mr 
Monthermer  lost  it,  for  he  played  for  her — and  she  is  des- 
perate." 

"  And  she  must  be  bought,  too,  I  suppose,"  Fairlie  cried, 
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with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  'Sdeath  !  man,  my  property  will  never 
bear  all  these  demands  upon  it." 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,  sir.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Jenyns.  Be  assured,  I  will  never  take  a  woman  into 
my  confidence." 

"  So  far  you  are  right.  "Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  warned 
me.  Though  this  meddlesome  jade  can  do  little  mischief,  it 
may  be  prudent  to  nip  her  project  in  the  bud.  Send  one  of 
the  women  seiwants  to  her  room,  and  say  I  would  speak  to 
her  as  early  as  may  be  convenient." 

"  She  is  already  astir,  sir ;  and  I  am  almost  apprehensive 
she  may  be  beforehand  with  you,  .for  she  is  closeted  with 
Mr.  Monthermer  in  the  library  at  this  moment." 

Zounds  !  this  looks  like  mischief,  I  must  find  out  what 
she  is  about  to  propose  to  him.  In  the  library,  you  say, 
Pudsey  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — they're  there,  but  the  door's  locked." 

"  No  matter.  They  will  find  it  difiicult  to  keep  their 
secrets  from  me.  Walls  have  ears,  Pudsey — walls  have  ears. 
Don't  let  the  servants  enter  the  drawing-room  for  a  short 
time,  d'ye  hear  ?  By-and-by  we  will  have  some  further  talk 
together.     But  I  must  dispot^c  of  this  matter  at  once." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  threw  oft'  his  dressing-gown,  and,  with 
the  butler's  aid,  putting  on  a  coat,  fiew  towards  the  drawing- 
room,  while  Pudsey  followed  him  at  a  more  leisurely  pace, 
and  stationed  himself  at  the  door  of  that  apartment. 


XLI. 

WHEREIN  IT  18  DEMONSTHATEI)  THAT  "  WAIJ.S  HAVE  EARS." 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  Fairlie  proceeded  to  unlock 
the  door  of  a  sinall  cupboard  near  the  fireplace,  and  stepping 
into  tlio  recess,  cautiously  unbolted  a  second  door,  and  passed 
through  it. 

He  was  now  actually  in  the  library,  but  concealed  from 
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view  by  a  thin  board,  the  front  of  which  formed  part  of  a 
bookcase,  and  being  covered  with  the  backs  of  ponderouj^ 
looking  tomes,  artfully  contrived  to  represent  ranges  of  folios, 
.could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  shelves. 

A  crack  in  the  board  enabled  him  to  command  the  room, 
and  allowed  the  conversation  that  took  place  within  it  to 
reach  him.  The  two  persons  he  expected  to  find  were  there, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  him.  Mrs.  Jenyns  was  talking 
earnestly,  while  Gage  listened  to  her  with  his  arms  folded 
upon  his  breast. 

The  very  first  words  the  listener  heard  alarmed  him.  He 
could  not  distinctly  catch  all  !Mrs.  Jenyns  said,  for  she  spoke 
with  great  vehemence  and  rapidity — ^but  he  lost  not  a  syllable 
of  the  close  of  her  discourse. 

"  Now  observe  what  I  say,"  she  concluded,  in  a  deliberate 
and  impressive  tone.  "  As  the  sum  of  Fairlie's  iniquitous 
practices  towards  you,  I  charge  him  with  suppressing  your 
father's  last  will,  and  substituting  one  of  earlier  date." 

"  Fairlie  breathed  hard,  and  watched  with  deepest  anriety 
the  effect  of  this  disclosure  upon  Gage.  It  was  something 
of  a  relief  to  him  to  perceive  that  the  young  man's  counte- 
nance wore  an  expression  of  incredulity,  though  not  un- 
mingled  with  astonishment. 

"  Why  do  you  bring  such  a  serious  charge  against  him — 
a  charge  which  you  cannot  possibly  substantiate  ?"  G^e  ex- 
claimed, after  a  brief  pause. 

"  But  I  can  substantiate  it.  The  rightful  will  is  still  in 
existence." 

"  Hell's  curses  upon  her !"  the  listener  exclaimed  to  him- 
self. "  She  must  have  discovered  the  document  when  she 
peeped  into  my  chest.     Fool  that  I  was  not  to  destroy  it !" 

"  But  what  motive  can  Fairlie  have  had  for  such  a  wicked 
act  ?"  Gage  cried.  "  There  was  no  important  bequest  to 
himself  in  the  will  that  he  acted  upon.  My  father,  to  be 
sure,  left  him  a  thousand  pounds ;  but  that  was  in  considera- 
tion of  his  trouble  in  discharging  the  offices  of  executor  and 
guardian." 

"Tou  have  hit  upon  the  motive,"  Airs.  Jenyns  rejoined, 
"  as  I  will  proceed  to  show.  Tour  father  died  from  a  fall 
while  hunting,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1728." 
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"  Tou  are  correct  as  to  the  date  of  the  sad  event,"  Gage 
remarked,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Now  mind,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  pursued,  "  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 1 
ruary  in  tliat  year,  the  very  day  before  the  unexpected  catas- 
trophe, your  father  made  his  last  will,  and  constituted  Sir 
Ilugli  Poynings,  of  Eeedham,  his  sole  executor,  and  your 
guardian." 

"  Sir  Hugh  Poynings — my  guardian!"  Grage  exclaimed. 

"  Fairlie's  name  was  never  mentioned.  Do  you  not  now 
discern  his  motive  for  keeping  back  a  document  that  divested 
him  of  all  control  over  you  ?  AYith  Sir  Hugh  Poynings  as 
your  guardian,  he,  Fairlie,  would  never  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  into  practice  his  nefarious  designs  against 
you.  Judging  from  what  has  since  come  to  light,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  your  father  had  made  some  discoveries  re- 
specting his  steward,  that  caused  him  to  appoint  another  exe- 
cutor and  guardian  in  his  place — and,  probabl}',  if  he  had 
lived  a  few  days  longer,  Pairlie  woidd  have  been  dismissed 
altogether." 

"  And  you  liave  seen  this  will  ?" 

"  I  have — but  hear  me  out.  Pairlie  is  in  tlie  liouse.  He 
arrived  licre  secretly  last  night.  When  you  see  liim,  let  fall 
DO  hint  of  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  of  liis  criminality, 
but  summon  Sir  Hugh  Poynings  to  the  Castle  to-morrow." 

"  Sir  Hugli  is  not  likely  to  come — and  if  he  should,  he  will 
attach  no  credit  to  your  unsupported  statements.  He  cannot 
have  a  very  high  oi)iniou  of  you,  for  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you  of  the  cliarge  that  his  son,  Artluir,  bi'ought  against  you, 
when  I  last  phiyed  at  the  Groom-Porter's." 

"  That  charge  was  a  foul  calumny — but  let  it  pass  now. 
Send  for  Sir  ]lugli— auinmon  him  in  such  urgent  terms  that 
he  cannot  refuse  com[)liauce.  Let  liim  bring  his  son  with 
him,  if  he  Avill — 1  care  not.     I  will  make  good  my  words." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the  steward  felt  as 
if  stretched  upon  the  rack.  At  length  the  silence  was  broken 
by  Gage. 

"  All  this  may  be  as  you  assert,  and  I  will  not  dispute  it," 
he  said,  gravely  ;  "  but  I  will  not  consent  to  act  thus  against 
Fairlie  unless  the  will  can  be  produced." 

"  It  shall  be  produced." 
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"  In  wtat  way  ?  If  Fairlie  has  it,  he  is  not  likely  to  give 
it  up." 

"  It  is  no  longer  in  his  possession." 

The  steward  started,  and  could  scarcely  repress  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"  You  shall  have  the  AdU.  at  the  right  moment,  that  I  pro- 
mise you,"  IVIrs.  Jenyns  continued. 

"  But  how  have  you  obtained  it  ?  I  must  be  satisfied  on 
that  score." 

"  Ton  shall  be  satisfied,"  she  replied.  "  Listen  to  me. 
When  I  made  the  discovery  in  question  which  is  likely  to 
lead  to  such  important  results,  and  overthrow  Fairlie  at  the 
very  moment  he  is  about  to  clutch  the  prize  for  which  he  has 
so  long  been  striving,  I  considered  by  what  means  I  could 
obtain  possession  of  the  evidence  against  him,  and  at  last  I 
resolved  to  employ  one  of  the  servants  whom  I  have  long  had 
in  my  pay." 

"  She  means  that  double-dyed  scoundrel,  Pudsey,"  Fairlie 
muttered  to  himself.  "  Tet,  no — ^if  it  were  Pudsey,  he  would 
not  have  put  me  on  my  guard  against  her.  I  have  it — 'tis 
Bellairs.  But  the  will  is  safe — quite  safe — she  cannot  pro- 
duce it." 

"  Go  on,"  Gage  said,  perceiving  that  Mrs.  Jenyns  hesitated. 
"  Ton  may  not,  perhaps,  approve  of  the  means  taken,  but 
in  cases   of  this  kind  any   stratagem  is  fair.     Fairlie  was 
watched  by  the  spy  I  placed  over  him,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  taken  the  document  in  question  from  out  of  the 
large  chest  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  deposited,  and 
placed  it  with  other  papers  of  perhaps  scarcely  less  impor- 
tance, as  tending  to  prove  his  dishonesty  to  you,  in  a  smaU. 
coffer.     Now  mark  me !  that  coffer  is  in  my  custody,  and 
shall  be  forthcoming  to-morrow.     Do  you  now  feel  satisfied  r" 
Gage  made  no  reply,  and  she  went  on. 
"  All  things  have  worked  well  for  the  project.     Tou  are 
here  in  possession  of  the  Castle  and  the  estates,  and  instead 
of  surrendering  them  to  Fairlie,  you  shall  cast  him  forth  with 
blasted  character,  never  more  to  molest  you." 

To  her  astonishment.  Gage  seemed  but  slightly  moved. 
"  You  do  not  believe  what  I  tell  you,"  she  cried,  with 
manifest  vexation ;  "  but  do  not  let  your  doubts  of  me  ruin 
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the  sclieme  ;  do  not  neglect  to  summon  Sir  Hugh  Poynings 
— do  not  let  to-morrow  pass,  or  you  will  for  ever  regret  your 
indifference." 

But  Gage  preserved  bis  apathetic  demeanour.  It  seemed 
as  if  nothing  would  rouse  him.  Mrs.  Jenyns  lost  all  patience, 
and  beat  the  ground  with  her  tiny  foot.  j 

"  You  reject  my  proposal  ?"  she  cried,  at  length.  | 

"  I  hesitate  to  accept  it,  because  to  engage  in  such  a 
struggle  will  renew  all  my  anxieties ;  and  I  am  so  weary  of 
life,  that  I  care  little  for  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  AVhat !  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Is  the  proud  Q-age  de 
Monthermer  grown  so  pusillanimous  that  he  will  tamely  re- 
sign his  estates  to  a  sordid  knave,  when  he  may  keep  them  ? 
You  will  make  me  despise  you.  Eouse  yourself,  and  act  like 
a  man." 

"  Well,  the  effort  shall  be  made,  but  I  looked  to  pass  the 
few  hours  left  me  in  repose.  And  now,  Peg,  what  reward 
do  you  expect  for  the  important  service  you  propose  to  render 
me — for  I  presume  you  are  not  entirely  disinterested  ?" 

"  Not  entirely  so.  I  like  this  mansion  so  much  that  I 
would  willingly  remain  here." 

"Nothing  more  easy,  if  I  am  once  more  master." 

"Ay,  but  I  must  be  mistress  !"  she  exclaimed,  haughtily, 
and  regarding  her  superb  figure,  as  reflected  in  a  mirror  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Yet,  methiuks,  I  speak  intelligibly  enough,"  she  rejoined, 
with  a  smile.  "  In  return  for  the  precious  document  I  shall 
produce,  you  must  give  me  an  equal  title  with  yourself  to  the 
estates  it  will  confer  upon  you." 

"  You  cannot  mean  I  should  wed  you,"  Gage  exclaimed. 

"  On  no  other  terms  shall  you  have  my  aid.  If  you  are  to 
be  lord  of  Monthermer  Castle  again,  I  must  be  lawful  lady. 
I  bring  you  an  excellent  dowry ;  better  than  the  highest  born 
dame  in  the  county  could  offer  yoti.  Not  another  word  now. 
Reflect  on  my  proposal,  and  let  me  have  your  decision.  But 
I  will  sooner  consign  that  will  to  the  flames,  than  alter  my 
conditions.     So  decide  as  you  think  proper.     Adieu!" 

Witli  this  she  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Gage  almost  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction,  while  Eairlie  at  the  same  moment  stole 
out  of  bin  hiding-place. 
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XLIL 

rAJBLOfS  FIBST  MOYE — ASD  HOW  IT  PSOfiPEBKD. 

Faiblie  was  a  man  of  great  nerve.  He  did  not  under- 
rate the  danger  hj  which  he  was  menaced,  but  confronted  it 
boldly,  and  thus  regarded,  its  appalling  proportions  seemed 
to  diminish,  and  he  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  reassured. 

How  was  it,  it  mar  be  asked,  that  he  had  not  long  ago  de- 
stroyed the  evidence  of  his  criminality  ?  "Why  did  he  preserve 
a  document,  the  production  of  which  must  infallibly  cause 
his  ruin  ?  The  answer  is,  that  certain  scruples  of  conscience 
had  restrained  him  ;  for  after  all,  conscience  will  exert  an  in- 
fluence even>  over  the  most  stubborn  nature,  and  hardened  as 
he  was,  Fairhe  was  not  entirely  dead  to  her  stings.  More- 
over, he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  promise  not  to  destroy  it ; 
and  though  ordinarily,  promises,  however  solemnly  uttered, 
weighed  little  with  him,  in  this  instance  his  word  had  been 
religiously  kept. 

How  he  came  to  make  such  a  promise  we  shall  now  relate. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  death  of  his  patron,  while  searching 
amongst  poor  Sir  "Warwick's  papers,  he  had  discovered  this 
second  will ;  and  instantly  perceiving  the  damage  it  would 
occasion  to  his  interests  if  brought  forward,  he  was  about  to 
commit  it  to  the  flames,  when  an  vmseen  witness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings arrested  his  hand,  and  by  prayers  and  entreaties 
prevailed  upon  him  to  forego  the  criminal  design.  He  con- 
sented ;  but  not  untn  he  had  extorted  from  tlie  person  who 
had  interrupted  him  a  vow  of  secrecy,  and  he  thereupon  gave 
his  own  solemn  assurance  that  the  will  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

But  the  present  circumstances  made  him  view  his  conduct 
in  a  totally  diflferent  light,  and  he  could  not  now  sufficiently 
reprobate  his  folly  in  observing  a  promise,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  had  placed  him  in  such  fearful  jeopardy.     Bufc  regrets 
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were  idle.     The  past  could  not  be  recalled.     The  mischief 
must  be  repaired,  cost  what  it  might. 

So  he  sat  down  for  a  short  time  to  deliberate. 

His  plan  of  action  formed,  he  arose  and  proceeded  to  the 
library,  with  the  intention  of  directing  his  first  movements 
against  Gage.  He  did  not  despair  of  counteracting  Mrs. 
Jenyns's  scheme,  and  entirely  efiucing  the  ill  impression  she 
had  striven  to  produce  against  him  in  the  young  man's 
mind. 

He  found  Gage  extended  at  full  length  upon  a  couch,  on 
which  he  had  sunk  soon  after  the  actress's  departure.  Fairlie 
coughed  slightly  to  announce  his  presence,  but  it  was  not  for 
Borae  moments  that  Monthermer  could  be  brought  to  notice 
him.  Housed  at  lengtli,  the  young  man  arose,  evidently 
much  annoyed  at  the  intrusion.  He  constrained  himself 
however,  to  behave  civilly  to  the  steward,  who,  on  his  part, 
assumed  a  most  conciliatory  manner,  and  seemed  earnestly 
desirous  to  please. 

After  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  chiefly  conducted 
by  himself,  for  Gage's  share  in  it  was  slight  enough,  Fairlie 
signified  that  the  motive  of  his  visit  was  to  ascertain  from 
Mr.  Monthermer  that  everything  had  gone  on  satisfactorily 
since  his  arrival  at  the  Castle — to  learn  whether  he  had  any 
further  commands — and  lastly,  and  principally,  to  consult 
with  him  about  the  grand  fete  to  be  given  on  the  morrow. 

Finding  he  had  at  lengtli  succeeded  in  awakening  his 
hearer's  attention,  the  steward  went  on : 

"  You  n)ay  iike  to  luiow  wliat  preparations  I  have  made 
for  the  fete,  sir ;  but,  before  specifying  them,  let  me  say  that 
I  have  spared  neither  expense  nor  pains  to  please  you.  If 
the  entertainment  is  not  perfect,  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  I 
have  stinted  nothing,  as  you  will  find.  Aware,  from  former 
experience,  of  the  magnificence  of  your  ideas,  I  have  endea- 
voured, on  this  occasion,  to  realise  tliem,  and  I  flatter  myself 
with  success.     But  you  shall  judge,  sir — you  shall  judge." 

Hereupon  he  rubbed  his  hands  complacently,  and  paused 
to  give  greater  eflect  to  the  amiounceuient. 

"  l"'irst,  then,  you  will  liave  a  charming  concert, — such  a 
concert  as  has  never  been  lieard  out  of  tlie  walls  of  the  Italian 
Opera  House.     I   have  engaged  the  best  singers  at  that 
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house.  The  divine  FarineEi  -vdll  sing  for  you — ^yes,  sir,  Fari- 
nelli.  He,  who  has  refused  the  most  tempting  offers  from 
half  the  nobility  to  visit  their  coimtry-seats,  has  consented  to 
come  down  here." 

"Tou  amaze  me  I"  Gage  exclaimed,  scarcely  able  to  believe 
what  he  heard.  "  Farinelli  here !  "Why  it  will  be  the  talk 
of  the  town." 

"  Nothing  else  was  talked  of  when  I  left.  The  report  soon 
got  abroad.  At  first,  some  folks  affected  to  doubt  it,  but  as 
Farinelli  himself  didn't  contradict  the  rumour,  of  course  it 
was  universally  believed,  Farinelli  cost  me  dear — very  dear 
— ^in  this  way ;  he  wouldn't  come  without  Cuzzoni,  and  Cuz- 
zoni  wouldn't  come  without  Senesino,  so  I  had  to  engage  all 
three." 

"  AU  three !"  Grage  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
"  "Why,  we  might  perform  Handel's  Ptolemeo,  if  we  had  but 
musicians  to  accompany  the  singers." 

"  Tou  may  play  any  opera  you  please,  sir,  as  far  as  musi- 
cians are  concerned,  for  I  have  engaged  the  whole  orchestra." 

The  measure  of  Gage's  astonishment  was  now  full. 

"  Zounds !  Fairlie,"  he  exclaimed,  "  your  conceptions  far 
exceed  mine.  "WTiat  other  marvels  have  you  in  store  ?  But 
I  am  insatiate.     Tou  have  done  ?" 

"  Xo,  sir,  I  have  not  half  done,"  the  steward  replied,  with 
a  bland  smile.  "  It  delights  me  to  find  I  am  likely  to  satisfy 
you.     Tou  shall  have  a  ballet  as  well  as  an  opera." 

"  A  ballet,  Fairlie  !  Bravissimo  !  That  will  be  enchant- 
ing— delicious!  But  who  have  you  got? — surely  not  Co- 
lombe  ?     She  is  not  to  be  enticed." 

"  Tou  think  so,  sir  r"  the  steward  cried,  with  a  cunning 
look,  and  tapping  the  other's  knee.  "  Like  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  Mademoiselle  Colombe  is  to  be  prevailed  upon  if  the 
proper  argument  be  used,  and  I  have  not  neglected  to  employ 
it.  A  diamond  collar  proved  irresistible.  The  dazzling  Co- 
lombe comes,  and  not  alone.  Lisette — the  charming  Lisette 
— accompanies  her — and  Flore,  and  Leontine,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  bewitching  creatures." 

"  Colombe  and  Lisette — Flore  and  Leontine !"  Gage  ex- 
claimed, clapping  his  hands  in  ecstacy.  "  Egad,  Fairlie,  you 
have  done  wondei^.   Tou  must  have  spent  a  mint  of  money  ?" 
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"  Don't  mention  it,  sir,  I  haven't  given  money  a  thought, 
I  assure  you.     Are  you  content  with  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Content !  I  should  be  an  ingrate  if  I  were  otherwise.] 
Tou  are  the  best  fellow  breathing,  Fairlie."  | 

"Delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir,"  the  steward  rejoined,] 
with  a  bend  of  acknowledgment.  "  My  arrangements,  I  trust, 
are  complete.  Opera  singers,  musicians,  ballet-dancers,  al]| 
will  leave  town  to-day  in  conveyances  provided  for  them  by| 
myself,  and  will  rest  to-night  at  the  Angel,  at  Bury  St.^ 
Edmund's,  where  rooms  have  been  engaged  for  the  entire 
party.  To-morrow,  they  come  on  here.  Ah !  sir,"  he  added, 
in  rather  a  sentimental  tone,  "  once  upon  a  time  you  used  to 
be  passionately  enamoured  of  Colombe.  But  Mrs.  Jenyns 
cut  her  out." 

"  Very  true,  Fairlie.  But  I  don't  know  that  I  gained  by 
the  exchange." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Jenyns !"  Fairlie  ejaculated.  "  She'll  be 
driven  to  desperation  when  her  rival  appears  on  the  scene. 
She  heard  I  had  engaged  Colombe  before  she  left  town,  and 
was  so  infuriated  that  she  vowed  the  ballet  never  should  take 
place.  She  will  try  to  do  me  an  ill  turn  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  I  laugh  at  her  malice." 

The  steward  narrowly  watched  the  effect  of  this  speech, 
and  saw  that  it  had  produced  the  effect  he  desired. 

"  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  this  to  me,  Fairlie,"  G-age  said. 
"  It  explains  the  motive  of  some  misrepresentations  concern- 
ing you,  which  Mrs.  Jenyns  has  thought  proper  to  make  to 
me." 

"  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  calumnies  she  may  utter 
against  me,"  the  steward  replied,'  "  because  I  know  the  ex- 
tent of  her  malice.  Luckily  tlie  weapons  she  employs,  in 
your  case,  at  least,  seem  likely  to  miss  their  mark.  I  am 
sorry  she  is  here ;  not  that  personally  I  have  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  her,  but  because  I  am  sure  she  will  make 
Bome  disturbance  in  order  to  mar  your  f6te." 

"  She  shan't  do  that,  Fairlie.  If  she  becomes  troublesome, 
you  shall  give  her  a  hint  that  we  can  dispense  with  her  com- 
pany.    But  don't  let  us  think  more  about  her." 

"  Eight,  sir — right.  Let  us  quit  her  and  her  paltry 
squabbles  and  jealousies,  and  turn  to  the  f&te,  which,  I  con- 
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fess,  is  uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  Opera  and  ballet  over, 
supper  will  follow,  of  course;  and  this  shall  be  a  supper 
worthy  of  the  occasion — a  princely  banquet,  comprising  every 
imaginable  luxury  and  delicacy — wines — fruits — flowers — all 
of  the  choicest  and  best.  The  table  shall  groan  with  silver 
plate,  and  sparkle  with  crystal  glass.  To  ensure  superlative 
excellence  in  the  repast  I  have  hired  two  French  cooks,  and 
the  ices  and  patisserie  will  be  prepared  by  the  renowned 
Zucehero  Pistacchi.  The  rooms  will  be  decorated  by  artists 
from  town,  and  I  need  scarcely  add,  wiU  be  most  brilliantly 
niuminated.     Now  you  have  my  programme,  sir." 

"  And  a  wonderful  programme  it  is.  You  have  treated  me 
nobly,  Fairlie,  and  have  far  surpassed  my  expectations." 

"  It  has  ever  been  my  wish  to  please  you,"  the  steward 
said.  "Ah !  sir,"  he  added,  pretending  to  heave  a  sigh,  "  I 
don't  like  to  talk  of  the  past,  but  this  seems  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  revert  to  it  for  a  moment.  I  know  I  ought  to  have 
thwarted  your  inclinations  rather  than  indulge  them,  but  I 
could  not  help  it.  It  is  easy  for  Mrs.  Jenyns,  or  for  anybody 
like  her,  to  misrepresent  my  motives,  but  I  can  safely  assert 
that  I  have  ever  acted  for  the  best.  Tou  would  have  your 
own  way,  and  I  didn't  like  to  trouble  you  vrith  lectures  which 
I  felt  wo\dd  be  unavailing.  I  answered  your  demands  for 
money  as  long  as  any  funds  remained,  and  then  of  necessity 
I  waa  compelled  to  stop.  My  conduct  on  some  occasions 
may  appear  harsh,  but  reflection  will  teU  you  that  I  only 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  prudence." 

If  Gage  was  not  entirely  convinced  by  this  harangue,  he  at 
all  events  listened  quietly  to  it,  and,  when  the  steward  had 
done,  answered  thus : 

"Tou  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  drawn  the  rein  tighter, 
Fairlie ;  but,  on  my  soul,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  have 
had  any  efiect.  I  fancy  I  should  have  got  the  money — if  not 
from  you,  from  some  one  else." 

"  Exactly  what  I  felt,  sir !"  Fairlie  exclaimed.  "  I  reasoned 
in  this  way  : — if  I  positively  refuse  to  siippij'  my  thoughtless 
ward,  he  wiU  get  amongst  those  usurious  rascals,  the  Jews, 
who  will  fleece  him  without  mercy." 

"  So  you  resolved  to  play  the  Jew  yourself,  Fairlie,  and  get 
cent,  per  cent,  for  your  advances,"  Gage  cried,  with  a  laugh. 
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"  Quite  right !  I  don't  blame  you.  Every  man  sliould  dc 
the  best  he  can  to  improve  his  fortunes,  and  my  extravagances 
have  been  the  source  of  your  prosperity.  Nay,  nay,  don' I 
shake  your  head.  It  is  the  fact."  And  he  added,  ^vith  a 
sudden  change  of  manner,  "  Are  you  not  master  here — and 
am  I  not  ruined  ?" 

Fairlie  did  not  relish  the  proposition,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
notice  it. 

"  I  lament,  indeed,  sir,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  gravely, 
"  that  it  should  have  come  to  such  a  pass  with  you ;  and 
heartily  wish  tlie  consummation  could  liave  been  averted." 

"  But  it  could  not,  Fairlie, — it  could  not,"  Gage  ex-claimed. 
"  I  see  the  error  of  my  ways  as  plainly  as  you,  or  any  other 
man  can  see  them.  I  know  I  have  been  duped,  clieated, 
robbed — not  by  you,  Fairlie,  not  by  you — by  others.  I  per- 
ceived all  this  at  the  time,  but  I  voluntarily  shut  my  eyes  to 
it.  I  went  on,  determined  to  enjoy  myself.  It  was  my  am- 
bition to  be  the  wildest  rake  about  town — the  greatest 
spendthrift  of  the  day." 

"  No  one  can  deny  that  you  have  fully  achieved  your  ob- 
ject," the  steward  observed. 

"  Not  yet,  Fail-lie,"  Gage  replied,  pausing  and  regarding 
him  fixedly.  "  I  have  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  career 
of  folly." 

"  What  d'ye  mean,  sir?  Do  nothing  rashly,  I  implore  of 
you.  Let  me  counsel  you  to  go  abroad  for  some  years.  I 
will  provide  you  the  means  of  doing  so." 

"  Give  yourself  no  further  concern  about  me,  Fairlie. 
After  to-morrow  I  shall  not  trouble  my  friends." 

"  You  alarm  me,  sir.     Pray  be  more  explicit." 

"What  more  would  you  have,  Faiilie  ?  Enough  for  you 
to  know  that  I  shall  never  cross  your  path  again.  Present 
enjoyment  has  been  my  aim.  I'o  purchase  it,  I  have  sacrificed 
the  future,  and  must  pay  the  penalty.  I  have  no  riglit  to 
complain.  I  have  had  my  day — it  has  been  brief,  but  re- 
splendent. Darkness  is  at  hand.  Men  shall  think  of  my 
nieteoi'-like  career,  and  its  termination,  with  wonder.  Never 
stare  at  me  so,  Fairlie.  I  talk  strangely,  but  I  am  neither 
drunk  nor  mad.  Tou  will  understand  the  meaning  of  my 
words  hereafter.     And  now  leave  mo.     A  moody  fit,  to  which 
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I  haye  latterly  been  subject,  is  coming  over  me,  and  whUe  it 
lasts,  I  am  best  alone.     Leave  me,  I  beg  of  you." 

Thus  exbort^d,  the  steward  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  but 
as  he  loitered  on  the  way,  he  heard  the  unhappy  young  man 
fling  himself  upon  the  couch,  and  groan  aloud. 

"  If  he  blows  out  his  brains,  it  will  be  a  good  riddance," 
Fairlie  muttered,  with  a  grim  smile,  while  closing  the  door. 


XLIII. 

rAIELIE's   SECOND   MO'V'E — AXD    HOW    HE    WAS   CHECKMATEIX 

Faiblie  did  not  halt  in  his  operations.  His  next  business 
was  to  ascertain  where  Mrs.  Jenyns  was  lodged.  On  con- 
sulting Pudsey,  he  learnt  that  she  occupied  a  large  room, 
with  an  ante- chamber  or  writing-cabinet  attached  to  it,  in  the 
south  gallery,  and  known  as  the  Danae  Chamber,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  ceiling  being  adorned  by  a  fresco  painting 
by  Yerrio  of  the  mercenary  daughter  of  Acrisius  subdued  by 
the  shower  of  gold.  Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  the  south 
gallery  at  once,  and,  on  reaching  the  chamber  in  question, 
caused  himself  to  be  announced  by  the  butler,  who  withdrew 
as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  his  office. 

Mrs.  Jenyns  was  alone  in  the  writing-cabinet,  and  her  re- 
ception of  "the  unexpected  visitant  was  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. She  arose  as  he  entered,  and  remained  standing 
during  the  whole  of  the  interview. 

In  nowise  rebufied  by  the  haughtiness  of  her  deportment, 
Fairlie  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  then  advancing  to- 
wards her,  said  in  his  blandest  tones,  and  with  a  studied 
smile, 

"  I  am  come  to  bid  you  welcome  to  Monthermer  Castle, 
madam.  I  trust  you  like  the  house,  and  sincerely  assure 
you  it  wiU  delight  me  if  you  can  be  induced  to  prolong  your 
stay  within  it." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  your  politeness,"  she  replied, 
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in  a  freezing  tone;  "but  I  have  no  present  intention  of 
leaving.  I  came  here  on  Mr.  Monthermer's  invitation,  and 
as  long  as  my  company  is  agreeable  to  him  I  shall  remain," 

Pairlie  made  another  low  bow,  and  smiled  like  a  person 
who  desires  graciously  to  correct  an  error. 

"  Mr.  Monthermer,  it  seems,  has  neglected  to  apprise  you, 
madam,  that  he  ceases  to  be  master  here  to-morrow  night  ?" 
he  said.  *" 

Mrs.  Jeuyns  smiled  in  her  turn,  but  very  differently  from 
the  steward.  There  was  a  considerable  spice  of  malice  in  her 
looks  and  voice  as  she  rejoined  very  pointedly, 

"  Mr.  Monthermer  was  certainly  under  the  impression  you 
mention  when  he  came  down  here,  but  he  has  since  been  un- 
deceived ;  and  I  rather  fancy  you  will  find,  when  it  comes  to 
the  point,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  tamely  surrendering 
his  property.  If  any  one  ceases  to  be  master  here  to-morrow, 
I  suspect  it  will  be  yourself,  Mr,  Fairlie." 

Another  obeisance  from  the  steward,  and  another  smile 
almost  as  much  fraught  with  malice  as  the  actress's. 

"  Tour  words  sound  like  a  threat,  madam  ?"  he  quietly  re- 
marked. 

Mrs.  Jenyns  instantly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  stamped 
her  little  foot.  This  time  she  gave  full  vent  to  her  feelings 
of  scorn  and  defiance. 

" My  words  are  meant  to  threaten,  sir,"  she  cried.  "It  is 
time  you  learnt  that  Mr.  Monthermer  understands  his  posi- 
tion fully,  and  possesses  the  means  of  setting  himself  right." 

Fairlie  managed  to  continue  calm,  though  liis  patience  was 
sorely  tried. 

"  All  this  may  be  true,  madam,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  not 
for  the  moment  dispute  it — but  it  goes  for  nothing.  What- 
ever means  Mr.  Monthermer  may  possess  of  '  setting  himself 
right,'  as  you  term  it,  he  will  never  employ  tliem — never !" 

"  And  why  not,  sir — why  not?"  tlie  actress  cried,  regard- 
ing him  furiously,  and  again  stamping  her  foot. 

"  Because  he  lacks  energy  for  tlio  struggle,  madam,"  Fairlie 
replied. 

"Don't  reckon  upon  his  weakness  of  character.  I  will 
supply  him  with  resolution." 

"  xour  efforts  will  be  thrown  away,  madam.     You  have  to 
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do  with  one  who  never  yet  faced  a  real  difficulty.  He  will 
succumb  and  disappoint  you.  I  have  no  fears  of  him,  as  why 
should  I  have  ?" 

"  If  you  have  no  apprehension  of  him,  you  may  at  least 
recognise  in  me  an  antagonist  to  be  dreaded." 

"  I  should  indeed  tremble,  if  I  could  for  a  moment  regard 
you  in  the  light  of  an  enemy,  madam,"  Fairlie  rejoined,  in  a 
cajoling  tone.  "  But  I  can  do  no  such  thing.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  speedily  come  to  an  amicable  understanding,  as  it  is  our 
interest  to  be  friends.  For  my  own  part,"  he  added,  in  the 
softest  accents  he  could  assume,  and  with  what  he  intended 
for  an  impassioned  look,  "  I  may  say  that  I  am  influenced  by 
a  tenderer  feeling  than  that  of  friendship." 

"  A  truce  to  this  adulatory  stuff,  Mr.  Fairlie.  It  has  no 
effect  on  me,  and  is  out  of  season." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  the  somewhat  abrupt  expression  of 
my  admiration  has  offended  you ;  but  let  me  show  you  why 
at  least  we  should  be  friends — if  we  cannot  be  bound  together 
by  stronger  ties." 

"  If  I  am  to  tolerate  your  company  longer,  Mr.  Fairlie, 
I  must  insist  upon  a  cessation  of  this  annoyance." 

"As  you  please,  madam.  But  before  dismissing  me,  you 
will  do  well  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question.  Tou  have 
made  a  certain  proposal  to  Mr.  Monthermer,  with  which  he 
has  acquainted  me." 

This  was  a  blow  which  Mrs.  Jenyns  could  not  parry — 
neither  could  she  conceal  her  uneasiness. 

"  Haw  ! — has  he  had  the  imprudence  to  repeat  my  conver- 
sation with  him  ?"  she  cried.  "  But  no,  you  only  say  this  to 
try  me." 

"  I  will  state  what  I  have  heard,  madam,"  he  rejoined, 
"  and  you  will  then  judge  whether  I  am  correctly  informed  or 
not.  Tou  are  to  produce  a  certain  document — a  will,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  the  late  Warwick  Monthermer,  and  how 
obtained  by  you  I  viU  not  pause  to  particularise — you  are  to 
produce  this  wii:  against  me,  blast  my  character,  and  rein- 
state Grage  in  his  forfeited  possessions.  In  requital  of  this 
important  service,  you  demand  to  be  made  mistress — lawful 
mistress — of  Monthermer  Castle.  You  see,  madam,  I  am 
tolerably  weD  informed." 

b2 
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There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  it  was  evident  that 
the  superior  craft  of  the  steward  was  fast  gaining  the  ascen- 
dancy. 

"  This  man  is  right."  Mrs.  Jenyns  mentally  ejaculated. 
*'  Gage  will  never  prevail  in  an  encounter  with  him." 

Fairlie  watched  her  narrowly,  and  read  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind.  He  saw  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  de- 
termined to  improve  it. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  your  project,  madam,"  he 
observed.     "  It  is  well  conceived.     But  it  will  fail." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen  !"  Mrs.  Jenyns  cried,  recovering 
her  spirit.   "  If  Gage  is  but  true  to  himself,  he  will  triumph." 

"  "When  was  he  ever  true  to  himself,  madam  ?"  Fairlie  re- 
joined, with  a  sneer.  "  But  the  scheme  will  fail  in  this  way. 
You  have  overreached  yourself  by  your  demands.  Gage  will 
not  consent  to  the  terms.  Even  in  the  dire  extremity  to 
which  he  is  reduced,  lie  shrinks  from  forming,  what  he  con- 
siders, so  degrading  an  alliance." 

Fairlie  was  not  prepared  for  the  burst  of  indignation  with 
which  tliis  speech  was  received.  Mrs.  Jenyns  regarded  him 
with  ineffable  scorn,  and  lier  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  And  you  have  the  eftrontery  to  repeat  this  to  me,  sir?" 
she  cried,  with  a  menacing  gesture.  "  Even  if  Gage  rejects 
my  offer,  I  will  produce  that  damning  evidence  against  you, 
and  drive  you  forth." 

But  Fairlie  stood  unmoved. 

"No,  madam,  you  will  not,"  he  rejoined,  firmly. 

"  How  will  you  prevent  me  ?" 

"By  making  you  mistress  of  this  mansion,"  he  replied, 
suddenly  resuming  his  adulatory  tone  and  studied  smile. 
"  Gage  cannot  do  this — I  can — and  will." 

He  awaited  her  answer,  which  did  not  come  for  some 
moments,  still  regarding  her,  all  the  time,  with  a  crafty 
smile.     At  length  she  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Eairlie,"  she  cried,  after  a  brief  indul- 
gence of  her  exhilaration,  "  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if 
wo  did  not  come  together.   We  should  be  so  nicely  matched." 

"  I  think  so  too,  madam,"  ho  answered.  "  We  are  agreed, 
then — eh  ? — you  take  my  offer  ?" 

And  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  with  an  air  of  devoted 
gallantry. 
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"Hum  !  I  don't  know,"  she  hesitated. 

"  l^SLj,  madam,  let  me  have  an  answer  of  some  sort.  I  am 
a  plain  man  of  business,  and  even  in  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
like  to  come  to  the  point  without  delay.  Give  me  that  will, 
and  in  return  you  shall  receive  my  written  promise  of  mar- 
riage." 

"  N'o,  no, — not  so  fast,  Mr.  Fairlie.  Plattered  as  I  am  by 
your  proposal,  I  cannot  assent  to  it  immediately." 

"  Tou  are  trifling  with  me,  madam !"  he  cried,  becoming 
suddenly  grave. 

"  I  am  bound  to  await  Gage's  decision,"  she  rejoined. 
"  Till  he  is  disposed  of,  I  cannot  entertain  another  proposi- 
tion.    If  he  rejects  my  offer,  I  am  yours." 

"  He  has  retired  from  the  field,  I  tell  you,"  Fairlie  ex- 
claimed, impatiently. 

"  I  must  be  quite  sure  of  that.  To  place  the  matter  be- 
yond a  doubt,  I  will  write  to  him,  and  by  his  answer  I  shall 
be  guided,  ^ay,  it  is  useless  to  urge  me  further.  I  am  in- 
flexible. And  mind  !  if  our  union  is  to  take  place,  it  must 
be  to-morrow." 

"  So  soon!"  Fairlie  exclaimed. 

"To-morrow  sees  me  mistress  of  Monthermer  Castle — 
either  as  your  wife,  or  Gage's,"  she  rejoined. 

And  with  a  graceful  curtsey,  she  glided  into  the  adjoining 
apartment,  and  closed  the  door  after  her. 


XLIV. 

d  -.VHICH  FAIRLIE  MAKES  AXOTHEB  FAI^E  MOVE. 

The  steward  was  caught  in  his  own  trap.  He  thought  to 
outwit  Mrs.  Jenyns,  and  was  himself  outwitted.  He  made 
sure  she  would  give  up  the  will  in  exchange  for  his  written 
promise  of  marriage — a  promise,  which,  it  may  be  whispered, 
he  never  intended  to  fidfil, — but  he  found  she  was  not  to  be 
duped  by  so  shallow  a  device,  and  had  too  little  reliance  in 
his  honesty. 
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For  a  few  minutes  he  lingered  within  the  writing-chamber, 
casting  his  eyes  eagerly  round  it,  to  see  if  by  any  accident 
the  coffer  containing  the  precious  document,  which  he  was 
so  anxious  to  secure,  had  been  left  there.  He  could  discern 
nothing  of  it.  But  there  was  a  large  trunk  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  and  what  so  probable  as  that  the  box  should  be 
inside  it  1  No  chance  must  be  thrown  away.  Fairlie  stepped 
quickly  towards  the  trunk,  and  finding  it  unlocked,  opened 
it  without  hesitation. 

It  was  full  of  female  wearing  apparel — rich  silk  dresses — 
under  garments  of  less  costly  material — masquerade  habili- 
ments— high-heeled  satin  shoes — silken  hose — ribands — lace 
— a  mask  witli  a  lace  curtain— fans — ^pots  of  fard,  rouge,  and 
pomatum — boxes  of  trinkets  and  jewellery — and  many  other 
things — all  of  which  Fairlie  pulled  out  and  tossed  upon  the 
floor — but  no  coffer  ! 

Not  a  vestige  of  it,  or  of  the  will.  , 

Just  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  search  was  fruit- 
less, and  was  preparing  to  put  back,  as  expeditiously  as  he 
could,  the  various  articles  scattered  about,  he  was  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Jenyns  and  her  maid. 

Pairlie  sprang  up,  looking  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and, 
stammering  an  excuse,  would  have  beaten  a  hasty  retreat, 
but  Mrs.  Jenyns  stopped  him. 

"  I  will  not  affect  ignorance  of  your  intentions,"  she  said ; 
"  I  know  perfectly  well  what  you  have  been  looking  for,  but 

Jrou  must  think  me  careless  indeed  if  you  suppose  I  should 
save  an  important  document  in  an  open  trunk.  But  pray 
continue  your  searcli,  sir,"  she  added,  pointing  towards  the 
room  she  had  just  left — "  go  in— you  are  quite  welcome." 

"  Am  I  to  take  you  at  your  word,  madam  ?"  Fairlie  de- 
manded, eagerly.  "  Do  you  really  grant  me  permission  to 
enter  your  room  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  she  rejoined.  "  Davies  shall  assist  you 
in  the  iuvcstigatio]!." 

Fairlie  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  stepped  into  the 
adjoining  apartment,  followed  by  Davies, — a  smart,  olive- 
complexioned  damsel,  with  a  trim  little  figure,  and  a  pair  of 
quick  black  eyes,  full  of  mirth  and  mischief.  The  lively 
Boubrelte  glanced  at  her  mistress,  as  much  as  to  say  she 
would  punish  him  for  his  impertinent  curiosity. 
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"  "Would  you  like  to  look  into  this,  sir  ?"  she  cried,  open- 
ing the  door  of  a  cupboard  ;  "  or  into  this,  sir  ?"  proceeding 
to  another ;  "  or  into  these  drawers  ?"  hurrying  him  to  the 
wardrobe  ;  "  or  under  the  bed,  sir  ?"  pulling  him  in  that  di- 
rection, and  raising  the  valance.  "  Do  look  under  the  bed, — 
or  over  it — ^there,  I'll  draw  aside  the  drapery — nothing  at 
aU  you  see,  sir,  but  the  crimson-satin  coverlet  and  the  laced 
pillow.  Mount  this  chair,  sir,  and  then,  perhaps,  you'll  be 
able  to  examine  the  tester.  "WeU,  if  you  can't  reach  it 
standing  on  tiptoe,  I  don't  think  I  or  my  mistress  could. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  "What's  in  that  portmanteau  ?"  Tairlie  cried,  jumping 
down  in  a  passion.     "  Open  it  quickly." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  with  pleasure.  There,  you  see  it's  empty. 
Nay,  don't  go,  sir,  till  you've  examined  the  toUet-table.  I 
don't  think  there  can  be  anything  behind  those  muslin  folds," 
she  added,  raising  the  gauzy  cover ;  "  but  we'U  see — no, — 
nor  behind  the  looking-glass,  though  it's  large  enough  to 
serve  for  a  screen ;  nor  under  the  curtains — look,  sir,  look ! — 
nor  in  this  jewel-case,"  opening  an  ecrin  on  the  tal3le,  "ex- 
cept a  diamond  necklace  and  a  wreath  ;  nor  in  this  dressing- 
case,"  opening  a  silver  casket  full  of  scent-bottles  ;  "  arque- 
busade  and  eau-de-luce,  at  your  service,  sir,"  she  added, 
holding  a  couple  of  small  flacons  to  his  nose. 

"  To  the  devil  with  your  scents  and  essences,  you  impudent 
hussy  !"  Fairlie  cried.     "  Can  you  find  me  a  small  coffer  ?" 

"  A  coffer !  let  me  see,  sir — is  it  covered  with  red  leather  ?" 

"  Tes,  yes.     Find  it  for  me." 

"  "Well,  if  you'd  told  me  what  you  wanted  at  first,  you 
might  have  spared  yourself  all  this  trouble.  A  red-leather 
coffer,  you  say,  with  silver  lunges,  and  a  silver  plate  atop  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  have  you  such  a  one  ?     Produce  it." 

"  Sorry  I  can't,  sir.     It's  not  here  !" 

"  Where  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  Out  of  your  reach,  Mr.  Fairlie,"  the  actress  rejoined, 
entering  the  room.  "  But,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  proper  moment.  Did  you  think  you  were  likely 
to  make  discoveries  by  searching  a  lady's  room  ?  Many  a 
jealous  husbajid  has  acted  in  the  same  way,  and  has  only 
made  himself  supremely  ridiculqgs." 
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"  Tou  are  right,  madam,  I  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  vcj 
conduct,"  Fairlie  rejoined,  now  fully  conscious  of  his  em- 
barrassing position,  and  trying  to  puf  the  best  face  he  could 
upon  it. 

"  Yes,  there's  no  denying  it,  you  do  look  mighty  foolish," 
Davies  cried,  with  a  provoking  laugh.  "  Even  the  lightly 
clad  lady  on  the  ceiling,  Madam  Danny,  blushes  for  you — 
and  I'm  sure  I  do." 

"  Peace,  Davies,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  interposed,  signing  to  the 
attendant  to  leave  the  room.  "  Since  you  have  satisfied 
yourself  by  this  scrutiny,  Mr.  Fairlie,  you  can  have  no  object 
in  remaining  here,  and  I  will  not  seek  to  detain  you  louger. 
Tou  must  now  be  convinced  that  any  stratagem  you  may 
devise  will  be  ineftectual  against  me.  My  precautious  are 
too  well  taken." 

"  So  I  find,  madam,"  Pairlie  rejoined,  "  and  I  must  com- 
pliment you  upon  the  acuteness  you  have  displayed,  even 
though  I,  myself,  am  a  sufferer  by  it.  Let  me  hope  that 
what  has  just  occurred  will  not  interrupt  the  good  under- 
standing at  which  we  had  previously  arrived.  I  am  now, 
more  tl)an  ever,  anxious  that  we  should  be  friends." 

"  I  have  already  given  you  my  answer — and  to  tliat  I  ad- 
here. If  circumstances  should  compel  me  to  act  against 
you,  I  shall  regret  the  necessity,  but " 

"  We  will  not  anticipate  such  an  event,"  Fairlie  inter- 
rupted.    "  I  am  well  assured  what  will  be  G-ago's  decision." 

"  In  that  case,  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend.  And,  as 
you  seem  so  confident  of  a  favourable  result — favourable,  I 
say,  for  I  must  own  I  rather  incline  towards  your  offer, 
thougli  I  consider  myself  bound  to  give  Gage  the  refusal — I 
will  tell  you  what  I  sliould  wish  to  bo  done." 

"  AVhatever  you  desire,  madam,  shall  be  performed — if 
within  the  limits  of  possibility." 

"  I  will  not  tax  your  devotion  by  too  difficult  an  achieve- 
ment," she  rejoined,  with  a  smile.  "  Let  a  handsome  col- 
lation be  prepared  at  three  o'clock  in  the  dining-room,  nnd 
invite  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  guests,  staying  in  the 
house,  to  partake  of  it.  Sir  Eandal,  Mr.  Freke,  and  tiie 
others  of  that  party,  must  of  course  be  included." 

"  Naturally,  madam.  Tiie  collation  shall  be  ready  at  the 
hour  you  mention,  and  the  company  bidden  to  it." 
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"  You  yourself  must  preside  at  the  repast,  and  assign  me 
a  place  on  your  right." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  you  are  aware  that,  for  a  few 
hours  longer,  I  have  abandoned  my  rights  and  privileges  in 
this  house  to  ^Ir.  Monthermer.  He  may  consider  my  as- 
sumption of  the  principal  place  as  an  infringement  of  our 
agreement." 

"  Tou  must  assume  it,  nevertheless.  At  the  close  of  the 
repast,  you  shall  announce  your  approaching  marriage  to 
the  company,  and  present  yoiu*  intended  bride  to  them." 

Fairlie  breathed  hard,  and  seemed  half  suffocated  in  the 
attempt  to  reply. 

"Ah!  you  hesitate!"  she  cried.  "It  will  not,  then,  be 
too  late  to  produce  the  will." 

"  I  need  no  threat  to  make  me  act  as  you  desire,  madam," 
he  rejoined.     "  The  announcement  shall  be  made." 

"  After  that  you  cannot  retreat." 

"  And  then,  since  your  object  will  be  assured,— then, 
madam,  you  will  give  me  the  document  ?" 

"  On  our  return  from  the  altar — not  before." 

"  But  you  will,  at  least,  satisfy  me  that  you  possess  it?" 

"  Oh !  rest  easy  on  that  score,  sir,  you  shall  be  fullv  satis- 
fied." 

"  Before  I  take  my  departure,  let  me  implore  of  you, 
madam,  not  to  keep  me  longer  than  can  be  helped  in  sus- 
pense." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  compassionate.  In  consideration  of  your 
uneasiness — impatience,  I  ought  to  term  it — I  will  write  to 
Grage  at  once.  If  his  reply  be  in  the  negative,  or  if  he  fails 
to  reply  within  two  hours,  I  decide  in  your  favour." 

"  In  two  hours,  then,  I  shall  know  my  fate  r" 

"Tou  will.  And  now  send  Bellairs  to  me — I  can  trust 
him." 

"I  am  aware  of  it,  madam.  I  kiss  your  hand."  And 
raising  her  fingers  ceremoniously  to  liis  lips,  he  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Jeuyns  marched  to  the 
toilet-table  to  survey  her  beautiful  features,  now  irradiated 
with  triumph,  in  the  glass.  Satisfied  with  what  she  beheld, 
she  turned  round,  and  an  expression  of  scorn  curled  her  lips. 

"  Fool !"  she  exclaimed,  "  did  he  think  he  had  a  child  to 
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deal  with  ?  Did  he  imagine  I  should  trust  such  a  precious 
document  as  that  out  of  my  own  custody  ?  I  have  it  safe 
enough,"  she  added,  pressing  her  swelling  bosom.  "  My 
heart  beats  against  it  with  pride,  in  the  full  assurance  that 
I  shall  speedily  attain  my  object  and  become  mistress  of 
Monthermer  Castle." 


XLV. 

HOW  gage's  eyes  were  at  last  opened. 

Of  late,  as  we  have  mentioned,  Gage  had  been  gradually 
sinking  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  gloom,  from  which  no- 
thing but  some  strong  stimulant,  such  as  had  just  been  admi- 
nistered by  Fairlie,  could  rouse  him — and  this  but  tempo- 
rarily. While  listening  to  the  steward's  glowing  description 
of  the  approacliing  fete,  his  breast  had  kindled  for  the  mo- 
ment with  something  of  its  former  fire  ;  but  the  excitement 
speedily  died  away,  and  left  him  gloomier  and  more  depressed 
than  before.  A  miserable  state  of  mind — resembling  the 
reaction  from  a  powerful  dose  of  opium.  Inertness  and 
despondency  prevented  him  from  discerning  the  right  way 
out  of  his  difficvdties,  and  thougli  he  endured  all  the  agonies 
of  remorse,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  a  sense  of  repent- 
ance. If  any  better  promptings  arose  within  his  breast,  he 
checked  them  by  the  despairing  ejaculation,  "  It  is  too  late !" 
Life  seemed  a  blank.  The  past  was  irretrievable — the  future 
without  hope. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Clare's  last  warning 
words  were  wholly  without  eliect  upon  the  unhappy  young 
man.  They  constantly  rang  in  his  ears  ;  while  her  looks — 
her  earnestly-imploring  looks — ever  haunted  him.  But  an 
insurmountable  barrier  seemed  placed  between  liim  and  all 
prospect  of  future  happiness.  His  energies  were  gone.  Why 
continue  a  struggle  in  which  he  was  sure  to  be  worsted? 
Better  end  it  at  once. 
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So  he  yielded  to  the  dark  suggestions  of  despair,  and  shut 
his  heart  to  the  gentle  pleadings  of  hope. 

He  had  not  entirely  shaken  off  his  moody  fit,  and  was  stUl 
alone  in  the  library,  stretched  upon  a  couch,  when  Bellairs 
made  his  appearance.  The  valet  brought  him  a  letter,  inti- 
mating that  it  was  from  Mrs.  Jenyns.  Without  changing 
his  position,  Grage  desired  him  to  put  it  down. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  the  valet  observed,  "  Mrs.  Jenyns  re- 
quested me  to  bring  an  answer.  She  will  blame  me  if  I  re- 
turn without  one." 

"  Tou  are  in  her  confidence,  I  presume,  Bellairs  F"  Grage 
demanded. 

The  valet  smiled,  and  nodded  an  afifirmative. 

"  Will  not  a  verbal  response,  conveyed  by  such  a  trusty 
emissary,  suffice  ?" 

"  I  will  charge  myself  with  any  response  you  choose  to 
send,  sir — verbal  or  otherwise,"  Bellairs  replied.  "But  I 
venture  to  think,  that  your  wisest  course  will  be  to  write." 

"  Tou  are  an  impertinent  puppy,"  Grage  cried,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "  Well,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  write  an 
answer.  But  I  must  first  read  the  letter,  though  I  can  pretty 
well  guess  its  contents." 

So  saying,  he  broke  the  seal  of  the  missive,  and  ran  his  eye 
over  the  few  lines  it  contained. 

"  As  I  supposed,"  he  exclaimed.  "  She  requires  my  imme- 
diate decision.     But  why  so  pressing  ?" 

"  Does  not  the  note  explain,  sir  ?"  the  valet  inquired. 

"  If  it  did,  rascal,  should  I  ask  the  question  ?  Perhaps  you 
can  inform  me  ?" 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak,  but  you  may  be  quite  sure, 
sir,  IVIrs.  Jenyns  has  a  reason — a  strong  reason — for  her  ur- 
gency. On  this  account  I  recommend  you  to  close  with  her 
offer!" 

"  'Sdeath !  have  you  the  presumption  to  offer  me  advice, 
sirrah  ?  The  whole  thing  is  a  trick.  Mr.  Fairlie  has  ex- 
plained it  to  me." 

"  Why,  sir,  Isli.  Fairlie " 

"  Peace !  I  won't  hear  a  word  against  him !" 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  the  valet  cried,  in  a  huff.  "  I  shall 
say  no  more.     But  you'll  find  it  out  in  time." 
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"  Don't  inierrupt  me,"   Gage  cried,  sitting  down  at  the 
table. 
And  snatcliing  up  a  pen,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Tou  have  often  found  me  an  easy  dupe,  madam,  but  this 
time  you  will  fail  in  your  design.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the 
story  you  have  told  me  of  the  discovery  of  the  will  is  pure  in- 
vention, you  cannot  be  surprised  that  I  decline  to  bring  a 
false  charge  against  an  honourable  man.  But  were  it  other- 
wise— were  your  statement  as  well  founded  as  I  have  reason 
to  suppose  it  incorrect — I  should  equally  reject  your  propo- 
sition. My  fallen  fortunes  shall  never  be  repaired  by  un- 
worthy means  ;  nor  will  I  sully  tlie  name  I  bear  by  a  degrading 
union.     You  have  my  answer." 

Having  signed  this  letter,  and  sealed  it,  he  handed  it  to 
Bellairs. 

"You  reject  the  ofier,  I  presume,  sir?"  the  valet  re- 
marked. 

"  Peremptorily,"  Gage  replied. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it,  sir.  You  are  playing  into  your  adver- 
sary's hands.    Mrs.  Jenyns  will  now  go  over  to  Mr.  Fairlie." 

"  If  she  does,  she  will  meet  a  worse  reception  from  him  tlian 
from  me." 

"  No,  sir,"  Bellairs  replied,  with  a  cunning  smile.  "  He 
will  agree  to  her  terms." 

"Why,  zounds!  rascal,"  Gage  cried,  in  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment, "  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  Fairlie  will 
marry  her  ?" 

"  If  I  take  back  this  letter  the  affair  is  settled.  Mrs. 
Jenyns  means  to  be  mistress  of  the  Castle,  and,  possessing 
the  power  of  achieving  lier  object,  makes  you  tlie  first  offer. 
You  hesitate,  and  Mr,  Fairlie  steps  in.  lie  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  decision,  and  accepts  her  conditions  at  once.  But 
Mrs.  Jenyns  will  not  throw  you  over  without  a  word,  and, 
before  concluding  the  arrangement,  requires  your  answer. 
You  send  it — and  the  door  is  closed!" 

"  You  are  lying,  rascal,"  Gage  cried,  in  angry  astonish- 
ment.     "  I  cannot  credit  such  dissimulation — such  perfidy." 

"  You  won't  be  kept  long  in  doubt  about  the  matter,  sir,  1 
can  promise  you.     But  it  is  not  too  late  to  frustrate  Mr. 
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Fairlie's  designs.  "Write  anotter  letter  to  Mrs.  Jenyns — or 
rather  go  to  her  at  once.  Agree  to  everything  she  may  pro- 
pose, and  the  game  is  yours.  Surely  you  won't  hesitate  now  ? 
This  is  no  time  for  silly  scruples." 

"  I  have  no  hesitation,  Bellairs,"  Gage  rejoined,  in  a  tone 
of  decision,  for  which  the  valet  was  whoUy  unprepared. 
"  I  might  possibly  triumph  over  Fairlie  by  the  course  you 
propose,  but  I  wiU.  never  engage  in  such  a  disgraceful  con- 
flict. Hear  my  determination,  and  repeat  it  if  you  will, 
word  for  word,  to  her  who  sent  you.  Not  to  win  back  all  I 
have  lost — not  to  avenge  myself  on  Fairlie  for  his  deceptions 
and  treachery — would  I  wed  ]Mr3.  Jenyns  !  Take  back  my 
answer  without  another  word." 

Struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  the  valet  bowed,  and 
withdrew. 

The  intelligence  he  had  just  received  operated  like  a  gal- 
vanic shock  upon  Monthermer,  and  at  once  roused  him  from 
his  lethargy.  After  pacing  to  and  fro  for  some  time — ^now 
swayed  by  one  furious  impulse,  now  by  another, — he  quitted 
the  library,  and  proceeded  towards  his  own  room,  astounding 
every  person  he  encountered  by  his  fierce  looks  and  agitated 
demeanour.  No  one  ventiu-ed  to  address  him,  except  IMr. 
Pudsey,  who  threw  himself  in  his  way,  and  got  pushed  aside, 
and  consigned  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  for  his  pains. 

On  reaching  his  own  chamber,  Grage  spent  some  minutes 
in  sombre  reflection.  He  then  took  a  brace  of  pistols  from  a 
case,  loaded  them,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  perfectly 
ready  for  use.  This  done,  he  attired  himself  in  a  riding- 
dress,  fastened  on  his  sword,  thrust  the  pistols  into  his  girdle, 
and  arming  himself  with  a  heavy  hunting-whip,  sallied  forth. 
At  the  door  he  once  more  encountered  the  officious  Pudsey, 
who  probably  was  employed  to  watch  his  proceedings,  and 
who  now — to  disarm  suspicion,  no  doubt — appeared  witli  a 
silver  chocolate  jug  and  its  accompaniments  on  a  tray.  These 
Gage  upset  in  his  hasty  exit,  and  without  besto-wing  a  word 
I  or  a  look  upon  the  discomfited  butler,  strode  down  the  long 
!  gallery  with  a  firm  step  and  haughty  port,  glancing  in- 
quiringly at  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors  as  he  passed  on. 
The  entrance-hall  was  thronged  by  a  large  party  of  his  disso- 
lute guests,  who  were  jesting  and  talking  loudly,  but  they 
were  all  so  struck  by  his  altered  manner  and  deportment, 
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that  they  involuntarily  ceased  laughing,  and  stared  at  hiir 
in  surprise.  Coldly  saluting  them  he  went  on  without  i 
word. 

In  the  court  leading  to  the  stables,  which  he  next  tra 
versed,  a  knot  of  young  men  were  assembled,  the  most  con 
spicuous  among  the  group  being  Sir  Randal  and  Beau  Preke 
These  personages  were  all  listening  with  evident  amusemeni 
to  some  piquant  piece  of  information,  which  Brice  Bunburj 
was  detailing  with  great  unction,  and  Gage  fancied  that  h( 
himself  formed  the  theme  of  discourse,  and  became  confirmee 
in  the  notion  by  Brice  making  a  gesture  of  silence  to  th( 
others  as  he  approached.  It  was  with  no  friendly  feeling! 
that  Gage  drew  near  the  group.  Since  the  revolution  whicl 
had  just  taken  place  in  his  sentiments  and  character,  he  re^ 
garded  the  persons  composing  it  as  amongst  his  worst  ene^ 
mies,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  conceal  his  opinions.  Eyeing 
the  assemblage  with  a  fierce  and  menacing  look,  he  seemec 
as  if  singling  out  some  one  on  whom  to  discharge  his  wrath 
The  bolt  fell  on  Brice's  head. 

"  Out  of  my  way,  sir!"  Monthermer  cried,  pushing  hin 
fiercely  aside  as  he  stepped  forward  to  salute  him. 

The  others  looked  amazed  at  the  occurrence,  and  Brice 
thinking  himself  sure  of  support,  cried  out,  "  Am  I  to  under 
stand  that  the  affront  you  have  put  upon  me  was  intentional 
Monthermer?" 

"  Understand  it  as  you  please,  and  take  that  in  addition  t< 
clear  your  comprehension,"  Gage  exclaimed,  bringing  th( 
horsewhip  heavily  upon  his  shoulders,  and  causing  hin 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  yelling  with  pain.  It  was  impossibh 
to  avoid  laughing  at  his  ridiculous  grimaces  and  outcries 
and,  meeting  with  no  sympathy  from  his  friends,  Brico  cried 
"  Is  this  all  the  return  I  get  for  the  amusement  I  have  jusi 
afforded  you?"     Whereupon,  the  laughter  was  redoubled. 

This  incident  served  to  allay  the  wrath  of  the  two  principa 
personages  in  the  assemblage,  who  had  been  highly  offendet 
by  Gage's  deportment  towards  them,  and  Sir  Randal,  witl 
more  good-nature  than  might  have  been  expected  from  him 
obson'ed,  "  If  what  \vc  have  just  hoard  from  Brice  respecting 
Mrs.  Jonyns  and  Fairlie  be  true,  it  is  natural  you  should  b< 
out  of  temper,  Monthermer.  So  I  am  content  to  excuse  youj 
rudeness." 
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"I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  you,  Grage,"  Beau  Freke 
subjoined.  "  "When  your  anger  has  passed  by,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  ready  to  apologise."        * 

"  Never !"  Monthermer  replied.  "  I  wiU  never  apologise, 
either  to  you  or  to  Sir  Eandal." 

And  with  a  scomftd  and  defiant  look  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  departed. 

"  I  never  saw  Monthermer  exhibit  so  much  spirit  before," 
Sir  Eandal  remarked,  as  soon  as  Gage  was  gone.  "  On  my 
soul,  he  bore  himself  so  proudly  that  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring him." 

"  I  don't  admire  him  at  all,"  Brice  observed,  still  rubbing 
his  shoulders.  "  Tou  may  do  as  you  please,  gentlemen,  but 
I  don't  intend  to  put  up  with  the  insult  he  has  offered  me." 

"  Bravo,  Brice !"  Sir  Eandal  ejacvdated.  "  "What  wiU  you 
do  ? — horsewhip  him  in  return,  eh  ?" 

""Wait  tiU  he  comes  back,  and  you  shall  see,"  the  other 
rejoined. 

Meantime,  Grage  had  arrived  at  the  stables,  and  moimting 
Hotspur,  he  galloped  off  into  the  park.  The  groom  was  still 
wondering  at  the  young  squire's  strange,  stern  looks,  when 
Mr.  Pudsey  hurriedly  entered  the  stables. 

"  Tou  must  see  where  Mr.  Monthermer  goes  to,  Nat 
Clancy,  and  what  he  does!"  he  cried.  "  Mount  one  of  the 
horses,  and  be  off  at  once." 

"  Why,  I  do  fancy  fro'  his  looks,  that  he  be  goin'  to  make 
away  wi'  hisself,"  Nat  replied. 

"If  h^  should  make  any  such  attempt,  it's  not  your 
business  to  interfere,  Nat — mind  that.  Things  have  gone  so 
badly  with  him  that  he'll  be  well  out  of  the  way.  But  don't 
lose  another  moment.     Be  off  with  you  !" 

Thus  exhorted,  Nat  took  the  first  horse  he  came  near  out 
of  the  stall,  sprang  on  his  back,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction 
Monthermer  had  taken. 

Grage  could  now  give  utterance  to  the  emotions  pent  up 
within  his  breast.  In-doors  he  had  felt  half  stifled.  The  veil 
seemed  rent  from  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  clearly  how  he  had 
been  duped  by  Fairlie.  He  laughed  savagely  as  he  meditated 
revenge — a  revenge  commensurate  with  his  wrongs.  This 
accomplished,  he  had  done  with  a  world  which  he  had  ever 
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found  full  of  perfidy  and  the  basest  ingratitude.  His  pride 
was  now  fully  awakened,  and  his  former  weakness  seemed 
inexplicable  to  him.  Ere  long,  he  came  to  the  edge  of  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  and,  dismounting,  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  growing  near  the  bank  of  the 
miniature  lake.  The  prospect  was  enchanting,  but  in  his 
present  perturbed  state  of  mind,  he  was  utterly  insensible  to 
the  beauties  of  nature.  The  picturesque  and  sylvan  scene 
surrounding  him — the  mossy  bank,  sloping  down  gently  to 
the  water's  edge — the  shining  lake,  reflecting  the  adjacent 
groves — to  none  of  these  did  he  pay  attention.  If  he  looked 
at  the  lake  at  all,  it  was  with  the  frenzied  wish  that  its 
waters  were  flowing  above  his  head.  How  long  he  remained 
absorbed  in  this  painful  reverie  he  himself  could  hardly  tell, 
but  he  was  aroused  by  the  neighing  of  his  steed,  and  starting 
to  his  feet  at  the  sound,  he  perceived  that  Hotspiu''s  atten- 
tion had  been  attracted  to  another  horseman,  who  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  who,  as  he  drew  near,  displayed 
the  features  of  Arthur  Poynings.  In  another  instant,  Arthur 
was  off  [lis  horse,  and  marching  towards  Gage.  Even  that 
brief  interval  allowed  him  time  to  note  the  remarkable 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  Monthermer,  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  impressed  by  the  haughtiness  with  whicli  the 
latter  regarded  him.  As  he  drew  near,  Gage  waved  him  off 
witli  a  mejiacing  look. 

"Pass  on  your  way,  Arthur  Poynings,"  he  cried,  "and 
trouble  me  not.  I  warn  you  that  I  am  daugerous,  and  if  you 
utter  aught  offensive  to  me,  I  will  not  answer  for  tlie  con- 
sequences. I  would  not  have  your  blood  upon  my  head— but 
I  am  in  no  humour  to  brook  provocation.  Be  warned,  there- 
fore, and  pass  on." 

"  Gage,"  replied  Arthur,  looking  at  him  fixedly,  "  1  have 
Bad  news  for  you,  but  ere  I  disclose  it,  let  all  xuikiudness  be- 
tween U8  be  at  an  end.     Your  hand." 

But  Monthermer  evinced  no  disposition  to  accept  this 
offer.  He  shook  his  head,  and  iu  a  stern  voice,  slightly 
touched  with  melancholy,  said,  "  Arthur  Poynings,  we  never 
can  bo  friends  again.  You  have  disliououred  me  without 
giving  mo  the  means  of  reparation.  Begone  !  I  say.  I  am 
a   broken  and   desperate  man,  maddened  by  the  sense  of 
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wrong,   and  if  you  tarry  near  me  I  may  do  you  a  rais- 
chief." 

"  Grage,  I  will  not  leave  you " 

"  Tou  -vrill  not,"  Monthermer  furiously  interrupted,  "  then 
stand  on  your  defence,  for,  by  Heaven !  one  of  us  shall  not 
quit  this  spot  alive." 

"  Strike,  if  you  will,"  Arthur  rejoined  firmly.  "  Nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  fight  with  you." 

"  Do  you  hold  me  unworthy  of  your  sword  ?" 

"Not  so — I  do  not  deem  you  so  now,  whatever  I  may 
have  done  heretofore.  Put  up  your  sword,  and  let  us  talk 
calmly — rationally." 

"  Eationally !"  Gage  echoed,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  Have 
I  not  told  you  I  am  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  frenzy  by  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  I  have  endured,  and  you  bid  me  talk 
calmly — rationally!    As  weU  preach  patience  to  the  winds." 

"  At  least,  tell  me  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  made  a  discovery  which  I  ought  to  have 
made  long  ago,  since  it  has  been  apparent  to  every  one  ex- 
cept myself.  I  have  detected  Fairlie's  perfidy  and  knavery 
— I  know  how  my  credulity  has  been  imposed  upon — how 
I  have  been  plundered  by  him  and  others — how  I  have  been 
cozened  and  cajoled." 

"  Your  eyes  are  opened,  then  ?" 

"  Fully.  But  not  till  too  late.  I  have  lost  all — all,  Arthur. 
My  father's  estates  are  gone  from  me — my  father's  house  is 
gone  from  me — its  master  will  be  a  villain — its  mistress, 
Margaret  Jenyns." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles.  \Yhat  has  Mrs.  Jenyns  to  do  with 
the  Castle  ?" 

"  She  will  rule  it — as  Fairlie's  wife." 

"  You  must  be  in  error  now.  Even  he  wouii  recoil  from 
such  a  union." 

"  Mrs.  Jenyns  has  him  in  her  power,  and  he  has  no  alter- 
native but  compliance.  He  will  marry  her,  I  teU  you — that  is, 
if  his  course  of  villany  be  not  cut  off  beforehand — as  it  may 
be.  But  enough  of  this.  You  said  just  now  you  have  sad 
news  for  me.  Fear  not  to  tell  it.  1  am  proof  against  all 
further  calamity." 
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"  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,"  Arthur  replied.  And  he  added, 
in  a  tone  of  profound  grief,  "  Clare  is  dead !" 

The  shock  caused  by  this  intelligence  was  terrible.  Gage 
uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  as  if  a 
sword  had  passed  through  it. 

Dead  ! — Clare  dead !"  he  exclaimed,  in  thrilling  accents. 
"  I  thought  my  heart  was  steeled,  but  you  have  found  a  way 
to  move  it.  Oh !  this  is  sad  news  indeed  !  But  it  is  well  she 
is  gone.  At  least,  she  has  died  in  ignorance  of  her  father's 
dishonour." 

"  She  died,  praying  for  him  and  you,"  Arthur  rejoined. 
"  Calm  yourself,  if  possible,  and  listen  to  me.  I  have  much 
to  say  concerning  her." 

"  Not  now — not  now,"  Gage  cried,  with  a  look  of  un- 
utterable anguish.  "  My  cup  of  afl3.iction  is  full  to  over- 
flowing. Farewell,  Arthur — farewell,  for  ever !  The  race  of 
Monthermer  will  be  soon  extinct." 

And  motioning  oif  young  Poynings  witb  an  imperious 
gesture,  he  hurried  to  his  horse,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and 
dashed  off  at  a  furious  pace. 

"I  must  not  lose  sight  of  him,"  Arthur  said,  mounting 
his  own  steed,  and  following  in  the  direction  the  other  had 
taken. 


XL  VI. 

THE  PBOPHECT  FULFILLED. 


It  behoved  Arthur  to  follow  quickly,  if  he  would  prevent 
the  impending  cataatroplie.  lie  endeavoured  not  to  lose 
sight  of  Gage,  but  this  was  all  tliat  could  be  accomplished, 
for  the  unhappy  voung  man  started  oft*  at  such  a  terrific  pace 
that  to  overtake  him  appeared  out  of  the  question.  Already 
he  was  far  away  from  Arthur,  whoso  shouts  to  him  to  stop 
he  utterly  disregarded,  and  being  much  better  mounted  than 
his  pursuer,  the  distance  between  them,  in  spite  of  aU  the' 
latter's  whipping  and  spurring,  was  speedily  increased.  They 
had  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  about  a  mile,  dashing 
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straight  across  tlie  park,  and  leaving  the  Castle  on  the  left, 
■when  another  person  joined  in  the  pursuit.  This  was  Mark 
Eougham.  He  was  on  horseback ;  mounted  on  one  of  Sir 
Hugh  Poynings's  hunters — a  remarkably  poAverful  animal, 
almost  equal  in  speed  to  Hotspur ;  and  hearing  Arthur's 
outcries,  and  seeing  Gage  tearing  away  at  such  a  break-neck 
pace,  he  essayed  to  stop  him.  Mark,  it  subsequently  ap- 
peared, had  been  scouring  the  park  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  Monthermer,  whom  he  desired  to  see,  when  he 
thus  unexpectedly  chanced  upon  him.  His  aim  being  to 
check  Gage's  progress,  he  made  a  desperate  but  ineffectual 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  object.  Waiting  till  the  furioua 
horseman  drew  near,  he  dashed  at  him,  hoping  to  catch  hia 
bridle.  The  manoeuvre  was  well  enough  executed,  but  it 
failed.  Hotspur's  impetus  was  so  tremendous  that  he  upset 
both  Mark  and  his  horse,  and  left  them  rolling  on  the 
ground.  This  occurrence  did  not  cause  the  frantic  young 
man  to  relax  his  speed  for  a  moment.  He  seemed  altogether 
unconscious  of  it,  and  went  on  furiously  as  ever.  By  the 
time  Arthur  came  up,  Mark  and  his  steed  had  both  regained 
their  legs  ;  and  though  the  former  was  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  fall,  he  was  quickly  in  the  saddle  again,  and  joining  in 
the  pursuit. 

"  I  know  whither  he  is  bound,"  Mark  cried,  as  he  rode  by 
Arthur's  side^"it  is  for  the  Beacon  Hill.  I'm  sure  of  it, 
for  he  bade  me  meet  him  there  a  day  or  so  hence  at  early 
dawn.  I  now  understand  for  what  purpose — it  was  to  find 
his  lifeless  corpse.  But  distraction,  it  seems,  has  made  him 
resolve  to  anticipate  his  fatal  purpose." 

After  him, — quick !"  Arthur  exclaimed.  "  You  are  better 
mounted  than  I  am,  and  may  succeed  in  saving  him." 

'•'I'll  do  my  best,"  Mark  rejoined,  "  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall 
be  able  to  catch  him.  Heaven  grant  he  mayn't  break  hia 
neck  on  the  road !  It  seems  like  enough,  from  the  mad  way 
in  which  he  rides." 

Mark  now  urged  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  but  thougk 
he  left  Arthur  behind,  it  soon  became  clear  that  unless 
some  accident  occurred  he  had  no  chance  whatever  of  coming 
up  with  Gage.  However,  he  held  on,  vociferating  lustily, 
till  he  grew  hoarse  with  the  exertion. 

s2 
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And  now  Grage  had  reached  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 
Hotspur  cleared  the  lofty  palings  at  a  bound,  and  jumped 
with  equal  ease  over  the  fence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lane  skirting  the  park.  The  infuriated  rider  next  shaped  his 
course  over  the  fields — never  swerving  to  the  right  or  left — 
never  debarred  by  any  apparent  obstacle — but  going  straight 
on  in  tlie  direction  Mark  had  declared  he  would  take.  Many 
desperate  leaps,  from  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  shrunk  aghast,  were  now  taken  by  the  distracted 
horseman.  He  seemed  to  court  peril — at  all  events,  he  did 
rot  shun  it.  That  he  escaped  without  injury  was  marvel- 
lous ;  and  Mark,  who  witnessed  his  astonishing  performances, 
could  sometimes  scarcely  draw  breath  from  terror.  At  last, 
he  viewed  these  feats  with  less  apprehension,  for  he  became 
convinced  that  it  was  not  Gage's  destiny  to  break  his  neck. 
The  stifFest  hedge — the  broadest  dyke  stayed  him  not.  On 
— on  he  went.  The  pursuers  now  lost  ground.  Mark  de- 
clined the  worst  risks  so  freely  encountered  by  the  foremost 
horseman  ;  and  if  Arthur  did  not  exhibit  equal  prudence,  his 
steed  had  not  Hotspur's  untiring  vigour,  and  began  to  flag. 
Nevertheless,  both  he  and  Mark  held  on.  At  last  the  open 
country  was  gained,  and  Gage  could  be  perceived  by  his  pur- 
suers nearly  a  mile  ahead,  stretching  out  at  the  same  pace 
as  ever  towards  the  Beacon  Hill,  which  now  rose  majestically 
before  them.  They  were  once  more  together,  for  Mark  had 
drawn  in  the  rein  to  allow  Arthur  to  join  him,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded side  by  side.  As  the  ground  was  perfectly  clear  in 
that  part  except  an  occasional  tree,  or  small  shed,  Gage  was 
not  lost  to  view  for  a  moment.  They  saw  him  reach  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  beheld  him  on 
its  summit.  Here  he  paused ;  but  he  did  not  dismount ; 
and  the  figures  of  horse  and  rider  relieved  against  the  clear 
sky  seemed  dilated  to  gigantic  proportions. 

"  He  is  takin'  a  last  look  at  his  forfeited  estates,"  Mark 
exclaimed.  "  I  am  certain  of  it  from  his  gestures.  I  make 
no  doubt  his  eyes  are  strained  towards  the  Castle,  for  his 
face  is  turned  in  that  direction,  as  you  may  easily  discern, 
sir." 

"  I  liave  no  doubt  you  are  right,  Mark,"  Arthur  rejoined. 
"  "Would  we  were  near  him  now!  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  what  may  next  eneue." 
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"  In  my  opinion,  be  doesn't  mean  to  do  the  deed  there, 
SIT,"  Mark  said.  "  When  he  has  ta'en  leave  of  a'  be  held 
dear  on  earth,  he'll  come  dowTi  the  bill,  or  I'm  much  mis- 
taken, and  go  to  the  place  where  his  father  perished — ^fop 
there,  it's  my  belief,  he  designs  to  end  his  days.  I  come  to 
this  conclusion  fro'  -n-bat  be  let  fall  when  I  last  met  him — 
nearly  a  week  ago — on  that  spot." 

Arthur  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  remark,  and  acknow- 
ledged its  justice. 

"We  wdll  proceed  thither  at  once,  Mark,"  he  cried.  "K 
your  notion  be  correct,  and  I  think  it  will  prove  so,  we  may 
yet  be  enabled  to  save  him." 

"  Heaven  grant  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  !"  Mark  ex- 
claimed. "  But  let  us  tie  our  horses  to  this  tree,  and  con- 
ceal ourselves  near  the  spot.  If  he  should  perceive  us,  he 
will  never  approach  it." 

Arthur  signified  his  approval  of  the  plan,  and  their  horses 
were  secured  in  the  manner  proposed.  A  small  brook  flowed 
through  the  valley,  and  they  proceeded  rapidly  along  its 
edge  till  they  came  to  a  pollard  willow.  Here  it  was,  as  we 
have  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  accident  happened 
that  had  deprived  Squire  Warwick  of  life.  A  grey  stone 
marked  the  precise  spot.  The  banks  of  the  stream  were 
somewhat  steep  here,  and  fringed  with  a  little  brushwood, 
enabling  them  easily  to  conceal  themselves  behind  it,  and  yet 
be  close  at  hand,  in  case  Gage  came  thither. 

Here  we  wiU  leave  them,  and  scale  the  bill.  As  Mark 
surmised.  Gage  had  gone  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  forfeited 
possessions.  With  what  a  pang  did  he  survey  the  expansive 
prospect — noting  aU.  its  beauties,  and  lingering  upon  them 
as  if  loth  to  quit  the  view.  The  last  object  he  regarded  was, 
the  Castle,  and  having  gazed  upon  it  till  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
he  turned  to  descend  the  hiU.  He  had  done  with  this  world 
as  he  deemed,  and  endeavoured  to  address  himself  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  next.  The  effort  was  vain.  His  brain 
was  too  bewildered  to  present  any  other  than  frightful 
images.  His  heart  was  full  of  darkness,  despair,  and  doubt. 
He  hoped  to  obtain  repose,  and  tried  to  pray  for  it,  but  no 
prayer  would  rise  to  his  lips. 

But  he  shrank  not  from  his  fell  purpose.     Before  he 
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readied  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  terrible  calmness  had  succeeded 
to  his  previous  distraction.  He  dismounted,  flung  his  arms 
around  Hotspur's  neck,  laid  his  head  for  a  moment  upon  the 
animal's  shoulder,  as  if  parting  with  a  dear  friend,  and  left 
him.  The  horse  followed  him  for  a  few  paces,  and  then,  at  a 
gesture  from  his  master,  stood  still,  and  uttered  a  plaintive, 
whinnying  noise.  A  few  steps  more  brought  Gage  to  the 
grey  stone.  Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  took  out  his 
pistols,  examined  them  for  an  instant,  and  then  kneeling 
down,  laid  the  weapons  on  the  ground  close  beside  him.  Up 
to  this  moment  he  had  been  unable  to  pray,  but  now  sud- 
denly, and  as  if  some  benign  influence  had  interposed  to  save 
him  from  guilt,  words  of  supplication  rose  spontaneously 
to  his  lips.  He  did  not  pray  in  vaiu.  A  gracious  dew 
seemed  to  descend  upon  him  and  soften  his  heart.  His 
father's  image  seemed  to  arise  before  him,  enjoining  him  to 
abandon  his  unholy  purpose ;  and  when  it  was  gone,  Clare's 
image  succeeded,  and  with  gentlest  looks  implored  him  to 
lenounce  it.  He  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voic^,  unconscious  that  his  exclamations  were  heard, 
"Yes,  I  will  live! — live  a  new  life! — and  strive  to  expiate 
past  faults.     This  I  swear  before  Heaven!" 

As  the  vow  was  uttered,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  beheld 
Arthur  Poynings  and  Mark  Rougham  standing  beside  him. 
They  had  cautiously  approached,  ready  to  lay  hands  upon 
him  in  case  of  need,  but  happily  their  interposition  was  not 
required. 

"I  have  heard  your  vow,  Monthermer,"  Arthur  cried, 
"  and  I  rejoice  that  it  lias  been  uttered.  From  this  moment, 
rest  assured,  you  will  date  a  new  and  liappier  career." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  Gage  rejoined.  "  Indeed,  I  feel  it  will 
be  BO !" 

"  The  ])rophccy !  the  prophecy  !"  Mark  exclaimed.  "  It 
will  be  fultilled  to  the  letter.     Bethink  you  how  it  runs — 

Hard  by  the  hill  whereon  the  Reacon  stands 

One  prond  Monthermer  shall  lose  honse  and  lands. 

That  alludes  to  your  father  clearly  enough,  for  here  he  lost 
all  his  possessions.     But  what  comes  next  ? — 
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On  the  same  spot — if  but  the  way  be  plain — 
Another  of  the  line  shall  both  regain. 

That  must  refer  to  your  lionour.  Tou  have  now  chosen  the 
right  way,  and  are  certain  to  regain  your  own." 

"  Tea,  yes,  your  trials  are  over,  Gage,"  Arthur  said,  en- 
couragingly, "  and  better  days  are  in  store  for  you.  Tou 
must  come  with  me  to  Eeedham,  where  my  father  will  rejoice 
to  see  you.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you — much  to  explain. 
To-morrow  we  will  go  to  the  Castle,  and  take  decisive  steps 
against  Fairlie." 

"  Why  tarry  till  to-morrow  ?"  Gage  exclaimed.  "  Let  us 
go  thither  at  once." 

"  I  am  bound  by  a  solenm  promise  to  poor  Clare  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  at  noon,"  Arthiu:  cried.  "  Then  I  will  act  as 
you  please." 

*'  In  that  case  I  must  go  alone,"  Gage  rejoined.  "  I  wiU 
not  rest  till  I  have  taxed  him  with  his  ingratitude  and 
villany." 

"  Your  honour  shall  not  go  unattended  on  that  errand !" 
Mark  cried.     "I  am  with  you," 

'•  I  will  go  too,"  Arthur  said,  "  but  I  cannot  adduce  the 
proofs  I  possess  of  Fairlie's  delinquency  until  the  time  I 
have  stated." 

"  To  horse,  then,  at  once !"  Gage  cried.  And  snatching 
up  his  pistols,  and  thrusting  them  into  his  belt,  he  called  to 
Hotspur,  who  had  never  stirred  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  left.  The  faithful  steed  iostantly  trotted  towards  him, 
and  Giige  sprang  on  his  back.  The  others  went  in  search  of 
their  horses,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  mounted,  aU  three  rode 
off  towards  the  Castle. 
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XLYII. 


THE    LAST  EFFORT. 


Feom  the  hiding-place  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted,  Fairlie  had  witnessed  the  delivery  of  Mrs. 
Jenyus's  note,  and  had  overheard  all  that  subsequently 
passed  between  Bellairs  and  Monthermer ;  so  that  he  was 
immediately  acquainted  with  the  determination  of  the  hitter. 
From  the  same  spot  he  had  also  watched  Gage's  fierce  and 
perturbed  deportment  when  left  alone,  and  comprehended 
the  violence  of  the  storm  raging  in  his  breast.  Once  he  saw 
him  stand  still,  with  features  white  and  distorted  with  pas- 
sion, but  on  which  a  formidable  energy  was  now  imprinted, 
and  heard  him  mutter  his  own  name,  coupled  with  a  threat 
that  made  the  blood  grow  chill  in  liis  veins,  and  the  flesh 
creep  on  his  bones.  Though  by  no  means  destitute  of  cou- 
rage, Fairlie  had  a  due  regard  to  self-preservation,  and  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  expose  himself  to  tlie  first  ebullition 
of  the  young  man's  wrath.     Accordingly,  on  quitting  hia 

t)lace  of  concealment,  instead  of  repairing  to  his  own  cham- 
>er,  wliero  it  was  likely  Gage  miglit  seek  him,  he  took  refuge 
in  Pudsey's  j)rivate  room  ;  and  in  this  secure  asylum  he  re- 
mained till  informed  by  tlie  butler  that  Montliermer  had 
ridden  forth  into  the  park,  in  such  a  distracted  state  of  mind 
as  rendered  it  higlily  probable  he  would  lay  violent  hands 
upon  himself.  Gage  had  been  cautiously  followed,  Pudsey 
went  on  to  say,  by  Nat  Clancy,  and  had  been  seen  by  Nat 
to  tie  his  horse  to  a  tree  near  the  lake. 

"  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  ho  will  drown  hhnself,"  the  butlef 
continued,  "for  otherwise  we  sliall  find  him  confoundedly  in 
tJie  way.  But  to  turn  to  another  matter  for  a  moment,  sir. 
I  was  about  to  ask  you  whether,  under  present  circumstances, 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  preparations  for  the 
fete  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Pudsey.  An  entire  stop  must  be  put  to 
them,  ^ever  was  such  a  gull  as  Monthermer.  He  wilJ 
swallow  anything.  I  told  him  I  had  engaged  Farinelli,  Cuz- 
zoni,  Senesino,  and  a  whole  host  of  opera  dancers  and  mu- 
sicians for  the  fete,  and  he  was  fool  enough  to  believe  me — 
ha!  ha  !  But,  as  I  was  saying,  all  orders  relative  tathe  en- 
tertainment must  be  countermanded,  and  back-word  sent  to 
everybody  invited.  And  hark  ye,  Pudsey,  take  care  that  a 
handsome  collation  is  prepared  in  the  dining-room  at  three 
o'clock  to-day." 

"  I  have  already  given  orders  about  it,"  the  butler  replied. 
"  Tou  may  confide  the  arrangement  entirely  to  me.  Covers 
for  thirty  guests,  eh,  sir  ?" 

"  For  thirty — not  more,  Pudsey.  I  don't  desire  to  have 
so  many,  but  Mrs.  Jenyns  insists  upon  it,  and  her  whims 
must  be  complied  with.  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  affair  is 
over.  Between  ourselves,  Pudsey,  this  marriage  is  a  great 
annoyance  to  me.     But  it  must  be  endured." 

"  AVeU,  sir,  I  suppose  it  must,"  the  butler  replied," 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Ah !  if  you  will  only  bring  me  word  that  Clancy  has 
been  right  in  his  anticipations,  and  that  this  hairbrained 
yovmg  man  lies  a  fathom  deep  in  the  lake,  I  shall  get  my 
head  out  of  this  cursed  noose,  into  which  I  am  compelled  to 
slip  it." 

"  Better  the  noose  matrimonial  than  the  other,  which  is 
your  due,"  the  butler  thought ;  but  he  kept  the  remark  to 
himself,  and  merely  observed,  "  Tou  shall  have  instant  in- 
telligence if  anything  happens." 

The  coast  being  now  clear,  Fairlie  proceeded  to  his  own 
room,  where  he  found  a  note  from  Mrs.  Jenyns  lying  on  the 
table,  but  as  he  knew  what  it  contained,  and  loathed  the 
sight  of  it,  he  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  trampled  on  the  frag- 
ments. This  did  not  prevent  him,  however — though  he 
abominated  the  task — from  writing  a  brief,  cautiously-worded 
reply,  in  which  he  professed  unbounded  delight  at  the  deci- 
sion she  had  arrived  at,  adding  that  all  should  be  ready  at 
the  hour  appointed.     K'ever,  perhaps,  was  an  assertion  in 
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sucli  a  case  wider  of  tlie  truth.  The  more  he  reflected  upor 
it,  the  greater  became  his  aversion  to  the  alliance  he  was 
about  to  form.  But  there  was  no  escape  from  it,  unless  h( 
could,  by  some  device,  obtain  possession  of  the  will ;  or  G-ag( 
released  him  from  further  apprehension  on  this  score.  Th( 
latter  contingency  seemed  the  more  probable — ^but  time  wor( 
on,  and  still  no  tidings  came  of  him.  At  last,  suspense  be 
came  quite  intolerable,  and  Clancy  was  despatched  to  th( 
lake,  and  on  his  return  brought  word  that  both  horse  anc 
rider  had  disappeared.  Fairlie  was  now  thrown  into  i 
greater  uncertaiaty  than  ever  ;  but  the  hour  of  meeting  hii 
proposed  bride  was  at  hand,  and  he  must  prepare  for  it 
Chassemouche,  therefore,  was  summoned,  and  he  had  to  un 
dergo  the  annoyance  of  the  Frenchman's  chatter  as  hi: 
peruke  w^as  arranged,  and  his  toilet  carefully  completed— 
some  extra  attention  to  it  appearing  necessary  on  the  preseni 
occasion.  The  perruqiiier  was  just  about  to  dejmrt,  when  h< 
suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  a  letter  for  Monsieur.  Ii 
had  been  given  him  by  one  of  tlie  women,  who  had  charget 
him  to  deliver  it  to  Monsieur  instantly — but  his  memory  was 
so  treacherous.  Diving  into  his  capacious  apron-pocket  as 
he  spoke,  he  placed  the  letter  in  Fairlie's  hands,  bowed,  anc 
departed.  Tairlie  looked  at  it  in  dismay.  It  seemed  th( 
harbinger  of  ill  tidings,  and  he  scarcely  dared  to  o])en  it 
When,  at  last,  he  mustered  courage  to  do  so,  and  had  glancec 
at  its  contents,  his  eyes  grew  misty,  and  he  staggered  as  i] 
stricken  a  heavy  blow. 

"  What !  is  she  here  ?"  he  groaned.  "  I  wanted  only  thif 
to  complete  my  perplexity.     Aud  to  be  made  aware  of  hei 

fn'oximity  at  a  critical  juncture  like  the  present — when  ] 
lavc  need  of  all  my  iirmuei^s.  J3ut  I  have  yet,  perhaps,  tc 
learn  the  worst.  Let  me  see."  And  clearing  his  vision,  h( 
waa  at  length  able  to  read  as  follows : 

*'  I  am  here,  father,  in  the  Ivy  Tower.  I  have  come  t< 
perform  an  act  of  justice — and  to  die.  I  shall  never  leave 
the  chamber  I  now  occupy,  except  for  the  grave. 

"  I  promised  to  keep  your  secret,  and  I  have  faithfully  ob- 
served my  promise — though  in  so  doing  I  have  made  myseli 
an  accessjory  to  your  crime.     That  secret  has  been  fatal  tc 
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me-  It  lias  embittered  all  my  jovs,  blighted  my  youth,  con- 
sumed me  like  a  hidden  fire,  and  shortened  my  days.  But  I 
deserve  my  punishment,  and  must  not  repine. 

"  I  have  seen  how  unjustly  you  have  acted  towards  Gage 
— ^liow  you  have  encouraged  his  weaknesses  and  follies  for 
your  own  ends — how  you  have  placed  temptation  in  his  path 
— ^how  you  have  kept  away  his  true  friends,  and  surrounded 
him  by  vicious  associates,  who  were  your  accomplices  in  his 
undoing — thus  justifying  by  your  conduct  the  foars  enter- 
tained of  you  by  your  patron  when  he  altered  his  willj  and 
declined  to  commit  his  son  to  your  charge. 

"  I  have  loved  Gage — ^loved  him  with  an  intensity  of  affec- 
tion which  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  surpassed.  I  love 
him  still,  with  equal  faith  and  fervour,  now  that  my  heart  has 
nearly  ceased  to  beat.  I  woidd  have  sacrificed  my  life  for 
him.  Judge,  then,  of  my  feelings,  when  I  saw  him  driven 
headlong  to  ruin — and  by  you  ! — by  you,  father,  who  ought 
to  have  made  every  effort  to  arrest  his  downward  progress. 
I  once,  as  you  know,  indulged  the  dream  that  I  might  be 
united  to  him,  and  I  fancied  that  in  this  way  the  wrong  done 
by  you  and  by  myself  would  have  been  set  right.  Unhappy 
delusion !  Perhaps,  but  for  the  false  step  I  took,  this  great 
happiness  might  have  been  accorded  me.  But  it  was  denied. 
I  have  sinned,  and  must  bow  my  head  in  resignation.  Yet 
has  the  weight  of  my  affliction  been  too  heavy  for  me.  For 
truly  it  is  written — '  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?' 

"  I  have  made  many  efforts — all  fruitless,  as  you  know — 
to  move  your  heart,  father.  This  is  my  last  appeal.  May  it 
not  be  made  in  vain ! 

"You  wiU  remember,  on  the  unfortunate  day  when  I 
stayed  your  hand  from  the  commission  of  crime,  when  you 
enforced  silence  upon  me — and  I  gave  a  promise — a  rash 
promise,  of  which  I  did  not  foresee  the  fatal  consequences — 
I  told  you  that  an  hour  might  arrive  when  I  should  consider 
myself  absolved  from  my  oath.  That  hour  would  be  the 
latest  of  my  existence.  It  has  arrived,  father.  The  expiring 
taper  merely  flickers  in  the  socket,  and  ere  this  reaches  you 
I  shall  be  no  more. 

"  But  my  secret  will  sxu'vive ! — ^j^es,  it  will  survive,  and  rise 
lip  in  judgment  against  you,  if  you  continue  obdurate,  and 
refuse  tardy  justice  to  Gage. 
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"  Now  mark  me,  father.  I  speak  as  one  from  the  grave 
and  nothing  can  be  urged  in  reply.  I  have  made  a  full  con- 
fession in  writing  of  your  criminality,  and  my  own  partici- 
pation in  it ;  and  this  confession  I  have  signed  and  hac 
attested,  though  the  witnesses,  while  recognising  it  as  a  dying 
declaration,  are,  as  yet,  unaware  of  its  nature.  The  packet 
containing  this  document  will  be  confided  to  a  faithful  friend, 
who  has  watched  by  me  in  my  time  of  trial  and  suffering,  and 
who  will  receive  my  latest  breath.  It  will  be  brought  for- 
ward if  its  production  be  necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

"  I  may  be  adding  to  my  iniquity  by  consenting  that  this 
fatal  secret  should  be  buried  in  the  grave  with  me,  but  I  trust 
I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  motive,  which  is  commiseration 
for  you.  I  cannot  injure  you,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  the 
ties  of  nature  and  affection,  and  I  would  hide  your  shame,  if 
possible,  from  the  gaze  of  the  world — not  proclaim  it. 
Would  that  my  tears  could  have  washed  out  the  stain ! — 
would  tliat  my  prayers  could  have  moved  your  lieart !  May 
they  move  you  now,  and  cause  you  to  act  uprightly  !  Then, 
father,  there  will  be  no  accusation  against  you  from  your 
child. 

"  I  have  seen  Gage  this  morning ;  and,  in  our  brief  and 
painful  interview,  I  learnt,  to  my  infinite  distress,  that  you 
had  received  back  the  money  which,  at  my  instance,  you  ad- 
vanced in  payment  of  his  debts.  You  have  thus  defeated  my 
plans  for  his  advantage,  and  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  my 
wishes.  Eurthermore,  you  assented  to  a  scheme  so  insanely 
extravagant,  tliat  you  ought  to  have  checked  it  rather  than 
have  promoted  it:  a  scheme  which  could  have  but  one  result, 
and  that  you  foresaw.  By  your  sanction — yes,  yours,  father ! 
— he  was  to  have  a  week's  command  of  liis  own  household — 
a  week's  riot — and  then  the  tinialiing-stroke  was  to  be  given 
to  his  prodigal  career.  You  knew  how  it  would  end.  You 
knew  you  were  luring  him  to  self-destruction, — tluit  he  had 
no  hopes,  no  prospects,  no  plans  beyond  tlie  brief  term  you 
allotted  l)im — tliat  his  next  step  must  be  into  the  dark,  dread 
abyss  of  despair — and  j'ct  you  eagerly  closed  Avith  his  offer. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  I  say,  and  have  learnt  the  terrible  truth 
from  his  own  lips.  JIo  does  not  disguise  it;  but  if  he  had 
sought  to  do  so  his  looks  would  have  betrayed  hiin.     If  he 
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executes  liis  desperate  purpose — and  he  tcill  execute  it  if  not 
prevented — his  death  vrill  lie  at  your  door. 

**'  But  this  must  not  be.  He  must  he  saved  ;  and  I  must, 
perforce,  exercise  the  means  I  possess  for  ensuring  his  pre- 
servation. Gage's  life  and  your  condemnation  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  the  former  has  prevailed.  It 
could  not  be  othervs-ise.  Filial  duty  shrinks  before  the  de- 
crees of  inexorable  justice.  Gage  must  be  saved,  I  repeat. 
To  accomplish  his  preservation  he  must  be  lifted  from  his 
present  state  of  despair.  He  must  be  extricated  from  the 
toils  in  which  he  is  involved.  His  fortune  must  be  restored 
[to  him — his  whole  fortune — ^nothing  less.  This  must  be  your 
business,  father.  It  is  a  hard  task ;  but  you  have  done 
wrong — grievous  wrong — and  are  bound  to  make  complete 
atonement. 

"And  observe  ! — there  must  be  no  delay.  Ton  must  set 
about  the  work  at  once,  and  without  hesitation.  To-morrow 
must  not  pass  by  without  seeing  my  injunctions  strictly  ful- 
filled. Gage  must  be  reinstated  in  his  possessions.  The 
mode  of  doing  so  I  leave  to  you  ;  but  I  allow  no  choice  be- 
tween this  course,  and  disgrace.  At  noon  to-morrow, 
measures  will  be  taken  against  you — measures  you  will  find 
it  impossible  to  resist,  and  which  will  cover  you  with  shame 
and  confusion.  It  is  my  prayer  and  hope  that  sucli  a  cala- 
mity may  be  averted. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  that  secret  has  killed  me,  father.  It  has 
preyed  upon  me  incessantly,  gnawing  into  my  very  heart, 
ike  a  relentless  worm.  But  it  is  quiet  now,  and  I  hope  to 
depart  in  peace. 

"  '  In  peace!' — Oh,  may  you  comprehend  the  full  meaning 
of  that  blessed  word,  father.  May  you  be  warned  in  time  ! 
Reflect  that  you  may  be  summoned  suddenly  to  your  account 
in  the  midst  of  your  prosperity,  and  while  planning  schemes 
for  the  future — but  with  no  preparation  for  eternity.  In  the 
hour  of  death  prophetic  powers  are  sometimes  granted,  and 
I  have  fearful  forebodings.     Oh,  be  warned,  father ! 

"  Ever  since  that  unhappy  day,  when  you  bound  me  with 
those  guilty  fetters,  our  affectionate  relations  have  been  dis- 
;urbed,  and  latterly  I  have  incurred  your  displeasure  for 
ariou3  causes,  but  chiefly  because  I  felt  compelled  to  refuse 
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obedience  to  some  of  your  mandates.  In  bidding  you 
an  everlasting  farewell,  I  implore  your  forgiveness  for  anj 
want  of  filial  duty  I  may  have  exhibited,  and,  above  all,  foi 
a  step  which  may  seem  incompatible  with  the  affection  I  pro- 
fess and  feel  for  you.  Porgive  me,  father,  as  fully  and  as 
freely  as  I  forgive  you  the  grief  and  anxieties  you  have 
caused  me.  We  shall  meet  no  more  on  earth,  but  I  trust  w€ 
may  meet  hereafter.     Parew^ell,  for  ever ! 

"  Your  unhappy  and  ill-fated  daughter, 

",Claee." 

Cold  damps  gathered  on  Fairlie's  brow  as  he  read  this 
letter.  More  than  once  he  was  obliged  to  pause,  for  the  cha- 
racters faded  from  his  view.  When  lie  came  to  the  end,  an 
icy  chillness  fell  upon  him,  and  he  shook  as  if  seized  by  an 
ague-fit.  He  felt  that  a  power  not  to  be  resisted  was  at  wori 
to  bafile  his  designs.  She  was  gone — his  child  ! — the  only 
object  he  loved  on  earth — and  all  his  toil  was  thrown  away, 
Oi'ten  before,  apprehensions  caused  by  her  evidently  declin- 
ing health  had  crossed  hira,  but  he  had  forcibly  dismissed 
them — hoping  against  hope.  The  frightful  reality  came 
upon  him  with  a  suddenness  that  increased  tlie  severity  oj 
the  shock.  He  would  have  given  all  his  ill-gotten  gains  at 
that  moment  to  recal  her  to  life.  Clare  had  been  more  than 
a  daughter  to  him — she  had  been  a  monitress — a  guardian 
angel — if  he  had  but  listened  to  her  counsels. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Must  he  obey  the  mandateB 
of  her  letter  ?  Must  he  make  reparation  ?  Must  ho  sur- 
render all  to  Gage,  and  cover  liiniself  witli  infamy  ?  Impos- 
sible !  Yet  if  he  refused,  steps  to  enforce  justice  would 
infallibly  be  taken  against  him  on  the  morrow.  No  matter! 
— he  would  bravo  them.  And  tlien,  again,  tlie  fiend  he 
served  whispered  inliis  breast  that  when  the  morrow  arrived 
Gage  would  have  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  in  liis  path.  Yea  ! 
yes  ! — he  was  determined  to  go  on.  As  to  the  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Jenyns,  it  was  a  make-believe — a  mockery — and  should 
never  take  place.  Let  him  but  once  have  possession  of  the 
will,  and  lie  would  face  any  charge  that  could  be  brought 
against  him. 

While  such  reflections  were  passing  through  his  mind,  and 
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he  was  striving  to  reassure  himself,  Pudsey  hastily  entered, 
to  inform  him  that  the  guests  were  assembled  in  the  dining- 
room.  Mrs.  Jenyns  was  there  too,  and  some  surprise  was 
manifested  at  his,  Mr.  Fairlie's,  absence.  It  was  expedient, 
therefore,  that  he  should  come  down  at  once.  Tlie  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  the  butler's  mouth,  when  he  was  struck 
by  Fairlie's  haggard  looks,  and  thinking  he  must  be  ill,  he 
went  up  to  him,  and  anxiously  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  have  had  bad  news,"  Fairlie  replied,  in  a  feeble  tone. 
"  I  have  just  learnt  that  my  daughter  is  dead." 

"Bless  me!"  the  butler  ejaculated,  "that  is  bad  news, 
indeed ! — ^most  unfortunate  that  it  should  arrive  at  such  a 
moment.  I  must  make  your  excuses  to  the  party  down 
stairs,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No ;  I  will  go  through  with  the  affair  in  the  best  way  I 
can,"  Fairlie  replied.  "  Give  me  a  glass  of  water."  And 
after  swallowing  a  few  drops,  he  added,  "  I  am  better  now. 
Lend  me  your  arm,  Pudsey.     I  will  go  down  at  once." 

"  I  admire  your  resoiction,  sir,"  Pudsey  remarked,  as  he 
upported  the  tottering  steward;  "you  have  need  of  firm 
nerves." 

"  Ay,  in  truth  have  I,  Pudsey,"  the  other  replied ;  "  but  I 
won't  flinch.     Come  what  "vvill,  I  am  prepared." 

"  And  our  arrangement,  sir — pardon  me  for  alluding  to  it 
it  this  moment — money  down,  and  a  pension — ^that  is  quite 
inderstood  ?" 
'  Quite." 


XLYIII. 

THE    DESrtrXCIATIOS. 


Befoee  they  reached  the  dining-room,  Fairlie  liad  re- 
overed  his  usual  firm  step  and  erect  deportment,  and  tliough 
races  of  the  fearful  struggle  he  had  recently  undergone  were 
liscemible  in  his  countenance,  these  might  be  attributed  to 
)assiDg  indisposition.     As  the  butler  had  stated,  the  guests 
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were  all  assembled,  and  Fairlie's  appearance,  which  had 
been  impatiently  awaited,  was  hailed  with  satisfaction. 
Mrs.  Jenyns  was  attired  with  extreme  elegance,  and  looked 
BO  exceedingly  captivating  that  Fairlie  might  have  been 
almost  excused  if  he  had  been  really  enthralled  by  her  fasci- 
nations. So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  he  re- 
garded her  with  an  aversion  which  he  found  it  difficult  to 
conceal.  Essaying  to  look  enchanted,  though  he  only  im 
perfectly  succeeded,  he  excused  himself  in  tlie  best  way  he 
could  for  being  behind  time,  and  his  apologies  being  grace- 
fully accepted  by  the  actress,  he  led  her  towards  the  table, 
and  placing  her  on  his  right  hand,  prayed  the  rest  of  the 
guests  to  be  seated.  Beau  Freke  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Jenyns, 
and  Sir  Eandal,  on  the  steward's  invitation,  took  a  chair  on 
his  left.  The  repast  was  admirable  in  all  respects,  and  the 
guests  did  justice  to  it — with  the  exception  of  Fairlie  him- 
self, who  ate  nothing.  But  if  he  could  not  eat — and  he  felt, 
indeed,  as  if  the  slightest  morsel  of  bread  would  choke  him — 
he  drank  several  glasses  of  wine — and  as  he  was  habitually 
temperate,  the  effect  of  this  unwonted  excess  was  speedily 
manifest  in  his  excited  demeanour  and  speech.  But  his  ex 
hilaration  was  wild,  and  his  laughter  strange  and  dissonant, 
his  jests  odd  and  out  of  season,  and  his  very  compliments 
sarcastic. 

Independently  of  any  other  circumstance,  the  sight  of  him 
in  his  new  position  was  matter  of  amusement  and  curiosity 
to  the  guests,  but  they  all  admitted  that  he  discliarged  his 
functions  as  host  very  creditably.  The  repast  was  unneces- 
sarily prolonged — for  there  was  a  superabundance  of  good 
things — and  wlien  it  was  brought  to  a  close.  Sir  Kandal  rose 
to  propose  a  toast — the  health  of  the  new  lord  of  tlie  Castle. 
It  was  of  course  received  witli  vociferous  acclamations,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Fairlie  got  up  to  make  his  acknowledg- 
ments. In  the  best  terms  he  could  command,  ho  expressed 
bis  high  satisfliction  at  seeing  so  many  distinguished  guests 
around  him,  thanked  them  for  the  honour  they  did  him,  and 
added,  that  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  host  was  some- 
what premature,  as  he  had  consented  to  relinquish  liis  rights 
to  Mr.  Monthermer  for  a  week — one  day  of  which  period 
was  yet  unexpired — but  he  had  not  foreseen  what  might 
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happen  in  the  interim,  and  circumstances  had  compelled  him 
to  abridge  the  term.  They  would  imderstand  why  he  had 
been  obliged  to  rob  Mr.  Monthermer  of  his  last  day,  and 
would  hold  him  excused  for  acting  with  apparent  want  of 
courtesy  to  his  youug  friend,  when  he  presented  to  them  a 
lady,  who  very  shortly — within  a  few  hours,  indeed — would 
be  his  bride.  This  announcement  was  received  with  loud 
shouts,  and  as  Fairlie  took  the  actress's  hand  to  raise  her, 
the  plaudits  were  redoubled,  and  continued  for  some  minutes. 
Mrs.  Jenyns's  breast  swelled  with  triumph,  and  never  in  the 
proudest  moments  of  her  mimic  career,  when  she  had  received 
the  rapturous  homage  of  a  crowded  house,  had  she  felt  so 
much  elated.  As  to  Fairlie,  he  too  exulted,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment forgot  his  troubles  and  perils.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  recognised  as  lord  of  the  Castle.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward ;  and  though  it 
brought  him  not  the  transports  he  had  anticipated,  and  was 
marred  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Jenyns,  stiU  it  was  a  moment 
of  triumph,  and  he  listened  with  greedy  satisfaction  to  the 
compliments  and  congratulations  poured  in  his  ear.  After 
the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  again 
addressed  the  company. 

"  Tou  came  here,  gentlemeuy '  he  said,  "  as  Mr.  Monther- 
mer's  guests.  Henceforth,  you  are  mine.  To-morrow  was 
to  have  been  the  extent  of  your  stay  at  the  Castle,  but  I 
bope  you  wiU  remain  with  me  another  week,  during  which 
hese  festivities  shall  be  continued." 

Another  round  of  applause. 

"  To-morrow  it  will  be  my  turn  to  receive  you,  gentlemen," 
Mrs.  Jenyns  said ;  "  and  I  promise  you  good  entertainment." 

"  What !  ia  the  wedding  to  take  place  so  soon  ?"  Beau 
Freke  cried.  "  I'feith,  I'm  heartily  glad  of  it.  Tou  are  a 
fortunate  man,  Fairlie,  and  quite  right  not  to  postpone  your 
aappiness." 

"  Mr.  Fairlie  had  his  own  reasons  for  expediting  the  mar- 
riage," !Mrs.  Jenyns  observed,  significantly,  "  and  recognising 
:he  force  of  them,  I  assented.  "Was  it  not  so  ?"  she  added, 
ippealing  to  him. 

Fairlie  merely  nodded  in  reply. 

"  "Well,  I  must  say  that  Monthermer,  by  hia  strange  con- 
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duct,  lias  deprived  himself  of  all  sympathy,"  Brice  Bunbur 
remarked ;  "  I  noticed  a  change  in  his  manner  yesterday,  bv 
to-day  he  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses  altogethe: 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  put  an  end  to  himself — an 
perhaps  the  best  thing  he  could  do." 

This  unfeeling  remark  was  received  as  a  lively  sally,  an 
was  especially  agreeable  to  Pairlie. 

"  Poor  Gage !  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,"  Fairlie  observed 
*'  but  really  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  As  my  ward, 
found  him  utterly  unmanageable  ;  and  since  he  got  out  ( 
my  control,  you  know  what  liis  career  lias  been." 

"  "Well,  at  all  events,  Fairlie,  you  have  profited  by  h 
folly,"  Beau  Freke  observed.  "  If  he  had  been  more  carefu 
you  would  not  be  now  sitting  in  liis  chair." 

"  Certainly  not,"  Eairlie  replied,  wincing  at  the  remar] 
"  His  improvidence  has  been  a  source  of  gain  to  me,  moi 
unquestionably — but  better  I  should  profit  than  a  stranger, 

"  Far  better  !"  Brice  Bunbury  cried.     "  For  my  part 
am  delighted  to  find  that  eminent  deserts  like  yours  ha\ 
been  adequately  rewarded.    But  now  that  you  have  assume 
the  rule  and  governance  of  the  Castle,  Fairlie,  allow  me  i 
offer  one  suggestion.     Have  that  portrait  removed." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  full-length  portrait  < 
"Warwick  de  Monthernier  suspended  over  the  chimney-piee 

"  The  old  squire,"  Brice  continued,  "  doesn't  seem  to  loo 
upon  any  of  us  witli  a  very  friendly  eye,  and  he  evidentl 
regards  you  as  an  intruder." 

Fairlie  endeavoured  to  laugh  at  this  speech,  but  he  sui 
ceeded  indilfereutly.  Hitherto  lie  had  avoided  looking  i 
the  portrait,  but  now,  in  spite  of  himself,  liis  gaze  was  draw 
towards  it,  and  he  became  deadly  pale. 

"You  arc  right,  Mr.  Bunbury,"  he  exclaimed.  "Thj 
picture  is  out  of  place.  The  dynasty  is  changed.  No  Moi 
thermcr  governs  here  now,  nor  tOiall  ever  govern  here  again. 

"Ay,  ay,"  Brice  shouted,  laughing  uproanously.  TL 
Monthermcrs  are  gone — never  to  return.  Live  Fairlie 
Live  Fairlie !" 

"Fairlie  for  ever!"  echoed  the  other  guests. 

"  A  bumper  to  Fairlie,  and  hi«  lovely  bride  that  is  to  be, 
Sir  Itandal  exclaimed. 
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And  the  toast  was  drunk  with  fresh  enthnsiasm. 

"  I  will  mark  my  assumption  of  rule  of  the  Castle  by  the 
removal  of  that  obnoxious  picture,"  Fairlie  cried,  unable  to 
brook  the  annoyance  of  its  gaze.     "  Take  it  down !" 

"Yes,  down  with  it!"  Brice  Bunbury  echoed.  "Down 
with  the  Monthermers !  'We  have  had  enough  of  tliem.  The 
dynasty  has  changed — ^ha!  ha!" 

"  Do  you  not  hear,  rascals  ?"  Fairlie  cried  to  the  servants. 
"  Take  down  that  picture,  I  say  ?" 

Three  or  four  of  them  flew  to  obey  the  mandate,  when  at 
this  moment  an  interruption  occurred.  Pudsey,  who  had 
been  absent  from  the  room,  suddenly  entered,  and  Ts-ith  alarm 
very  visibly  painted  on  his  countenance,  approached  Fairiie 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  He  is  come  back,  sir." 

"  He  !  whom  do  you  mean  ?     Mr.  Month ermer  ?" 

"  Tes,  sir — he's  coming  straight  to  this  room.  Be  on  your 
guard,  sir.  He  means  mischief — I'm  sure  of  it  from  his 
looks." 

"  Don't  let  him  in,  Pudsey,"  Pairlie  rejoined,  in  alarm. 
"  Shut  the  door — bolt  it — some  violence  will  be  done." 

But  ere  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Monthermer  stood  before  him.  His  countenance 
was  ashy  pale,  his  looks  stern  and  menacing,  and  his  deport- 
ment singularly  majestic.  All  rose  at  his  entrance,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  inquiringly  upon  him  and  his  companions — for 
lie  was  not  unattended.  Behind  him  stood  Arthur  Poynings, 
looking  almost  as  fierce  and  formidable  as  Monthermer  him- 
self, and  close  by  Arthur  loomed  the  stalwart  figure  of  Mark 
Eougham. 

Alarmed  as  she  was,  and  uncertain  as  to  what  might  ensue, 
Mrs.  Jenyns  could  not  help  being  greatly  struck  by  Gage's 
appearance,  and  thought  she  had  never  seen  him  look  so 
strikingly  handsome  before. 

Monfhermer  was  about  to  address  Fairlie,  when  perceiving 
that  the  servants  were  about  to  remove  his  father's  portrait, 
he  cried,  m.  accents  that  enforced  obedience  to  the  command, 

"  Let  no  one  dare  to  disturb  that  picture." 

"  But  I  K-ill  have  it  "taken  down — I  am  master  here,"  Fairlie 
exclaimed,  trembling  partly  with  rage,  partly  with  apprehen- 
.-sion. 

t2 
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"  Master !"  Gage  cried.  "  Do  you  venture  to  style  your- 
self master  of  this  house  ia  my  hearing  ?  Do  you  dare  to 
usurp  my  place  ?  Quit  that  chair  instantly,  villain,  or,  by 
Heaven,  this  moment  is  your  last !" 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  pistol  and  levelled  it  at 
Fairlie's  head. 

Fairlie  looked  round,  hoping  some  one  would  interfere,  but 
as  no  one  stirred,  he  hastily  quitted  the  chair,  and  got  behind 
the  actress,  placing  her  between  him  and  the  deadly  weapon. 

"With  a  look  of  profound  contempt,  Monthermer  replaced 
the  pistol  in  his  belt. 

"  Why  do  you  shrink  back  thus  ?"  Mrs.  Jenyns  cried  to 
Fairlie.  "  Confront  him !  I  have  no  fear  of  him — why 
should  you  be  afraid  ?" 

And  she  pushed  him  forward. 

"I  am  glad  you  ha,ve  put  up  your  pistol,  sir,"  Fairlie  said, 
abjectly,  and  cowering  like  a  beaten  hound  before  the  other. 
*'  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
you — not  now — but  at  a  more  couvenient  opportunity." 

"  The  present  opportunity  will  serve  for  all  I  have  to  say 
to  you,"  Monthermer  rejoined,  with  ineffable  scorn ;  "  and 
let  those  who  hear  me  marlc  my  words,  though  your  character 
is  sufficiently  well  known  to  most  of  them.  I  denounce  you 
as  a  knave  and  villain.  Not  only  have  you  been  guilty  of 
foul  ingratitude  to  your  benefactor,  my  father,  who  raised 
you  from  the  menial  position  to  which  you  originally  be- 
longed, and  took  you  into  his  confidence — a  confidence  which 
?'o\x  shamefully  betrayed — but  you  have  committed  a  fraudu- 
ent  act  in  suppressing  his  last  will,  and  substituting  one  of 
earlier  date,  which  answered  your  purposes  better,  inasmuch 
as,  by  constituting  you  my  guardian,  it  placed  me  in  your 
power." 

"  It  is  false !"  Fairlie  cried,  roused  by  these  chai'ges — "  I 
deny  it." 

"  You  usurped  this  trust,  I  say,"  Gage  continued,  "  and 
you  put  in  execution  a  scheme  you  had  contrived  to  possess 
yourself  of  my  prm)erty.  And  you  succeeded.  But  think 
not  you  will  bo  suffered  to  enjoy  your  spoils.  They  will  be 
wrested  from  you." 

*'  These  charges  are  unfounded.   I  deny  them  all,  and  defjr^ 
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'ou  to  bring  proofs  of  your  slanderous  accusations.  Where 
3  the  will  you  talk  of  ? — where  the  evidence  of  my  dishonest 
lealing  ?" 

"Where  is  it?"  Gage  repeated.  "Ask  Mrs.  Jenyns. 
\.sk  your  intended  bride.  She  can  produce  the  will,  if  she 
ikes.  She  first  offered  it  to  me,  upon  terms  which  I  refused, 
)ut  which  you  accepted." 

"  Tou  have  no  warrant  for  what  you  assert  ?"  the  actress 
;ried. 

"  No  warrant,  say  you,  madam  ?"  Gage  rejoined.  "  I  have 
rour  own  letter,  written  this  morning,  making  me  the  offer, 
[f  I  had  been  as  unscrupulous  and  debased  as  Fairlie,  you 
vould  not  now  stand  by  his  side.  But  the  wiles  and  artifices 
rou  have  so  oft^n  successfully  practised  upon  me  failed  you 
it  last." 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  attack,"  Mrs. 
Fenyns  cried,  "  for  I  can  defend  myself.  I  can  be  at  no  loss 
:o  divine  whence  these  calumnies  have  originated,  when  I  see 
jefore  me  Mr.  Arthiu'  Poynings.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he 
ias  dared  to  slander  me  behind  my  back.  If  I  had  been  a 
nan,  I  would  have  brought  him  to  account ;  as  it  is,  I  can 
3nly  tell  him  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood." 

"  And  if  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings  utters  any  more  calumnies 
igainst  you,  madam,"  Sir  Eandal  remarked,  "leave  your 
redress  to  me." 

"  A  sharper  is  a  fitting  defender  of  a  lady  who  is  in  the 
babit  of  playing  with  loaded  dice,"  Arthur  rejoined  ;  "  and  I 
bave  no  doubt  Sir  Eandal  de  Meschines,  amongst  his  other 
accomplishments,  can  play  the  part  of  bully.  But  I  have 
other  uses  for  my  sword.     I  only  fight  with  gentlemen." 

And  wholly  disregarding  the  furious  looks  and  gestures  of 
the  incensed  baronet,  he  turned  to  Fairlie,  and  said,  "  Since 
you  refuse  to  listen  to  Mr.  Monthermer,  I  give  you  notice 
that  measures  will  be  taken  against  you  to-morrow,  which 
will  compel  the  surrender  of  your  wrongfully-acquired  pos- 
sessions. Other  proof  of  your  delinquency  exists,  besides  the 
will  unlawfully  detained  by  ]Mrs.  Jenyns,  and  will  be  produced 
against  you !" 

"  Ah !  what  means  he  ?"  ^Mrs.  Jenyns  mentally  ejaculated. 
"  Can  other  proof  really  exist  ?" 
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"  Why  not  bring  it  forward  now  ?"  Fairlie  demanded. 

"  Because  I  have  promised  on^  who  is  no  more  to  give  you 
that  time  of  grace,"  Arthur  answered.  "  You  will  understand 
what  I  mean !" 

Mrs.  Jenyns  looked  inquisitively  at  Fairlie,  and  was  not 
without  misgivings  on  noticing  his  troubled  looks. 

"  You  have  asked  for  evidence  of  your  dishonest  dealings," 
Gage  said  to  Fairlie.  "  I  can  bring  fifty  witnesses  against 
you.  All  the  household  can  testify  to  your  knavery.  But  I 
will  point  out  one  who  can  fully  expose  you." 

"  "Who  is  it  ?     Let  me  see  him  ?"  Fairlie  cried. 

"  He  stands  beside  you,"  Gage  replied,  pointing  to  Pudsey. 

"  I,  sir  ?"  the  butler  stammered,  utterly  confounded.  "  I 
know  nothing  against  Mr.  Fairlie — nothing  whatever.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  one  of  the  most  upright  men  breathing." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  sir?"  Fairlie  cried,  eagerly.  "Your 
own  witness  turns  against  you." 

"  He  will  be  glad  to  purchase  his  own  safety  by  speaking 
the  truth,"  Gage  rejoined.  "  But  if  he  hesitates,  others  will 
be  brought  forward." 

''  I  defy  you  and  all  your  witnesses !"  Fairlie  cried.  ''  My 
actions  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  So  far  from  shrink- 
ing from  investigation,  I  court  it." 

At  this  juncture,  Beau  Freke  stepped  forward. 

"  An  end  must  be  put  to  tliis  scene,"  he  said.  "  A  worthy 
man  like  Mr.  Fairlie  ought  not  to  be  questioned  thus.  You 
have  always  hitherto  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him, 
Montheriner — wliy  accuse  liiin  now  ?" 

Gage  did  not  deign  to  answer  tlie  question,  but  looked 
sternly  at  the  speaker.  In  no  wise  abashed,  however.  Beau 
Freke  proceeded : 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  aiTangiug  the  matter,  Monthermer  ? 
If  you  consider  yourself  aggrieved,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fairlie  will 
listen  to  reason.  But  do  not  use  intemperate  language — do 
not  bring  ciuirges  which  cannot  be  sustained.  Withdraw  the 
accusation  you  have  brought  against  him,  and  perhaps  a 
compromise  may  be  effected." 

Fairlie  eagerly  grasped  at  the  chance  offered  him — hoping 
that  his  powers  of  cajolery,  which  had  been  so  often  successful 
before,  might  yet  avail  lum. 
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"  Toil  judge  me  rightly,  Mr.  Freke,"  he  said.  "  I  bear 
It.  Montbermer  no  animosity,  and  am  willing  to  overlook 
ae  iosults  he  has  heaped  upon  me.  I  have  always  felt  the 
reatest  regard  for  him — always  desired  to  serve  him.  If  he 
ill  adopt  a  different  tone,  the  dispute  may  possibly  be  ac- 
Dmmodated." 

"  Tou  cannot  say  more,"  Beau  Freke  remarked.  "  Allow 
le  to  act  as  mediator,.  Montbermer  ?" 

"  I  decline  your  services,  sir,"  Gage  rejoined,  scornfully. 
Look  to  yourself — you  will  have  enough  to  do  to  clear  your 
wn  character.  Tou  are  implicated  in  Fairlie's  nefarious 
ransactions." 

'"Sdeath,  sir!"  Beau  Freke  cried,  furiously.  "Do  you 
!are  to  asperse  me  ?" 

"  An  accusation  is  not  a  calumny,"  Grage  rejoined,  gravely. 
Wbat  I  assert  I  will  substantiate.  I  charge  you  and  your 
onfederate.  Sir  Eandal,  with  combining  together  to  plunder 
ae  at  play — with  cheating  me — ay,  cheating,  sir,  I  will  not 
aiuce  the  word — out  of  large  sums,  and  sharing  the  profits 
rith  Fairlie,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  infamous  plot." 

"  A  lie  ! — a  monstrous  lie  !"  Beau  Freke  ejaculated.  "  I 
rill  compel  you  to  retract  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword." 

'•  Let  him  rave  on — let  him  discharge  his  venom,"  Sir 
landal  said.  "  "We  have  both  an  account  to  settle  with 
dm." 

"  True,"  Gage  rejoined ;  "  and  you  shall  both  pay  me— 
lut  not  in  the  way  you  suppose.  I  shall  fight  with  other 
reapons  than  the  sword.  Tou  are  the  principal  cheats — but 
here  are  others  who  have  defrauded  me  in  a  less  degree." 

"  Tou  do  not  point  at  me,  I  hope,  sir?"  Brice  Bunbury 
aid,  advancing  a  step  or  two  forward. 

"  Tou  are  beneath  my  notice,"  Gage  cried  ;  "  a  pander — a 
jarasite — a  hanger-on — a  poor  gaming-house  rook — the  tool 
ind  instrument  of  others ;  the  cheats  I  aim  at  are  of  higher 
nark — and  one  of  them  has  dishonoured  a  noble  name." 

"  Tour  allusion  to  me  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  sir,"  Lord 
VIeltou  exclaimed.  "  Dare  you  insinuate  that  I  have  cheated 
rou  F" 

"  Tou  cheated  in  the  horses  you  sold  me ;  you  cheated  ma 
igain  at  Newmarket,  and  ia  every  other  transaction  I  have 
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had  with  you,"  Gage  rejoined.     "  But  you  are  ona  and  all 
pack  of  rapacious  knaves  and  cozeners,  of  harpies  and  blood 
suckers." 

"  Shall  we  stand  quietly  by,  and  hear  ourselves  abuse 
thus  ?"  Brice  Bunbury  cried,  turning  to  the  other  guests  be 
hind  him. 

"  No^no !"  several  voices  responded. 

"  As  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  Fairlie,  it  was  all  ver 
well,"  shouted  a  half-drunken  squire  ;  "  but  when  he  attack 
us,  and  calls  us  harpies  and  blood-suckers,  we'll  let  him  kuo^ 
who  and  what  we  are.  Harpies  and  blood-suckers !  nothiuj 
but  blood  can  wash  out  such  opprobrious  epithets." 

"  Do  your  worst,"  Gage  rejoined,  maintaining  his  firm  atti 
tude,  y^ixile  Arthur  and  Mark  Hougham  drew  nearer  to  sup 
port  him,  "  I  shall  not  budge  an  inch !" 

"Hold!  hold!"  Mrs.  Jenyns  interposed.  "Let  me  say: 
word  to  Mr.  Monthermer.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  quel 
this  tumult." 

"  AVhat  dy'e  mean,  madam  ?  AVould  you  betray  me  ?' 
Pairlie  whispered. 

But  utterly  heedless  of  him,  Mrs.  Jenyns  advanced  to 
wards  Gage,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Are  you  still  willinj 
to  come  to  terms  with  me  ?  I  can  make  you  master  here  witj 
a  word." 

"  I  a?7i  master  here,  madam,  without  your  aid,"  he  re 
plied,  repulsing  her  from  him.  "  I  have  done  with  you  fo 
ever!" 

"  You  have  failed  with  him,  you  see,"  Fairlie  cried,  grasp 
iug  her  arm  fiercely.  "  INfr.  Montliermer,"  he  continued 
"  you  will  consult  your  own  safety  by  instant  departure — no 
merely  from  this  room,  but  from  the  liouse.  If  you  tarr 
hero  longer,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

"  He  sliall  not  depart  in  tliis  way.  His  insolence  inus 
not  go  tinpimished,"  Beau  Freke  cried.  And  a  roar  of  voicei 
eeconded  the  cry. 

"  Upon  liim  !  down  with  him  !"  they  exclaimed. 

"  Back  !"  Gage  cried.  "  I  liavc  done.  I  have  denounce( 
you  as  a  villain,  Fairlie,  and  unmasked  your  confederates.  ] 
go.  But  I  shall  return  to-morrow  as  master  of  tliis  house 
and  drive  you  and  this  vile  crew  from  it." 
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And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  he  stepped  backwards  to- 
wards the  door,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  those  who  were 
most  eager  to  assail  him.  His  departure  was  facilitated  by 
Mark  Eougham,  who  took  his  place  as  he  retreated ;  allowing 
Arthur  to  go  out  at  the  same  time. 

"  Kjiock  down  that  fellow,"  Fairlie  cried,  pointing  to 
Mark,  who  still  maintained  his  stand  at  the  door. 

But  Mark  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  so  easily.  He  kept 
his  assailants  at  bay  for  some  moments  with  a  knotty  black- 
thorn stick,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  his  passage  through 
the  hall,  and  when  at  length  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers 
and  forced  to  give  way,  &age  and  Arthur  had  disappeared. 

By  this  time  the  whole  household  was  alarmed,  and  came 
pouring  into  the  entrance-hall,  together  with  several  other 
guests  who  had  not  been  bidden  to  the  collation.  It  was 
speedily  ascertained  that  Gage  and  Arthur  had  gone  out  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  taken  the  direction  of  the  stables. 

"  "Why  have  you  not  stopped  them  ?"  Fairlie  demanded  of 
the  domestics,  who  could  only  reply  that  they  had  no  authority 
to  do  so — and  it  seemed  from  their  manner  that  they  had  no 
great  inclination,  either.  Accompanied  by  a  dozen  of  the 
most  exasperated  of  the  guests,  Fairlie  then  set  oif  towards 
the  stables,  breathing  vengeance.  But  they  were  disappointed 
of  their  prey,  and  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  two  young 
men  mount  their  steeds  and  gallop  off. 

The  only  capture  made  was  poor  Mark  Eougham.  On 
his  return  from  the  stables,  Fairlie  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  strong-room,  and  locked  up  within  it,  till  fur- 
ther orders. 

As  may  be  supposed,  these  occurrences  threw  the  house 
into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  occasioned  a  vast  deal  of 
talk  amongst  both  guests  and  servants.  Amongst  the  latter, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  feeling  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  Grage.  All  the  company  who  had  partaken  of  the 
collation,  so  strangely  interrupted,  returned  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  sat  down  to  a  fresh  supply  of  claret,  brought  by 
Pudsey,  but  Mrs.  Jenyns  withdrew  to  her  own  room,  on 
the  plea  that  her  nerves  had  been  a  good  deal  shaken,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  the  wine  placed  on  the  table,  Fairlie  also 
retired,  begging  Sir  Eandal  to  do  the  honours  for  him.     As 
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soon  as  lie  was  gone,  his  affairs  began  to  be  freely  discussed, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  majority  thought  rather 
badly  of  his  case,  and  were  of  opinion  that  Gage,  since  he  was 
determined  manfully  to  oppose  him,  would  have  the  btst  of 
it.  Several  of  the  party  seemed  so  certain  of  this  result, 
that  they  announced  their  intention  of  leaving  the  Castle 
that  night — unluckily,  as  regarded  the  execution  of  their 
design,  they  drank  so  much  that  they  could  not  even  leave 
the  room.  Brice  Bunbury  stuck  to  the  wine  as  usual,  but 
Sir  Eandal  and  Beau  Freke  were  not  amongst  the  late  sitters. 
Indeed,  they  only  remained  long  enough  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  party,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  on 
this  score,  they  left  with  Lord  Melton. 

As  the  trio  stood  together  in  the  entrance-hall,  Lord 
Melton  said  to  the  others, 

"  Well,  gentlemen  what  are  your  plans  ?  I  have  no  special 
fancy  for  witnessing  the  scene  to-morrow,  and  shall  be  off  at 
once." 

"  Your  lordship  is  quite  right  to  beat  a  retreat  if  you  deem. 
it  the  more  prudent  course,"  Sir  Eandal  replied ;  "  but,  for 
my  part,  I  have  no  sort  of  apprehension,  and  shall  remain." 

"  And  I  shall  stay,  too,"  Beau  Ereke  said.  "  Fairlie  is  not. 
beaten  yet,  and  I  don't  think  he  will  be,  so  I  mean  to  stand 
by  him.  Besides,  our  departure  might  be  attributed  to  cow- 
ardice, and  as  neither  of  us  have  incurred  such  an  imputation 
as  yet,  we  won't  run  the  risk  now." 

After  an  excliango  of  adieux  they  separated,  Sir  Randal 
and  Beau  Froke  slowly  ascending  the  great  staircase,  while 
Lord  Mellon  auininoned  his  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  pre- 
pare liis  carriage  without  delay. 
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XLIX. 

KieHT  AT  THX  CASTLE. 

0^  tliat  evening  a  snug  party  was  assembled  in  the  butler's 

rivate  room,  consisting  of  those  vrhoni  Pudsey  generally  de- 

gbted  to  honour.  After  supper,  and  a  single  bowl  of  punch, 

oring  the  consumption  of  which  they  discussed  the  events 

"  the  day,  and  speculated  as  to  the  probable  occurrences  of 

le  morrow,  a  table  was  formed  at  the  request  of  Messrs. 

rickett  and  Tibbits,  and  our  card-loving  butler  sat  down 

ith  them  to  piquet,  hoping  to  repair  his  losses  on  previous 

Lghts.     But  he  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  his  expects 

ons.     The  run  of  luck  was  constantly  against  him,  and  he 

und  himself  no  match  for  his  clever  opponents.     Long  ago 

ley  had  stripped  him  of  all  his  money — but  what  matter  ? 

is  debts  of  honour  could  be  booked,  his  opponents  said — 

ley  would  trust  liim  to  any  amount.  And  besides,  he  would 

robably  win  back  all  he  had  lost  before  they  separated.   No 

ich  thing,  however.     He  became  seized,  as  Gage  had  often 

3en  in  days  happily  gone  by,  with  the  delirium  of  gambling, 

id  went  on  doubling  his  stakes,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving 

mself — but  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  hope  was  vain.     The 

vo  rooks  were  determined  to  fleece  him — for  it  might  possi- 

they   argued,  be  their  last   opportunity   of   doing   so. 

ellairs  and  Chassemouche  were  also  losers — but  not  to  an 

^ual  extent  with  Pudsey.  The  first-named  valet  bore  his  ill- 

ck  with  great  equanimity ;  but  the  Frenchman,  on  being 

iformed  that  he  had  lost  a  hundred  pounds,  threw  himself 

to  a  transport  of  rage,  plucked  off  his  wig,  trampled  it 

ider  foot,  and  committed  a  hundred  other  extravagances, 

hich,  however,  only  excited  the  merriment  of  the  beholders, 

)  infatuated  was  Pudsey  that  he  would  have  continued  to 

ay  all  night ;  and  no  doubt  his  antagonists,  who  had  it  all 
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their  own  way,  would  bave  been  well  pleased  to  Immour  him, 
but  Bellairs  broke  up  the  party  by  announcing  his  intention  ' 
of  retiring  to  roost. 

"  It's  just  twelve  o'clock,"  he  said,  "  and  we  shall  have  a 
busy  day  to-morrow.     I  feel  confoundedly  sleepy." 

"  Twelve  o'clock  !"  Pudsey  exclaimed.  "  Oddsbodikius ! 
you  don't  say'so  ?     I  didn't  think  it  had  struck  ten." 

"  Because  you  are  such  a  gambler  dat  you  take  no  account 
of  time,"  Chassemouche  remarked.  "  Ma  foi !  it  would  have 
been  better  for  you  if  you  had  left  off  an  hour  ago." 

"  Hold  your  toDgue,  sir,"  the  butler  rejoined,  sulkily.  "If 
the  cards  have  been  against  me,  I  know  how  to  bear  iny 
losses  like  a  gentleman." 

"To  keep  all  clear,  before  we  separate,"  Tibbits  observed, 
taking  out  his  tablets,  "  I  will  make  a  note  of  the  results  of 
the  night's  play.  It  stands  thus  :  Mr.  Pudsey  has  been  un- 
lucky, certainly — but  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  him 
his  revenge — and  we  have  to  put  him  down  at  GOOl.,  or  with  the 
sum  lost  the  night  before,  and  still  unpaid,  750Z._  "We  shall 
let  you  off  more  easily,  Mr.  Bellairs,  and  debit  you  with 
2001.  As  to  you,  Mounseer  Shassy,  your  loss  is  a  mere 
trifle— only  lOOZ.  ,       ^ ' 

"  Diantre !  you  call  a  hundred  pounds  a  mere  trifle !" 
Chassemouclie  exclaimed.  "  It  may  be  so  to  you,  Avho  can 
win  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  at  a  sitting;  but  to  me  tlie  loss 
is  ruin.     Parbleu  !  it's  more  than  a  year's  wages." 

"  Poll,  poh !  it's  a  mere  trifle,  I  repeat,"  Tibbits  rejoined. 
"  You  must  learn  to  bear  a  reverse  tranquilly.  Tal^e  pattern 
by  Mr.  Pudsey,  who  has  lost  juat  seven  times  as  much  as  you, 
and  yet  never  utters  a  murmur." 

"  MaiH,  mille  diables  !  Mr.  Pudsey  has  a  privy  purse  to 
dip  into,  which  I  have  not.     My  cash-box  is  empty." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  will  find  some  expedient  to  fill  it,"  Tibbits  re- 
turned. "A  clever  fellowliko  you, Mounseer  Shassy, who  knows 
liow  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  is  never  long  with- 
out funds.  We  are  not  uneasy  about  you,  are  we,  Trickott  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  his  confederate  replied,  with  aflectcd 
bonliomie.  Trickctt  then  turned  to  the  butler,  and  said: 
"  You  will  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  Mr.  Pudsey,  but  as  our 
stay  hero  is  rather  uncertain — and  as  we  none  of  us  know 
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exactly  how  things  may  turn  out  to-morrow — perhaps,  under 
these  circumstances,  you  will  make  it  convenient  to  pay  us 
the  750/.  in  the  morning." 

"You  are  rather  sharp  upon  me,  methinks,  gentlemen," 
the  hutler  rejoined.  "  However,  you  shan't  go  away  empty- 
handed.  "  I  will  either  pay  you  or  give  you  my  note  for  the 
amount." 

"  "We  should  vastly  prefer  cash,  Mr.  Pudsey,  if  aU  the  same 
to  you,"  Titbits  remarked.  "  We  want  the  money — don't 
(we,  Trickett  ?"  winking  at  the  other. 

"  "We  have  the  greatest  need  of  it,"  Trickett  replied. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  Pud^y  observed.  "  Between  ourselves, 
I  have  concluded  my  arrangement  with  Fairlie." 

"  Bravo  !"  Trickett  exclaimed.  "  But  I  hope  you  made 
him  come  down.  Nothing  like  time  present  in  afiairs  of  this 
sort."   ' 

"  I'm  quite  aware  of  it,"  Pudsey  rejoined,  uneasily.  "  And 
I  mean  to  make  him  book  up  to-morrow  morning." 

"  You  will  need  to  do  so,  since  you  have  to  book  up  your- 
self, you  know,"  Tibbits  remarked,  drily.  "  I  thought 
you  had  been  a  man  of  more  prudence,  Pudsey.  Hush- 
money  should  be  paid  on  the  nail.  That's  the  rule.  Things 
have  taken  a  strange  turn  here  to-day,  and  may  take  a  still 
stranger  turn  to-morrow.  FairKe  mayn't  be  able  to  pay 
you — or  he  mayn't  think  it  worth  while  to  bribe  you — 
there's  no  saying." 

"  You  alarm  me,'"  Pudsey  ejaculated.  "  Do  you  appre- 
hend, then,  that  the  chances  are  in  Mr.  Monthermer's  fa- 
vour." 

"No,  I  don't  say  that,  exactly.  But  suppose  it  should  go 
against  Fairlie — ^where  are  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  truly — where  should  I  be  ?"  Pudsey  said.  "  In  that 
(dew  of  the  case,  I'd  better  side  with  Mr.  Monthermer." 

"  Side  with  whomsoever  will  pay  best,  Pudsey ;  that's 
my  maxim,"  Trickett  remarked. 

"  And  a  deuced  good  maxim  it  is,"  the  butler  responded. 
*  I'll  see  Fairlie  before  I  go  to  bed." 

"  "Why,  it's  half-past  twelve,"  Trickett  observed,  looking  at 
lis  watch.  "  You  won't  venture  to  disturb  him  at  so  late  an 
aour  ?" 
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"  "Won't  I !"  the  butler  exclaimed.     "  He  must  see  nj 
I'm  a   privileged  person — you  understand,  et?"    And 
laughed  at  his  own  pleasantry. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand,"  Trickett  replied.  "  See  him,  B 
all  means — if  you  can.  You'll  then  ascertain  how  the  win 
blows,  and  can  trim  your  sails  accordingly."  i 

"  I  know  which  way  to  trim  mine,"  Bellairs  said,  '•'  I  shai 
go  over  to  my  old  master — that's  the  best  card  to  play  now. 

"  I'm  with  you,"  Chassemouche  cried.  "  I'm  a  partisan  j 
Montherraer."  j 

"  Aha !  traitors  in  the  camp,  I  perceive,"  Trickett  r| 
marked.  "  But  don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  turn  yo^ 
coats,  gentlemen.  Montliermer  has  right  on  his  side,  but' ha 
not  yet  sure  of  the  day — though  story-books  will  toU  yc| 
that  right  always  wins.  And  now,  good  night,  gentlemen-l 
light  slumbers  and  pleasant  dreams  attend  you !  You  wonl 
forget  the  hundred,  to-morrow,  Shassy  ?"  1 

"  Peste  !  you  destroy  my  chance  of  repose  by  meutionin 
it,"  the  Frenchman  rejoined.  "  Pleasant  dreams,  i'faith !  j 
shall  have  a  grand  cauchemar."  I 

Hereupon  the  company  separated,  and  Pudsey  was  left  aloa 

After  a  few  minutes'  consideration,  he  determined  to  a^ 
up  to  his  boast.  Though  it  was  ]ate,  Pairlie  might  not,  pel 
baps,  iiave  retired  to  rest,  as  lie  frequently  sat  up  afte 
midnight — and  even  if  lie  liad  retired,  he  would  malce  bol 
to  rouse  him.  Accordingly,  lie  set  out,  and  mounting  tb 
back  staircase,  soon  reached  the  great  gallery  upon  whicli  i 
opened,  tlirough  a  small  private  door,  scarcely  to  be  dia 
tinguisiicd  from  thoadjoinhig  oak  panels.  All  was  profoundl; 
quiet,  and  the  butler  made  little  noise  as  be  moved  alonj 
with  stealthy  steps.  Arri\ed  at  the  door  of  Fairlie's  chani 
ber,  he  put  his  ear  to  the  keyhole  to  listen,  and  not  dil 
tinguishing  any  sound,  tapped  softly.  No  answer.  H] 
tapped  again,  rather  more  forcibly.  Still,  no  answer :  ani 
then  partly  opening  the  door,  he  peeped  in.  The  chambflj 
was  vacant,  and  glancing  towards  the  bed,  he  perceived  I 
was  imoocupied.  Perhaps  Fairlio  might  be  in  the  dressing 
.room  ? — bnt  no,  the  door  communicating  between  the  im 
rooms  was  open,  and  the  smaller  chamber  was  cnipty^ 
Where  coiUd  ho  be  gone  ?    For  a  moment,  the  idea  flasket 
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across  tlie  butler  that  the  person  he  sought  had  fled  ;  but  he 
instantly  dismissed  the  supposition.  Fairlie's  absence,  how- 
eyer,  vas  strange  and  unaccountable.  Should  he  await  his  re- 
turn ?  But  if  he  did,  might  not  Fairlie  be  indignant  at  his 
intrusion,  and  refuse  to  hear  vrhat  he  had  to  say  ?  He  would 
run  this  hazard.  So  he  entered  the  dressing-room.  On  cast- 
ing his  eves  around,  he  perceived  that  the  table  was  covered 
with  bundles  of  old  bills,  and  after  examining  some  of  them, 
he  found  they  consisted  of  accounts  relating  to  Gage — ac- 
counts which,  it  instantly  flashed  upon  him,  would  furnish 
most  important  evidence  of  the  steward's  nefarious  transac- 
tions. But  there  was  still  further  evidence  in  Fairlie's  pri- 
vate ledger,  which  he  discovered  in  removing  the  bills .  How 
this  book — and  how  these  bills  came  to  be  left  so  insecurely, 
he  could  not  comprehend.  But  they  seemed  destined  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  and  to  offer  him  the  certainty  of  enriching  him- 
self. He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  put  such  of  the 
bundles  as  he  judged  most  important  under  his  arm,  and  had 
just  taken  up  the  ledger,  wheu  the  door  opened,  and  Fairiie 
came  in. 

A  spectre  could  not  have  scared  the  rascally  butler  more 
than  the  figure  he  now  beheld,  and  he  instantly  let  fall  the 
things  he  had  appropriated.  Apart  from  his  alarm  at  being 
detected  in  his  knavery,  Fairlie's  ghastly  looks  were  calcu- 
lated to  appal  him.  The  steward  seemed  more  dead  than 
alive — ^haggard,  hollow-eyed,  broken  down — Pudsey  had  not 
thought  so  great  a  change  possible  in  so  short  a  time.  But 
little  space  was  allowed  the  butler  for  reflection,  for  on 
seeing  him  Fairlie  seemed  suddenly  endowed  with  preter- 
natural vigour.  Uttering  a  sharp,  angry  cry — almost  a 
scream — ^he  sprang  like  a  wild  cat  upon  Pudsey,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  clutched  him  with  such  force,  that  he 
forced  him  upon  his  knees. 

"  "Would  you  rob  me,  villain  ?"  he  shrieked.  "  Give  up 
aU  you  have  taken  instantly,  or  I  will  strangle  you." 

Pudsey's  throat  was  so  tightly  compressed  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  speak.  All  he  could  do  was  to  point  to 
the  ledger  and  bundles  upon  the  floor,  intimating  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  spoil.  FairHe  at  length  relinquished  his 
grasp,  and  bade  him  begone. 
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Pudsey  tottered  towards  the  door,  and  when  lie  reached  it 
he  stopped,  and  fixing  a  malicious  and  vindictive  look  upon 
Fairlie,  cried,  "  You  have  half  killed  me.  But  you  will  re- 
pent your  violence  to-morrow  !" 

"To-morrow!"  Tairlie  echoed,  glancing  at  him  disdain- 
fully.    "  Who  knows  what  may  happen  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Ay,  who  knows  ?"  Pudsey  echoed.  "  But  I  know  who 
will  he  master  here,  and  who  will  have  the  property,  unless 
my  mouth  be  stopped — and  only  a  thousand  pounds  can  stop 
it.  I  must  have  that  sum  in  the  morning,  and  I  loill  have 
it— or " 

"  Begone !"  Pairlie  rejoined,  imperiously.  "  Do  not  come 
hither  again  on  any  pretence  whatever  till  noon  to-morrow. 
I  have  much  to  do,  and  shall  w"ant  repose." 

"  And  if  I  consent  to  hold  my  tongue  I  shall  be  requited, 
eh  ? — 1  shall  have  my  reward  ?" 

"  You  shall  have  it  in  full,"  Fairlie  rejoined,  with  a  stern 
significance  not  altogether  to  the  butler's  liking  ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  other's  manner  that  awed  him,  and  he 
now  yielded  to  the  imperious  gesture  that  enjoined  him  to 
depart.  On  emerging  into  the  great  gallery  he  lingered  for 
a  short  time,  and  would  have  tarried  longer,  but  he  fancied 
he  perceived  through  the  gloom  a  huge  and  mysterious- 
looking  figure  advance  towards  him,  and  seized  with  super- 
stitious terror,  he  huiTied  to  tlie  back  staircase,  descended  it 
with  quick  footsteps,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  hia 
own  room. 

The  huge,  mysterious  figure  was  no  other  than  honest 
Mark  llougham.  But  in  order  to  explain  how  he  chanced 
to  be  there,  wo  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  night. 

On  leaving  his  guests,  Fairlie  had  proceeded  to  his  own 
room,  wliere  ho  sat  down  and  pondered  over  the  events  of 
the  day.  lie  had  matter  enough,  as  we  know,  for  serious 
reflection.  The  magnificent  pile  he  had  reared  with  so  much 
care  wanted  stability,  and  seemed  tumbling  about  his  ears. 
The  riches  ho  liad  accumxdated  vanished  at  his  touch.  For- 
tune liad  played  liim  false,  and  had  beguiled  him  with  a 
semblance  of  success,  only  to  make  his  fall  the  greater.  No 
sooner  liad  lie  proclaimed  himself  master  of  Monthermer 
Castle  and  its  domains  than  his  title  was  contested,  and  he 
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was  compelled — ignominiously  compelled — to  abandon  his 
seat.  And  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  measures  taken 
against  him  on  the  morrow  ?  Could  he  stand  his  ground? 
In  his  first  sanguine  view  of  the  situation  he  thought  so ; 
but  reflection  shook  his  confidence,  and  he  grew  more  and 
more  disheartened.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of  greedy 
hirelings,  who  would  not  scruple  to  betray  him.  Then  again, 
the  unexpected  resolution  which  Gage  had  displayed,  coupled 
with  the  justice  of  his  cause,  these  struck  terror  into  his  soul, 
and  forced  upon  him  the  conviction  that  he  should  be  worsted. 
And  what  if  his  delinquencies  should  be  proved — and  he 
should  be  cast  forth  with  shame  ?  He  trembled  at  the 
thought,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

He  was  roused  by  hearing  some  one  sobbing  near  him, 
and  raising  his  eyes,  he  beheld  Lettice  Eougham.  The  poor 
girl  looked  the  very  picture  of  distress,  and  was  so  profoundly 
afflicted  that  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  command 
her  utterance.  At  last,  she  spoke  in  a  voice  almost  broken 
by  emotion : 

"  The  letter  you  have  received,  sir,  would  prepare  you  for 
the  sad  tidings  I  have  to  communicate ;  for,  according  to  my 
poor  lady's  desire,  it  was  not  to  be  delivered  until  after  her 
death.  Oh,  sir,  hers  was  a  peaceful  end — a  joyful  end! — 
and  it  is  happy  for  her  that  she  is  removed  from  a  life  of 
trouble,  and  gone  to  a  better  world.  She  fully  forgave  you, 
sir,  and  prayed  for  you  in  terms  that  must  have  softened 
your  heart  if  you  had  heard  her.  It  was  her  wish  that  you 
should  see  her  when  all  was  over.  And  I'm  sure  it  will  do 
you  good  to  behold  her  angelic  features.  "Will  you  come 
with  me  ?" 

"  Not  now — not  now.  I  am  not  equal  to  it,"  Fairlie 
groaned.     "  Later  on,  perhaps, — later  on." 

"  As  you  will,  sir,"  Lettice  replied  ;  "  but,  oh !  do  not  fail 
to  come ;  and  at  any  hour,  for  we  shall  watch  by  her  through- 
out the  night." 

"  Who  is  with  her  ?"  Fairlie  inquired. 

"  Miss  Poynings,"  Lettice  replied.  "  My  poor  lady  died 
in  her  arms." 

Fairlie  turned  away  his  head,  and  Lettice  departed. 

For  some  time,  Fairlie  was  utterly  crushed.     At  last  he 
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shook  off  his  emotion,  and  arose  with  a  fierce  and  defiant i 
countenance.  He  would  never  yield,  be  the  consequences 
of  Besistanee  what  they  might !  He  defied  them  all — Gage, ' 
Arthur,  Sir  Hugh — all!  He  strode  to  and  fro  within  the 
room,  becoming  each  minute  more  and  more  excited.  The 
blood  moiiuted  to  his  brain,  and  almost  obsciired  his  reason. 
He  uttered  wild  and  impious  ejaculations,  accompanied  by 
strange,  discordant  laughter.  Suddenly  he  staggered,  as  if 
a  crushing  blow  had  been  dealt  him — uttered  a  single  cry — 
and  putting  his  hands  out  to  save  himself — fell  prostrate  on 
the  floor. 

No  one  came  to  his  aid,  for  no  one  knew  what  had  befallen 
him,  and  it  was  long  before  he  recovered.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  regained  his  feet,  for  his  limbs  at  first  refused  their 
office,  and  for  some  time  continued  benumbed  and  stiff. 
After  a  while,  he  managed  to  crawl  towards  a  glass,  and  he 
could  not  repress  a  cry  on  perceiving  the  fearful  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  aspect.  He  then  bethought  him  of 
the  warning  he  had  received  from  his  daughter,  and  how 
prophetically  she  liad  spoken,  when  she  said  that  he  might 
be  summoned  suddenly  to  his  account,  and  no  preparation 
made.  Perhaps  he  had  been  spared  for  a  short  space  at  her 
intercession,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  this  preparation, 
and  it  behoved  him  not  to  neglect  the  opporttmity.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  a  wonder  he  had  not  died.  Anotlier  such 
shock  would  infallibly  kill  him  ;  and  the  final  blow  he  felt 
equally  sure  would  not  long  be  delayed.  A  total  revulsion 
had  now  taken  place  in  his  feelings,  and  he  was  just  as  eager 
to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  committed  as  he  had  lately  been 
to  upliold  thorn.  If  Gage  had  been  pi'osent,  he  would  have 
confessed  all  to  him,  and  implored  his  pardon.  At  all  events, 
he  could  make  ample  reparation  on  the  morrow.  But  what 
if  another  and  severer  attack  should  occur  in  the  interim, 
and  deprive  him  of  his  faculties,  or  perhaps  of  life  itself? 
No,  justice  must  be  done,  and  without  delay. 

with  this  design,  he  unlocked  a  chest,  and  took  from  it 
certain  bundk^s  of  bills  of  which  he  knew  the  importance, 
together  with  his  private  ledger,  placing  them  on  the  table 
to  be  ready  for  delivery  to  Gage,  or  where  they  might  be 
found  by  him  in  case  his  own  dreadful  presentiments  should 
be  verified. 
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He  next  wrote  a  letter,  -wliereiii  he  confessed  all  the 
wrongs  he  had  done  ;  and  intimating  that  he  desired  to 
make  the  best  atonement  in  his  power,  surrendered  the 
whole  of  the  Monthermer  property  to  Gage.  This  docu- 
ment signed,  he  enclosed  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  sealed  the 
packet,  and  directed  it  to  Gage.  A  great  weight  seemed 
taken  from  his  breast,  and  death,  whose  near  approach  he 
had  hitherto  viewed  with  indescribable  alarm,  had  now  lost 
much  of  its  terror.  But  he  had  another  document  tp  prepare 
— his  will — and  he  set  about  it  at  once.  It  was  brief,  and 
speedily  completed.  But  it  must  be  executed  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  and  in  order  to  find  these  he  must  go  below. 
Accordingly,  he  placed  both  the  dociiments  he  had  prepared 
in  his  breast,  and  went  forth.  As  he  proceeded  along  the 
grand  gallery,  he  perceived  two  female  figiu'es  approaching 
him,  one  of  whom  bore  a  light,  and  instantly  recognised  in 
them  Mrs.  Jenyns  and  her  attendant,  Davies.  He  would 
have  avoided  them,  if  possible,  but  on  seeing  him  the  actress 
quickened  her  steps,  and  was  almost  instantly  close  beside 
him. 

"I  was  coming  to  you,  Mr.  Fairlie,"  she  cried.  "  I  have 
something  of  importance  to  say  to  you." 

"  Another  time,  madam,"  he  rejoined,  coldly.  "  I  have 
business  on  hand  now." 

"  Ah  !  but  another  time  won't  do,"  she  cried.  "  I  must 
have  an  answer  at  once." 

"  An  answer  to  what  question  ?"  he  returned. 

"  Stand  aside,  Davies."  And  as  the  attendant  retired, 
Mrs.  Jenyns  added,  "  Circiunstances  may  prevent  our  mar- 
riage to-morrow.  Are  you  wiUing  to  buy  this  precious 
document  from  me  to-night?" 

"  Squire  "Warwick's  will  !"  Fairlie  exclaimed,  starting. 
And  then  crushing  the  thought  which  the  temptress  had 
roused,  he  added,  "  No,  madam.  It  is  useless  to  me  now. 
I  care  not  for  it." 

"  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  have  formed  some  new  plans, 
and  fancy  yourself  secure.  You  think  to  juggle  and  cheat 
me,  as  you  have  juggled  aud  cheated  Gage,  but  you  will  find 
yourself  mistaken.  If  I  had  married  you,  I  would  have  made 
you  the  scoff  of  the  county." 

IJ  2 
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"It  is  well  that  I  have  escaped  your  snares,  then." 

"  Tou  have  escaped  this  fate,  but  you  have  not  escaped 
me,  and  you  shall  not  do  so.  If  I  can  have  nothing  else,  I 
will  have  revenge.  This  is  no  idle  menace,  as  you  will  find. 
Eeflect  upon  it— sleep  upon  it,  if  you  can.  To-morrow 
morning  I  shall  require  an  answer."  And  she  hurried  off 
with  her  attendant,  while  Pairlie  slowly  followed,  and  de- 
scended the  great  staircase. 

On  reaching  the  entrance-hall,  he  found  some  of  the  guests 
assembled  there,  with  bed-candles  in  hand,  talking  together 
before  they  retired  to  rest,  and  he  begged  three  of  them  to 
do  him  the  favour  to  accompany  him  to  the  library,  and 
witness  the  execution  of  his  will.  They  laughed  at  the 
request,  but  readily  complied,  and  the  will  was  duly  signed 
and  attested. 

Fairlie  thanked  them  for  the  service,  bade  them  good  night, 
and  the  three  gentlemen  went  away,  wondering  why  he 
sliould  be  so  urgent  about  his  will,  though  they  admitted  to 
each  other  that  there  might  be  some  necessity  for  the  step, 
since  he  looked  exceedingly  ill. 

Fairlie's  next  business  was  to  liberate  Mark  Eougham. 
Procuring  a  key  from  a  man-servant  named  Blackford,  who 
slept  on  the  ground-floor,  and  whose  chamber  he  visited  for 
the  purpose,  ho  unlocked  the  door  of  the  strong-room,  and 
discovered  Mark  reclining  against  the  wall,  in  a  corner,  fast 
asleep.  Fairlie  envied  him  the  soundness  of  his  slumbers, 
but  he  interrupted  them,  shaking  him  with  some  force,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  awakening  him.  Mark  rubbed  liis  eyes, 
and  seemed  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  foimd  who  had 
disturbed  Iiim,  but  his  wonder  increased  wlien  he  heard  wliat 
Fairlie  had  to  say  to  him,  and  fancied  he  must  still  be  dream- 
ing. However,  lie  became  convinced  at  last  that  lie  was 
wide  awake,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  declared  he  was  ready 
to  do  whatever  he  was  directed. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  made  xip  your  mind  to  act  riglitly, 
sir,  and  make  amends,"  lie  said  ;  "  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you 
on  your  death-bed.  Now  gi'  mo  your  orders,  and  I'll  obey 
'em." 

"  First  of  all  vou  must  have  something  to  eat,"  Fairlio 
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Baid,  "  for  you  will  have  to  stand  guard  at  my  bedroom  door 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  will  need  support." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  object  to  a  mouthful  of  meat  and  a  glass 
of  ale,  seein'  as  how  I've  had  no  supper,"  Mark  rejoined; 
"  but  I  want  no  more  sleep,  for  I've  had  plenty  of  that  to 
last  me  till  to-morrow  night." 

Fairlie  then  led  him  to  the  servants' -haU,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  long  table,  covered  with  the  remains  of  a 
plentiful  supper.  The  room  was  quite  deserted — all  the 
servants  having  long  since  retired  to  rest.  Mark  did  not  re- 
quire pressing  to  commence  an  attack  upon  a  cold  roimd  of 
beef,  and  Fairlie,  having  filled  a  large  jug  of  ale  from  a  cask 
which  stood  in  an  adjoining  cupboard,  set  it  before  him, 
and  telling  him  when  he  had  concluded  his  meal  to  come  up 
to  the  long  gallery,  he  left  him. 

Fairlie  then  went  back  to  Blackford's  chamber,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  rise  at  early  dawn,  and  unfurl  the  great 
banner  emblazoned  with  the  Monthermer  arms  from  the 
flagstaff. 

"  "Why,  that  banner  hasn't  been  displayed  since  the  young 
squire — I  beg  your  pardon  for  naming  him — came  of  age," 
Blackford  replied.  "  It  will  bring  all  the  tenantry  to  the 
Castle.     They'll  look  upon  it  as  a  signal." 

"  Xever  heed  that,"  Fairlie  rejoined.    "  Do  as  I  bid  you." 
"  Best  easy,  sir ;  I  won't  fail.     I'U  call  Tom  Loes  at  peep 
of  day.     He  knows  where  the  banner  is  kept — and  we'll 
hoist  it." 

Fairlie  then  withdrew,  and  returned  to  his  own  room. 
On  entering  it,  he  discovered  the  butler,  as  we  have  already 
related. 

Fairlie  had  not  sought  his  chamber  to  rest  within  it. 
More  remained  to  be  done,  and  he  now  only  awaited  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mark  Bougham  to  set  forth  on  a  sad  errand. 
WhUe  hardened  in  guUt,  and  impenitent,  he  had  not  dared 
to  look  upon  the  inanimate  features  of  his  daughter.  He 
had  sent  away  Lettice  without  even  promising  to  fulfil  her 
dying  mistress's  wish.  Now  he  felt  that  it  was  a  sacred  and 
solemn  duty  to  fulfil  it. 

Presently,  he  heard  Mark's  footsteps  in  the  gallery,  and 
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came  out  to  him.  Bidding  him  station  himself  at  the  door, 
and  not  allow  any  one  to  enter  his  room  during  his  absence, 
he  again  descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  quitted  it 
by  the  glass  door  opening  from  the  library  upon  the  lawn, 
and  shaped  his  course  towards  the  Ivy  Tower. 


i 


ATONEMENT. 


He  stood  before  the  tower.  A  feeble  light  glimmered 
from  a  narrow  loophole.  The  light  was  burning  in  her  room. 
He  passed  through  the  arched  entrance,  ascended  the  spiral 
staircase,  and  paused  to  draw  breath.  Another  step  would 
place  him  in  tlie  presence  of  the  dead.  But  his  approach 
had  been  lieard ;  the  door  was  opened  by  Lettice  Rougham, 
and  lie  rushed  into  the  room. 

He  saw  only  one  object — a  marble  figure  stretched  upon 
the  coucli — and,  uttering  a  cry  of  anguish  and  despair,  he 
sprang  towards  it,  flung  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  taking 
her  hand,  pressed  his  lips  to  the  clay-cold  fingers — passion- 
ately imploring  forgiveness. 

After  a  while  lie  became  calmer.  He  arose,  and  with 
bowed  head  regarded  his  cliild.  Yes,  there  she  lay — she  who 
had  once  honoured  him — had  loved  him  always,  and  whose 
latest  breath  liad  exhaled  in  prayer  for  him.  There  she  lay ! 
— placidly  beautiful — an  angelic  smile  on  her  lips — her  dark 
hair  unloosed,  and  wandering  over  her  neck  and  bosom,  and 
contrasting  with  the  marble  whiteness  of  her  skin. 

There  she  lay! — his  only  cliild — his   only   relative — the 

{)rido  of  liis  heart — cut  off  in  the  morning  of  life,  in  her 
)loom  and  beauty — destroyed  by  him — by  her  father !  For 
liad  not  slie  Iicrself  told  him  that  the  dread  secret  he  had 
imposed  upoji  lier  liad  killed  her  ?  I£is  crime  had  weighed 
her  down,  and  brouglit  her  to  that  bed  of  death !  Madness 
was  in  the  thought. 
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But,  look  again ! — ay,  he  must  look  again,  for  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  gaze.  The  sight  fascinated  him.  There  she 
lay ! — the  virtuous,  the  irreproachable  daughter  of  a  wretched, 
guilty  sire,  whose  greatest  misfortune  had  been  that  she  was 
his  child — whose  only  fault  was  that  she  had  obeyed  his  siu- 
ful  injunctions !  Tea,  there  she  lay ! — gone  ! — ^lost  to  him 
for  ever ! 
Porgivenesa !  oh,  forgiveness ! 

Agaiu  he  knelt  down  by  the  couch,  and  clasped  the  icy 
hand.  His  groans  and  remorseful  ejaculations  made  those 
who  listened  shake  with  terror. 

But  his  grief  was  too  violent  to  last  long.  Quitting  his 
kneeling  posture  he  looked  round,  and  for  the  first  time  be- 
came aware  that  Lettice  had  a  female  companion.  He  could 
scarcely  distinguish  her,  for  she  had  withdrawn  to  the  fur- 
ther corner  of  the  room  ;  but  he  knew  who  it  must  be.  "Who 
but  Lucy  Poynings  could  be  there  at  such  an  hour — at  such 
a  season  ? 

Slowly  approaching  Lucy,  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  profound 
emotion,  which  was  not  without  effect  upon  the  hearer,  not- 
withstanding the  repugnance  she  felt  towards  him, 

"  I  thank  you,  Miss  Poynings,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  for  the  devoted  attention  you  have  shown  to  my  lost 
child.  Tou  have  been  more  than  a  sister  to  her,  and  have 
supplied  that  affection  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
me — but  which  (alas!)  she  never  experienced.  Tou  knew 
her  well,  and  appreciated  her  noble  qualities.  Though  un- 
worthy of  it,  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  inestimable  value  ot 
the  treasure  entrusted  to  my  charge — but  I  blindly  cast  it 
away  in  the  search  after  earthly  dross.  But  having  wit- 
nessed my  anguish,  you  will  understand  the  depth  of  my  re- 
morse." 

Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued  with  a 
solemnity  so  profoundly  impressive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
his  sincerity. 

"  Hear  me,  both  of  you,"  he  cried,  "  and  mark  well  my 
words !  I  ask  no  pity  from  you,  for  I  deserve  none ;  but  do 
not  turn  away  tiU  you  have  heard  me  out.  I  am  a  wretched, 
miserable  man,  condemned  of  Heaven  and  my  fellows.  I 
have  been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  blackest  ingratitude  to 
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my  benefactor,  and  have  committed  many  offences,  but  tha 
which  lies  heaviest  on  my  soul  is  my  daughter's  death.  '. 
have  raised  no  hand  against  her,  but  I  feel,  not  the  less,  tha 
I  have  brought  her  to  an  untimely  grave.  Can  guilt  b( 
greater  than  mine  ?     Can  I  hope  for  pardon  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  make  atonement  for  tlie  wrongs  you  hav< 
committed,  pardon  will  not  be  denied  you,"  Lucy  rejoined 
"  It  was  your  daughter's  last  hope  that  you  might  b( 
brought  to  a  state  of  penitence." 

"  I  am  penitent — truly  penitent,"  Fairlie  cried,  "  and  ] 
will  make  all  the  atonement  in  my  power.  Herein,"  h< 
continued,  taking  the  sealed  packet  from  his  breast,  "  I  hav( 
confessed  the  wrongs  I  have  done  to  Gage  Monthermer,  anc 
have  given  back  all  the  property  I  liave  unjustly  acquiret 
from  him.  So  far  I  have  obeyed  my  daughter's  dying  in^ 
junctions.  Tiie  packet  will  be  found  by  Gage  to-morrow 
But  this  is  not  all ;  and  I  again  pray  of  you  to  attend  tc 
me,  for  what  I  have  next  to  say  concerns  you  both." 

"  Concerns  us!"  Lucy  exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "  In  whai 
way  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear.  I  have  other  property,  which  I  may 
rightfully  call  my  own,  inasmuch  as  it  was  gained  by  honest 
means  before  the  death  of  my  benefactor,  Warwick  Mon- 
thermer. This  property  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  would 
have  contented  me,  had  my  wishes  been  moderate.  But  lei 
that  pass.  I  am  alone  in  tlie  world — without  relative  oi 
friend.  ISIv  daugliter  has  been  taken  from  me.  But  I  de- 
sire to  fuKil  her  wishes,  and  to  make  such  disposition  of  m\ 
property  as  may  be  in  entire  accordance  with  them.  I  shall 
therefore  leave  it  to  tliose  wlio  loved  her,  whom  she  loved, 
and  who  merited  her  love.  I  address  myself  first  to  you. 
Lucy  Toyninga,  as  her  best  and  dearest  friend.  Nay,  heai 
me  out.  It  is  not  my  voice,  but  tlie  voice  of  my  poor  child, 
tliat  now  addresses  you.  I  liavc  left  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
perty to  you — subject  to  certain  cliarges,  whicli  I  will  specify 
anon.  Take  it  as  a  gift  from  Clare.  Happily,  you  do  not 
need  wealth ;  but  it  will  constitute  a  marriage  portion,  and 
if  hereafter — when  liis  refonnation  has  been  proved — yoi; 
should  (fortunately  for  him)  bestow  your  hand  upon  Gage 
the  bequest  will  have  accomplished  its  object." 
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"  Oh,  sir  !  speak  not  thus  !"  Lucy  exclaimed. 

"  Su^  I  know  was  my  daughter's  wish,"  Fairlie  pursued. 
"  And  now  as  to  the  charges  I  mentioned.  They  are  but 
two  in  number.  The  first  is  a  marriage  portion  to  this 
maiden — my  daughter's  attached  and  faithful  attendant, 
Lettice  Eougham.  The  few  hundreds  left  her  will  but  in- 
adequately repay  her  services.  The  remaining  bequest  is  of  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  Cowbridge  Farm,  of 
which  I  unjustly  dispossessed  Lettice's  father,Mark  Eougham, 
and  which  I  now  leave  to  that  worthy  man.  Except  these 
charges,"  he  added  to  Lucy,  "  all  the  rest  is  yours." 

"  I  will  not  question  what  you  have  thought  fit  to  do,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  fitting  moment  for  such  discussion,"  Lucy 
rejoined ;  "  but  you  speak  of  your  will  as  if  it  were  to  take 
effect  immediately.     Tou  may  live  for  years." 

"  Lucy  Poynings,"  Pairlie  said,  with  increased  solemnity, 
"  many  hours  will  not  elapse  ere  I  shall  join  my  daughter. 
I  have  received  a  warning  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  sun  wiU 
not  arise  and  find  me  among  the  living.  But  Heaven  be 
praised !  I  have  made  my  preparations.  I  have  done  what 
lies  in  me  to  expiate  my  offences." 

He  then  moved  slowly  towards  the  bed,  and  looking  down 
tenderly  upon  his  child,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Art  thou  con- 
tent with  me,  my  daughter  ?  Have  I  obeyed  thy  wishes  in 
all  things  ?  Speak  to  me  !  oh,  speak  to  me !"  he  ejaculated, 
yielding  to  the  passionate  impulse,  and  clasping  the  inani- 
mate form  in  his  arms. 

"  I  answer  for  her,"  Lucy  said.  "  She  is  content  with 
you.  Eegard  weU  her  features — and  see  if  they  smile  not 
approval." 

"  They  do — they  do,"  Fairlie  rejoined.  "  They  speak  for- 
giveness. Leave  me  alone  with  her  for  a  short  space,  I  im- 
plore of  you.     I  would  pray  by  her  side." 

Thus  exhorted,  Lucy  and  lier  companion  withdrew,  and 
proceeded  to  an  upper  chamber  in  the  tower.  Both  were 
moved  to  tears,  and  Lettice  sobbed  audibly. 

"When  they  were  gone,  Fairlie  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and 
prayed  fervently.  While  thus  engaged,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of 
trance,  during  which  he  imagined  that  his  daughter  appeared 
to  him,  with  looks  of  celestial  beauty,  and  a  smile  beaming 
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of  Paradise,  telling  him  that  he  was  forgiven.  He  was  still] 
in  this  state  of  ecstasy  when  Lucy  and  her  companion  came 
down  again.    Ou  hearing  them  enter  the  chamber  he  arose. 

"  I  have  seen  her !"  he  cried.  "  She  has  promised  me 
pardon." 

Lucy  said  nothing  in  contradiction,  for  she  feared  hia 
reason  was  disturbed. 

"And  now  I  have  done,"  he  continued.  "I  commit  her 
dear  remains  to  your  charge.  You  will  see  the  last  rites 
performed.  I  shall  return  to  my  own  room,  which  I  shall 
never  quit  again  till  I  am  taken  from  it.  She  has  assured 
me  I  shall  speedily  join  her.  And  now  mark  my  last  words. 
The  documents  I  have  mentioned — the  confession  and  the 
will — win  be  found  near  me,  when  G-age  comes  to-morrow 
morning  to  the  Castle.     Farewell !" 

And  once  more  bending  down  before  his  daughter,  and 
pressing  his  lips  to  her  hand,  he  quitted  the  chamber. 

Strength  seemed  to  have  been  granted  him  for  the  eflfort 
he  had  made — and  for  this  effort  only — for  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  he  regained  the  Castle,  and  on  reach- 
ing tlie  foot  of  the  great  staircase  he  fell  with  a  groan. 
Luckily,  Mark  Eougliam  heard  him,  from  the  long  gallery 
where  he  was  stationed,  and  hastily  descending,  carried  him 
up -the  staircase.  By  his  own  desire  Mark  helped  him  to  his 
dressing-room,  where  he  sank  quite  exhausted  into  a  chair. 

"  You  will  be  better  for  some  restorative,"  Mark  said, 
greatly  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  for  he  really  believed  him 
to  be  dying. 

"  No — no — I  want  nothing.  Leave  me,"  Fairlie  said, 
feebly. 

"  But  I  can't  find  i'  my  heart  to  leave  you  i'  this  state," 
Mark  rejoined. 

"  Go,  1  bog  of  you — nay,  I  insist,"  Fairlie  said.  "Keep 
watch  as  I  have  directed  in  the  gallery,  and  do  not  let  any 
one  enter  my  room  till  Mr.  Mouthcrmer's  arrival  to-morrow. 
He  will  find  all  ready  for  him." 

"  He  won't  find  you  alive,  I'm  thinkin',"  Mark  muttered, 
as  he  reluctantly  withdrew. 

Left  alone,  Fairlie  mustered  all  his  remaining  strength  for 
a  final  eftbrt.     Ho  locked  the  doors  of  his  bed-chamber  and 
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ressing-room — took  out  the  two  packets  he  had  prepared — 
aid  them  on  the  table,  and  extinguished  the  light. 
Darkness  and  the  voice  of  prayer.     Presently  the  voice 
as  hushed,   and  there  was  a  deep  sigh.     Then  profound 
ilence  reigned  amidst  the  gloom. 


LI. 


MORN   AT   THE   CASTLE. 


The  long,  dreary  night  is  past,  and  morn  is  come.  The 
lew-risen  sun  shines  brightly  upon  the  lordly  groves  near 
he  Castle,  and  disperses  the  white  mists  hanging  over  the 
narshy  grounds  in  the  valleys.  In  the  park  the  deer  come 
ripping  forth  from  their  coverts  in  the  fern-brakes,  and  their 
ilim  figures  and  branching  horns  can  be  distinctly  discerned 
IS  they  cross  the  lengthening  glades.  All  nature  is  speedily 
iroused  by  the  kindling  beams  of  the  beneficent  luminary. 

But  not  alone  does  sunshine  glitter  upon  grove  and  land- 
scape ;  it  gilds  the  proud  vanes  on  the  Castle,  glitters  on  its 
nany  windows,  and  clothes  the  magnificent  fabric  with 
plendour.  The  grand  old  pile  puts  on  its  most  imposing 
ispect.  But  as  yet  there  is  Kttle  stir  within.  The  Grod  of 
Day  peers  in  at  the  upper  windows,  and  espies  drowsy 
nenials  slumbering  ofi"  noctum^  potations.  He  tries  to 
Look  in  at  windows  lower  down,  but  thick  curtains  impede 
lis  gaze.  If  he  could  pierce  through  these,  he  would  behold 
:he  gambler  dreaming  that  his  luck  has  deserted  him — the 
jpicure  groaning  from  a  surfeit — the  bacchanalian  fevered  by 
3xcess  of  wine — the   actress  terrified  by  fancies  that  her 

i,  beauty  and  fascinations  have  fied.  These  persons  are  safe 
Prom  the  sun's  scrutiny.  But  into  one  room  he  looks  stea- 
iily,  and  with  an  inquisitive  eye.     What  sees  he  there  ?     A 

i  kneeling  figure — kneeling,  but  in  a  strange  posture,  with 
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hands  extended,  and  head  dropped  upon  the  chair.  He  poui 
his  radiance  upon  it.  But  it  moves  not.  It  feels  no  revir 
Seating  heat.  The  eyes  will  never  again  open  to  the  light  < 
day.  So  the  sunbeams  fly  from  it,  and  settle  upon  the  tabl( 
— lighting  up  two  sealed  packets — and  an  extinguished  tape^ 
— the  emblem  of  the  motionless  figure  at  the  chair.  ' 

But  not  alone  does  the  sunlight  glorify  and  gladden  the 
Castle— it  gleams  on  all  around  it — on  the  smooth  velvei 
lawns,  where  gardeners  are  already  at  work  with  the  scyth< 
and  roller,  pursuing  their  task  gleefully — on  the  parterres — < 
on  the  stately  terraces,  where  other  gardeners  may  be  seel 
wending  to  their  work — on  the  orchards — the  stables,  and 
outbuildings — on  the  grey  walls  of  the  ancient  Castle — au« 
on  the  Ivy  Tower. 

Why  does  the  sunlight  settle  on  that  narrow  loophole ! 
Would  it  look  into  another  chamber  of  death  ?     Would  r 
know  what  is  passing  there  ?     A  slanting  beam  shoots  ii 
through  tlio  narrow  aperture  and  foils  upon  a  marble  coun 
tenanee,  giving  the  white  transparent  skin  an  iudescribab)*! 
beauty,  and  encircling  the  head  and  its  crown  of  dark  hai 
with  a  nimbus  of  glory  like  a  saint.     Two  persons  are  besid 
that  bod.     One,  overcome  by  fatigue,  is  A\Tappcd  in  slumber 
Tlie  other  watclics  with  admiration  the  magical  effect  of  th 
sunbeams  on  the  features  of  the  dead.     Never  has  she  see: 
auglit  so  seraphic  in  expression — so  effluent  of  beatitude,  a 
that  countenance.     As  she  gazes,  a  conviction  crosses  th 
watcher  that  the  spirit  of  her  departed  friend  is  lioverin 
near  her,  whispering  that  she  is  about  to  wing  her  flight  t 
Heaven.     All  she  lias  stayed  for  on  earth  is  accomplishe( 
Even  as  the  thouglit  crosses  the  beholder,  the  stream  of  sur 
liglit  lias  left  the  face — tl^e  eff'ulgeuco  vanishes  from  bro- 
and  liair — and  the  marble  features  resume   their  rigiditj 
Filled  witli  unspeakable  joy,  the  watcher  kneels  by  the  couc 
and  prays. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  the  Castle  and  ii 
broad  domains  ;  and  many  of  the  tenantry  who  look  towarc 
it  are  struck  with  tjurpriso  as  they  sec,  floating  from  the  ta 
flagstafl*ou  the  roof,  a  banner  displaying  the  arms  of  Moi 
thcrmer.  The  sight  difluses  universal  joy  throughout  tl 
whole  of  Monthermer's  domains,  for  all  who  behold  it  loc 
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pou  it  as  a  harbinger  of  the  young  squire's  restoration.  He 
as  come  to  his  own  again.  He  has  defeated  the  unjust 
:«ward.  None  have  any  love  for  Fairlie,  and  therefore  all 
jjoice  in  his  do-wnfal.  "With  all  his  faults,  Gage  is  a  fa- 
Durite  with  the  tenantry.  They  like  him  for  his  father's 
ike,  whose  memory  is  universally  revered  ;  and  though  not 
(sensible  to  his  erro'rs,  they  regard  him  with  a  lenient  eye. 
[e  has  had  bad  counsellors ;  and  his  guardian,  who  should 
ave  screened  him  from  it,  has  thrown  temptation  in  his 
ath.  Thus  they  reason,  and,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  are 
verjoyed  that  a  ^lonthermer  will  still  rule  over  them.  To 
ais  jov,  their  own  escape  from  Fairlie  naturally  contributes, 
hey  aU  know  what  they  had  to  expect  from  that  hard, 
ping  man. 

Eumours  have  spread  abroad — with  the  unaccountable 
'.  ipidity  with  which  rumour  always  travels,  as  if  wafted 
.  irough  the  air — of  the  disturbance  that  took  place  at  the 
'  'astle  on  the  previous  day ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  day, 
^  hich  has  just  commenced,  G-age,  who  has  gone  over  to 
:  leedham  with  young  Arthur  Poynings,  is  to  return  to  the 
■^  ouse  of  his  ancestors,  and  drive  the  intruder  from  it.  Their 
est  wishes  are  with  him  ;  and  when  they  behold  this  banner 
^  -a  flag  first  used  by  Squire  "Warwick  on  the  occasion  of  his 
■^[  jn's  birth,  when  it  gave  the  signal  to  all  beholders  that  he 

*  ept  open  house — floating  from  the  summit  of  the  Castle, 

*  hej  make  sure  that  their  hopes  will  be  realised.  Fairlie, 
"'  bey  imagine,  would  never  willingly  permit  the  flag  to  be  un- 
^  irled.     Little  do  they  think  that  it  was  he  who  commanded 

;s  display.     However,  they  regard  its  appearance  as  a  fa- 

*  ourable  omen,  and  one  and  all  accept  it  as  a  signal  to  flock 
^  0  the  Castle. 

^'  Thus  the  farmers,  for  miles  and  miles  around,  leave  their 
^  rork  and  return  to  their  homes,  to  tell  their  wives  that  the 
^  Id  flag  is  floating  from  the  Castle,  and  that  they  must  go 
.  hither  to  see  what  it  means.  So  they  don  their  best  attire, 
j  nd  prepare  to  set  forth.  Mounted  on  rough  steeds — all 
^tout  Sufi"olk  punches — they  take  their  way  through  the 
■*  anes  leading  to  the  Castle,  their  numbers  gradually  increaa- 
:  Dg,  until  they  form  a  troop  of  nigh  two  hundred  horsemen 
^  —a  formidabable  band — and  many  of  them  declare  that  if 
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the  young  squire  wants  a  hand  to  set  him  in  his  place  a^ 
he  will  easily  find  it.  The  elders  amongst  them  talk  mu 
of  Squire  Warwick,  and  of  the  loss  they  sustained  in  hi 
sudden  death.  Ah  !  if  he  had  but  been  spared,  some  < 
these  greybeards  say,  his  son  would  have  been  a  difierei 
person.  A  father  would  have  watched  over  him  in  h 
youth,  and  not  eiicouraged  lum  in  his  follies  like  Must< 
Pairlie.  All  these  seniors  express  a  hope  that  at  last  tli 
young  squire  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  in  which  case  nothin 
more  ought  to  be  said  against  him.  But  young  and  old  coi 
fidently  predict  that  Fairlie  will  be  defeated,  and  the  counti 
rid  of  him.  They  little  think  that  the  object  of  their  dc 
testation  is  incapable  of  doing  them  further  harm,  or  the 
might  be  more  charitable  in  their  remarks.  As  it  is,  thet, 
is  not  a  word  of  ill  spoken  by  any  one  against  his  daughte 
— who  is  equally  beyond  applause  or  censure.  On  the  col 
trary,  every  tongue  wags  in  her  praise 

Chatting  in  this  way,  they  enter  the  park,  and  ride  slow] 
along  the  broad  and  extensive  avenue  leading  towards  tl: 
Castle,  from  the  windows  of  which  their  approach  is  viewe 
with  astonishment.  Arrived  within  a  bowshot  of  the  mai 
sion,  they  come  to  a  halt,  and  after  a  little  consultation  wit 
their  leader — an  old  farmer  named  Wingfield — tliey  di 
mount,  and  lead  their  liorses  to  the  side  of  the  road,  while  oi 
or  two  of  their  number  are  despatched  to  the  house  to  asce 
tain  liow  matters  stand. 

Within  the  Castle  all  is  confusion  and  insubordination, 
downright  rebellion  seems  to  have  broken  out  amongst  tl 
household,  aud  it  is  difficult — if  not  impossible — to  get  j 
order  obeyed.     Pudsey,  who  has  latterly  acted  as  a  sort 
major-domo  to  Fairlio,  and  exercised  supreme  command  ov 
the  servants,  has  lost  all  authority. 

The  butler  lias  had  a  quarrel  and  a  fight.  After  a  loi 
and  angry  altercation  with  Messrs.  Trickett  and  Tibbits,  wl 
having  called  upon  him  to  pay  the  money  he  had  lost 
them,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  it,  had  termed  him 
miserable  shuffler  and  a  cheat,  besides  applying  other  oppr 
brious  epithets  to  him,  he  had  given  tliem  both  the  lie,  a: 
defied  them  to  fistic  combat,  Tibbits  accepted  the  challeng 
and  at  the  same  moment  another  light  was  got  up  betwe  ^j 
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rickett  and  Chassemouclie — the  FreBchman  having  resented 
be  application  made  to  him  for  his  debt  of  honour.  Chasse- 
ouche  would  fain  hare  had  recourse  to  the  sword,  as  the 
inly  proper  and  gentlemanlike  weapon  wherewith  to  settle  a 
uarrel,  but  this  being  refused,  he  was  compelled  to  box. 
eedless  to  say  that  a  few  well- delivered  bits  put  him  Jiors 
'e  combat.  But  he  was  speedily  and  completely  avenged  a 
'ew  minutes  later,  when  a  set-to  took  place  between  Bellairs 
nd  the  victor.  In  this  encounter  Trickett  got  the  worst  of 
t,  and  was  very  severely  handled  by  his  antagonist,  for,  fine 
entleman  as  he  was,  Bellairs  exhibited  remarkable  pro- 
ciency  in  pugilistic  science.  Tibbits  was  equally  well  pu- 
ished  by  the  butler,  who  knocked  out  two  of  his  teeth  and 
ut  open  his  mouth,  after  a  dozen  well-contested  roxmds. 
'udsey's  own  countenance  bore  pretty  strong  evidences  of 
he  fray,  his  huge  copper-coloured  nose  being  darkened  to 
,n  inky  dye,  and  swollen  to  twice  its  usual  dimensions  ;  but 
his  he  did  not  mind  at  the  moment.  These  conflicts  took 
jlaee  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  back  yard  near  the  stables. 
:^  A.fter  the  fight,  the  butler  withdrew  to  his  o^vn  room  to 
■J!  'epair  his  damaged  features  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  from 
til  ihis  moment,  as  we  have  stated,  his  authority  ended.  When 
r  i  le  came  forth  again,  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  steeped  in 
efli  3randy,  fixed  to  his  swollen  proboscis,  all  the  sen-ants  laughed 
;5oe  it  him,  but  none  of  them  would  do  his  bidding. 

Never  was  such  downright  rebellion.  The  cook  and  her 
t. .  issistants  refused  to  prepare  breakfast  for  the  guests  up- 
r.tiitairs,  and  the  other  servants  said  they  wouldn't  wait  upon 
:e'.i  ;hem.  They  might  shift  for  themselves  for  what  they  cared. 
::rl  \-S  to  Mrs.  Jenyns,  the  women  declared  they  were  not 
;  311  joing  to  wait  upon  the  like  of  her  !  They  wouldn't  even  let 
ihat.forward  hussy,  Mrs.  Davies,  who  made  so  free  with  the 
ikHnen,  enter  the  servants'-hall.  In  vain  Mr.  Pudsey  warned 
:,u!hem  that  if  they  continued  this  disobedient  conduct  Mr. 
it  1  Fairlie  would  infallibly  discharge  them  all.  They  didn't 
yl  icknowledge  Mr.  Fairlie  as  master.  And  if  ISIr.  Fairlie  icas 
•jpi  naster — as  the  butler  pretended — why  didn't  he  show  him- 
o'.ji  elf — why  did  he  keep  his  room,  and  order  himself  not  to  be 
•jDg  listurbed  before  noon  ?  Pudsey  couldn't  exactly  answer  this 
'^tte  [uestion.     He  owned  he  thought  it  rather  odd  and  inju- 
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dicious,  but  Mr,  Tairlie  no  doubt  had  Lis  reasons  for  whal 
he  did.  This  solution  satisfied  nobody.  Tliey  had  seen  Mark 
Eougham  stationed  at  Mr.  Fairlie's  door,  and  Mark  had  told 
them  that  Mr.  Fairlie  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  on  any 
account,  till  Mr.  Monthermer's  arrival.  What  did  that 
mean  ?  The  butler  couldn't  say.  Why  had  Blackford  and 
Loes  unfurled  the  great  banner  ?  Mr.  Pudsey  couldn't  an- 
swer that  question.  But  he  would  have  the  banner  palled 
down.  A  dozen  eager  tongues,  however,  told  him  that  this 
would  not  be  permitted.  In  short,  it  became  manifest  to 
Pudsey  that  Pairlie's  control  over  the  house  had  altogether 
ceased,  and  that  he,  as  his  delegate,  could  no  longer  act.  He 
therefore  withdrew,  since  his  orders  were  only  treated  with 
disrespect  and  derision.  Not  knowiug  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  beginning  to  feel  considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  result 
of  the  day,  he  proceeded  to  the  great  gallery  with  the  fixed 
determination  of  having  an  interview  with  Fairlie.  But 
Mark  Eougham  was  still  there,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
approach  ;  and  as  Mark  was  now  supported  by  Blackford  and 
Loes,  ]Mr.  Pudsey  found  himself  in  a  minority,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire. 

By  this  time,  some  of  the  guests  who  had  passed  the  night 
at  the  Castle  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  all  of 
them  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  they 
had  been  treated.  Loudly  and  repeatedly  as  they  had  rung 
their  bells,  no  one  liad  come  near  them.  Where  were  the 
valets  ? — where  was  the  perruquier  ?  Not  a  coat  was  brushed, 
not  a  wig  dressed,  not  a  shoo  cleaned.  Never  was  suet 
shameful  neglect.  And  wliere  were  they  to  breakfast! 
Not  in  the  dining-room,  that  was  impossible !  The  table 
was  covered  with  bottles  and  glasses,  with  a  great  punch- 
bowl in  tlie  centre,  and  the  room  reeked  of  tobacco. 

The  slumbering  sots  who  had  uiade  their  couch  upon  th< 
floor  were  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  the  others,  rubbec, 
their  eyes,  and  asked  for  tlieir  morning  drauglit,  but  n< 
one  would  bring  them  a  tankard  of  ale.  The  guests  theij 
betook  themselves  to  the  library,  but  in  this  quarter  the; 
experienced  similar  disappointment.  No  preparations  wer 
made  for  breakfast.  The  bell  was  pulled  violently — no  on 
enawered.     What  the  deuce  could  it  mean?     They  swor 
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and  stormed  to  no  purpose.  At  last  some  of  them  went 
forth  and  shouted  lustily  for  Pudsey ;  and  thus  invoked,  the 
butler  at  last  deigned  to  make  his  appearance,  and  expressed 
his  regrets — but  really  the  house  was  in  such  confusion,  the 
servants  were  so  unmanageable,  he  feared  there  was  very 
little  chance  of  breakfast. 

No  chance  of  breakfast !  Zounds !  They  would  see  about 
that.  So  a  large  party,  headed  by  Brice  Bunbury,  marched 
to  the  servants'-hall,  and  by  their  clamorous  demands  and 
incursions  upon  the  larder,  increased  the  confusion  already 
reigning  in  that  quarter. 

Sir  Eandal  and  Beau  Freke  fared  no  better  than  the  others. 
Luckily,  as  it  happened,  neither  of  them  were  very  early 
•  risers,  and  never  thought  of  getting  up  until  called  by  their 
valets,  so  they  did  not  undergo  the  annoyances  that  the  rest 
experienced.  But  when  Mr.  Trickett  made  his  appearance 
in  his  master's  room,  he  apologised  for  not  bringing  his 
chocolate,  and  declared  that  neither  he  nor  Tibbits  c6uld 
obtain  anything. 

"?^ever  was  a  house  in  such  a  state,  sir !"  Trickett  said- 
"  The  servants  are  all  at  loggerheads,  and  will  do  nothing." 

"  And  you  seem  to  have  been  helping  them,  rascal,"  Sir 
Eandal  cried,  noticing  the  patches  on  the  valet's  countenance. 
"  Tou  have  been  fighting." 

"  I  was  compelled  to  strike  a  blow  or  two  in  self-defence, 
Sir  Eandal,"  Trickett  replied  ;  "  but  if  I  may  presume  to 
advise,  sir,  I  would  recommend  your  departure  before  Mr. 
Monthermer's  arrival.  From  what  I  can  gather,  the  day 
will  certainly  go  against  !Mr.  Fairlie." 

"  Poh  !  nonsense,"  Sir  Eandal  rejoined.  "  Give  me  my 
dressing-gown.  No  chocolate,  you  say.  'Sdeath !  I  must 
complain  of  this  neglect.     Fairlie  must  rate  his  servants," 

"  Eate  'em,  sir !  Mr.  Fairlie  daren't  show  his  face.  He 
has  locked  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  won't  see  anybody. 
As  to  the  servants,  they  have  revolted  —  forsworn  their 
allegiance — gone  over  to  the  opposite  faction." 

"  How  d'ye  mean,  sirrah  ?" 

"  They  refuse  to  serve  Mr.  Fairlie  any  longer,  and  intend 
to  go  over  in  a  body  to  Mr.  Monthermer.     Our  position  at 
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this  moment  is  tbe  reverse  of  agreeable,  sir.     We  can  gei 
nothing,  sir — absolutely  nothing — except  cuffs  and  kicks." 

"  As  soon  as  I  am  dressed  I  will  see  Fairlie,"  Sir  Randa 
said. 

"  No  use,  sir — time  thrown  away.  He  won't  be  disturbed 
and  has  placed  people  at  his  door  to  prevent  intrusion.  Thai 
great,  hulking,  chairman-like  animal,  Mark  Eougham.,  has 
stood  on  guard  there  all  night,  they  tell  me — though  how  he 
came  to  have  the  post  assigned  him  I  can't  think,  as  he  ia 
one  of  Mr.  Monthermer's  staunchest  adherents.  Pray  allovi 
me  to  order  horses  to  be  put  to  the  travelling-carriage,  sir, 
If  we  stay,  I  don't  know  what  may  happen  from  this 
mutinous  household  when  the  young  squire  arrives."  | 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  the  carriage  ready,"] 
Sir  Bandal  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  Assist  me  toi 
dress,  and  then  go  and  give  the  requisite  orders  about  it."     ' 

Pretty  much  the  same  scene  was  enacted  in  Beau  Freke's 
chamber,  Mr.  Tibbits  complaining  just  as  bitterly  as  Trickett 
of  the  servants'  conduct,  and  expressing  an  equal  desire  to 
be  off.     !Mr.  Preke,  however,  said  he   should  be   entirely 

guided  in  this  respect  by  Sir  Bandal,  and  depart  or  stay,  as 
is  friend  elected. 

As  to  Mrs.  Jenyns,  her  morning  dreams  were  broken  by 
Mrs.  Davios,  who  stood  by  her  couch  with  a  look  of  dismay, 
and  described  tlie  turmoil  going  on  down  stall's,  and  how 
grossly  she  had  herself  been  insulted. 

"  I  told  'em,  mem,  you  would  send  every  one  of  'em  about 
their  business ;  but  they  only  laughed  at  me,  and  went  on 
worse  than  afore.  I  couldn't  get  any  chocklit  for  you,  mem, 
—and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  perliteness  of  Mr.  Bellairs,  I 
shouldn't  have  got  a  mossel  of  breakfast  myself" 

"  What  is  Mr.  Fairlie  about,  Davies,  that  he  allows  such  a 
disturbance  to  take  place  ?"  I 

"  Goodness  knows  what  lie's  about,  mem — ^but  he's  locked , 
up  in  his  room,  and  will  see  no  one." 

"He  will  see  »«<?,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  rejoined.  "I  must  make 
all  haste  1  can  with  my  toilet.  I  will  wear  my  white  ne- 
gligee." 

When  fully  attired,  Mrs.  Jenyns  went  towards  Fairlie's 
room,  and  as  she  entered  the  long  gallery  she  perceived 
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'  Vlark  Eoughain  and  the  two  serranta  standing  before  the 

loor.     Blackford  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  told  her  that  if 

.  she  was  coming  to  IVIr.  Fairlie  she  might  spare  herself  the 

rouble,  as  he  could  not  be  seen  at  present. 

"  Xot  be  seen  ?"  Mrs.  Jenyns  echoed,  struck  by  the  man's 

:;  manner.     "  Is  he  a  prisoner  ?" 

Blackford  made  no  reply,  but  bowed,  and  stepped  back  to 
-,  bis  companions. 

;  !Mrs.  Jenyns  felt  a  presentiment  that  something  strange 
T  had  happened,  but  it  seemed  useless  to  go  on,  so  she  retired 
•  with  Dalies.  Shortly  afterwards,  as  she  stood  at  the  head 
:;  of  the  staircase,  debating  within  herself  what  it  would  be 
best  to  do,  she  was  joined  by  Eandal  and  Beau  Freke,  with 
whom  she  had  some  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  they  told 
her  that,  like  herself,  they  had  been  unable  to  see  Fairlie — 
and  they  aU  agreed  that  his  conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  inexplicable  and  mysterious.  Mrs.  Jenyns  learnt  fi'om 
the  gentlemen  that  they  had  made  preparations  for  imme- 
diate departure,  and  by  their  advice,  she  sent  Davies  to  have 
her  own  cai'riage  got  ready.  The  party  then  descended  to 
the  entrance-hall,  where  they  met  Brice  Bunbury,  who  told 
them  how  badly  he  bad  been  used  in  regard  to  breakfast. 
"  However,  by  foraging  about  in  the  larder,  I  managed  to 
pick  up  something,"  he  said.  "  Between  ourselves,"  he 
added,  "  I  suspect  it's  all  up  with  Fairlie." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  troop  of  farmers  halted,  as 
we  have  described,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue ;  and  the  party, 
wondering  what  they  were  come  about,  went  forth  in  front 
of  the  house  to  look  at  them,  and  having  satisfied  their  cu- 
riosity, were  about  to  return,  when  they  were  arrested  by 
hearing  loud  and  repeated  huzzas  from  the  troop,  and  it  was 
then  perceived  that  another  cavalcade  was  coming  along  the 
avenue.  The  shouts  of  the  farmers  left  no  doubt  that  the 
young  squire  was  now  at  hand ;  and  the  party,  having  no 
especial  desire  to  greet  him  on  his  arrival,  withdrew  into  the 
house. 
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LII. 

HOW  THE  TOUNG  SQUIRE  CAME  TO  HIS  HOME  AGAIN. 

The  cavalcade  approached ;  headed  by  Monthermer  andi 
Arthur  Poynings.  Close  behind  them  rode  five  or  six  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  came  Sir  Hugh's  carriage,  in  which 
sat  the  old  baronet  himself,  his  chaplain.  Parson  Chedworth, 
and  Mr.  Clavering  and  Mr.  Houghton,  both  of  them  magis- 
trates and  neighbours.  After  the  carriage  rode  a  posse  of 
constables.  Thus  attended,  Gage  approached  the  house  of 
his  ancestors.  His  featiires  were  extremely  pale,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  anxiety  he  had  recently 
undergone,  but  his  deportment  and  manner  were  firm  and  de- 
termined in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  who 
beheld  him  that  he  had  become  an  altered  man.  On  seeing 
the  troop  of  tenantry  collected  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  he 
quickened  his  pace,  and  rode  towards  them'  alone,  Arthur 
holding  back  for  the  moment. 

"Welcome!  my  good  friends,  welcome !"  Gage  cried,  re- 
moving his  hat  as  ho  drew  near  the  farmers.  "  I  am  right 
glad  to  see  you  here  to-day.  But  how  have  you  been  sum- 
moned ?" 

*'  We  all  saw  that  flag,  your  lionour,"  Farmer  Netherfield 
replied,  "  and  took  it  as  a  signal  to  repair  to  the  Castle." 

"  I  beheld  it  myself — miles  off,"  Gage  rejoined.  "  I  know 
not  by  what  friendly  hand  it  has  been  unfurled,  but  the  signal 
was  well  given,  since  it  has  brought  you  hither.  Supported 
by  you,  I  fear  nothing — and  you  may  unhesitatingly  support 
me,  for  my  cause  is  just." 

A  deafening  shout  followed  this  brief  address,  and  Gage, 
escorted  by  the  whole  of  this  immense  retinue,  rode  slowly, 
along  the  broad  gravel  walk  towards  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  mansion.  His  approach  had  boon  watched  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  Castle,  and  instead  of  any  opposition  being 
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offered  tojiis  entrance,  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open, 
while  a  crowd  of  servants  rushed  forth  to  bid  him  welcome. 
There  was  a  contest  amongst  them  as  to  who  should  aid  him 
to  alight.  At  a  sign  from  Gage,  the  band  of  tenantry  moved 
on  to  a  little  distance,  where  they  got  off  their  horses,  and  a 
certain  number  of  them  proceeded  with  the  animals  to  the 
stables,  while  the  others  came  back  to  the  house.  Mean- 
while Arthur  Poynings  and  those  with  him  had  likewise  dis- 
mounted, and  were  received  by  Gage,  who  stood  on  the 
threshold.  They  passed  on,  and  Sir  Hugh  Poynings,  the 
chaplain,  and  the  magistrates  next  alighted,  and  entered  the 
hall,  where  Gage  awaited  them.  The  constables  stationed 
themselves  at  the  door,  and  then  Gage,  turning  to  Sir  Hugh 
and  the  magistrates,  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  hereby  take  possession  of  my  house  and  the 
domains  belonging  to  it,  of  which  I  have  been  wrongfully  de- 
prived by  Mr.  Fairlie,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  aid  me,  in  case 
of  need,  in  maintaining  possession." 

"  You  shall  have  such  assistance  as  the  law  can  afford  you 
m  establishing  your  rights,"  Sir  Hugh  said  ;  "  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  discern,  you  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion. Where  is  Mr.  Pairlie  ?  I  expected  to  see  him  come 
forward  to  contest  your  claim." 

Scarcely  was  the  question  asked,  than  Mark  Eougham 
(who  on  hearing  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  Gage 
and  his  retinue  had  hastily  descended  the  great  staircase) 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  servants,  and  approaching 
Monthermer,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  Their  im- 
port must  have  been  strange  and  startling,  to  judge  from 
their  effect  upon  the  hearer.  He  gazed  inquiringly  at  the 
speaker,  whose  grave  looks  confirmed  his  relation. 

"  If  this  be  so,  it  entirely  alters  the  complexion  of  affairs," 
Gage  muttered.  "  I  must  pray  you.  Sir  Hugh — and  you, 
gentlemen  (to  the  magistrates),  and  you,  Arthur — with  the 
of&cers,  to  accompany  me  to  Mr.  FairHe's  rooms.  Your  pre- 
sence will  be  needed." 

Attended  by  the  persons  he  had  indicated,  be  ascended  the 
staircase,  and  proceeded  along  the  gallery.  He  looked  so 
grave  and  pre-occupied,  that  Sir  Hugh  forebore  to  question 
him.     Arthur  also  was  silent,  for  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
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had  flashed  upon  him.  They  soon  reached  their  destination. 
Mark  Eougham,  who  had  preceded  them,  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  dressing-room.  The  other  servants  were 
gone. 

G-age  rapped  against  the  door,  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. 

"  I  did  not  expect  it,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Sir  Hugh's 
inquiring  ghances.     "  The  door  must  be  burst  open." 

"Stay!  let  me  try,"  Mr.  Clavering  interposed,  "before 
you  have  recourse  to  violence.  Mr.  Fairlie!  Mr.  Pairlie!" 
he  eiclaimed,  knocking  sharply  against  the  door. 

"Muster  Fairlie  cannot  answer,"  Mark  Eougbam  said. 

And  hurling  his  huge  frame  against  the  door,  it  burst 
open. 

Then  it  became  apparent  to  all  why  no  answer  had  been 
returned  to  their  summons.  They  entered  reverently,  for 
the  presence  of  death  always  inspires  respect.  Awe  was  im- 
pressed on  every  countenance,  but  Gage  was  far  more  pro- 
foundly moved  than  the  others. 

Casting  his  eyes  round  the  chamber,  Mr.  Clavering  at  once 
perceived  the  two  packets  on  the  table,  and  ascertaining  how 
they  were  addressed,  called  JMonthermer's  attention  to  them. 
One  of  the  packets  bore  the  inscription — "  To  be  opened 
first ;"  and  complying  with  the  direction.  Gage  broke  the 
seals,  and  withdrew  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  window,  to 
read  the  letter  enclosed.  After  perusing  it,  he  turned  to  the 
others  and  said,  "  The  unhappy  man  has  made  full  atonement 
for  the  wrongs  lie  has  done.  Feeling  the  near  approach  of 
death,  he  has  herein  confessed  all  his  offences,  and  surren- 
dered the  whole  of  tlie  Monthermer  property  to  me.  Hei 
also  states  that  the  will  under  which  he  wrongfully  acted] 
was  not  my  father's  last  will,  but  the  true  will  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Jenyns,  by  whom  it  is 
unlawfully  detained.     lie  ends  by  imploring  my  forgiveness. 

"And  lie  has  it,"  Gage  continued,  advancing  towards  the 
body,  and  standing  beside  it ;  "  Heaven  is  my  witness,  most 
unhappy  man,  that  I  fully  and  freely  forgive  thee !" 

Deep  silence  prevailed  for  a  moment,  and  the  chaplaic 
then  advanced  towards  Gage,  and  said  : 

"  You  have  done  well,  sir.     He  deserves  your  forgiveness 
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for  he  has  made  reparation.  A  lesson  may  be  learnt  from 
the  end  of  this  misguided  man.  Possessed  of  many  quali- 
ties calculated  to  advance  him  in  tlie  world  —  great  in- 
telligence, acuteness,  industry,  perseverance — ^he  lacked  one 
quality,  the  want  of  which  rendered  all  others  void — Integrity. 
Hence  his  talents  were  ill-directed,  and  led  him  into  oblique 
paths.  Excessive  cupidity  was  his  bane.  Determined  to 
grow  rich — no  matter  by  what  means — he  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion, and  fell.  Had  he  but  been  honest,  he  might  be  now 
alive  and  respected.  And  how  many  anxieties — how  many 
afflictions  would  have  been  spared  him !  Yainly  did  he  en- 
deavour to  build  himself  up  a  mansion  with  lus  ill-gotten 
gains !  The  baseless  fabric  at  once  crumbled  to  dust.  But 
he  is  gone.  And  let  us  look  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion. Let  us  hope  that  he  may  obtain  remission  of  his 
sins.  Are  we  not  told,  that  '  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth 
away  from  his  wickedness,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive  ?'  He  has  done  justice  at 
the  last,  and  would  appear  to  have  sincerely  repented.  He 
has  died  in  the  act  of  supplication.  May  his  prayer  be 
heard!     May  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul!" 

"Amen!"  Gage  fervently  ejaculated.  And  the  exclamation 
was  repeated  with  equal  fervour  by  all  the  bystanders. 

"  And  now  I  can  commit  poor  Clare's  confession  to  the 
flames,"  Arthur  Poynings  observed  to  Gage.  "  It  is  well 
that  its  production  has  been  unnecessary." 

"  Here  is  another  packet  which  you  have  not  yet  examined, 
Mr.  Month ermer,"  ISIr.  Clavering  observed. 

The  latter  took  it,  broke  open  the  seals,  and,  after  casting 
his  eye  over  the  document  it  contained,  said,  with  evident 
emotion, 

"  It  is  his  last  will,  and  concerns  you.  Sir  Hugh." 
"  How  so  ?"  the  old  baronet  rejoined.  By  the  aid  of  his 
spectacles  he  managed  to  decipher  the  will.  "  Why,  so  it 
does  concern  me — that  is,  it  concerns  my  daughter,  to  whom 
— for  there  must  be  no  secret  in  it — ^he  has  bequeathed  all 
the  property  rightfully  belonging  to  him,  and  wluch  he  him- 
self estimates  at  about  10,000?. — subject,  however,  to  two 
^deductions — namely,  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  Cow- 
bridge  Farm  (if  Mr.  Gage  Monthermer  be  willing  to  sell  it) 
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for  Mark  Eougham  (hold  your  tongue,  Mark  ! — hold  your 
tongue,  sir!  and  let  me  finish),  and  another  sum  of  5001.  to 
be  bestowed  as  a  wedding  portion  upon  Lattice,  daughter  of 
the  said  Mark  Eougham." 

"  Has  he  done  all  this,  Sir  Hugh  ? — has  he,  indeed  ?"i 
Mark  cried. 

"  Why,  haven't  I  just  read  the  will,  fellow  ?" 

"  Cowbridge  Farm  mine !  the  object  of  all  my  wishes,' 
Mark  exclaimed. 

"  Ay,  it  is  freely  yours,  Mark,"  Gage  cried.  "  I  bestow  ii 
upon  you." 

"  Stop !  stop !"  Sir  Hugh  interposed.  "  Give  him  the  farm, 
if  you  please,  Gage ;  but  it  must  be  valued,  and  tlie  price 
agreed  upon  added  to  Lettice's  wedding  portion.  That's  thfi' 
proper  way  to  settle  matters.  Egad !  this  is  the  strangest 
will  that  ever  came  under  my  inspection.  Have  you  read 
it  through.  Gage  ?" 

"  I  have,  Sir  Hugh,"  the  young  man  replied.  "  He  statef 
that  his  desire  is  to  carry  out  liis  daughter's  wishes ;  and  ] 
know  that  it  was  poor  Clare's  wish  that  the  event  thereii 
mentioned  should  take  place." 

"  "Well,  there  shall  be  no  obstacle  to  its  fulfilment  on  m^ 
part,  provided 

"Enough,  Sir  Hugh;  I  understand,"  Gage  interrupted 
gravely.  "  AVhen  I  have  proved  myself  worthy  of  an  allianc 
with  your  daughter  I  shall  not  fail  to  seek  it." 

"  I  have  no  fears  of  you  now — none  whatever,"  the  oL 
baronet  rejoined.  "  After  the  conversation  we  had  togethe 
last  night,  coupled  with  what  Arthur  has  told  me  of  you,  i 
entertain  no  doubt  of  your  thorough  reformation.  I  stan] 
in  the  light  of  a  father  to  you,  and  look  upon  you  as  a  pro 
digal  son — and  a  sad  prodigal  you  have  been,  it  must  b 
owned — but  let  that  pass.  If,  after  due  probation  on  you 
part,  Lucy  receives  an  oiler  of  your  hand,  and  is  disposed  t 
accept  you,  I  shall  raise  no  objection.  But  let  us  change  th 
subject.     AVe  have  plenty  of  other  matter  before  ua." 

"  I  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eairlie's  deat 
arose  from  natural  causes  ?"  Mr.  Clavering  remarked. 

"  He  expressly  mentions  in  the  preliminary  part  of  tlie  coi 
fessiou  which  I  hold  iu  my  hand,"  Mouthermer  replied^  "  th» 
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he  bad  been  attacked  by  a  fit  of  extraordinary  severity,  and 
that  haying  little  hope  of  living  till  the  morning,  he  employed 
the  interval  allowed  him  between  the  attack  and  its  expected 
recurrence  in  preparation  for  eternity." 
^"Enough,  sir,"  the  magistrate  replied. 

All  papers  lying  about  were  then  placed  in  the  chest,  which 
was  locked  and  sealed  up  by  tbe  magistrates.  This  done,  the 
whole  party  quitted  the  room,  leaving  tbe  constables  at  the 
door,  with  strict  injunctions  to  allow  no  one  to  enter  without 
authority. 

As  they  descended  the  staircase,  Gage  observed  to  Sir 
Hugh,  '•  I  have  now  a  disagreeable  duty  to  perform.  The 
house  must  be  cleared  of  all  the  harpies  of  whatever  degree 
that  have  so  long  infested  it." 

"  You  are  right,"  Sir  Hugh  returned.  "  A  grand  clear- 
ance must  be  made.  But  I  sViould  think  most  of  them  will 
have  spared  you  the  trouble,  and  have  taken  themselves  off 
already." 

The  old  baronet's  surmise  proved  correct.  As  they  reached 
the  entrance-hall,  several  of  Gage's  late  dissolute  associates 
were  seen  hastily  traversing  it — evidently  beating  a  retreat — 
and  so  precipitate  were  their  movements,  that  Sir  Hugh 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  them.  But  his  mirth  was 
speedily  checked,  as  he  observed  four  persons  issue  from  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor.  They  were  in  travelling  attire, 
and  were  attended  by  a  couple  of  valets  and  a  lady's  maid. 
It  is  needless  to  say  who  they  were.  Simultaneously  with 
their  appearance  in  the  entrance-hall,  two  travelling  chariots 
drove  up  to  the  open  door.  Sir  Eandal's  carriage  being  first, 
he  walked  slowly  towards  it,  accompanied  by  Beau  Freke. 
They  both  looked  disdainfully  at  Gage  and  his  companions, 
and»  raised  their  hats  as  they  passed.  Close  behind  them 
walked  Brice  Bunbury,  looking  rather  crest-falleu.  "When 
Sir  Eandal  had  passed  Gage  a  few  paces,  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  surveyed  the  young  man  scornfully.  Mon- 
thermer  might  have  yielded  to  the  provocation  if  Arthur 
had  not  restrained  him.  As  it  was,  he  dismissed  the  in- 
solent baronet  with  a  gesture  of  contempt, 

AVhile  these  persons  were  getting  into  their  carriage,  jMts. 
Jenyns  came  on  with  Davies.     The  actress  had  not  abated  a 
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jot  of  her  spirit,  and  looked  beautiful  as  ever.  At  a  sign 
from  Gage,  Mr.  Clavering  stepped  forward. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  depart,  madam," 
be  said.  "  Tou  are  charged  with  having  in  your  possession, 
and  unlawfully  detaining,  the  last  will  of  Warwick  de  Mon- 
thermer,  Esq.,  late  owner  of  this  mansion,  and  unless  you 
deliver  it  up,  I  and  my  brother  magistrate  shall  be  compelled 
to  order  your  arrest." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  depriving  Mr.  Monthermer  of  his 
father's  will,  sir,"  Mrs.  Jeuyns  replied.  "It  is  here."  And 
taking  it  from  her  bosom  she  gracefully  presented  it  to  G-age. 
"  That  ought  to  liave  been  worth  something  to  me,  but  since 
Mr.  Fairlie  is  no  more,  it  is  valueless  as  waste  paper."  And 
then  she  added,  smiling  maliciously  at  Q-age,  "Tou  are  in 
luck  just  now.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  fortune.  But  how 
long  will  it  last  ? — I  give  you  a  year." 

"  Tour  jests  are  out  of  season,  madam,"  Sir  Hugh  ob- 
served. "  Mr.  Monthermer  means  to  lead  a  new  life.  He 
has  reformed." 

"  His  reformation  is  of  too  recent  date  to  offer  much  se- 
curity for  its  continuance,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  replied,  "  and  for 
my  part  I  have  little  faith  in  it.  Gage  reform  !  Tou  must 
be  credulous  indeed.  Sir  Hugh,  if  you  believe  in  such  an  im- 
possibility !" 

"  But  I  do,  madam,"  the  old  baronet  cried,  angrily.  "He 
is  setting  about  it  in  the  right  way,  clearing  his  house  of 
such  pestilent  vermin  as  have  just  gone  out,  and  such  worth- 
less baggages  as  you." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment,  Sir  Hugh," 
she  replied.  "  1  suppose  you  think  he  will  make  an  excellent 
son-in-law,  but  if  you  give  liim  your  daughter,  I  suspect  you 
will  find  out  your  mistake.  Better  wait  a  few  mouths,  I 
think,  sir.     Adieu!" 

Witli  this  slie  was  about  to  move  on,  wlien  her  progress 
was  arrested  by  an  extraordinary  noise  outside  the  door. 
Tells,  groans,  and  menaces  were  heard,  followed  by  the  crash 
of  broken  glass.  Sir  llandal  and  his  friends,  it  turned  out, 
had  scarcely  got  into  the  carriage,  when  the  farmers,  who 
were  c6llocted  in  front  of  the  house,  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  character  by  tlie  servants,  commenced  a 
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suddeu  and  fui'ious  assault  upon  tliem.  Three  or  four  stout 
varlets  seized  the  horses'  heads,  and  though  the  postilion 
used  his  "whip  vigorously,  they  kept  their  hold.  Others 
rushed  to  the  carriage-door,  shivered  the  glass  in  the  window, 
which  had  been  hastily  pulled  up,  and  forcibly  dragged  out 
the  persons  inside,  pulling  off  their  perukes,  tearing  their 
finery,  and  belabouring  them  without  mercy.  The  two  valets 
were  treated  in  the  same  way ;  and  Joyce  Wilford — Lettice's 
suitor — who  owed  Messrs.  Trickett  and  Tibbits  a  grudge  for 
their  foppish  assiduities  to  his  intended,  did  not  neglect  this 
opportunity  of  revenging  himself.  All  the  while  the  crowd 
were  shouting,  and  loading  their  victims  with  every  igno- 
minious epithet,  of  which  gamblers,  sharpers,  and  scoundrels 
were  the  mildest  terms.  "  We'll  teach  you  to  come  to  the 
Castle  again,"  the  aggressors  roared  ;  "  let's  take  'em  a'  three 
to  th'  horse-pond,  and  souse  'em  in  't  within  an  inch  of  their 
lives." 

And  the  threat  would  undoubtedly  have  been  executed  if 
Gage  had  not  rushed  forth,  and  with  difficulty  effected  their 
liberation. 

"  Leave  'em  to  us,  the  rustics  cried.  "  We  know  how  to 
deal  wi'  'em.     Don't  concern  yourself  about  'em." 

"  But  I  must  concern  myself  about  them,  my  good  friends," 
Gage  replied.     "  I  command  you  to  release  them  instantly." 

The  injunction  was  reluctantly  obeyed.  Brice  Bunbury, 
with  his  frightened  looks  and  torn  apparel,  looked  a  most 
deplorable  object.  Beau  Freke  had  received  some  severe  con- 
tusions ;  but  Sir  Eandal  was  the  worst  off,  for  his  arm  was 
broken.  Gage  proffered  assistance,  but  the  baronet  haughtily 
refused  it,  and  eyeing  his  aggressors  fiercely,  he  got  into  the 
carriage,  which  was  then  allowed  to  drive  off. 

"  To'n  gi'en  that  proud  chap  summat  to  remember  yo'  by, 
lads,"  Farmer  Netherfield  remarked,  with  a  grin  ;  "  and  yo'n 
spoiled  all  their  finery." 

"  Those  two  impudent  puppies  won't  forget  me  in  a  hurry, 
I'm  thinking,"  Joyce  Wilford  chuckled.  "  I've  given  both  a 
smartish  taste  o'  my  cudgel,  to  teach  'em  what  to  expect  if 
they  make  love  to  another  man's  sweetheart.     Ho !  ho !" 

Mrs.  Jenyns  had  witnessed  this  scene  with  much  alarm. 

"  Am  I  to  be  exposed  to  like  outrage  ?"  she  cried. 
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"  Xo,  madam,"  Arthur  Poynings  rejoined  ;  "  I  will  answer 
for  it  these  worthy  fellows  will  never  injure  a  woman.  They 
Lave  too  much  respect  for  the  sex,  however  unworthily  it 
may  be  represented  in  your  instance." 

Mrs.  Jenyns  did  not  think  fit  to  mate  any  rejoinder,  and 
only  partially  reassured,  she  tripped  off  to  her  carriage  with 
Davies,  and  ensconced  herself  as  quickly  as  she  could  inside 
it.  As  Arthur  Poynings  had  promised,  she  received  no  mo- 
lestation ;  but  as  'she  looked  out,  she  beheld  nothing_  but 
scowling  and  indignant  looks  fixed  upon  her,  while  hisses 
and  hooting  could  not  be  entirely  repressed.  However,  the 
postilion  bore  her  rapidly  out  of  the  reach  of  these  un- 
pleasant sounds.  This  was  her  last  appearance  at  Monther- 
mer  Castle. 

"  Well,  at  length  you  have  got  rid  of  them  all,"  Sir  Hugh 
cried. 

"  Of  all,  except  certain  rascally  hirelings,"  Gage  replied. 
"  Pudsey,  Bellairs,  and  the  French  hairdresser,  have  al- 
ready decamped,  with  some  others,"  Blackford  observed. 

"  In  that  case,  the  house  ie  completely  cleared,"  Gage 
said. 

Then,  going  to  the  door,  he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Come  in,  my  friends— come  in  !  I  am  once  more  master  of 
Monthermer  Castle." 

Thus  invited,  the  whole  of  the  tenantry  rushed  in,  and  the 
area  of  the  entrance-hall  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain 
them.  The  young  squire  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  stair- 
case to  give  them  welcome.  Then  arose  such  a  shout  as  had 
never  been  heard  before  within  that  mansion.  A  hundred 
^lands  were  stretched  out  eagerly  to  Gage,  who  heartily 
grasped  all  that  came  within  reach.  Blessings  were  showered 
upon  his  head  by  all  the  old  men,  and  every  good  wish  was 
lavished  upon  him  by  the  young.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
be  affected  by  such  strong  demonstrations  of  attachment, 
and  Gage  was  greatly  moved.  In  a  voice  of  profound  emo- 
tion, he  cried,  "  If  anything  were  wanting  to  complete  my 
cure,  my  good  friends,  your  kindness  would  effect  it.  But, 
believe  me,  I  am  a  changed  man.  I  have  seen  the  folly  of  my 
ways,  and  the  rest  of  my  life  shall  be  modelled  upon  that  of 
my  father,  whom  you  all  loved  and  respected." 
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"A  better  model  could  not  be  selected,"  Sir  Hugh  cried. 

"  Impossible !  impossible  !"  several  voices  responded.  And 
the  cheering  was  renewed  even  more  enthusiastically  than 
before. 

"  Now  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  my  good  friends,"  Sir 
Hugh  said.  The  young  squire  has  told  me  that  he  means  to 
model  himself  upon  his  father,  and  he  could  not  do  better. 
I  am  sure  he  will  act  up  to  his  word,  and  in  this  persuasion, 
I  tell  him  so  before  you  all — and  you  know  I'm  a  man  of  my 
word — that  if  he  comes  to  me  a  year  hence  and  asks  me  for 
ray  daughter,  he  shall  have  her." 

Gage  warmly  grasped  the  hand  extended  to  him. 

Sir  Hugh's  announcement  was  received  with  immense 
cheering,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  laughter.  Some  of  the 
younger  rustics  thought  a  year's  probation  too  long,  and 
that  the  t«rm  ought  to  be  abridged  to  a  fourth  of  that 
period  ;  but  the  seniors  held  that  Sir  Hugh  was  quite  right 
— not  that  they  had  any  fears  of  the  young  squire — but  it 
was  prudent  and  proper. 

Gage  then  once  more  addressed  his  tenantry,  thanking 
them  for  their  presence  and  support,  and  begging  them  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  the  house.  Everything  that 
circumstances  would  admit  should  be  done  for  their  accom- 
modation^but  he  could  not  precisely  answer  for  the  state  of 
the  larder.  However,  he  could  venture  to  promise  that  there 
was  wine  enough  in  the  cellar  to  enable  them  to  drink  his 
health.  He  concluded  his  address  by  requesting  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  follow  him  to  the  servants'-hall,  whither 
he  proceeded,  and  where,  by  his  directions,  refreshments  of 
aU  kinds  were  speedily  served.  A  cask  of  strong  ale  was 
broached,  and  liberally  distributed.  Meanwhile,  the  dining- 
room  had  been  hastily  put  to  rights,  and  here  a  still  larger 
party  sat  down,  while  the  rest  were  elsewhere  accommodated 
— so  that  all  fared  equally  well.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  young  squire's  health  was  drunk,  and  in  bumpers,  as  he 
himself  had  proposed. 

Life  is  a  mingled  yarn  of  joy  and  woe,  and  we  must  inter 
rupt  these  festivities  for  a  moment  to  follow  Gage  and  Arthur 
Poynings  on  a  sad  errand  to  the  Ivy  Tower.     Neither  of 
them  went  to  the  chamber  of  death,  but  they  saw  Lettice 
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Eougham,  who  told  them  what  had  been  done.  Already 
Clare  had  been  placed  in  her  cojffin,  and  Lucy  Poyninga 
having  fully  discharged  all  the  offices  of  friendship,  had  gone 
home  in  a  carnage  which  had  been  sent  for  her  by  Sir  Hugh., 
Her  strength  was  completely  exhausted.  We  pass  over  the 
consultation  that  next  took  place  between  the  two  young 
men.  But  it  was  decided  that  the  father  and  daughter 
shold  be  interred  in  a  village  churchyard  hard  by — in  a  grave 
which  had  already  oiae  tenant — the  mother  of  one  and  the 
wife  of  the  other. 

And  now,  ere  parting  with  little  Lettice  Eougham,  let  U3 
say  that,  some  three  months  later,  she  made  Joyce  Wilford 
one  of  the  happiest  young  fellows  in  Suffolk,  and  brought 
him  a  good  wedding  portion,  too.  But  happy  as  Joyce  Avas, 
he  was  not  a  whit  happier  than  his  father-in-law,  IMark 
Eougham,  who  by  this  time  had  become  owner  of  his  long- 
coveted  Cowbridge  Farm. 

When  Gage  and  Arthur,  after  a  while,  returned  to  the 
mansion  with  slow  steps  and  saddened  looks,  tlie  tenants 
were  still  inaking  the  roofs  ring  with  their  shouts  of  "  Long 
life  to  the  young  Squire,  and  may  every  blessing  attend 
him  !" 

A  blessing  did  attend  him.  Poor  Clare  slept  in  her  grave, 
but  her  wisiies  were  fulfilled.  In  little  more  than  a  year 
afterwords,  Lucy  was  united  to  Grage,  and  his  good  resolu- 
tions being  strictly  adhered  to,  and  his  qjiaracter  modelled, 
as  he  had  promised  it  should  be,  on  tliat  of  his  father — a 
perfect  Englisli  country  gentleman — she  found  that  there  is 
some  trutli  in  tlie  saying  that  "  A  Eeformed  Eake  makes 
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